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PREFACE. 


The scenes of this story, as its title indicates, lie among a race hitherto gnored by the associ 
ations of polite and refined society; an exotic race, whose ancestors, born benpath a tropic sun, 
brought with them, and perpetuated to their descendants, a character so essentially unlike the hard 
and dominant Anglo-Saxon race, as for many years to have won from it only misunderstanding 
and contempt. 

But another and better day is dawning; every influence of literature, of poetry and of art, in 
our times, is becoming more and more in unison with the great master chord of Christianity, 
“ good will to man.” 

The poet, the painter and the artist, now seek out and embellish the common and gentler 
humanities of life, and, under the allurements of fiction, breathe a humanizing and subduing 
influence, favorable to the development of the great principles of Christian brotherhood. 

The hand of benevolence is everywhere stretched out, searching into abuses, righting wrongs, 
alleviating distresses, and bringing to the knowledge and sympathies of the world the lowly, the 
oppressed, and the forgotten. 

In this general movement, unhappy Africa at last is remembered; Africa, who began the race 
of civilization and human progress in the dim, gray dawn of early time, but who, for centuries, 
nas lain bound and bleeding at the foot of civilized and Christianized humanity, imploring com¬ 
passion in vain. 

But the heart of the dominant race, who have been her conquerors, her hard masters, has at 
length been turned towards her in mercy; and it has been seen how far nobler it is in nations to 
protect the feeble than to oppress them. Thanks be to God, the world has at last outlived the 
slave-trade! 

The object of these sketches is to awaken sympathy and feeling for the African race, as they 
exist among us; to show their wrongs and sorrows, under a system so necessarily cruel and 
unjust as to defeat and do away the good effects of all that can be attempted for them, by their 
best friends, under it. 

In doing this, the author can sincerely disclaim any invidious feeling towards those individuals 
who, often without any fault of their own, are involved in the trials and embarrassments of the 
legal relations of slavery. 

Experience has shown her that some of the noblest of minds and hearts are often thus involved ; 
and no one knows better than they do, that what may be gathered of the evils of slavery from 
sketches like these is not the half that could be told, of the unspeakable whole. 

In the northern states these representations may, perhaps, be thought caricatures ; in the 
southern states are witnesses who know their fidelity. What personal knowledge the author Has 
had, of the truth of incidents such as here are related, will appear in its time. 

It is a comfort to hope, as so many of the world’s sorrows and wrongs have, from age to age, 
been lived down, so a time shall come when sketches similar to these shall be valuable only as 
memorials of what has long ceased to be. 

When an enlightened and Christianized community shall have', on the shores of Africa, laws, 
language and literature, drawn from among us, may then the scenes of the house of bondage be to 
them like the remembrance of Egypt to the Israelite, — a motive of thankfulness to Him who 
hath redeemed them ! 

For, while politicians contend, and men are swerved this way and that by conflicting tides of 
interest and passion, the great cause of human liberty is in the hands of One, of whom it is said : 

“ He shall not fail nor be discouraged 
Till He have set judgment in the earth.” 

“ He shall deliver the needy when he crieth, 

The poor, and him that hath no helper.” 

“ He shall redeem their soul from deceit and violence, 

And precious shall their blood be in His sight.” 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 

OR, 

LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


CHAPTER I. 

!N WHICH THE READER IS INTRODUCED TO A MAN 
OF HUMANITY. 

Late in the afternoon of a chilly day in Febru¬ 
ary, two gentlemen weTe sitting alone over their 
wine, in a well-furnished dining parlor, in the 

town of P-, in Kentucky. There were no 

servants present* and the gentlemen, with chairs 
closely approaching, seemed to be discussing some 
subject with great earnestness. 

For convenience sake, we have said, hitherto, 
two gentlemen. One of the parties, however, 
when critically examined, did not seem, strictly 
speaking, to come uuder the species. lie was a 
short, thick-set man, with coarse, commonplace 
features, and that swaggering air of pretension 
which marks a low man who is trying to elbow’ 
his way upward in the world. He was much 
over-dressed, in a gaudy vest of many colors, a 
blue neckerchief, bedropped gayly with yellow 
spots, and arranged with a flaunting tie, quite in 
keeping with the general air of the man. His 
hands, large and coarse, were plentifully bedecked 
with rings; and he wore a heavy gold watch- 
dhain, with a bundle of seals of portentous size, 
and a great variety of colors, attached to it,— 
which, in the ardor of conversation, he was in the 
habit of flourishing and jingling with evident 
satisfaction. His conversation was in free and 
easy defiance of Murray’s Grammar, and was 
garnished at convenient intervals with various 
rofane expressions, which not even the desire to 
e graphic in our account shall induce us to 
transcribe. 

His companion, Mr. Shelby, had the appearance 
of a gentleman; and the arrangements of the 
house, and the general air of the housekeeping, 
indicated easy, and even opulent circumstances. 
As we before stated, the two were in the midst of 
an earnest conversation. 

“ That is the way I should arrange the matter,” 
said Mr. Shelby. 

“I can’t make trade that way—I positively 
ean’t, Mr Shelby,” said the other, holding up a 
glass of wine between his eye and the light. 

“ Why, the fact is, Haley, Tom is an uncom¬ 
mon fellow; he is certainly worth that sum any¬ 
where,— steady, honest, capable, manages my 
whole farm like a clock 1 


“ You mean honest, as niggers go,” said Haley, 
helping himself to a glass of brandy. 

“ No ; I mean, really, Tom is a good, steady, 
sensible, pious fellow. He got religion at a 
camp-meeting, four years ago ; and I believe he 
really did get it. I ’ve trusted him, since then, 
with everything I have,—money, house, horses, 
— and let him come and go round the country; 
and I always found him true and square in every¬ 
thing.” 

“Some folks don’t believe there is pious niggers, 
Shelby,” said Haley, with a candid flourish of his 
hand, “ but I do. I had a fellow, now, in this yer 
last lot I took to Orleans — ’t was as good as a 
meetin, now, really, to hear that critter pray ; and 
he was quite gentle and quiet like. He fetched me 
a good sum *oo, for I bought him cheap of a man 
that was ’bhged to sell out; so I realized six 
hundred on him. Yes, I consider religion a val- 
eyable thing in a nigger, when it’s the genuine 
article, and no mistake.” 

“Well, Tom’s got the real article, if ever a 
fellow had,” rejoined the other. “ Why, last fall, 
I let him go to Cincinnati alone, to do business 
for me, and bring home five hundred dollars. 

‘ Tom,’ says I to him, ‘ I trust you, because I 
think you 're a Christian — I know you wouldn't 
cheat.’ Tom comes back, sure enough ; I knew 
he would. Some low fellows, they say, said to 
him — 4 Tom, why don’t you make tracks for Can¬ 
ada! ’ ‘ Ah, master trusted me, and I could n’t,’ 

—• they told me about it. I am sorry to part with 
Tom, I must say. You ought to let him cover the 
whole balance of the debt; and you would, Ilaley, 
if you had any conscience.” 

“ Well, I’ve got just as much conscience as any 
man in business can afford to keep, —just a little, 
you know, to swear by, as ’twere,” said the 
trader, jocularly; “ and, then, I’m ready to do 
anything in reason to ’blige friends; but this yer, 
you see, is a leetle too hard on a fellow—a leetle 
'too hard.” The trader sighed contemplatively, 
and poured out some more brandy. 

“Well, then, Haley, how will you trade?” 
said Mr. Shelby, after an uneasy interval cf 
silence. 

“Well, haven’t you a boy or gal that you 
could throw in with Tom? ” 

“ Hum ! -none that I could well spare ; to tell 
the truth, it’s only hard necessity that makes me 
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willing to sell at all. I don’t like parting with 
any of my hands, that’s a fact.” 

Here the door opened, and a small quadroon 
boy, between four and five years of age, entered 
the room. There was something in his appear¬ 
ance remarkably beautiful and engaging. His 
black hair, fine as floss silk, hung in glossy curls 
about his round, dimpled face, while a pair of 
large dark eyes, full of fire and softness, looked 
out from beneath the rich, long lashes, as he 
peered curiously into the apartment. A gay robe 
f f scarlet and yellow plaid, carefully made and 
neatly fitted, set off to advantage the dark and 
rich style of his beauty; and a certain comic air 
of assurance, blended with bashfulness, showed 
that he had been not unused to being petted and 
noticed by his master. 

“Hulloa, Jim Crow! ” said Mr. Shelby, whis¬ 
tling, and snapping a bunch of raisins towards 
him, “ pick that up. now ! ” 

The child scampered, with all his little strength, 
after the prize, while his master laughed. 

“ Come here, Jim Crow,” said he. The child 
came up, and the master patted the curly head, 
and chucked him under the chin. 

“ Now, Jim, show this gentleman how you can 
dance and sing.” The boy commenced one of 
those wild, grotesque songs common among the 
negroes, in a rich, clear voice, accompanying his 
singing with many comic evolutions of the hands, 
feet, and whole body, all in perfect time to the 
music. 

“ Bravo ! ” sai4 Haley, throwing him a quarter 
of s an orange. 

“ Now, Jim, walk like old Uncle Cudjoe, when 
he has the rheumatism,” said his master. 

Instantly the flexible limbs of the child assumed 
the appearance of deformity and distortion, as, 
with his back humped up, and his master’s stick 
in his hand, he hobbled about the room, his 
childish face drawn into a doleful pucker, and 
spitting from right to left, in imitation of an old 
man. 

Both gentlemen laughed uproariously. 

“Now, Jim,” sayl his master, “ show us how 
old Elder Robbins leads the psalm.” The boy 
drew his chubby face down to a formidable length, 
and commenced toning a psalm tune through his 
nose, with imperturbable gravity. 

“Hurrah! bravo! what a young ’un! ” said 
Haley ; “ that chap’s a case, I ’ll promise. Tell 
you what,” said he, suddenly clapping his hand 
on Mr. Shelby’s shoulder, “ fling in that chap, 
and I’ll settle the business — 1 will. Come, 
now, if that an’t doing the thing up about the 
righter.t! ” 

At this moment, the door was pushed gently 
open, and a voung quadroon -woman, apparently 
about twentj five, entered the room. 

There needed only a glance from the child to 
her, to identify her as its mother. There was the 
same lich, full, dark eye, with its long lashes; 
the same lipples of silky black hair. The brown 
of her complexion gave way on the cheek to a 
perceptible flush, which deepened as she saw the 
gaze of the strange man fixed upon her in bold and 
undisguised admiration. Her tlress Was of the 
neatest possible fit, and set off to advantage her 
finely moulded shape ; — a delicately formed hand 
and a trim foot and ankle were items of appear¬ 
ance that did not escape the quick eye of the 
trader, well used to run up at a glance the points 
of a fine female article. 
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“ Well, Eliza? ” said her master, as she stopped 
and looked hesitatingly at him. 

“I was lc.iking for Harry, please, sir;” and 
the boy bounded toward her, showing his spoils, 
which he had gathered in the skirt of his robe. 

“ Well, take him away, then,” said Mr. Shelby; 
and hastily she withdrew, carrying the child on 
her arm. 

“ By Jupiter,” said the trader, turning to him 
In admiration, “there’s an article, now! You 
might make your fortune on that ar gal in Orleans, 
any day. I’ve seen over a thousand, in my day, 
paid down for gals not a bit handsomer.” 

“ I don’t want to make my fortune on her,” 
said Mr. Shelby, dryly ; and, seeking to turn the 
conversation, he uncorked a bottle of fresh wine, 
and asked his companion’s opinion of it. 

“ Capital, sir, — first chop ! ” said .the trader ; 
then turning, and slapping his hand familiarly on 
Shelby’s shoulder, he added — 

“ Come, how will you trade about the gal? — 
what shall I say for hef — what ’ll you take? ” 

“ Mr. Haley, she is not to be sold,” said Shelby. 
“ My wife would not part with her for her weight 
in gold.” 

“ Ay, ay! women always say such things, cause 
they ha’nt no sort of calculation. Just show ’em 
how many watches, feathers and trinkets, one’s 
weight in gold would buy, and that alters the 
case, I reckon.” 

“ I tell you, Haley, this must not he spoken 
of; I say no, and I mean no,” said Shelby, decid¬ 
edly. 

“ Well, you ’ll let me have the boy, though,” 
said the trader; “ you must own I’ve come down 
pretty handsomely for him.” 

‘ ‘ What on earth can you want with the child ? ” 
said Shelby. 

“ Why, I’ve got a friend that’s going into this 
yer branch of the business — wants to buy up 
handsome boys to raise for the market. Fancy 
articles entirely—-sell for waiters, and so on, to 
rich ’uns, that can pay for handsome ’uns. It 
sets off one of yer great places — a real handsome 
boy to open door, wait, and tend. They fetch a 
good sum ; and this little devil is such a comical, 
musical concern, he’s just the article.” 

“ I would rather not sell him,” said Mr. Shelby, 
thoughtfully; “the fact is, sir, I’m a humane 
man, and I hate to take the boy from his mother, 
sir.” 

“0, you do?—La! yes — something of*that 
ar natur. I understand perfectly. It is mighty 
onpleasant getting on with women, sometimes. I 
al’ays hates these yer screechin’, screamin’ times. 
They are mighty onpleasant; but, as I manages 
business, I generally avoids ’em, sir. Now, what 
if you get the girl off for a day, or a week, or so; 
then the thing’s done quietly, — all over before 
she comes home. Your wife might get her some 
ear-rings, or a new gown, or some such truck, to 
make up with her.” 

“ I’m afraid not.” 

“Lor bless ye, yes! These critters an’t like 
white folks, you know ; they gets over things, only 
manage right. Now, they say,” said Haley, as¬ 
suming a candid and confidential air, “ that this 
kind o’ trade is hardening to the feelings; but I 
never found it so. Fact is, I never could do things 
up the way some fellers manage the business. 
I’ve seen ’em as would pull a woman's child out 
of her arms, and set him up to sell, and she 
screechin’ like mad all the time ; —very bad pol- 
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icy— damages the article—makes ’em quite un¬ 
fit for service sometimes. I knew a real handsome 
gal once, in Orleans, as was entirely ruined by 
this sort o’ handling. The fellow that was trading 
for her didn’t want her baby; and she Avas one 
of your real high sort, when her blood was up. I 
tell you she squeezed up her child in her arms, 
and talked, and went on real awful. It kinder 
makes my blood run cold to think on’t; and when 
they carried off the child, and locked her up, she 
jest went ravin’ mad, and died in a week. Clear 
waste, sir, of a thousand dollars, just for want of 
management, — there’s where’t is. It’s always 
best to do the humane thing, sir ; that’s been my 
experience.” And the trader leaned back in his 
chair, and folded his arms, with an air of virtuous 
decision, apparently considering himself a second 
Wilberforce. 

The subject appeared to interest the gentleman 
deeply; for while Mr. Shelby was thoughtfully 
eeling an orange, Haley broke out afresh, with 
ecoming diffidence, but as if actually driven by 
the force of truth to say a few words more. 

“It don’t look well, now, for a feller to be 
praisin’ himself; but I say it jest because it’s the 
truth. I believe I’m reckoned to bring in about 
the finest droves of niggers that is brought in, — 
at least, I ’ve been told so ; if 1 have once, I reckon 
I have a hundred times, — all in good case, — fat 
and likely, and I lose as few as any man in the 
business. And I lays it all to my management, 
sir; and humanity, sir, I may say, is the great 
pillar of my management.” 

Mr. Shelby did not know what to say, and so 
he said, “ Indeed! ” 

“ Now, I’ve been laughed at for my notions, 
sir, and I ’ye been talked to. They an’t pop’lar, 
and they an’t common; but I stuck to ’em, sir; 
I’ve stuck to ’em, and realized well on ’em ; yes. 
sir, they have paid their passage, I may say,” 
and the trader laughed at his joke. 

There was something so piquant and original 
in these elucidations of humanity, that Mr. Shelhy 
could not help laughing in company. Perhaps 
you laugh too, dear reader ; but you know human¬ 
ity comes out in a variety of strange forms now-a- 
days, aud there is no end to the odd things that 
humane people will say and do. 

Mr. Shelby's laugh encouraged the trader to 
proceed. 

“ It’s strange, now, but I never could beat this 
into people’s heads. Now, there was Tom Lo- 
ker, my old partner, down in Natchez ; he was a 
clever fellow, Tom was, only the* very devil with 
niggers — on principle ’t was, you see, for a 
better hearted feller never broke bread ; ’t was 
his system , sir. I used to talk to Tom. ‘ Why, 
Tom/ I used to say, ‘ when your gals takes on 
and cry, what’s the use o’ crackin on ’em over 
the head, and knockin’ on ’em round ? It’s 
ridiculous,’ says I, ‘ and don’t do no sort o’ good. 
Why, I don’t see no harm in their cryin’,’ says 
I; ‘ it’s natur/ says I, ‘ and if natur can’t blow off 
one way, it will another. Besides, Tom,’ says I, 
‘ it jest spiles your gals : they get sickly, and 
down in the ntfmth ; and sometimes they gets 
qgly, — particular yallow gals do,—and it’s the 
devil and all gettin’ on ’em broke in. Now,’ says 
I, ‘ why ean’t you kinder coax ’em up, and speak 
’em fair ? Depend on it, Tom, a little humanity, 
thrown in along, goes a heap further than all your 
jawin’ and crackin’ ; and i* pays better,’ says I, 

‘ depend on’t.’ But Tom could n’t get the hang 
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on’t; and he sr iled so many for me, that I had to 
break off with him, though he was a good-hearted 
fellow, and as fair a business hand as is goin’. ” 

“ And do you find your ways of managing do 
the business better than Tom’s ? ” said Mr. 
Shelby. 

“ Why, yes, sir, I may say so. You see, when 
I any ways can, I takes a lee tie care about the 
onpleasant parts, like selling young uns and that, 
— get the gals out of the way — out of sight, 
out of mind, you know, — and when it’s clean 
done, and can’t be helped, they naturally gets 
used to it. ’Tan’t, you know, as if it was white 
folks, that’s brought up in the way of ’spec-tin’ 
to keep their children and wives, and all that. 
Niggers, you know, that’s fetched up properly, 
ha’n’t no kind of ’spectations of no kind ; so all 
these things comes easier.” 

“ I’m afraid mine are not properly brought 
up, then,” said Mr. Shelby. 

“ S’pose not; you Kentucky folks spile your 
niggers. You mean well by ’em, but ’tan’t no 
real kindness, arter all. Now, a nigger, you see, 
what’s got to be hacked and tumbled round the 
world, and sold to Tom, and Dick, and the Lord 
knows who, ’tan’t no kindness to be givin’ on 
him notions and expectations, and bringin’ on 
him up too well, for the rough and tumble comes 
all the harder on him arter. Now, I venture to 
say, your niggers would be quite chop-fallen in a 
place where some of your plantation niggers 
would be singing and whooping like all possessed. 
Every man, you know, Mr. Shelby, naturally 
thinks well of his own ways; and I think I treat 
niggers just about as well as it’s ever worth while 
to treat ’em.” 

“ It’s a happy thing to be satisfied,” said Mr. 
Shelby, with a slight shrug, and some perceptible 
feelings of a disagreeable nature. 

“ Well,” said Haley, after they had both silently 
picked their nuts for a season, “ what do you 
say?” 

“ I ’ll think the matter over, and talk with my 
wife,” said Mr. Shelby. “ Meantime, Haley, if 
you want the matter carried on in the quiet way 
you speak of, you’d best not let your business in 
this neighborhood be known. It will get out 
among my boys, and it will not be a particularly 
quiet business getting away any of my fellows, 
if they know it, I ’ll promise you.” 

“ 0 ! certainly, by all means, mum ! of course. 
But I ’ll tell you, I’m in a devil of a hurry, and 
shall want to know, as soon as possible, what I 
may depend on,” said he, rising and putting on 
his overcoat. 

“ Well, call up this evening, between six and 
seven, and you shall have my answer,” said Mr. 
Shelby, and the trader bowed himself out cf the 
apartment. 

“ I’d like to have been able to kick the fellow 
down the steps,” said he to himself, as he saw 
the door fairly closed, “ with his impudent as¬ 
surance ; but he knows how much he has me at 
advantage. If anybody had ever said to me that 
I should sell Tom down south to one of those 
rascally traders, I should have said, ‘ Is thy ser¬ 
vant a dog, that he should do this thing ? ’ And 
now it must come, for aught I see. And Eliza’s 
child, too-! I know that I shall have some fuss 
Avith Avife about that; and, for that matter, about 
Tom, too. So much for being in debt, —heighoi 
The felloAV sees his advantage, and means to 
push it.” 
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Perhaps the mildest form of the system of slav¬ 
ery is to be seen in the State of Kentucky. The 
general prevalence of agricultural pursuits of a 
quiet and griftlual nature, not requiring those 
periodic seasons of hurry and pressure that are 
called for in the business of more southern dis¬ 
tricts, makes the task of the negro a more health¬ 
ful and reasonable one ; while the master, content 
with a more gradual style of acquisition, has not 
those temptations to hardheartedness which 
always overcome frail human nature when the 
prospect of sudden and rapid gain is weighed in 
the balance, with no heavier counterpoise than 
the interests of the helpless and unprotected. 

Whoever visits some estates there, and wit¬ 
nesses the good-humored indulgence of some 
masters and mistresses, and the affectionate loy¬ 
alty of some slaves, might be tempted to dream 
the oft-fabled poetic legend of a patriarchal in¬ 
stitution, and all that; but over and above the 
scene there broods a portentous shadow — the 
ohadow of law. So long as the law considers all 
these human beings, with beating hearts and 
Jiving affections, only as so many things belonging 
to a master, — so long as the failure, or misfor¬ 
tune, or imprudence, or death of the kindest 
owner, may cause them any day to exchange a 
life of kind protection and indulgence for one of 
hopeless misery and toil, —so long it is impossi¬ 
ble to make anything beautiful or desirable in 
the best regulated administration of slavery. 

Mr. Shelby was a fair average kind of man, 
good-natured and kindly, and disposed to easy 
indulgence of those around him, and there had 
never been a lack of anything which might con¬ 
tribute to the physical comfort of the negroes on 
hiS estate. He had, however, speculated largely 
and quite loosely ; had involved himself deeply, 
and his notes to a large amount had come into 
the hands of Haley; and this small piece of 
information is the key to the preceding conversa¬ 
tion. 

Now, it so happened that, in approaching the 
door, Eliza had caught enough of the conversation 
to know that a trader was making offers to her 
master for somebody. 

She would gladly have stopped at the door to 
listen, as she came out; but her .mistress just 
then calling, she was obliged to hasten away. 

Still she thought she heard the trader make an 
offer for her boy ; — could she be mistaken 1 Her 
heart swelled and throbbed, and she involuntarily 
strained him so tight that the little fellow looked 
up into her face in astonishment. 

“Eliza, girl, what ails you to-day?” said her 
mistress, when Eliza had upset the wash-pitcher, 
knocked down the work-stand, and finally was 
abstractedly offering her mistress a long night¬ 
gown in place of the silk dress she had ordered 
her to bring from the wardrobe. 

Eliza started. “ 0, missis!” she said, raising 
her eyes ; then, bursting into tears, she sat down 
in a chair, and began sobbing. 

“ Why, Eliza, child! what ails you ?” said her 
mistress. 

“ 0 ! missis, missis,” said Eliza, “ there’s 
been a trader talking with master in the parlor ! 

I heard him.” 

“ Well, silly child, suppose there has?” 

“0, missis, do you suppose mas’r would sell 
my Harry?” And the poor creature threw her¬ 
self into a chair, and sobbed convulsively. 

“ Sell him ! N(', you foolish girl! You know 
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your master never deals with those southern 
traders, and never means to sell any of his ser 
vants, as long as they behave well. Why, you 
silly child, who do you think would want to buy 
your Harry ? Do you think all the world are set 
on him as you are, you goosie ? Come, cheer up, 
and hook my dress. There now, put my back hair 
up in that pretty braid you learnt the other day, 
and don’t go listening at doors any more.” 

“ Well, but, missis, you never would give your 
consent — to — to — ” 

“Nonsense, child! to be sure, I shouldn’t. 
What do you talk so for ? I would as soon have 
ode of my own children sold. But really, Eliza, 
you are getting altogether too proud of that little 
fellow. A man can’t put his nose into the door, 
but you think he must be coming to buy him.” 

Reassured by her mistress’ confident tone, Eliza 
proceeded nimbly and adroitly with her toilet, 
laughing at her own fears, as she proceeded. 

Mrs. Shelby was a woman of a high class, both 
intellectually and morally. To that natural mag¬ 
nanimity and generosity of mind which one often 
marks as characteristic of the women of Kentucky, 
she added high moral and religious sensibility and 
principle^ carried out with great energy and abil¬ 
ity into practical results. Her husband, who 
made no professions to any particular religious 
character, nevertheless reverenced and respected 
the consistency of hers, and stood, perhaps, a 
little in awe of her opinion. Certain it was that 
he gave her unlimited scope in ail her benevolent 
efforts for the comfort, instruction, and improve¬ 
ment of her servants, though he never took any 
decided part in them himself. In fact, if not 
exactly a believer in the doctrine of the efficiency 
of the extra good works of saints, he really seemed 
somehow or other to fancy that his wife had piety 
and benevolence enough for two, — to indulge a 
shadowy expectation of getting into heaven 
through her superabundance of qualities to which 
he made no particular pretension. 

The heaviest load on his mind, after his con¬ 
versation with the trader, lay in the foreseen 
necessity of breaking to his wife the arrangement 
contemplated, — meeting the importunities and - 
opposition which he knew he should have reason 
to encounter. 

Mrs. Shelby, being entirely ignorant of her 
husband's embarrassments, and knowing only the 
general kindliness of his temper, had been quite 
sincere in the entire incredulity with w r hich she 
had met Eliza’s suspicions. In fact, she dismissed 
the matter from her mind, without a second 
thought; and being occupied in preparations for 
an evening visit, it passed out of her thoughts 
entirely. 


CHAPTER II. 

. THE MOTHER. 

Eliza had been brought up by her mistress, 
from girlhood, as a petted and indulged favorite. 

The traveller in the south must often have 
remarked that peculiar air of refinement, that 
softness of voice and manner, which seems in 
many cases to be a particular gift to the quadroon 
and mulatto women. These natural graces in 
the quadroon are often united with beauty of the 
most dazzling kind, and in almost every case with 
a personal appearance prepossessing and agree 
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able. Eliza, such as we have described her, is 
not a fancy sketch, but taken from remembrance, 
as we saw her, years ago, in Kentucky. Sale 
under the protecting care of her mistress, Eliza 
had reached maturity without those temptations 
which make beauty so fatal an inheritance to a 
slave. She had been married to a bright and 
talented young mulatto man, who was a slave on 
a neighboring estate, and bore the name of 
George Harris. 

This young man had been hired out by his 
master to work in a bagging factory, where his 
adroitness and ingenuity caused him to be con¬ 
sidered the first hand in the place. He had 
invented a machine for the cleaning of the hemp, 
which, considering the education and circum¬ 
stances of the inventor, displayed quite as much 
mechanical genius as AYhitney’s cotton-gin.* 

He was possessed of a handsome person and 
pleasing manners, and was a general favorite in 
the factory. Nevertheless, as this young man 
was in the eye of the law not a man, but a thing, 
all these superior qualifications were subject to 
the control of a vulgar, narrow-minded, tyranni¬ 
cal master. This same gentleman, having heard 
of the fame of George’s invention, took a ride 
over to the factory, to see what this intelligent 
chattel had been about. He was received with 
great enthusiasm by the employer, who congratu¬ 
lated him on possessing so valuable a slave. 

He was waited upon over the factory, shown 
the machinery by George, who, in high spirits, 
talked so fluently, held himself so erect, looked 
so handsome and manly, that his master began 
to feel an uneasy consciousness of inferiority. 
What business had his slave to be marching 
round the country, inventing machines, and hold¬ 
ing up his head among gentlemen? He’d soon 
put a stop to it. He’d take him back, and put 
him to hoeing and digging, and “ see if he’d 
step about so smart.” Accordingly, the manu¬ 
facturer and all hands concerned were astounded 
when he suddenly demanded George’s wages, 
and announced his intention of taking him home. 

“But, Mr. Harris,” remonstrated the manu¬ 
facturer, “ is n’t this rather sudden ? ” 

“ What if it is ? — is n’t the man mine ? ” 

“We would be willing, sir, to increase the 
rate of compensation.” 

“ No object at all, sir. I don’t need to hire 
any of my hands out, unless I "ve a mind to.” 

“ But, sir, he seems peculiarly adapted to this 
business.” 

“ Dare say he may be; never was much 
adapted to anything that I set him about, I 'll be 
bound.” 

•• But only think of his inventing this machine,” 
interposed one of the workmen, rather unluckily. 

“ 0 yes ! — a machine for saving work, is it? 
He’d invent that, I’ll be bound; let a nigger 
alone for that, any time. They are all labor-sav¬ 
ing machines themselves, every one of ’em. No, 
he shall tramp ! ” 

George had stood like one transfixed, at hearing 
his doom thus suddenly pronounced by a power 
that he knew was irresistible. He folded his 
arms, tightly pressed in his lips, but a whole vol¬ 
cano of bitter feelings burned in his bosom, and 
sent streams of fire through his veins. He 
breathed short, and his large dark eyes flashed 
like live coals; and he might have broken out 

* A machine of this description was really the invention 
* *> young colo-ed man in Kentucky. 


into some dangerous ebullition, had not the kindly 
manufacturer touched him on the arm, and said, 
in a low tone, 

“ Give way, George; go with him foi the pres¬ 
ent. We ’ll try to help you, yet.” 

The tyrant observed the whisper, and conjec¬ 
tured its import, though he could notTiear what 
was said ; and he inwardly strengthened himself 
in his determination to keep the power he pos¬ 
sessed over his victim. 

George was taken home, and put to the mean¬ 
est drudgery of the' farm. He had been able to 
repress every disrespectful word ; but the flashing 
eye, the gloomy and troubled brow, were part of 
a natural language that could not be repressed. — 
indubitable signs, which showed too plainly that 
the man could not become a thing. 

It was during the happy period of his employ¬ 
ment in the factory that George had seen and 
married his wife. During that period, — being 
much trusted and favored by his employer, — lie 
had free liberty to come and go at discretion. 
The marriage was highly approved c£ by Mrs. 
Shelby, who, with a little womanly complacency 
in match-making, felt pleased to unite her hand¬ 
some favorite with one of her own class who 
seemed in every way suited to her; and so they 
were married in her mistress’ great parlor, and 
her mistress herself adorned the bride’s beautiful 
hair with orange-blossoms, and threw over it the 
bridal veil, which certainly could scarce have 
rested on a fairer head; and there was no lack of 
white gloves, and cake and wine, — of admiring 
guests to praise the bride’s beauty, and her mis¬ 
tress’ indulgence and liberality. For a year or 
two Eliza saw her husband frequently, and there 
was nothing to interrupt their happiness, except 
the loss of two infant children, to whom she was 
passionately attached, and whom she mourned 
with a grief so intense as to call for gentle remon¬ 
strance from her mistress, who sought, with mar 
ternal anxiety, to direct her naturally passionate 
feelings within the bounds of reason and religion. 

After the birth of little Harry, however, she 
had gradually become tranquillized and settled;, 
and every bleeding tie and throbbing nerve, once 
more entwined with that little life, seemed to 
become sound and healthful, and Eliza was a 
happy woman up to the time that her husband 
was rudely torn from his kind employer, and 
brought under the iron sway of his legal owner. 

The manufacturer, true to his word, visited Mi. 
Harris a week or two after George had been taken 
away, when, as he hoped, the heat of the occasion 
had passed away, and tried every possible induce¬ 
ment to lead him to restore him to his former 
employment. 

“You needn’t trouble yourself to talk any 
longer,” said he, doggedly; “I know my own 
business, sir.” 

“ I did not presume to interfere with it, sir. I 
only thought that you might think it for your 
interest to let your man to us on the terms pro¬ 
posed.” 

“0,1 understand the matter well enough. I 
saw your winking and whispering, the day I took 
him out of the factory ; but you don’t come it over 
me that way. It's a free country, sir ; the man’s 
mine , and I do what I please with him, — that’s 
it 1 ” 

And so fell George’s last hope; — nothing 
before him but a life of toil and drudgery, ren¬ 
dered more bitter by every little smarting vexa- 
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tion and indignity which tyrannical ingenuity 
could devise. 

A very humane jurist once said, The worst use 
you can put a man to is to hang him. No ; there 
is another use that a man can be put to that is 
worse ! 


CHAPTER HI. 

TEE HUSBAND AND FATHER. 

Mrs. Shelby had gone on her visit, and Eliza 
stood in the veranda, rather dejectedly looking 
after the retreating carriage, when a hand was 
laid on her shoulder. She tinned and a bright 
smile lighted up her fine eyes. 

“ George, is it you? How you frightened me ! 
Well; I am so glad you’s come ! Missis is gone 
to spend the afternoon; so come into my little 
room, and we ’ll have the time all to ourselves.” 

Saying this, she drew him into a neat little 
apartment opening on the veranda, where she 
generally sat at her sewing, within call of her 
mistress. 

“ How glad I am ! — why don’t you smile ? — 
and look at Harry — how he grows.” The boy 
stood shyly regarding his father through his 
curls, holding close to the skirts of his mother’s 
dress. “ Isn’t he beautiful? ” said Eliza, lifting 
his Long curls and kissing him. 

“ I wish he’d never been born ! ” said George, 
bitterly. “I wish I’d never been born my¬ 
self! ” 

Surprised and frightened, Eliza sat down, 
leaned her head on her husband’s shoulder, and 
burst into tears. 

“ There now, Eliza, it’s too bad for me to make 
you feel so, poor girl! ” said he, fondly ; “ it’s 
too bad. 0, how I wish you never had seen me 
— you might have been happy! ” 

“George! George! how can you talk so? 
What dreadful thing has happened, or is going to 
happen ? I’m sure we ’ve been very happy, till 
lately.” 

“ So we have, dear,” said George. Then draw¬ 
ing his child on his knee, he gazed intently on his 
glorious dark eyes, and passed his hands through 
liis long curls. 

“ Just like you, Eliza; and you are the hand¬ 
somest woman I ever saw, and the best one I ever 
wish to see; but, 0,1 wish I’d never seen you, 
nor you me ! ” 

“0, George, how can you ! ” 

“Yes, Eliza, it’s all misery, misery, misery! 
My life is bitter as wormwood; the very life is 
burning out of me. I’m a poor, miserable, for¬ 
lorn drudge ; I shall only drag you down with me, 
that's all. What’s the use of our trying to do 
anything, trying to know anything, trying to be 
anything* What’s the use of living? I wish I 
was dead ! ” 

“ 0, now, dear George, that is really wicked! 
I know how you- feel about losing your place in 
the factory, and you have a hard master; but pray 
be patient, and perhaps something— 

“ Patient!” said he, interrupting her ^ “ haven't 
I been patient ? Did I say a word when he came 
and took me away, for no earthly reason, from 
the place where everybody was kind to me ? I’d 
paid him truly every cent of my earnings, —and 
they all say I worked well.” 

“ Well* it is dreadful,” said Eliza; “but, 
after all, he is yoiir master, you know.” 


“ My master ! and who made him my master i 
That’s what I think of — what right has he to 
me ? I’m a man as much as he is. I’m a bet¬ 
ter man than he is. I know more about business 
than he does ; I am a better manager than he is ; 
I can read better than he can ; I can write a 
better hand, — and I’ve learned it all myself, 
and no thanks to him, — I’ve learned it in spite 
of him ; and now what right lias he to make a 
dray-horse of me ? — to take me from things I 
can do, and do better than he can, and put me to 
work that any horse can do ? He tries to do it; 
he says he ’ll bring me down and humble me, and 
he puts me to just the hardest, meanest and 
dirtiest work, on purpose ! ” 

“ 0, George ! George ! you frighten me ! Why 
I never heard you talk so ; I ’in afraid you ’ll do 
something dreadful. I don’t wonder at your 
feelings, at all; but 0, do be careful — do, do 
— for my sake — for Harry’s ! ” 

“ I have been careful, and I have been patient, 
but it’s growing worse and worse;*flesh and 
blood can't bear it any longer;—every chance 
he can get to insult and torment me, he takes. I 
thought I could do my work well, and keep on 
quiet, and have some time to read and learn out 
of work hours; but the more he sees I can dcr, 
the more he loads on. He says that though I 
don’t say anything, he sees I’ve got the devil in 
me, and he means to bring it out; and one of 
these days it will come out in a way that he 
won’t like, or I’m mistaken! ” 

“ 0 dear ! what shall we do ? ” said Eliza, 
mournfully. 

“ It was only yesterday,” said G.eorge, “ as I 
was busy loading stones into a cart, that young 
Mas’r Tom stood there, slashing his whip so near 
the horse that the creature was frightened. I 
asked him to stop, as pleasant as I could, — he 
just kept right on. I begged him again, and 
then he turned on me, and began striking me. I 
held his hand, and then he screamed add kicked 
and ran to his father, and told him that 1 was 
fighting him. He came in a rage, and said he’d 
teach me who was my master ; and he tied me to a 
tree, and cut switches for young master, and told 
him that he might whip me till he was tired ; — 
and he did do it! If I don’t make him remembe: 
it, some time ! ” and the brow of the young man 
grew dark, and his eyes burned with an expression 
that made his young wife tremble. “ Who made 
this man my master? That’s what I want to 
know ! ” he said. 

“Well,” said Eliza, mournfully, “I always 
thought that I must obey my master and mistress, 
or I couldn't be a Christian.” 

“ There is some sense in it, in your case; they 
have brought you up like a child, fed yon, clothed 
you, indulged you, and taught you, so that you 
have a good education ; that is some reason why 
they should claim you. But 1 have been kicked 
and cuffed and sworn at, and at the best only let 
alone ; and what do I owe? I’ve paid for all my 
keeping a hundred times, over. 1 won't bear it. 
No, I wont / ” he said, clenching his hand with 
a fierce frown. 

Eliza trembled, and was silent. She-had never 
seen her husband in this mood before; and her 
gentle system of ethics seemed to bend like a 
regjd in the surges of such passions. 

“You know poor little Carlo, that you gave 
me,” added George; “ the creature has been about 
all the comfort that I’ve had. He has slept with 
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toe nights, and followed me around days, and 
kind o’ looked at me as if he understood how I felt. 
Well, the other day I was just feeding him with 
a few old scraps I picked up by the kitchen door, 
and Mas’r came along, and said I was feeding him 
up at his expense, and that he couldn’t afford to 
have every nigger keeping his dog, and ordered 
me to tie a stone to his neck and throw him in 
the pond.” 

“ 0, George, jdu did n’t do it!” 

“ Do it? not 1—but he did. Mas’r and Tom 
pelted the poor drowning creature with stones. 
Poor thing ! he looked at me so mournful, as if he 
won lered why I didn’t save him. I had to take 
a flogging because I would n’t do it myself. I 
don’t care. Mas’r will find out that I *m one that 
whipping won’t tame. My day will come yet, if 
lie don’t look out.” 

“ What are you going to do? 0, George, don't 
do anything wicked; if you only trust in God, 
and try to do right, he ’ll deliver you.’ 5 

“ I an’t a Christian, like you, Eliza; my heart's 
full of bitterness; I can’t trust in God. Why 
does he let things be so?” 

“0, George, we must have faith. Mistress 
says that when all things go wrong to us, we 
must believe that God is doing the very best.” 

“ That’s easy to say for people that are sitting 
on their sofas and riding in their carriages ; but 
let ’em be where I am, I guess it would come 
some harder. I wish I could be good; but my 
heart burns, and can’t be reconciled, anyhow. 
You could n’t, in my place, — you can’t now, if I 
tell you all I ’ve got to say. You don't know the 
whole yet.” 

“ What can be coming now ?” 

“Well, lately Mas’r has been saying that he 
was a fool to let me marry off the place ; that he 
hates Mr. Shelby and all his tribe, because they 
are proud, and hold their heads up above him, and 
that I’ve got proud notions from you ; and he 
says he won’t let me come here any more, and 
that I shall take a wife and settle down on his 
place. At first he only scolded and grumbled 
these things ; but yesterday he told me that I 
should take Mina for a wife, and settle down 
in a cabin with her, or he would sell me down 
river.” 

“ Why — but you were married to me, by the 
minister, as much as if you’d been a white 
man! ” said Eliza, simply. 

“ Don’t you know a slave can't be married ? 
There is no law in this*country for that;- I can't 
hold } T ou for my wife, if he chooses to part us. 
That’s why I wish I'd never seen you, — why I 
wish I’d never been born; it would have been 
better for us both, — it would have been better 
for this poor child if he had never been born. All 
this may happen to him yet!” 

“ 0, but master is so kind !” 

“ Yes, but who knows ? — he may die — and 
then he may be sold to nobody knows who. What 

leasure is it that he is handsome, and smart, and 

right ? I tell you, Eliza, that a sword will pierce 
through your' soul for every good and pleasant 
thing your child is or has; it will make him 
worth too much for you to keep !” 

The words smote heavily on Eliza’s heart; the 
vision of the trader came before her eyes, and, as 
if some one had struck her a deadly blow, she 
turned pale and gasped for breath. She looked 
nervously out on the veranda, where the boy, tired 
of the" grave conversation, had retired, and where 


he was riding triumphantly up and down on Mr. 
Shelby’s walking-stick. She would have spoken 
to tell her husband her fears, but cheeked herself. 

“No, no, — he has enough to bear, poor fel¬ 
low!” she thought. “No, I won’t tell him; 
besides, it an’t true ; Missis never deceives us.” 

“ So, Eliza, my girl,” said the husband, mourn¬ 
fully, “bear up, now; and good-by, for I’m 
going.” 

“ Going, George ! Going where ?” 

“To Canada,” said he, straightening himself 
up ; “ and when I’m there, I ’ll buy you ; that’s 
all the hope that’s left us. You have a kind 
master, that won't refuse to sell you. I ’ll buy 
you and the boy ; — God helping me, I will!” 

“ 0, dreadful! if you should be taken?” 

“ I won't be taken, Eliza ; I ’ll die first! I ’ll 
be free, or I ’ll die !” 

“ You won't kill yourself!” 

“ No need of that. They will kill me, fast 
enough; they never will get me down the river 
alive !” 

“0, George, for my sake, do be careful! 
Don’t do anything wicked; don’t lay hands on 
yourself, or anybody else ! You are tempted too 
much — too much; but don’t — go you must — 
but go carefully, prudently; pray God to help 
you.” 

“ Well, then, Eliza, hear my plan. Mas’r 
took it into his head to send me right by here, 
with a note to Mr. Synnnes, that lives a mile 
past. I believe he expected I should come here 
to tell you what I have. It would please him, 
if he thought it would aggravate 4 Shelby’s folks,’ 
as he calls 'em. I'm going home quite resigned, 
you understand, as if all was over. I’ve got some 
preparations made, — and there are those that 
will help me ; and, in the eourse of a week or so, 
I shall be among the missing, some day. Pray 
for me, Eliza; perhaps the good Lord will hear 
you." 

“0, pray yourself, George, and go trusting in 
Him ; then you won't do anything wicked”’ 

“ Well, now, good-by ,” said George, holding 
Eliza's hands, and gazing into her eyes, without 
moving. They stood silent; then there were 
last words, and sobs, and bitter weeping, — such 
parting as those may make whose hope to meet 
again is as the spider's web, — and the husband 
and wife were parted. 


CHAPTER IV. 

AN EVENING IN UNCLE T05l’s CABIN. 

The cabin of Uncle Tom was a small log build¬ 
ing, close adjoining to “ the house,” as the negr j 
par excellence designates his master’s dwelling. 
In front it had a neat garden-patch, where, every 
summer, strawberries, raspberries, and a vavLyv 
of fruits and vegetables, flourished under care'A 
tending. The whole front of it was Covered by a 
large scarlet bignonia and a native multiflora 
rose, which, entwisting and interlacing, left 
scarce a vestige of the rough logs to be seen. 
Here, also, in summer, various brilliant annuals, 
such as marigolds, petunias, four-o'chicks, found 
an indulgent corner in which to unfold their 
splendors, and were the delight and pride of 
Aunt Chloe’s heart. 

Let us enter the dwelling. The evening meal 
at the house is over, and Aunt Chloe, who pre- 
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sided over its preparation as head eook, has left 
to inferior officers in the kitchen the business of 
clearing away and washing dishes, and eome out 
into her own snug territories, to “ get her ole man’s 
supper ; ” therefore, doubt not that it is she you 
3 ee by the fire, presiding with anxious interest 
over certain frizzling items in a stew-pan, and 
anon with grave consideration lifting the eover 
of a bake-kettle, from whence steam forth in- 
dnbitable intimations of “something good.” A 
ronnd, black, shining face is hers, so glossy as to 
suggest the idea that she might have been 
washed over with white of eggs, like one of her 
own tea rusks. Her whole plump countenance 
beams with satisfaction and contentment from 
under her well-starched checked turban, bearing 
on it, however, if we must confess it, a little 
of that tinge of self-consciousness which becomes 
the first cook of the neighborhood, as Aunt Chloe 
was universally held and acknowledged to be. 

A cook she certainly was, in the very bone and 
centre of her soul.* Not a chieken or turkey or 
duck in the barn-yard but looked grave when 
they saw her approaching, and seemed evidently 
to be reflecting on their latter end ; and certain 
it was that she was always meditating on truss¬ 
ing, stuffing and roasting, to a degree that was 
calculated to inspire terror in any reflecting fowl 
living. Her corn-cake, in all its varieties of hoe- 
cake, dodgers, muffins, and other species too 
numerous to mention, was a sublime mystery to 
all less practised compounders; and she would 
shake her fat sides with honest pride and merri¬ 
ment, as she would narrate the fruitless efforts 
that one and another of her eompeers had made 
to attain to her elevation. 

The arrival of company at the house, the 
arranging of dinners and suppers “ in style,” 
awoke all the energies of her soul; and no sight 
was more welcome to her than a pile of travel¬ 
ling trunks launched on the veranda, for then 
she foresaw fresh eflbrts and fresh triumphs. 

Just at present, however, Aunt Chloe is look¬ 
ing into the bake-pan ; in which congenial opera¬ 
tion we shall leave her till we finish our picture 
of the cottage. 

In one corner of it stood a bed, covered neatly 
with a snowy spread ; and .by the side of it was 
a piece of carpeting, of some considerable size. 
On this piece of carpeting Aunt Chloe took her 
stand, as being decidedly in the upper walks of 
life ; and it and the bed by which it lay, and the 
whole corner, in fact, were treated with distin¬ 
guished consideration, and made, so far-as pos¬ 
sible, sacred from the marauding inr.oads and 
desecrations of little folks. In fact, that corner 
was the drawing-room of the establishment. In 
the other eorner was a bed of much humbler pre¬ 
tensions, and evidently designed for vse. The 
wall over the fireplace was adorned with some 
* very brilliant scriptural prints, and a portrait of 
General Washington, drawn and colored in a 
manner which would certainly have astonished 
that hero, if ever he had happened to meet with 
its like. 

On a rough bench in the corner, a couple of 
woolly-headed boys, with glistening black eyes 
and fat shining cheeks, were busy in superin¬ 
tending the first walking operations of the baby, 
which, as is usually the ease, consisted in get¬ 
ting upon its feet, balancing a moment, and then 
tumbling down, — each successive failure being 
violently cheered, as something decidedly clever. 


A table, somewhat rheumatic in its limbs, wa9 
drawn out in front of the fire, and covered with 
a cloth, displaying eups and saueers of a decid¬ 
edly brilliant pattern, with other symptoms of an 
approaching meal. At this table was seated 
Uncle Tom, Mr. Shelby’s best hand, who, as he 
is to be the hero of our story, we must daguer¬ 
reotype for our readers. He was a large, broad- 
chested, powerfully-made man, of a full glossy 
black, and a face whose truly African features 
were characterized by an expression of grave 
and steady good sense, united with much kindli¬ 
ness and benevolence. There was something 
about his whole air self-respecting and dignified, 
yet united with a eonfidin'g and humble sirnplio 
ity. 

He was very busily intent at this moment on a 
slate lying before him, on which he was carefully 
and slowly endeavoring to accomplish a copy of 
some letters, in which operation he was over¬ 
looked by. young Mas’r George, a smart, bright 
boy of thirteen, who appeared fully to realize the 
dignity of his position as instructor. 

“ Not that way, Uncle Tom,— not that way,” 
said he, briskly, as Uncle Tom laboriously brought 
up the tail of his g the wrong side out; “ that 
makes a q, you see.” 

“La sakes, now, does it I” said Uncle Tom, 
looking with a respectful, admiring air, as his 
young teacher flourishingly scrawled q' s and g-’s 
innumerable for his edification ; and then, taking 
the pencil in his big, heavy fingers, he patiently 
re-eommenced. 

“How easy white folks al’us does things!” 
said Aunt Chloe, pausing while she was greasing 
a griddle with a scrap of bacon on her fork, and 
regarding young Master George with pride. 
“The way he can write, now! and read, too' 
and then to come out here evenings and read his 
lessons to us,— it’s mighty interestin’!” 

“But, Aunt Chloe, I’m getting mighty hun 
gry,” said George. “Isn’t that eake in the 
skillet almost done?” 

“ Mose done, Mas’r George,” said Aunt Chloe, 
lifting the lid and peeping in, — “ browning beau¬ 
tiful — a real lovely brown. Ah! let me alone 
for dat. Missis let Sally try to make some cake, 
t’other day, jes to lam her, she said. ‘ 0, go 
way, Missis,’ says I; ‘ it really hurts my feelin’s, 
now, to see good vittles spiled dat ar way! Cake 
ris all to one side — no shape at all; no more 
than my shoe ; — go way !” 

And with this final expression of contempt for 
Sally's greenness, Aunt Chloe whipped the cover 
off the bake-kettle, and disclosed to view a neatly- 
baked pound-eake, of which no city confectioner 
need to have been ashamed. This being evident¬ 
ly the central point of the entertainment. Aunt 
Chloe began now to bustle about earnestly in the 
supper department. 

“Here you, Mose and Pete! get out de way, 
you niggers! Get away, Polly, honey, — mam¬ 
my ’ll give her baby somefin, by and by. Now, 
Mas’r George, you jest take -off dem books, and 
set down now with my old man, and I ’ll take up 
de sausages, and have de first griddle full of cakes 
on your plates in less dan no time.” 

“ They wanted me to eome to supper in the 
house,” said George; “but I knew what was 
what too well for that, Aunt Chloe.” 

“ So you did — so you did, honey,” said Aunt 
Chloe, heaping the smoking batter-cakes on his 
plate; “youknow’d your old aunty’d keep the 
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Lest foi you. 0, let you alone for dat! Go 
way!” And, with that, aunty gave George a 
nudge with her finger, designed to be immensely 
facetious, and turned again to her griddle with 
great briskness. 

“ Now for the cake,” said Master George, when 
the activity of the griddle department had some¬ 
what subsided; and, with that, the youngster 
flourished a large knife over the article in ques¬ 
tion. 

“ La bless you, Mas’r George! ” said Aunt 
Chloe, with earnestness, catching his arm, “you 
would n’t be for cuttin’ it wid dat ar great heavy 
knife! Smash all down — spile all de pretty rise 
of it. Here, I’ve got a thin old knife, I keeps 
sharp a purpose. Dar now, see! comes apart 
light as a feather! Now eat away — you won’t 
get anything to beat dat ar.” 

“ Tom Lincon says,” said George, speaking 
with his mouth full, “ that their Jinny is a bet¬ 
ter cook than you.” 

“ Dem Lincons an’t much count, no way!” 
said Aunt Chloe, contemptuously ; “ I mean set 
along side our folks. They’s ’spectable folks 
enough in a kinder plain way; but, as to gettin’ 
up anything in style, they don’t begin to have a 
notion on’t. Set Mas’r Lincon, now, alongside 
Mas’r Shelby ! Good Lor ! and Missis Lincon, — 
can she kinder sweep it into a room like my mis¬ 
sis, — so kinder splendid, yer know ! 0, go way ! 
don’t tell me nothin’ of dem Lincons!” — and 
Aunt Chloe tossed her head as one who hoped she 
did know something of the world. 

“Well, though, I’ve heard you say,” said 
George, “ that Jinny was a pretty fair cook.” 

“So I did,” said Aunt Chloe, — “I may say 
dat. Good, plain, common cookin’, Jinny ’ll do ; 
— make a good pone o’ bread, — bile her taters 
far, — her corn cakes isn’t extra, not extra, now, 
Jinny’s corn cakes is n’t, but then they’s far, — 
but, Lor, come to de higher branches, and what 
can she do I Why, she makes pies — sartin she 
does; but what kinder crust 1 Can she make 
your real flecky paste, as melts in your mouth, 
and lies all up like a puff? Now, I went over 
thar when Miss Mary was gwine to be married, 
and Jinny she jest showed me de weddin’ pies. 
Jinny and I is good friends, ye know. I never 
said nothin’; but go long, Mas’r George ! Why, 
I shouldn’t sleep a wink for a week,^f I had a 
batch of pies like dem ar. Why, dey wan’t no 
’count ’tall.” 

“I suppose Jinny thought they were ever so 
nice,” said George. 

“Thought so!—didn’t she? Thar she was, 
showing ’em, as innocent — ye see, it’s jest here, 
Jinny don’t know. Lor, the family an’t nothing! 
She can’t be epeeted to know! ’Ta’nt no fault o’ 
hem. Ah, MaS'r George, you does n’t know half 
your privileges in yer family and bringin’ up !” 
Here Aunt Chloe sighed, and rolled up her eyes 
with emotion. 

“ 1 ’m sure, Aunt Chloe, I understand ail my 
pie and pudding privileges,” said George. “ Ask 
Tom Lincon if I don’t crow over him, every time 
I meet him.” « 

Aunt Chloe sat back in her ehitir, and indulged 
in a hearty guffaw of laughter, at this witticism 
of young Mas Vs, laughing till the tears rolled 
down her black, shining cheeks, and varying the 
exercise with playfully slapping and poking Mas’r 
Georgey, and telling him to go way, and that he 
was a case — that he was fi : to kill her, and that 


he sartin would kill her, one of these days; and 
between each of these sanguinary predictions, 
going off into a laugh, each longer and stronger 
than the other, till George really began to think 
that he was a very dangerously witty fellow, and 
that it became him to be careful how he talked 
“ as funny as he could.” 

“ And so ye tolled Tom, did ye ? 0, Lor! what 
young uns will be up ter ! Ye crowed over Tom ? 
0, Lor! Mas'r George, if ye wouldn't make a 
hornbug laugh !” 

“Yes,” said George, “ I says to him, ‘Tom, 
you ought to see some of Aunt Chloe’s pies; 
they ’re the right sort,’ says I.” 

“ Pity, now, Tom could n’t,” said Aunt Chloe, 
on whose benevolent heart the idea of Tom’s be¬ 
nighted condition seemed to make a strong im¬ 
pression. “'Ye oughter just ask him here to din¬ 
ner, some o’ these times, Mas’r George,” she 
added ; “it would look quite pretty of ye. Ye 
know, Mas'r George, ye oughtenter feel ’bove no¬ 
body, on ’count yer privileges, ’cause all our 
privileges is gi'n to us; we ought al’ays to 
'member that,” said Aunt Chloe, looking quite 
serious. 

“Well, I mean to ask Tom here, some day 
next week,” said George ; “ and you do your 
prettiest, Aunt Chloe, and we ’ll make him stare. 
Won’t we make him eat so he won’t get over it 
for a fortnight ?’’ 

“Yes, yes — sartin,” said Aunt Chloe, de¬ 
lighted ; “ you ’ll see. Lor ! to think of some of 
our dinners ! Yer mind dat ar great chicken pie I 
made when we guv de dinner to General Knox ? 
I and Missis, we come pretty near quarrelling 
about dat ar crust. What does get into ladies 
sometimes, I don't know ; but, sometimes, when 
a body has de heaviest kind o’ ’sponsibility on 
em, as ye may say, and is all kinder ‘ seris ’ and 
taken up, dey takes dat ar time to be hangin’ 
round and kinder interferin’! Now, Missis, she 
wanted me to do dis way, and she wanted me to 
do dat way ; and, finally, I got kinder sarcy, and, 
says I, ‘ Now, Missis, do jist look at dem beauti¬ 
ful white hands o’ yourn, with long fingers, and 
all a sparkling with rings, like my white lilies 
when de dew is on ’em ; and look at my great 
black stumpin hands. Now, don’t ye think dat 
de Lord must have meant me to make de pie-crust, 
and you-to stay in de parlor? ’ Dar ! I was jist 
so sarcy, Mas’r George.” 

“ And what did mother say?” said George. 

“ Say ? — why, she kinder larfed in her eyes — 
dem great handsome eyes o’ hern ; and, says she, 
‘ Well, Aunt Chloe, I think you are about in the 
right on ’t,’ says she ; and she went off in de par¬ 
lor. She oughter cracked me over de head for 
bein’ so sarcy ; but dar’s whar’t is — I can’t do 
nothin’ with ladies in de kitchen!” 

“ Well, you made out well with that dinner,-- 
I remember everybody said so,” said George. 

“Didn’t I? And wan’t I behind de dinin’- 
room door dat bery day? and didn't I see de 
General pass his plate three times for some more 
dat berry pie? — and, says he, ‘You must have 
an uncommon cook, Mrs. Shelby.’ Lor! I was 
fit to split myself. 

“ And de Gineral, he knows what cookin’ is,” 
said Aunt Chloe, drawing herself up with an air. 
“ Berry nice man, de Gineral! lie comes of one 
of de bery fustest families in Old Virginny! He 
knows what’s what, now, as well as I do — de 
Gineral. Ye see, there’s pints in all pies, Mas’r 
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George ; but tan’t everybody knows what they is, 
or orter be. But the Gineral, he knows ; I knew 
by his ’marks he made. Yes, he knows what de 
pints is!” 

By this time, Master George had arrived at that 
pass to which even a boy can come (under uncom¬ 
mon circumstances), when he really could not 
cat'another morsel; and, therefore, he was at lei¬ 
sure to notice the pile of woolly heads and glisten¬ 
ing eyes which were regarding their operations 
hungrily from the opposite corner. 

“ Here, you Mose, Pete,” he said, breaking off 
liberal bits and throwing it at them ; “ you want 
some, don’t you? Come, Aunt Chloe, bake them 
some cakes.” 

And George and Tom moved to a comfortable 
seat in the chimney-corner, while Aunt Chloe. 
after baking a goodly pile of cakes, took her baby 
on her lap, and began alternately filling its mouth 
and her own, and distributing to Mose and Pete, 
who seemed rather to prefer eating theirs as they 
rolled about on the floor under the table, tickling 
each other, and occasionally pulling the baby’s 
toes. 

“ 0 ! go long, will ye?” said the mother, giv¬ 
ing now and then a kick, in a kind of general 
way, under the table, when the movement became 
too obstreperous.- “Can’t ye be decent when 
white folks comes to see ye? Stop dat ar, now, 
will ye. Better mind yerselves, or I ’ll take ye 
down a button-hole lower when Mas’r George is 
gone!” 

What meaning was couched under this terri¬ 
ble threat, it is difficult to say; but certain it is 
that its awful indistinctness seemed to produce 
very little impression on the young sinners 
addressed. 

“La, now!” said Uncle Tom, “they are so 
full of tickle, all the while, they can’t behave 
theirselves.” 

Here the boys emerged from under the table, 
and, with hands and faces well plastered with 
molasses, began a vigorous kissing of the baby. 

“ Get along wid ye !” said the mother, pushing 
away their woolly heads. “ Ye ’ll all stick to¬ 
gether, and never get clar, if ye do dat fashion. Go 
long to de spring and wash yerselves!” she said, 
seconding her exhortations by a slap, which re¬ 
sounded very formidably, but which seemed only 
to knock out so much more laugh from the young 
ones, as they tumbled precipitately over each 
other out of doors, where they fairly screamed 
with merriment. 

“ Did ye ever see such aggravating young 
uns? ” said Aunt Chloe, rather complacently, as, 
producing an old towel, kept for such emergencies, 
she poured a little water out of the cracked tea¬ 
pot on it, and began rubbing off the molasses 
from the baby’s face and hands; and, having 
polished her till she shone, she set her down in 
Tom’s lap, while she busied herself in clearing 
away supper. The baby employed the intervals 
in pulling Tom’s nose, scratching his face, and 
burying her fat hands in his woolly hair, which 
last operation seemed to afford her special 
content. 

“ An’t she a peart young un ?” said Tom, hold¬ 
ing her from him to take a full-length view ; then, 

etting up, he set her on his broad shoulder, and 

egan capering and dancing witl her, while 
Mas’r George snapped at her with his pocket- 
handkerchief, and Mose and Pete, now returned 
again, roarcl after her like bears, till Aunt Chloe 
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declared that they “ fairly took her head off” 
with their noise. As, according to her own 
statement, this surgical operation was a matter of 
daily occurrence in the cabin, the declaration no 
whit abated the merriment, till every one had 
roared and tumbled and danced themselves down 
to a state of composure. 

“ Well, now, I hopes you ’re done,” said Aunt 
Chloe, who had been busy in pulling out a rude 
box of a trundle-bed ; “ and now, you Mose and 
you Pete, get into thar; for we’s goin’ to have 
the meetin’.” 

“0, mother, we don’t wanter. We wants to 
sit up to meetin’, — meetin’s is so curious. We 
likes ’em.” 

“La, Aunt Chloe, shove it under, and let ’em 
sit up,” said Mas’r George, decisively, giving a 
push to the rude machine. 

Aunt Chloe, having thus saved appearances, 
seemed highly delighted to push the thing under, 
saying, as she did so, “ Well, mebbe ’twill do 
’em some good.” 

The house now resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole, to consider the accommodations and 
arrangements for the meeting. 

“ What we’s to do for cheers, now, 1 deelar I 
don’t know,” said Aunt Chloe. As the meet¬ 
ing had been held at Uncle Tom’s, weekly, for an 
indefinite length of time, without any more 
“ cheers,” there seemed some encouragement to 
hope that a way would be discovered at present. 

“ Old Uncle Peter sung both de legs out of dat 
oldest cheer, last week,” suggested Mose. 

“ You go long! I ’ll boun’ you pulled ’em out; 
some o’ your shines,” said Aunt Chloe. 

“ Well, it ’ll stand, if it only keeps jam up agin 
de wall!” said Mose. 

“ Den Uncle Peter mus’n’t sit in it, cause he 
al’ays hitches when he gets a singing. He 
hitched pretty nigh across de room, t’other 
night,” said Pete. 

“ Good Lor! get him in it, then,” said Mose, 

“ and den he’d begin, ‘ Come saints and sinners, 
hear me tell,’ and den down he’d go,” — and 
Mose imitated precisely the nasal tones of the old 
man, tumbling on the floor, to illustrate the sup¬ 
posed catastrophe. 

“ Come now, be decent, can’t ye?” said Aunt 
Chloe ; “an’t yer shamed?” 

Mas’r George, however, joined the offender in 
the laugh, and declared decidedly that Mose was 
a “ buster.” So the maternal admonition seemed 
rather to fail of effect. 

“Well, ole man,” said Aunt Chloe, “you’ll 
have to tote in them ar bar’ls.” 

“ Mother’s bar’Is is like dat ar widder’s, Mas’r 
George was reading ’bout, in de good book, — dey 
never finis,” said Mose, aside to Pete. 

“I’m sure one on ’em caved in last week,” 
said Pete, “ and let ’em all down in de middle of 
de singin’; dat ar was failin’, warnt it? ” 

During this aside between Mose and Pete, two- 
empty casks had been rolled into the cabin, an<J v 
being secured from rolling, by stones on each side, 
boards were laid across them, which arrangement, 
together with the turning#down of certain tubs 
and pails, and the disposing of the rickety chairs, 
at last completed the preparation. 

“ Mas’r George is such a beautiful reader, now, 

I know he ’ll stay to read for us,” said Aunt 
Chloe ; ‘ ’peais like ’t will be so much more inter¬ 
estin’.” 

George very readily consented, for your boy is 
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always ready for anything that makes him of im¬ 
portance. 

The room was soon filled with a motley assem¬ 
blage, from the old gray-headed patriarch of 
eighty, to the young girl and lad of fifteen. A 
little harmless gossip ensued on various themes, 
such as where old Aunt Sally got her new red 
head-kerchief, and how “ Missis was a going to 
give Lizzy that spotted muslin gown, when she’d 
ot her new berage made up;” and how Mas’r 
helby was thinking of buying a new sorrel colt, 
that was going to prove an addition to the glories 
of the place. A few of the worshippers belonged 
to families hard by, who had got permission to 
attend, and who brought in various choice scraps 
of information, about the sayings and doings at 
the house and on the place, which circulated as 
freely as the same sort of small change does in 
higher circles. 

After a while, the singing commenced, to the 
evident delight of ah present. Not even all the 
disadvantage of nasal intonation could prevent the 
effect of the naturally fine voices, in airs at once 
wild and spirited. The words were sometimes 
the well-known and common hymns sung in the 
churches about, and sometimes of a wilder, more 
indefinite character, picked up at camp-meetings. 

The chorus of one of them, which ran as fol¬ 
lows, was sung with great energy and unction: 

“ Die on the field of battle, 

Die on the field of battle. 

Glory in my soul.’’ 

Another'special favorite had oft repeated the 
words — 

“C I’m going to glory, — w<»n’t you come along with 
me ? 

Don’t you see the angels beck’ning, and a calling me 
away 1 

Don’t you see the golden city and the everlasting 
day l ” 

There were others, which made incessant men¬ 
tion of “ Jordan's banks,” and “ Canaan’s fields,” 
and the “ New Jerusalem for the negro mind, 
impassioned and imaginative, always. attaches 
itself to hymns and expressions of a vivid and 
pictorial nature ; and, as they sung, some laughed, 
and some cried, and some clapped hands, or shook 
hands rejoicingly with each other, as if they had 
fairly gained the other side of the river. 

Various exhortations, or relations of experience, 
followed, and intermingled with the singing. 
One old gray-headed woman, long past work, but 
much revered as a sort of chronicle of the past, 
yose, and leaning on her staff, said — 

“Well, chil'en! Well, I’m mighty glad to 
hear ye all and see ye all once more, ’cause I 
don’t know when I ’ll be gone to glory ; but I’ve 
done got ready, chil’en ; ’pears like I’d got my 
little bundle all tied up, and my bonnet on, jest a 
waitin’ for the stage to come along and take me 
home ; sometimes, m the night, I think I hear the 
wheels a rattlin’, and I’m lookin’ out all the 
time ; now, you jest be ready too, for I tell ye all, 
chil’en,” she said, striking her staff hard on the 
floor, “ dat ar glory is a mighty thing! It’s a 
mighty thing, chil’en, — you don’no nothing 
about it, — it's wonderful .” And the old crea¬ 
ture sat down, with streaming tears, as wholly 
OTLTomie, while the whole circle struck up — 

“ 0 Canaan, bright Canaan- 
I'm bound for the land Canaan 


Mas’r George, by request read the last chap¬ 
ters of Revelation, often interrupted by such 
exclamations as “ The sakes now!” “ Only hear 

that!” “Jest think on’t!” “Is all that a 
cornin’ sure enough?” 

George, who was a bright boy, and well trained 
in religious things by his mother, finding him¬ 
self an object of general admiration, threw in 
expositions of his own, from time to time, with a 
commendable seriousness and gravity, for which 
he was admired by the young and blessed by the 
old; and it was agreed, on all hands, that “ a 
minister couldn’t lay it off better than he did;” 
that “ ’twas reely ’mazin’!” 

Uncle Tom was a sort of patriarch in religious 
matters, in the neighborhood. Having, naturally, 
an organization in which the morale was strongly 
predominant, together with a greater breadth and 
cultivation of mind than obtained among his com¬ 
panions, he was looked up to with great respect, 
as a sort of minister among them ; and the simple, 
hearty, sincere style of his exhortations might 
have edified even'better educated persons, ilut 
it was in prayer that he especially excelled. 
Nothing could exceed the touching simplicity, the 
child-like earnestness, of his prayer, enriched 
with the language of Scripture, which seemed so 
entirely to have wrought itself into his being, as 
to have become a part of himself, and to drop 
from his lips unconsciously; in the language of a 
pious old negro, he “ prayed right up.” And so 
much did his prayer always work on the devo¬ 
tional feelings of his audiences, that there seemed 
often a danger that it would be lost altogether in 
the abundance of the responses which broke out 
everywhere around him. 

While this scene was passing in the cabin of 
the man, one quite otherwise passed in the halls 
of the master. 

The trader and Mr. Shelby were seated together 
in the dining room afore-named, at a table covered 
with papers and writing utensils. 

Mr. Shelby was busy in counting, some bun¬ 
dles of bills, which, as they were counted, he 
pushed over to the trader, who counted them 
likewise. 

“All fair,” said the trader ; “ and now for sign¬ 
ing these yer.” 

Mr. Shelby hastily drew the bills of sale to¬ 
wards him, and signed them, like a man that 
hurries over some disagreeable business, and then 
pushed them over with the money. Haley pro¬ 
duced, from a well-worn valise, a parchment, 
which, after looking over it a moment, he handed 
to Mr. Shelby, who took it with a gesture of sup¬ 
pressed eagerness. 

“ Wal, now, the thing’s done ' ” said the trader, 
getting up. 

“It’s done /” said Mr. Shelby, in a musing 
tone; and, fetching a long breath, he repeated, 
“ It ’s done! ” 

“ Yer don’t seem to feel much pleased with it, 
’pears to me,” said the trader. 

“Haley,” said Mr. Shelby, “I hope you ’ll re 
member that you promised, on your honor, you 
wouldn’t sell Tom, without knowing what sort 
of hands he’s going into.” 

“Why, you’ve just done it, sir,” said the 
trader. 

“ Circumstances, you well know, obliged me,’ 
said Shelby, haughtily. 
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“Wal,you know, they may ’bilge me, too,” 
Said the trader. “ Howsomever, I ’ll do the very 
best I can in gettin’ Tom a good berth ; as to my 
treatin’ on him bad, you needn’t be a grain 
afeard If there’s anything that I thank the 
Lord for, it is that I'm never noways cruel.” 

After the expositions which the trader had 
previously given of his humane principles, Mr. 
Shelby did not feel particularly reassured by 
these declarations; but, as they were the best 
comfort the case admitted of, he allowed the 
trader to depart in silence, and betook himself to 
a solitary cigar. 


CHAPTER V. 

SHOWING THE FEELINGS OF LIVING PROPERTY ON 
CHANGING OWNERS. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelby had retired to their apart¬ 
ment for the night, fie was lounging in a large 
easy-ohair, looking over some letters that had 
come in the afternoon mail, and she was standing 
before her mirror, brushing out the complicated 
braids and curls in which Eliza had arranged her 
hair; for, noticing her pale cheelts and haggard 
eyes, she had excused her attendance that night, 
and ordered her to bed. The employment, natu¬ 
rally enough, suggested her conversation with the 
girl in the morning; ani, turning to her husband, 
she said, carelessly, . 

“ By the by, Arthur, who was that low-bred 
fellow that you lugged in to our dinner-table to¬ 
day!” 

“Haley is his name,” said Shelby, turning 
himself rather uneasily in his chair, and continu¬ 
ing with his eyes fixed on a letter. 

“Haley! Who is he, and what may be his 
business here, pray?” 

“Well, he’s a man that I transacted some 
business with, last time I was at Natchez,” said 
Mr. Shelby. 

“ And he presumed on it to make himself quite 
at home, and call and dine here, ay?” 

“ Why, I invited him; I had some accounts 
with him,” said Shelby. 

“ Is he a negro-trader?” said Mrs. jShelby, no¬ 
ticing a certain embarrassment in her husband’s 
manuer. 

“ Why, my dear, what put that into your 
head?” said Shelby, looking up. 

“Nothing, — only Eliza came in here, after 
dinner, in a great worry, crying and taking on, 
and said you were talking with a trader, and that 
she heard him make an offer for her boy — the 
ridiculous little goose!” 

“She did, hey?” said Mr. Shelby, returning 
to his paper, which he seemed for a few moments 
quite intent upon, not perceiving that he was 
holding it bottom upwards. 

“ It will have to come out,” said he, mentally ; 
“ as well now as ever.” 

“ I.told Eliza,” said Mrs. Shelby, as she con¬ 
tinued brushing her hair, “ that she was a little 
fool for her pains, and that you never had any¬ 
thing to do with that sort of persons. Of eoursc, 
I knew you never meant to sell any of our people, 
— least of all, to such a fellow.” 

“ Well, Emily, 1 ’ said her husband, “ so I have 
always felt and said; but the fa,ct is that my busi¬ 
ness lies so that I cannot get on without. 1 shall 
have to sell some of my hands.’ 1 


‘‘ To that creature ? Impossible ! Air. Shelby 
you cannot be serious.” 

“I’m sorry to say that I am,” said Mr. Shel¬ 
by. “ I ’ye agreed to sell Tom.” 

“ MThat! our Tom ? — that good, faithful ciea- 
ture?—been your faithful servant from a boy! 
0, Sir. Shelby ! — and you have promised him his 
freedom, too, — you and I have spoken to him a 
hundred times of it. Well, I can believe anything 
now, — I can believe now that you could sell lit¬ 
tle^ Harry, poor Eliza’s only child!” said Mrs 
Shelby, in a tone between grief and indignation. 

“Well, since you'must know all, it is so. I 
have agreed to sell Tom and Harry both ; and I 
don’t know why I am to be rated, as if.I were a 
monster, for doing what every one does every 
day.” 

“But why, of all others, choose these?” said 
Mrs. Shelby. “ Whv sell them, of all on the 
place, if 3 r ou must sell at all?” 

“ Because they will bring the highest sum of 
any, — that’s why. I eould choose another, if 
yon say so. The fellow made me a high bid on 
Eliza, if that would suit you any better,” said 
Air. Shelby. 

“ The wretch !” said Airs. Shelby, vehemently. 

“ Well, I didn’t listen to it, a moment, — out 
of regard to your feelings, I wouldn’t; — so give 
me some credit.” 

“ Aly dear,” said Airs. Shelby, recollecting her¬ 
self, “ forgive me. I have been hasty. I was 
surprised, and entirely unprepared for this; — 
but surely you will allow me to intercede for these 
poor creatures. Tom is a noble-hearted, faithful 
fellow, if he is black. I do believe, Air. Shelby, 
that if he were put to it, he would lay down his 
life for you.” 

“ I know it, — I dare say; —but what’s tho 
use of all this ? —I can’t help myself.” 

“ Why not make a pecuniary sacrifice? I’m 
willing to bear my part of the inconvenience. 0, 
Air. Shelby, I have tried — tried most faithfully, 
as a Christian woman should — to do my duty to 
these poor, simple, dependent ereatures. I have 
cared for them, instructed them, watched over 
them, and known all their little cares and joys, 
for years ; and how can I ever hold up my head 
again among them, if, for the sake of a little 
paltry gain, we sell such a faithful, excellent, 
confiding creature as poor Tom, and tear from 
him in a moment all we have taught him to love 
and value ? I have taught them the duties of the 
family, of parent and child, and husband and 
wife ; and how can I bear to have this open ac¬ 
knowledgment that we care for no tie, no duty, 
no relation, however sacred, compared with mon¬ 
ey ? I have talked with Eliza about her boy — 
her duty to him as a Christian mother, to watch 
over him, pray for him, and bring him up in a 
Christian way ; and now what can I say, if you 
tear him away, and sell him, soul and body, to a 
profane, unprincipled man. just to save a little 
money ? I have told her that one soul is worth 
more than all the money in the world ; and how 
will she believe me when she sees us turn round 
and sell her child ? — sell him, perhaps, to certain 
ruin of body and soul !” 

“ I’m sorry you feel so about it, Emily, — in¬ 
deed I am,” said Air. Shelby ; “ and I respect your 
feelings, too, though I don’t pretend to share 
them to their full extent; but I tell you now, 
solemnly, it's of no use — I can't help myself- 
I didn’t mean to tell you this, Emily; but, in 
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plain words, there is no choice between selling | 
these two and selling everything. Either they j 
must go, or all must. Haley has come into pos- 1 
session of a mortgage, which, if I don’t clear off 
with him directly, will take everything before it. 
I’ve raked, and"scraped, and borrowed, and all 
but begged, — and the price of these two was \ 
needed to make up the balance, and I had to give 
them up. Haley fancied the child; he agreed to 
settle the matter that way, and no other. I was 
in his power, and had to do it. If you feel so to 
have them sold, would it be any better to have 
all sold?” 

Mrs. Shelby stood like one stricken. Finally, 
turning to her toilet, she rested her face in her 
hands, and gave a sort of groan. 

“This is God’s curse on slavery]—a bitter, 
bitter, most accursed thing! — a curse to the 
master and a curse to the slave! I was a fool 
to think I could make anything good out of such j 
a deadly evil. It is a sin to hold a slave under 
laws like ours, — I always felt it was, —I always J 
thought so when I was a girl, — I thought so i 
still more after I joined the church ; but I thought 
I could gild it over, — I thought, by kindness, 
and care, and instruction, I could make the con¬ 
dition of mine bettor than freedom — fool that I 
was!” 

“ Why, wife, you are getting to be an aboli¬ 
tionist, quite.” 

“ Abolitionist! if they knew all I know about 
slavery, they might talk ! We don’t need them 
to tell us ; you know I never thought that slavery 
was right — never felt willing to own slaves.” 

“ Well, therein you differ from many wise and 
pious men,” said Mr. Shelby. “You remember, 
Air. B.’s sermon, the other Sunday?” 

“I don't want to hear such sermons ; I never 
wish to hear Mr. B. in our church again. Min¬ 
isters can’t help the evil, perhaps, — can’t cure 
it, any more than we can, —but defend it! — it 
always went against my common sense. And I 
think you did n’t think much of that sermon, 
either.” 

“ Well,” said Shelby, “ I must say these min¬ 
isters sometimes carry matters further than we! 
poor sinners would exactly dare to do. We men 
of the world must wink pretty hard at various 
tilings, and get used to a deal that isn’t the exact 
thing. But we don’t quite fancy, when women 
and ministers come out broad and square, and go 
beyond us in matters of either modesty or morals, 
that’s a fact. But now, my dear, I trust you see 
the necessity of the thing, and you see that 1 
have done the very best that circumstances would 
allow.” 

“0 yes, yes!” said Mrs. Shelby, hurriedly 
and abstractedly fingering her gold watch, — “I 
haven’t any jewelry of any amount,” she added, 
thoughtfully; “ but would not this watch do 
something !—it was an expensive one, when it 
was bought. If I could only at least save Eliza’s 
child, I would sacrifice anything I have.” 

“I’m sorry, very sorry, Emily,” said Mr. Shelby, 
u I’m sorry this takes hold of you so ; but it will 
do no good. The fact is, Emily, the thing’s 
done; the bills of sale are already signed, and in 
Haley’s hands ; and you must be thankful it is 
no worse. That man has had it in his power to I 
ruin us all, — and now he is fairly off. If you 
knew the man as I do, you’d think that we had 
had a narrow escape.” 

“Ta he so hard, then?” 
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“Why, not a cruel man, exactly, lut a man 
of leather, — a man alive to nothing but trade 
and profit, —cool, and unhesitating, and unrelent¬ 
ing, as death and the grave. He’d sell his own 
mother at a good percentage — not wishing the 
old woman any harm, either.” 

“ And this wretch owns that good, faithful 
Tom, and Eliza’s child!” 

“ Well, my dear, the fact is that this goes 
rather hard with me; it’s a thing 1 hate to think 
of. Haley wants to drive matters, and take pos¬ 
session to-morrow. I’m going to get out my 
horse bright and early, and be off. I can’t see 
Tom, that’s a fact; and you had better arrange 
a drive somewhere, and carry Eliza off. Let the 
thing be done when she is out of sight.” 

“ No, no,” said Mrs. Shelby; “I ’ll he in no 
sense accomplice or help in this cruel business. 
I ’ll go and see poor old Tom, God help him, in 
his distress! They shall see, at any rate, that 
their mistress can feel for and with them. As to 
Eliza, I dare not think about it. The Lord for¬ 
give us! ’What have we done, that this cruel 
necessity should come on us?” 

There was one listener to this conversation 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Shelby little suspected 

Communicating with their apartment was a 
large closet, opening by a door into the outer 
passage. When Mrs. Shelby had dismissed Eliza 
for the night, her feverish and excited mind had 
suggested the idea of this closet; and she had 
hidden herself there, and, »vith her ear pressed 
close against the crack of the door, had lost not 
a word of the conversation 

When the voices died into silence, she rose 
and crept stealthilyaway. Pale, shivering, with 
rigid features and compressed lips, she looked an 
entirely altered being from the soft and timid 
creature she had been hitherto. She moved cau¬ 
tiously along the entry, paused one moment at 
her mistress’ door, and laised her hands in mute 
appeal to heaven, and then turned and glided 
into her own room. It was a quiet, neat apart¬ 
ment, on the same floor with her mistress. There 
was the pleasant, sunny window, where she had 
often sat singing at her sewing; there a little 
case of books, and various little fancy articles, 
ranged by them, the gifts of Christmas holidays ; 
there was her simple wardrobe in the closet and 
in the drawers : —here was, in short, her home ; 
and, on the whole, a happy one it had been to 
her. But there, on the bed, lay her slumbering 
boy, his long curls falling negligently around his 
unconscious face, his rosy mouth half open, his 
little fat hands thrown out over tht bed-clothes, 
and a smile spread like a sunbeam over his whole 
face. 

“ Poor boy ! poor fellow!” said Eliza; ■ the;y 
have sold you! but your mother will savo jou 
yet!” 

No tear dropped over that pillow, in-such 
straits as these, the heart has no tea^s to give, — 
it drops only blood, bleeding itself away in si¬ 
lence. She took a piece of paper and a pencil, 
and wrote, hastily, 

“0, Missis ! dear Missis ! don't think me un¬ 
grateful,— don’t think hard of me, anyway,— 
1 heard all you and master said to-night. I am 
going to try to save my boy — you will not blame 
me ! God bless and reward you for all your kind- 
ness!” 

Hastily folding and directing this, sin went tr 
a (ir&wer and made up a little package of cloth 
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ing for her boy, whicn she tied with a handker¬ 
chief firmly round her waist; and, so fond is a 
mother’s remembrance, that, even in the terrors 
of that hour, she did not forget to put in the 
little package one or two of his favorite toys, 
reserving a gayly painted parrot to amuse him, 
when she should be called on to awaken him. It 
was some trouble to arouse the little sleeper; but, 
after some effort, he sat up, and was playing with 
nis bird, Avhilc his mother was putting on her 
bonnet and shawl. 

“ Where are you going, mother? ” said he, as 
she chew near the bed, with his little coat and 
cap. 

His mother drew near, and looked so earnestly 
into his eyes, that he at once divined that some¬ 
thing unusual was the matter. 

“Hush, Harry,” she said; “mustn’t speak 
loud, or they will hear us. A wicked man was 
coming to take little Harry away from his mother, 
and carry him ’way off in the dark; but mother 
won’t let him — she’s going to put on her little 
boy’s cap and coat, and run off with him, so the 
ugly man can’t catch him.” 

Saying these words, she had tied and buttoned 
on the child’s simple outfit, and, taking him in 
her arms, she whispered to him to be very still; 
and, opening a door in her room which led into 
the outer veranda, she glided noiselessly out. 

It was a spaikling, frosty, star-light night, and 
the mother wrapped the shawl close round her 
child, as, perfectly quiet with vague terror, he 
clung found her neck. 

Old Bruno, a great Newfoundland, who slept 
at the end of the porch, rose, with a low growl, 
as she came near. She gently spoke his name, 
and the animal, an old pet and playmate of hers, 
instantly, wagging his tail, prepared to follow 
her, though apparently revolving much, in his 
simple dog's head, what such an indiscreet mid- 
night promenade might mean. Some dim ideas 
of imprudence or impropriety in the measure 
seemed to embarrass him considerably; for he 
often stopped, as Eliza glided forward, and looked 
wistfully, first at her and then at the house, and 
then, as if reassured 1 >y reflection, he pattered along 
after her again. A few minutes brought them to 
the window of Uncle Tom’s cottage, and Eliza, 
stopping, tapped lightly on the window-pane. 

The prayer-meeting at Uncle Tom’s had, in the 
order of hymn-singing, been protracted to a very 
late hour ; and, as Uncle Tom had indulged him¬ 
self in a few lengthy solos afterwards, the conse¬ 
quence was, that, although it was now between 
twelve and one o’clock, he and his worthy help¬ 
meet were not yet asleep. 

“ Good Lord ! what’s that?” said Aunt Chloe, 
starting up and hastily drawing the curtain. 
“My sakes alive, if it an’t Lizy! Get on your 
clothes, old man, quick!—there’s old Bruno 
too, a pawin’ round; what on airth ! I ’in gwine 
to open the door.” 

And, suiting the action to the word, the door 
flew open, and the light of the tallow candle, 
which Tom had hastily lighted, fell on the hag¬ 
gard face, and dark, wild eyes of the fugitive. 

“ Lord bless you ! —I’m skeered to look at ye, 
Lizy! Are ye tuck sick, or what’s come over 
ye?” 

. “I’m running away — Uncle Tom and Aunt 
Chloe — carrying off my child—Master sold 
him ” 


“Sold him?” echoed both, lifting up then 
hands in dismay. 

“Yes, sold him!” said Eliza, firmly; “I 
crept into the closet by Mistress’ door to-night, 

J and I heard Master tell Missis that he had sold 
my Harry, and you, Uncle Tom, both, to a trader ; 
and that he was going off this morning on his 
horse, and that the man was to take possession 
to-day.” 

Tom had stood, during this speech, with liis 
hands raised, and his eyes dilated, like a man in 
a dream. Slowly and gradually, as its meaning 
came over him, he collapsed, rather than seated 
himself, on his old chair, and sunk his head down 
upon his knees. 

“ The good Lord have pity on us !” said Aunt 
Chloe. “ 0 ! it don’t seem as if it was true ! 
What has he done, that Mas’r should sell him?” 

“ He has n’t done anything, —- it is n’t for that 
Master don’t want to sell; and Missis — she’s 
always good. I heard her plead and beg for us ; 
but he told her ’t was no use ; that he was in this 
man’s debt, and that this man had got the power 
over him ; and that if lie did n't pay him off clear, 
it would end in his having to sell the place and 
all the people, and move ofl*. Yes, I heard him 
say there was no choice between selling these two 
and selling all, the man was driving him so hard. 
Master said he was sorry; but 0, Missis — you 
ought to have heard her talk! If she an’t a 
Christian and an angel, there never Avas one. 
I’m a Avickcd girl to leaA'e her so; but, then, I 
can’t help it. She said, herself, one soul was 
ovorth more than the world; and this boy has a 
soul, and if I let him be carried off, Avho knows 
what ’ll become of it? It must be right: but, if 
it an't right, the Lord forgive me, for I can’t help 
doing it!” 

“ Well, old man!” said Aunt Chloe, “ why 
don’t you go, too? Will you A\ T ait to be toted 
down river, where they kill niggers with hard 
work and starving? I'd a heap rather die than 
go there, any day! There ’s time for ye, — be off 
with Lizy, — you’ve got a pa is to come and go 
any time. Come, bustle up, and I ’ll get your 
things together.” 

Tom sloAA'ly raised his head, and looked sorrow¬ 
fully but quietly around, and said, 

“ No, no— I an’t going. Let Eliza go — it’s 
her right! I \A r ouldn’t be the one to say no — 
’tan't in iiatur for her to stay; but you heard 
Avhat she said ! If I must be sold or all the peo- 
ile on the place, and everything go to rack, Avhy, 
et me be sold. I s’pose I can b’ar it as well as 
any on ’em,” he added, while something like a 
sob and a sigh shook his broad, rough chest con¬ 
vulsively. “ Mas’r always found me on the spot 
— he ahvav Q will. I never have broke trust, nor 
used my pass no Avays contrary to my Avord, and I 
r«e»er Avill. It’s better for me alone to go, than 
to break up the place and sell all. Mas’r an’t to 
blame, Chloe, and he ’ll take care of you and tho 
poor— ” 

Here he turned to the rough trundle-bed full of 
little woolly heads, and broke fairly down. Ho 
leaned over the back of the chair, and covered his 
face with his large hands. Sobs, heavy, hoarse and 
loud, shook the chair, and great tears fell through 
his fingers on the floor : just such tears, sir, as you 
dropped into the coffin where lay your firstr-born 
son; such tears, woman, as you shed when you 
heard the cries of your dying babe. For, sir, ho 
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was a man, — and you are but another man. 
And, woman, though dressed in silk and jewels, 
you are but a woman, and, in life's great straits 
and mighty griefs, ye feel but one sorrow ! 

“And now,” said Eliza, as she stood in the 
door, “ I saw my husband only this afternoon, 
and I little knew then what was to come. They 
have pushed him to the very last standing-place, 
and he told me, to-day, that he was going to run 
away. Do try, if you can, to get word to him. 
Tell him how I went, and why I went; and tell 
him I bu going to try and find Canada. You must 
give mj love to him, and tell him, if I never see 
him again,” — she turned away, and stood with 
her back to them for a moment, and then added, 
in a husky voice, “ tell him to be as good as he 
can, and try and meet me in the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

“ Call Bruno in there,” she added. “ Shut 
the door on him, poor beast! He mustn't go 
with me!” 

A few last words and tears, a few simple adieus 
and blessings, and, clasping her wondering and 
affrighted child in her arms, she glided noiselessly 
away. 


CHAPTER VI. 

DISCOVERY. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelby, after their protracted 
discussion of the night before, did not readily sink 
to repose, and, in consequence, slept somewhat 
later than usual, the ensuing morning 

“ I wonder what keeps Eliza,” said Mrs. Shel¬ 
by, afta giving her bell repeated pulls, to no 
purpose. 

Mr. Shelby was standing before his dressing- 
glass, sharpening his razor; and just then the 
door opened, and a colored boy entered, with his 
shaving-water. 

“Andy,” said his mistress, “step to Eliza's 
door, and tell her I have rung for her three 
times. “Poor thing!”, she added, to herself, 
with a sigh. 

Andy soon returned, with eyes very wide in 
astonishment. 

“ Lor, Missis ! Lizy’s drawers is all open, and 
her things all lying every which way; and I be¬ 
lieve she ‘s just done claied out!” 

The truth flashed upon Air. Shelby and his wife 
at the sa^e moment, lie exclaimed, 

“ Then she suspected it, and she’s off!” 

“The Lord be thanked!” said Mrs. Shelby. 
“ I trust she is.” 

“ Wife, you talk like a fool! Really, it will 
be something pretty awkward for me, if she is. 
Haley saw that I hesitated about selling this 
child, and he ’ll think I connived at it, to get him 
out of the way. It touches my honor!” And 
Mr. Shelby left the room hastily. 

There was great running and ejaculating, and 
opening and shutting of doors, and appearance 
of faces in all shades of color in different places, 
for about a quarter of an hour. One person 
only, who might have shed some light on the mat¬ 
ter, was entirely silent, and that was the head 
cook, Aunt Chloe. Silently, and with a heavy 
cloud settled down over her once joyous face, she 
proceeded making out her breakfast biscuits, as 
if she heard and saw nothing of the excitement 
around her. 

Very soon, about a dozen young imps were 


roosting, like so many crows, on the veranda 
railings, each one determined to he the first one 
to apprize the strange Mas'r of his ill luck. 

“He'll he rael mad, I’ll be bound,” said 
x\ndy. 

“ Won't he swar!” said little black Jake. 

“ Yes, for he does swar,” said woolly-headed 
Mandy. “ I hearn him yesterday, at dinner. 1 
hearn all about it then, ’cause I got into the 
closet where Missis keeps the great jugs, and I 
hearn every word.” And Mandy, who had never 
in her life thought of the meaning of a word she 
had heard, more than a black cat, now took airs 
of superior wisdom, and strutted about, forget¬ 
ting to state that, though actually coiled up 
among the jugs at the time specified, she had 
been first asleep all the time. 

When, at last, Ilaley appeared, hooted and 
spurred, he was saluted with the had tidings on 
every hand. The young imps on the veranda 
were not disappointed in their hope of hearing 
1 h m “ swar,” which he did with a fluency and 
fervency which delighted them all amazingly, as 
they ducked and dodged hither and thither, to be 
out of the reach of his riding-whip; and, all 
whooping off together, they tumbled, in a pile of 
immeasurable giggle, on the withered turf under 
the veranda, where they kicked up their heels 
and shouted to their full satisfaction. 

“ If I had the little devils !” muttered Haley, 
between his teeth. 

“ But you ha’nt got ’em, though !” said Andy, 
with a triumphant flourish, and making a string 
of indescribable mouths at the unfortunate trader’s 
back, when he was fairly beyond hearing 

“ I say now, Shelby, this yer ’s a most extro’r- 
nary business,” said Ilaley, as he abruptly en¬ 
tered the parlor. “ It seems that gal’s off, with 
her young un.” 

“ Mr. Ilaley, Mrs. Shelby is present,” said 
Mr. Shelby. 

“ I beg pardon, ma’am,” said Ilaley, bowing 
slightly, with a still lowering brow ; “but still I 
say, as I said before, this yer’s a singular report. 
Is it true, sir ?” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Shelby, “ if you wish to com¬ 
municate with me, you must observe something 
of the decorum of a gentleman. Andy, take Mr. 
Haley's hat and riding-whip. Take a seat, sir. 
Yes, sir ; I regret to say that the young •woman, 
excited by overhearing, or having reported to her, 
something of this business, has taken her child 
in the night, and made off.” 

“ I did expect fair dealing in this matter, I 
confess,” said Ilaley. 

“ A Yell, sir,” said Mr. Shelby, turning sharply 
round upon him, “ what am l to understand by 
that remark ? If any man calls my honor in ques¬ 
tion, I have but one answer for him.” 

The trader cowered at this, and in.a somewhat 
lower tone said that “it was plaguy hard on a 
follow, that had made a fair bargain, to be gulled 
that way.” 

“ Mr. Ilaley,” said Mr. Shelby, “ if I did not 
think you hnd some cause for disappointment, I 
should not have borne from you the rude and un¬ 
ceremonious style of your entrance into my pa* 
lor this morning. I say thus much, however, 
since appearances call for it, that I shall allow 
of no insinuations east upon me, as if I were at 
all partner to any unfairness in this matter. 
Moreover, I shall feel bound to give you every 
assistance, in the use of horses, servants, &c., in 
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the recovery of your property. So, in short, Ha¬ 
ley,'’ said he, suddenly dropping from the tone 
of dignified coolness to his ordinary one of easy 
frankness, “ the best way for you is to keep good- 
natured and eat some breakfast, and we will then 
see what is to be done.” 

Mrs. Shelby now rose, and said her engage¬ 
ments would prevent her being at the breakfast- 
table that morning; and, deputing a very re¬ 
spectable mulatto woman to attend to the gen¬ 
tlemen’s coffee at the side-board, she left the 
room. 

“ Old lady don’t like your humble servant, over 
and above,” said Haley, with an uneasy effort to 
be very familiar. 

“I am not accustomed to hear my wife spoken 
of with such freedom,” said Mr. Shelby, dryly. 

“Beg pardon; of course, only a joke, you 
know,*’ said Haley, forcing a laugh. 

“ Some jokes are less agreeable than others,” 
rejoined Shelby. 

“ Devilish free, now I’ve signed those papers, 
cuss him!” muttered Ilaley to himself; “quite 
grand, since yesterday!” 

Never did fall of any prime minister at court 
occasion wider surges of sensation than the report 
of Tom’s fate among his compeers on the place. 
It was the topic in every mouth, everywhere ; 
and nothing was done in the house or in the field, 
but to discuss its probable results. Eliza’s flight 
— an unprecedented event on the place— was 
also a great accessory in stimulating the general 
excitement. 

Black Sam, as he was commonly called, from 
his being about three shades blacker than any 
other son of ebony on the place, was revolving 
the matter profoundly in all its phases and bear¬ 
ings, with a comprehensiveness of vision, and a 
strict look-out to his own personal well-being, 
that would have done credit to any white patriot 
in Washington. 

“ It’s an ill wind dat blows nowhar, — dat ar 
a fact,” said Sam, sententiously, giving an ad¬ 
ditional hoist to his pantaloons, and adroitly sub¬ 
stituting a long nail in place of a missing sus¬ 
pender-button, with which effort of mechanical 
genius he seemed highly delighted. 

“Yes, it’s an ill wind blows nowhar,” he 
repeated. “Now, dar, Tom’s down — wal, 
course der’s room for some nigger to be up — 
and why not dis nigger? — dat's de idee. Tom, 
a ridin’ round de country — boots blacked — pass 
in his pocket — all grand as Cuffee — who but 
he 1 Now, why should n’t Sam ? — dat’s what I 
want to know.” 

“ Halloo, Sam — 0, Sam ! Mas'r wants you to 
cotch Bill and Jerry,” said Andy, cutting short 
Sam’s soliloquy. 

“ High ! what’s afoot now, young un ?” 

“ Why, you don’t know, I s’pose, that Lizy’s 
cut stick, and dared out, with her young un?” 

“You teach your granny!” said Sam, with 
infinite contempt; “ knowed it a heap sight 
sooner than you did; this nigger an’t so green, 
now!” 

“ Well, anyhow, Mas’r wants Bill and Jerry 
geared right up; and you and I’s to go with 
Mas’r Haley, to look arter her.” 

“Good, now! dat’s de time o’ day!” said 
Sam. “ It’s Sam dat’s called for in dese yer 
times. He’s de nigger. See if I don’t cotch 
her, now; Mas’r ’ll see what Sam can do !” 

“ Ah ! but Sam,” said Andy, “ you’d better 


think twice ; for Missis don t Wbtit her cotched, 
and she ’ll be in your wool.” 

“ High ! ” said Sam, opening his eyes. “ How 
you know dat ?” 

“ Heard her say so, my own self, dis blessed 
mornin’, when I bring in Mas’r’s shading-water. 
She sent me to see why Lizy did n’t come to 
dress her ; and when I telled her she was off, she 
jest ris up, and ses she, ‘ The Lord be praised 
and Mas'r, he seemed rael mad, and says he, 
‘ Wife, you talk like a fool.’ But Lor ! she ’ll 
bring him to ! I knows well enough how that ’ll 
be, — it’s allers best to stand Missis’ side the 
fence, now I tell yer.” 

Black Sam, upon this, scratched his woolly 
pate, which, if it did not contain very profound 
wisdom, still contained a great deal of a particu¬ 
lar species much in demand among politicians of 
all complexions and countries, and vulgarly de¬ 
nominated “ knowing which side the bread is 
buttered;” so, stopping with grave considera¬ 
tion, he again gave a hitch to his pantaloons, 
which was his regularly organized method of 
assisting his mental perplexities. 

“ Der an’t no sayin’ — never — ’bout no kind 
o’ thing in dis yer world,” he said, at last.. 

Sam spoke like a philosopher, emphasizing this 
— as if he had had a large experience in differ¬ 
ent sorts of worlds, and therefore had come to his 
conclusions advisedly. 

“ Now, sartin I’d a said that Missis would a 
scorned the varsal world after Lizy,” added Sam, 
thoughtfully. 

“So she would,” said Andy; “but can’t ye 
see through a ladder, ye black nigger? Missis 
don’t want dis yer Mas’r Ilaley to get Lizy’s boy; 
dat’s de go !” 

“ High !” said Sam, with an indescribable in 
tonation, known only to those who have heard it 
among the negroes. 

“ And I ’ll tell yer more ’n all,” said Andy; “ 1 
specs you’d better be making tracks for dem 
bosses, — mighty sudden, too, — for I hearn 
Missis ’quirin’ arter yer, —so you’ve stood fool¬ 
in’ long enough.” 

Sam, upon this, began to bestir himself in real 
earnest, and after a while appeared, bearing 
down gloriously towards the house, with Bill and 
Jerry in a full canter, and adroitly throwing him¬ 
self off before they had any idea of stopping, he 
brought them up alongside of the horse-post like 
a tornado. Haley’s horse, which ivas a skittish 
young colt, winced, and bounced, and pulled hard 
at his halter. 

“IIo, ho!” said Sam, “ skeery, are ye?” and 
his black visage lighted up with a curious, mis¬ 
chievous gleam. “ I ’ll fix ye now!” said he. 

There was a large beech-tree OA’ershadoAving 
the place, and the small, sharp, triangular 
beech-nuts lay scattered thickly on the ground. 
With one of these in his fingers, Sam approached 
the colt, stroked and patted, and seemed appar¬ 
ently busy in soothing his agitation. On pre¬ 
tence of adjusting the saddle, he adroitly slipped 
under it the sharp little nut, in such a manner 
that the least weight brought upon the saddle 
would annoy the nervous sensibilities of the ani¬ 
mal, without leaving any perceptible graze or 
wound. 

“ Dar!” he said, rolling his eyes with an ap¬ 
proving grin ; “me fix’em!” 

At this moment Mrs. Shelby appeared on the 
balcony, beckoning to him. Sam approached 
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with as good a determination to pay court as did 
ever suitor after a vacant place at St. James’ or 
"Washington. 

“Why have you been loitering so, Sami I 
sent Andy to tell you to hurry.” 

“ Lord bless you, Missis!” said Sam, “ horses 
won’t be kotehed all in a minit; they’d done 
dared out way down to the south pasture, and 
the Lord knows whar!” 

“Sam, how often must I tell you not to say 
* Lord bless you, and the Lord knows,’ and such 
things ! It’s wieked.” 

“ 0, Lord bless my soul! I done forgot, Missis ! 
I won’t say nothing of de sort no more.” 

“ Why, Sam, you just have said it again.” 

“Did II 0, Lord! I mean — I didn’t go 
fur to say it.” 

“ You must be careful, Sam.” 

“ Just let me get my breath, Missis, and I ’ll 
start fair. I ’ll be berry careful.” 

“ Well, Sam, you are to go with Mr. Haley, to 
show him the road and help him. Be careful of 
the horses, Sam; you know Jerry was a little 
lame last week ; don't ride them too fast." 

Mrs. Shelby spoke the last words with a low 
voice, and strong emphasis. 

“ Let dis child alone for dat!” said Sam, roll¬ 
ing up his eyes with a volume of meaning. 
“ Lord knows r High ! Did n’t say dat!” said 
he, suddenly catching his breath, with a ludicrous 
flourish of apprehension, which made his mistress 
laugh, spite of herself. “ Yes, Missis, I ’ll look 
out for de bosses !” 

“ Now, Andy,” said Sam, returning to his 
stand under the beeeh-trees, “ you see I would n't 
be ’tall surprised if dat ar gen’lman’s crittur 
should gib a fling, by and by, when he eomes to 
be a gettin’ up. You know, Andy, eritturs will 
do such things and therewith Sam poked Andy 
in theskh, in a highly suggestive manner. 

“High .” said Andy, with an air of instant 
appreciation. 

“ Yes, you see, Andy, Missis wants to make 
time. — dat ar’s elar todermost or’nary ’bserver. 
I jis make a little for her. Now, you see, get all 
dese yer hosses loose, caperin’ permiseus round 
dis yer lot and down to de wood dar, and I spec 
Mas’r won’t be off in a hurry.” 

Andy grinned. 

“ Yer see,” said Sam, “ yer see, Andy, if any 
such thing should happen as that Mas’r Ilaley’s 
horse should begin to act contrary, and cut up, 
you and I jist lets go of our’n to help him, and 
we'll help him — 0 yes!” And Sam and Andy 
laid their heads back on their shoulders, and 
broKe into a low, immoderate laugh, snapping 
their fingers and flourishing their heels with ex¬ 
quisite delight. 

At this instant, Haley appeared on the veran¬ 
da. Somewhat mollified by certain cups of very 
good coffee, he came out smiling and* talking in 
tolerably restored humor. Sam and Andy, claw¬ 
ing for certain fragmentary palm-leaves, which 
they were in the habit of considering as hats, 
flew to the horse-posts, to be ready to “ help 
Mas’r.” 

Sam’s palm-leaf had been ingeniously disen¬ 
tangled from all pretensions to braid, as respects 
its brim; and the slivers starting apart, and 
standing upright, gave it a blazing air of free¬ 
dom and defiance, quite equal to that of any 
Fejee ehief; while the whole brim of Andy’s 
being departe 1 bodily, he rapped the crown on 
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his head with a dexterous thump, and looked 
about well pleased, as if to say, “ Who says I 
have n’t got a hat ?” 

“ Well, boys,” said Haley, “ look alive now; 
we must lose no time.” 

“ Not a bit of him, Mas’r!” said Sam, putting 
Haley’s rein in his hand, and holding his stirrup, 
Avhile Andy was untying the other two horses. 

The instant Ilaley touched the saddle, the 
mettlesome creature bounded from the earth with 
a sudden spring, that threw his master sprawl¬ 
ing, some feet off, on the soft, dry turf. Sam, 
with frantic ejaculations, made a dive at the 
reins, but only succeeded in brushing the blazing 
palm-leaf afore-named into the horse’s eyes, which 
by no means tended to allay the confusion of his 
nerves. So, with great vehemence, he overturned 
Sam, and, giving two or three contemptuous 
snorts, flourished his heels vigorously in the air, 
and was soon prancing away towards the lower 
end of the lawn, followed by Bill and Jerry, 
whom Andy had not failed to let loose, according 
to contract, speeding them off with various direful 
ejaculations. And now ensued a miscellaneous 
scene of confusion. Sam and Andy ran and 
shouted, — dogs barked here and there, — and 
Mike, Mose, Mandy, Fanny, and all the smaller 
specimens on the place, both male and female, 
raced, elapped hands, whooped and shouted, with 
outrageous officiousness and untiring zeal. 

Ilaley’s horse, which was a white one, and 
very fleet and spirited, appeared to enter into the 
spirit of the scene with great gusto ; and having 
for his coursing-ground a lawn of nearly half a 
mile in extent, gently sloping down on every side 
into indefinite woodland, he appeared to take in¬ 
finite delight in seeing how near he could allow 
his pursuers to approach him, and then, when 
within a hand’s breadth, whisk off with a start 
and a snort, like a mischievous beast as he 
was, and career far down into some alley of the 
wood-lot. Nothing was further from Sam’s mind 
than to have any one of the troop taken until 
such season as should seem to him most befitting, 
— and the exertions that he made were certainly 
most heroic. Like the sword of Cceur De Lion, 
which always blazed in the front and thickest 
of the battle, Sam’s palm-leaf was to be seen 
everywhere when there was the least danger that 
a horse could be caught; — there he would bear 
down full tilt, shouting, “ Now for it! eotch him ! 
eotch him !” in a way that would set everything 
to indiscriminate rout in a moment. 

Ilaley ran up and down, and cursed and swore 
and stamped miscellaneously. Mr. Shelby in 
vain tried to shout directions from the balcony, 
and Mrs. Shellty from her chamber-window al¬ 
ternately laughed and wondered, — not without 
some inkling of what lay at the bottom of all 
this confusion. 

At last, about twelve o’clock, Sam appeared 
triumphant, mounted on Jerry, with Haley’s 
horse by his side, reeking with sweat, but with 
flashing eyes and dilated nostrils, showing that the 
spirit of freedom had not yet entirely subsided. 

“ He’s eotched !” he exclaimed, triumphantly. 
“ If’t hadn’t been for me, they might a bust 
theirselves, all on ’em ; but I eotched him !”■ 

“ You !” growled Ilaley, in no amiable mood. 
“ If it had n’t been for you, this never would have 
happened.” 

“ Lord bless us, Mas’r,” said Sam, in a tone 
of the deepest concern, “ and me that has been 
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racin’ and chasin’ till the swet jest pours off 
me!” 

■ k Well, well!” said Haley, “ you’ve lost me 
near three hours, with your cursed nonsense. 
Noav let’s be off, and have no more fooling.” 

“ Why, Mas’r,” said Sam, in a deprecating 
tone, “ 1 believe you mean to kill us all elar, 
horses aud all. Here we are all just ready to 
drop down, and the critters all in a reek of 
sweat. Why, Mas’r won’t think of startin’ on 
now till arter dinner. Mas'r’s hoss wants rub- 
ben down; see how he splashed hisself; and 
Jerry limps too ; don’t think Missis would be 
willin’ to have us start this yer way, no how. 
Lord bless you, Mas’r, we can ketch up, if we do 
stop. Lizy never was no great of a walker.” 

Mrs. Shelby, who, greatly to her amusement, 
had overheard this conversation from the veranda, 
now resolved to do her part. She came for¬ 
ward, and, courteously expressing her concern 
for Haley’s accident, pressed him to stay to din¬ 
ner, saying that the cook should bring it on the 
table immediately. 

Thus, all things considered, Haley, with rather 
an equivocal grace, proceeded to the parlor, while 
Sam, rolling his eyes after him with unutterable 
meaning, proceeded grayely with the horses to 
the stable-yard. 

“ Did yer see him, Andy ? did yer see him? ”' 
said Sam, when he had got fairly beyond the 
shelter of the barn, and fastened the horse to a 
post. “0, Lor, if it warn't as good as a meetin’, 
now, to see him a dancin’ and kickin’ and swarin’ 
at ns. Did n’t I hear him ? Swar away, ole 
fellow (says I to myself) ; will yer have yer hoss 
now, or wait till yer cotch him ? (says I). Lor, 
Andy, I think I can see him now.” And Sam 
and Andy leaned up against the barn, and 
laughed to their hearts’ content. 

“ Yer oughter seen how mad he looked, when 
I brought the hoss up. Lord, he’d a killed me, 
if he durs’ to; and there I was a standin’ as 
innercent and as humble.” 

“ Lor, I seed you,” said Andy; “ an’t you an 
old hoss, Sam ?” 

“Rather ’spects I am,” said Sam ; “ did yer 
see Missis up stars at the Avinder ? I seed her 
laughin’.” 

“I’m sure, I Avas racin’ so, I did n’t see noth¬ 
ing,” said Andy. 

“ Well, yer s6e,” said Sam, proceeding gravely 
to wash doAvn Haley’s pony, “ I ’se ’quired Avhat 
yer may call a habit o’ Conservation, Andy. It’s 
a very ’portant habit, Andy; and I ’commend 
yer to be culti\ T atin’ it, noAvyer young. Hist up 
that hind foot, Andy. Yer see, Andy, it’s Con¬ 
servation makes all de difference in niggers. 
Didn’t I see Avhich way the Avind bleAV dis yer 
mornin’? Didn’t I see Avhat Missis Avanted, 
though, she never let on ? Dat ar’s bobserva- 
tion, Andy. I ’spects it’s Avhat you may call a 
faculty. Faculties is different in different peo¬ 
ples, but cultivation of ’em goes a great AA'ay.” 

“ I guess if I hadn’t helped your bobservation 
dis mornin’, yer Avouldn’t have seen your Avay So 
smart,” said Andy. 

“ Andy,” said Sam, “ you’s a promisin’ child, 
dei an’t no manner o’ doubt. I thinks lots of 
yer, Andy; and I don’t feel no Avays ashamed to 
take idees from you. We oughtentcr overlook 
nobody, Andy, cause the smartest on us gets 
tripped u i sometimes. And so, Andy, let’s go 
up to the house uoav. I 'll be boun’ Missis ’ll 
give us an inconmion good bite, dis yer time ” 


CHAPTER TO. 
the mother’s struggle. 

It is impossible to conceive of a human crea 
ture more Avholly desolate and fonorn than Eliza; 
Avhen she turned her footsteps from Uncle Tom’s 
cabin. 

Her husband's suffering and dangers, and the 
danger of her child, all blended in her mind 
Avith a confused and stunning sense of the risk 
she Avas running, in leaving the only home she 
had ever knoAAm, and cutting loose from the pro¬ 
tection of a friend whom she loved and revered. 
Then there Avas the parting from every familiar 
object, — the place AA'here she had groAvn up, the 
trees under Avhich she had played, the groA’es 
Avhere she had Avalked many an evening in hap¬ 
pier days, by the side of her young husband,— 
everything, as it lay in the clear, frosty starlight, 
seemed to speak reproachfully to her, and ask 
her Avhither could she go from a home like that. 

But stronger than all was maternal love, 
Avrought into a paroxysm of frenzy by the near 
approach of a fearful danger. Her boy Avas old 
enough to have Avalked by her side, and, in an 
indifferent case, she would only have led him by 
the hand; but uoav the bare thought of putting 
him out of her arms made her shudder,’ and she 
strained him to her bosom Avith a convulsfre 
grasp, as she went rapidly forward. 

The frosty ground creaked beneath her feet, 
and she trembled at the sound; every quaking 
leaf and fluttering shadow sent the blood back¬ 
ward to her heart, and quickened her footsteps. 
She Avondered Avithin herself at the strength that 
seemed to be come upon her; for she felt the 
Aveight of her boy as if it had been a feather, 
and every flutter of fear seemed to increase the 
supernatural power that bore her on, Avhile from 
her pale lips burst forth, in frequent ejacula¬ 
tions, the prayer to a Friend above — “Lord, 
help ! Lord, sa\ r e me !” 

If it were your Harry, mother, or your Willie, 
that Avere going to be torn from you by a brutal 
trader, to-morroAV morning, — if you had seen 
the man, and heard that the papers Avere signed 
and delivered, and you had only from tAvelve 
o’cloek till morning to make good your escape, 
— how fast could you Avalk ? How many miles 
could you make in those feAV brief hours, with 
the darling at your bosom,—-the little sleepy 
head on your shoulder, — the small, soft arms 
trustingly holding on to your neck ? 

For the child slept. At first, the novelty and 
alarm kept him Avaking ; but his mother so hur¬ 
riedly repressed every breath or sound, and so 
assured him that if he Avere only still she Avould 
certainly save him, that he clung quietly round 
her neck, only asking, as he found himself 'sink¬ 
ing to sleep, 

“ Mother, I don’t need to keep awake, do I?” 

“ No, my darling ; sleep, if you A\ r ant to.” 

“ But, mother, if I do get asleep, you Avon’t 
let him get me ?” 

“ No ! so may God help me !” said his mother, 
with a paler cheek, and a brighter light in her 
large dark eyes. 

“ You ’re sure, an’t you, mother?” 

“Yes, sure!” said the mother, in a voice that 
startled herself; for it seemed to her to come 
from a spirit within, that Avas no part of her ; 
and the boy dropped his little Aveary head on her 
shoulder, and Avas soon asleep. IIoav the toiich 
, of those warm arms, the gentle breathings that 
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came in her neck, seemed to add fire and spirit 
to her movements! It seemed to her as if 
strength poured into her in electric streams, 
from every gentle touch and movement of the 
sleeping, confiding child. Sublime is the domin¬ 
ion of the mind over the body, that, for a time, 
can make flesh and nerve impregnable, and string 
the sinews like steel, so that the weak becomes 
so mighty. 

The boundaries of the farm, the grove, the 
wood-lot, passed by her dizzily, as she walked 
on; and still she went, leaving one familiar 
object after another, slacking not, pausing not, 
till reddening daylight found her many a long 
mile from all traces of any familiar objects upon 
the opeu highway. 

She had often been, with her mistress, to visit 

some connections, in the little village of T-, 

not far from the Ohio river, and knew the road 
well. To go thither, to escape across the Ohio 
river, were the first hurried outlines of her plan 
of escape ; beyond that she could only hope in 
God. 

When horses and vehicles began to move along 
the highway, with that alert perception peculiar 
to a state of excitement, and which seems to be 
a sort of inspiration, she became aware that her 
headlong pace and distracted air might bring on 
her remark and suspicion. She therefore put 
the boy.on the ground, and, adjusting her dress 
and bonnet, she walked on at as rapid a pace as 
she thought consistent with the preservation of 
appearances. In her little bundle she had pro¬ 
vided a store of cakes and apples, which she used 
as expedients for quickening the speed of the 
child, rolling the apple some yards before them, 
when the boy would run with all his might after 
it; and this ruse, often repeated, carried them 
over many a half-mile. 

After a -while, they came to a thick patch of 
woodland, through which murmured a clear brook. 
As the child complained of hunger and thirst, 
she climbed over the fence with him, and, sitting 
down liehind a large rock which concealed them 
from the road, she gave him a breakfast out of 
lier little package. The boy wondered and 
grieved that she eould not eat; and when, put¬ 
ting his arms round her neck, he tried to wedge 
some of his cake into her mouth, it seemed to her 
that the rising in her throat would choke her. 

“ No, no, Harry darling! mother can't eat till 
'you are safe! We must go on — on — till we 
come to the river!” And she hurried again into 
the road, and again constrained herself to walk 
regularly and composedly forward. 

She was many miles past any neighborhood 
where she was personally known. If she should 
chance to meet any who knew her, she reflected 
that the well-known kindness of the family would 
be of itself a blind to suspicion, as making it an 
unlikely supposition that she eould be a fugitive. 
As she was also so white as not to be known as 
of colored lineage, without a critical survey, and 
her child was white also, it was much easier for 
her to pass on unsuspected. 

On this presumption, she stopped at noon at a 
neat farm-house, to rest herself, and buy some 
dinner for her child and self; for, as the danger 
decreased with the distance, the supernatural 
tension of the nervous system lessened, and she 
found herself both weary and hungry. 

Tie good woman, kindly and gossiping, 
fleered rather ©leased than otherwise with hav¬ 


ing somebody come in to talk with ; and accepted, 
without examination, Eliza’s statement, that she 
“ was going on a little piece, to spend a week 
with her friends,” — all which she hoped in her 
heart might prove strictly true. 

An hour before sunset, she entered the village 

of T-, by the Ohio river, weary and foot-sore, 

but still strong in heart. Her first glance was at 
the river, which lay, like Jordan, between her 
and the Canaan of liberty on the other side. 

It was now early spring, and the river’was 
swollen and turbulent; great cakes of floating ice 
were swinging heavily to and fro in the turbid 
waters. Owing to the peculiar form of the shore 
on the Kentucky side, the land bending far out 
into the water, the ice had been lodged and de¬ 
tained in great quantities, and the narrow chan¬ 
nel which swept round the bend was full of ice, 
piled one cake over another, thus forming a 
temporary barrier to the descending ice, which 
lodged, and formed a great, undulating raft, fill¬ 
ing up the whole river, and extending almost to 
the Kentucky shore. 

Eliza stood, for a moment, contemplating this 
unfavorable aspect of things, which she saw at 
once must prevent the usual ferry-boat from run¬ 
ning, and then turned into a small public house 
on the bank, to make a few inquiries. 

The hostess, who was busy, in various fizzing 
and stewing operations over the fire, preparatory 
to the evening meal, stopped, with a fork in her 
hand, as Eliza's sweet and plaintive voice arrest 
ed her. 

“ What is it?” she said. 

“ Is n’t there any ferry or boat, that takes peo¬ 
ple over to B-, now ?” she said. 

“ No, indeed !” said the woman ; “ the boats 
has stopped running.” 

Eliza's look of dismay and disappointment 
struck the woman, and she said, inquiringly, 

“ 'day be you ’re wanting to get over ? — any* 
body sick ? Ye seem mighty anxious ?” 

“ I’ve got a child that’s very dangerous.” said 
Eliza. “ I never heard of it till last night, and 
I’ve walked quite a piece to-day, in hopes to get 
to the ferry.” 

“Well, now, that’s onlucky,” said the wo¬ 
man, whose motherly sympathies were much 
aroused; “I’m re’lly consumed for ye. Solo¬ 
mon!” she called from the window, towards a 
small back building. A man, in leather apron 
and very dirty hands, appeared at the door. 

“ I say, Sol,” said the woman, “ is that ar 
man going to tote them bar’ls over to-night ?” 

“ lie said he should try, if’t was any way pru¬ 
dent,” said the man. 

“ There’s a man a piece down here, that’s go¬ 
ing over with some truck this evening, if he 
durs’to ; he ’ll be in here to supper to-night, sc 
you’d jjetter set down and wait. That ’s a 
sweet little fellow,” added the woman, offering 
him a cake. 

But the child, wholly exhausted, cried with 
weariness. 

“ Poor fellow ! he isn’t used to walking, and 
I’ve hurried him on so !” said Eliza. 

“ AYell, take him into this room,” said the 
woman, opening into a small bed-room, where 
stood a comfortable bed. Eliza laid the weary 
boy upon it, and held his hands in hers till he 
was fast asleep. For her there was no rest. As 
a fire in her bones, the thought of the pursuer 
urged her on; and she gazed with longing eyes 
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on the sullen, surging waters that lay between 
her and liberty. 

Here we must take our leave of her for the 
present, to follow the course of her pursuers 

Though Mrs. Shelby had promised that the din¬ 
ner should be hurried on table, yet it was soon 
seen, as the thing has often been seen before, 
that it required more than one to make a bargain. 
So, although the order was fairly given out in 
Haley’s hearing, and carried to Aunt Chloe by at 
least half a dozen juvenile messengers, that dig¬ 
nitary only gave certain very gruff snorts, and 
tosses of her head, and went on with every opera¬ 
tion in an unusually leisurely and circumstantial 
manner. 

For some singular reason, an impression seemed 
to reign among the servants generally that Mis¬ 
sis would not be particularly disobliged by de¬ 
lay ; and it was wonderful what a number of 
counter accidents occurred constantly, to retard 
the course of things. One luckless wight con¬ 
trived to upset the gravy ; and then gravy had to 
be got up de novo , with due care and formality, 
Aunt Chloe watching and stirring with dogged 
precision, answering shortly, to all suggestions 
of haste, that she “ warn't a going to have raw 
gravy on the table, to help nobody’s catchings.” 
One tumbled down with the water, and had to go 
to the spring for more ; and another precipitated 
the butter into the path of events ; and there was 
from time to time giggling news brought into the 
kitchen that “ Mas’r Haley was mighty oneasy, 
and that he could n’t sit in his cheer no ways, but 
was a walkin’ and stalkin’ to the winders and 
through the porch.” 

“ Sarves him right!” said Aunt Chloe, indig¬ 
nantly. “ He ’ll get wus nor oneasy, one of these 
days, if he don’t inend his ways. His master ’ll 
be sending for him, and then see how he ’ll 
look !” 

“ He ’ll go to torment, and no mistake,” said 
little Jake. 

> “ He desarves it!” said Aunt Chloe, grimly ; 

“ he’s broke a many, many, many hearts,— I tell 
ye all!” she said, stopping, with a fork uplifted in 
her hands ; “ it’s like what Mas’r George reads 
in Ravelations, — souls a callin’ under the altar ! 
and a callin’ on the Lord for vengeance on sich ! 
— and by and by the Lord he ’ll hear ’em — so 
he will!” 

Aunt Chloe, who was much revered in the 
kitchen, was listened to with open mouth ; and, 
the dinner being now fairly sent in, the whole 
kitchen was at leisure to gossip with her, and to 
listen to her remarks. 

“ Sich ’ll be burnt up forever, and no mistake ; 
wont ther?” said Andy. 

“ I’d be glad to see it, I ’ll be boun’,” said lit¬ 
tle Jake. 

“ Chil’en !” said a voice, that made them all 
start. It was Uncle Tom, who had come in, and 
stood listening to the conversation at the door. 

“Chil’en!” he said, “I’m afeard you don’t 
know what ye ’re sayin’. Forever is a dre'ful 
word, chil’en ; it’s awful to think on’t. You 
oughtenter wish that ar to any human crittur.” 

“ We wouldn’t to anybody but the soul driv¬ 
ers,” said Andy ; “ nobody can help wishing it 
to them, they’s so awful wicked.” 

“ Don’t natur herself kinder cry out on ern]” 
said Aunt Chloe. “ Don’t dey tear der suckin’ 
baby right off his mother’s breast, and sell him, 
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and der little children as is crying awl holding 
on by her clothes, — don’t dey pull ’em off ana 
sells em] Don’t dey tear wife and'husband 
apart,” said Aunt Chloe, beginning to cry, 
“ when it’s jest takin’ the very life on ’em 1 — 
and all the while does they feel one bit, — don’t 
dey drink and smoke, and take it oncoinmon 
easy ] Lor, if the devil don’t get them, what’s 
he good for 1 ?” And Aunt Chloe covered her face 
with her checked apron, and began to sob in good 
earnest. 

“ Pray for them that ’spitefully use you, the 
good book says,” says Tom. 

“ Pray for ’em !” said Aunt Chloe; “ Lor, it *s 
too tough ! I can’t pray for ’em.” 

“ It’s natur, Chloe, and natur’s strong,” said 
Tom, “ but the Lord’s grace is stronger ; besides, 
you oughter think what an awful state a poor 
crittur’s soul’s in that ’ll do them ar things,— 
you oughter thank God that you an’t like him, 
Chloe. I’m sure I’d rather be sold, ten thou¬ 
sand times over, than to have all that ar poor 
crittur’s got to answer for.” 

“ So’d I, a heap,” said Jake. “ Lor, should n't 
we cotch it, Andy]” 

Andy shrugged his shoulders, and gave an 
acquiescent whistle. 

“ I’m glad Mas’r didn’t go off this morning, 
as he looked to,” said Tom; “ that ar hurt me 
more than sellin’,*it did. Mebbe it might have 
been natural for him, but ’t would have come 
desp’t hard on me, as has known him from a 
baby; but I ’ve seen Mas’r, and I begin ter feel 
sort*o’ reconciled to the Lord’s will now. Mas’r 
could n’t help hisself; he did right, but I’m 
feared things will be kinder goin’ to rack, when 
I’m gone. Mas’r can’t be spected to be a pryin’ 
round everywhar, as I’ve done, a keepin’ up all 
the ends. The boys all means well, but they’s 
powerful car’less. That ar troubles me.” 

The bell here rang, and Tom was summoned tu 
the parlor. 

“Tom,” said his master, kindly, “I want you 
to notice that I give this gentleman bonds to for¬ 
feit a thousand dollars if you are not on the spot 
when he wants you; he ’s going to-day to look 
after his other business, and you can have the 
day to yourself. Go anywhere you'like, boy.” 

“ Thank you, Mas’r,” said Tom. 

“And mind yerself,” said the trader, “and 
don’t come it over your master with any o’ yer 
nigger tricks ; for I ’ll take every cent out of him,' 
if you an’t thar. If he’d hear to me, he would n’t 
trust any on ye — slippery as eels !” 

“Mas’r,” said Tom, — and he stood very 
straight, — “I was jist eight years old when 
ole Missis put you into my arms, and you was n’t 
a year old. ‘ Thar,’ says she, ‘ Tom, that "s to be 
your young Mas’r; take good care on him,* says 
she. And now I jist ask you, Mas’r, have I ever 
broke word to you, or gone contrary to you, 
’specially since I was a Christian]” 

Air. Shelby was fairly overcome, and the tears 
rose to his eyes. 

“Sly good boy,” said he, “the Lord knows 
you say but the truth ; and if I was able to help 
it, all the world shouldn’t buy you.” 

“ And sure as I am a Christian woman,” said 
Mrs Shelby, “you shall be redeemed as soon as 
I can any way bring together means. Sir,” she 
said to Haley, “ take good account of who you 
sell him to, and let me know.” 

“Lor, yes, for that matter,” said the trader 
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“ I may bring him up in a year, not much the 
wusa for wear, and trade him back.” 

“ I ’ll trade with you then, and make it for 
your advantage,” said Mrs. Shelby. 

“ Of course,” said the trader, “ all’s equal 
with me; li’ves trade ’em up as down, so I does a 
good business. All I want is a livin’, you know, 
ma’am ; that’s all any on us wants, I s’pose.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelby both felt annoyed and 
degraded by the familiar impudence of the trader, 
and yet both saw the absolute necessity of putting 
a constraint or; their feelings. The more hope¬ 
lessly sordid and insensible he appeared, the 
greater became Mrs. Shelby’s dread of his suc¬ 
ceeding in recapturing Eliza and her child, and 
of course the greater her motive for detaining him 
by every female artifice. She therefore graciously 
smiled, assented, chatted familiarly, and did all 
she could to make time pass imperceptibly. 

At two o’clock, Sam and Andy brought the 
horses up to the posts, apparently greatly re¬ 
freshed and invigorated by the scamper of the 
morning. 

Sam was there, new oiled from dinner, with an 
abundance of zealous and ready offieiousness. As 
Haley approached, he was boasting, in flourishing 
style, to Andy, of the evident and eminent suc¬ 
cess of the operation, now that he had “ farly 
come to it.” 

“ Your master I s’pose, don’t keep no dogs,” 
said Ilaley, thoughtfully, as he prepared to 
mount. 

“Heaps on ’em,” said Sam, triumphantly; 
“thar’s Bruno—he’s a roarer! and, besides 
that, ’bout every nigger of us keeps a pup of 
some natur or ut'her.” 

“ Poh !” said Haley, — and he said something 
else, too, with regard to the said dogs, at which 
Sam muttered, 

“ I don’t see no use eussin’ on ’em, no way.” 

“ But your master don’t keep no dogs (I pretty 
much know lie don’t) for trackin’ out niggers.” 

Sam knew exactly what he meant, but he kept 
on a look of earnest and desperate simplicity. 

“ Our dogs all smells round eonsidable sharp. 
I speet they’s the kind, though they han’t never 
had no practice. They’s far dogs, though, at 
most anything, if you’d get ’em started. Here, 
Bruno,” he called, whistling to the lumbering 
Newfoundland, who came pitching tumultuously 
toward them. 

“ You go hang!” said Haley, getting up. 
u Come, tumble up, now.” 

Sam tumbled up accordingly, dexterously con¬ 
triving to tickle Andy as he did so, which oc¬ 
casioned Andy to split out into a laugh, greatly 
to Haley’s indignation, who made a cut at him 
with his riding-whip. 

“ I’s ’stonished at yer, Andy,” said Sam, with 
awful gravity. “This yer’s a seris bisness, 
Andy. Yer must n’t be a makin’ game. This yer 
an’t no way to help Mas’r.” 

“ I shall take the straight road to the river,” 
said Haley, decidedly, after they had come to the 
boundaries of the estate. “ I know the way of 
all of ’em, — they makes tracks for the under¬ 
ground.” 

“ Sartin,” said Sam, “ dat’s de idee. Mas’r 
Haley hits de thing right in de middle. Now, 
der ’s two roads to de river, — de dirt road and 
der pike, — which Mas’r mean to take ?” 

Andy looked up innocently at Sam, surprised 
at hearing this new geographical fact, but in¬ 


stantly confirmed what he said, by a vehement 
reiteration. 

“ Cause,” said Sam, “ I’d rather be ’dined to 
’magine that Lizy’d take de dirt road, bein’ it’s 
the least travelled.” 

Haley, notwithstanding that he was a very old 
bird, and naturally inclined to be suspicious of 
chaff, was rather brought up by this vmw of the 
ease. 

“ If yer warn’t both on yer such cussed liars, 
now! ” he said, contemplatively, as he pondered 
a moment. 

The pensive, refleetive tone in which this was 
spoken appeared to amuse Andy prodigiously, and 
he drew a little behind, and shook so as appar 
ently to run a great risk of filling off his horse, 
while Sam’s face was immovably composed into 
the most doleful gravity. 

“ Course,” said Sam, “ Mas’r can do as he’d 
ruther ; go de straight road, if Mas'r thinks best, 
— it’s all one to us. Now, when I study ’pon it, 
I think the straight road de best, deridedly." 

“She would naturally go a lonesome way,” 
said Haley, thinking aloud, and not minding Sam’s 
remark. 

“ Dar an’t no sayin’,” said Sam ; “ gals is pe- 
eular ; they never does nothin’ ye thinks they 
will ; mose gen’lly the contrar. Gals is nat'lly 
made contrary; and so, if you thinks they’ve 
gone one road, it is sartin you'd better go t’ other, 
and then you ’ll be sure to find ’em. Now, my 
private ’pinion is, Lizy took der dirt road; so I 
think we’d better take de straight one.” 

This profound generic view of the female sex 
did not seem to dispose Ilaley particularly to the 
straight road; and he announced decidedly that 
he should go the other, and asked Sam when they 
should eoine to it. 

“ A little piece ahead,” said Sam, giving a 
wink to Andy -with the eye which was on Andy’s 
side of the head; and he added, gravely, “ but 
I’ve studded on de matter, and I ’in quite elar 
we ought not to go dat ar way. I nebber been 
over it, no way. It’s despit lonesome, and we 
' might lose our way, — wliar we’d come to, de 
Lord only knows.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Haley, “ I shall go that 
way.” 

“ Now I think on’t, I think I hearn ’em tell 
that dat ar road was all fenced ip and down by 
der creek, and thar, an’t it, And^ ” 

Andy was n’t certain ; he’d only hearn tell’ 
about that road, but never been over it. In short, 
he was strictly non-committal. 

Haley, accustomed to strike the balance of 
probabilities between lies of greater or lesser 
magnitude, thought that it lay in favor of the 
dirt road aforesaid. The mention of the thing 
he thought he perceived was involuntary on Sam’ 
part at first, and his confused attempts to dissuade 
him he set down to a desperate lying on second 
thoughts, as being unwilling to implicate Eliza. 

When, therefore, Sam indicated the road, Haley 
plunged briskly into it, followed by Sam and 
Andy. 

Now, the road, in fact, was an old one, that 
had formerly been a thoroughfare to the river, but 
anandoned for many years after the laying of the 
new pike. It was open for about an hour’s ride 
and after that it was cut across by various firms 
and fences. Sam knew this fact perfectly well, — 
indeed, the road had been so long closed up, that 
Andy had never heard of it. He therefore rodo 
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along with an air of dutiful submission, only 
groaning and vociferating occasionally that’t was 
“ desp’t rough, and bad for Jerry’s foot.” 

“ Now, 1 jest give yer warning,” said Haley, 
“ I know yer; yer won't get me to turn off this 
yer road, with all yer fussin’— so you shet up !” 

“ Mas'r will go his own way!” said Sam, with 
rueful submission, at the same time winking most 
portentously to Andy, whose delight was now 
very near the explosive point. 

Sam was in wonderful spirits, — professed to 
keep a very brisk look-out, — at one time exclaim¬ 
ing that he saw “ a gal’s bonnet” on the top of 
some distant eminence, or calling to Andy “ if 
that thar wasn't ‘ Lizy,’ down in the hollow;” 
always making these exclamations in some rough 
or craggy part of the road, where the sudden 
quickening of speed was a special inconvenience 
to all parties concerned, and thus keeping Haley 
in a state of constant eommotion. 

After riding about an hour in this way, the 
whole party made a precipitate and tumultuous 
descent into a barn-yard belonging to a large 
farming establishment. Not a soul was in sight, 
all the hands being employed in the fields ; but, 
as the barn stood conspicuously and plainly 
square across the road, it was evident that their 
journey in that direction had reached a decided 
finale. 

“ Wan’t dat ar what I telled Mas’r?” said 
Sam, with an air of injured innoeenee. “How 
does strange gentleman spect to know more about 
a country dan de natives born and raised ?” 

“You rascal!” said Haley, “you knew all 
about this.” 

“ Didn’t I tell yer I know'd , and yer wouldn’t 
believe me ? I telled Mas’r ’t was all shet up, 
and fenced up, and I did n’t spect we could get 
through, — Andy heard me.” 

It was too true to be disputed, and the unlucky 
man had to pocket his wrath with the best grace 
he was able; and all three faeed to the right 
about, and took up their Hue of mareli for the 
highway. 

In consequence of all the various delays, it was 
about three-quarters of an hour after Eliza had 
laid her child to sleep in the village tavern that 
the party eame riding into the same place. Eliza 
was standing by the window, looking out in an¬ 
other direction, when Sam’s quick eye caught a 
limpse of her. Haley and Andy were two yards 
ehind. At this crisis, Sam contrived to have 
his hat blown off, and uttered a loud and charac¬ 
teristic ejaculation, which startled her at once ; 
she drew suddenly back ; the whole train swept 
by the window, round to the front door. 

A thousand lives seemed to be concentrated in 
that one moment to Eliza. Her room opened by 
a side door to the river. She caught her ehild, 
and sprang down the steps towards it. The trad¬ 
er caught a full glimpse of her, just as she was 
disappearing down the bank ; and throwing him¬ 
self from his horse, and calling loudly on Sam and 
Andy, he was after her like a hound after a deer. 
In that dizzy moment her feet to her scarce 
seemed to touch the ground, and a moment 
brought her to the water’s edge. Right on be¬ 
hind they eame ; and, nerved with strength sueh 
as God gives only to the desperate, with one wild 
cry and flying leap, she vaulted sheer over the 
turbid current by the shore, on to the raft of iee 
beyond. It was a desperate leap — impossible to 
anything but madness and despair; and Haley, 


S?„m and Andy, instinctively cried out and lifted 
up their hands, as she did it. 

The huge green fragment of iee on m hieh she 
alighted pitched and ereaked as her weight came 
on it, but she staid there not a moment. With 
wild eries and desperate energy she leaped to 
another and still another cake; — stumbling — 
leaping — slipping — springing upwards again! 
Her shoes are gone—her stockings eut from her 
feet — while blood marked every step; but she 
saw nothing, felt nothing, till dimly, as in a 
dream, she saw the Ohio side, and a man hdping 
her up the bank. 

“ Yer a brave gal, now, whoever ye ar !” said 
the man, with an oath. 

Eliza recognized the voiee and face of a man 
who owned a farm not far from her old home. 

“0, Mr. Symines ! —save me — do save me — 
do hide me!” said Eliza. 

“ Why, what’s this?” said the man. “ Why, 
if ’tan’t Shelby’s gal!” 

“ My child ! — this boy ! — he’d sold him ! 
There is his Mas’r,” said she, pointing to the 
Kentucky shore. “ 0, Mr. Syimaes, you’ve got 
a little boy! ” 

“ So I have,” said the man, as he roughly, but 
kindly, drew her up the steep bank. “ Besides, 
you ’re a right brave gal. I like grit, wherever I 
see it.” 

AYhen they had gained the top cf the bank, 
the man paused. 

“I’d be glad to do something for ye,” said 
he; “but then there’s nowhar I could take ye. 
The best I can do is to tell ye to go thar ,” said 
he, pointing to a large white house whieh stood 
by itself, off the main street of the village. “ G.o 
thar; they ’re kind folks. Thar’s no kind o 
danger but they ’ll help you, — they ’re up to all 
that sort o’ thing.” 

“ The Lord bless you !” said Eliza, earnestly. 

“ No ’casion, no ’casion in the world,” said 
the man. “ What I’ve done s of no ’count.” 

“ And, 0, surely, sir, you won’t tell any 
one !” 

“ Go to thunder, gal! What do you take a fel¬ 
ler for? In course not,” said the man. “ Come, 
now, go along like a likely, sensible gal, as you 
are. You’ve arnt your liberty, and you shall 
have it, for all me.” 

The woman folded her ehild to her bosom, and 
walked firmly and swiftly away. The man stood 
and looked after her. 

“ Shelby, now, mebbe won’t think this yer the 
most neighborly thing in the world; but what’s 
a feller to do ? If he eatches one of my gals in 
the same fix, he’s welcome to pay baek. Some¬ 
how I never could see no kind o’ critter a strivin’ 
and pantin’, and trying to clar theirselves, with 
the dogs arter ’em, and go agin ’em. Besides, I 
don’t see no kind of ’easion for me to be hunter 
a^d eateher for other folks, neither.” 

So spoke this poor, heathenish Kentuekian, 
who had not been instructed in his constitutional 
relations, and consequently was betrayed into 
acting in a sort of Christianized manner, which, 
if he had been better situated and more enlight¬ 
ened, he would not have been left to do. 

Haley had stood a perfectly amazed spectator 
of the scene, till Eliza had disappeared up the 
bank, when he turned a blank, inquiring look on 
Sam and Andy. 

“That ar was a tolable fair stroke cf busi¬ 
ness,” said Sam. 
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“ The gO ’s got seven devils in her, I believe !” 
said Hulej “ How like a wildcat she jumped !” 

“ Wal, now,” said Sam, scratching his head, 
“I hope Mis Y’ll ’scuse us tryin’ dat ar road. 
Don't think I feel spry enough for dat ar, no 
way !” and Sam gave a hoarse chuckle. 

“ You laugh!” said the trader, with a growl. 

“Lord bless you, MasY, I couldn’t help it, 
now,” said Sam, giving way to the long pent-up 
delight of his soul. “She looked so curi’s, a 
leapin’ and springin’— ice a crackin’—and only 
to hear her, — plump! ker chunk! ker splash! 
Spring! Lord! how she goes it!” and Sam and 
Andy laughed till the tears rolled down their 
cheeks. 

“ 1 'll make ye laugh t'other side yer mouths !” 
said the trader, laying about their heads with 
his riding-whip. 

Both ducked, and ran shouting up the bank, 
and weve on their horses before he was up. 

“ Good-evening, MasY!” said Sam, with much* 
gravity. “ I berry much spect Missis be anxious 
’bout Jeri’y. MasY Haley won't want us no 
longer. Missis wouldn't hear of our ridiu’ the 
critters wer Lizy’s bridge to-nightand, with a 
facetious }ioke into Andy’s ribs, he started off, 
followed bv the latter, at full speed, — their 
.shouts of laughter coming faintly on the wind. 


CHAPTER YIIT. 
eliza’s escape. 

Eliza made her desperate retreat across the 
river just in the dusk of twilight. The gray mist 
of evening, rising slowly from the river, enveloped 
her as she disappeared up the bank, and the 
swollen current and floundering masses of ice 
presented a hopeless barrier between her and her 
pursuer. Haley therefore slowly and discontent¬ 
edly returned to the little tavern, to ponder further 
what was to be done. The woman opened to him 
the door of a little parlor, covered with a rag- 
carpet,.where stood a table with a very shining 
black oil-cloth, sundry lank, high-backed wood- 
chairs, with some plaster images in resplendent 
colors on the mantel-shelf, above a very dimly- 
smoking grate ; a long hard-wood settle extended 
its uneasy length by the chimney, and here 
Haley sat him down to meditate on the instabil¬ 
ity of human hopes and happiness in general. 

“ What did I want with the little cuss, now,” 
he said to himself, “ that I should have got my¬ 
self treed like a coon, as I am, this yer way?” 
and Haley relieved himself by repeating over a 
not very select litany of imprecations on himself, 
which, though there was the best possible reason 
to consider them as true, we shall, as a matter 
of taste, omit. 

He was startled by the loud and dissonant 
voice of a man who was apparently dismounting 
at the door. He hurried to the window. 

“ By the land ! if this yer an’t the nearest, now, 
to what I’ve heard folks call Providence,” said 
Haley. “I do b’lieve that ar’s Tom Loker.” 

Haley hastened out. Standing by the bar, in 
the corner of the room, was a brawny, muscular 
man. full six feet in height, and broad in pro¬ 
portion. He was dressed in a coat of buftalo- 
skin, made with the hair outward, which gave 
him a shaggy and fierce appearance, perfectly in 
keeping with the whole air of his physiognomy. 
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In the head and face every organ and lineament 
expressive of brutal and unhesitating violence 
was in a state of the highest possible develop¬ 
ment. Indeed, could our readers fancy a bull¬ 
dog come unto man’s estate, and walking about 
in a hat and coat, they would have no unapt idea 
of the general style and effect of his physique. 
He was accompanied by a travelling companion, 
in many respects an exact contrast to himself, 
lie was short and slender, lithe and cat-like in 
his motions, and had a peering, mousing expres¬ 
sion about his keen black eyes, with which every 
feature of his face seemed sharpened into sym¬ 
pathy; his thin, long nose, ran out as if it was 
eager to bore into the nature of things in general; 
his sleek, thin, black hair was stuck eagerly for¬ 
ward, and all his motions and evolutions ex¬ 
pressed a dry, cautious acuteness. The great 
big man poured out a big tumbler half full of raw 
spirits, and gulped it down without a word. The 
little man stood tip-toe, and putting his head 
first to one side and then to the other, and snuf¬ 
fing considerately in the directions of the various 
bottles, ordered at last a mint julep, in a thin 
and quivering voice, and with an air of great cir¬ 
cumspection. When poured out, he took it and 
looked at it with a sharp, complacent air, like a 
man who thinks he has done about the right 
thing, and hit the nail on the head, and pro¬ 
ceeded to dispose of it in short and well-advised 
sips. 

“ Wal, now, who’d a thought this yer luck ’ad 
come to me? Why, Loker, how are ye?” said 
Haley, coming forward, and extending his hand 
to the big man. 

“The devil!” was the civil reply. “What 
brought you here, Haley?” 

The mousing man, who bore the name of Markg 
instantly stopped his sipping, and, poking hi 
head forward, looked shrewdly on the new ac 
quaintance, as a cat sometimes lot.vs at a moving 
dry leaf, or some other possible object of pursuit, 

“ I say, Tom, this yer’s the luckiest thing in 
the world. I’m in a devil of a hobble, and you 
must help me out.” 

“Ugh? aw! like enough!” grunted his com¬ 
placent acquaintance. “ A body may be pretty 
sure of that, when you ’re glad to see ’em ; some¬ 
thing to be made off of ’em. What’s the blow 
now ?” 

“You’ve got a friend here?” said Haley, 
looking doubtfully at Marks ; “partner, per¬ 
haps ?” 

“ Yes, I have. Here, Marks! here’s that ar 
feller that I was in with in Natchez.” 

“ Shall be pleased with his acquaintan ’e.” said 
Marks, thrusting out a long, thin hand, like a 
raven’s claw. “ Mr. Haley, I believe?” 

“The same, sir,” said Ilaley. “And now, 
gentlemen, seein’ as we’ve met so happily, I 
think I ’ll stand up to a small matter of a treat 
in this here parlor. So, now, old coon,” said he 
to the man at the bar, “ get us hot water, and 
sugar, and cigars, and plenty of the real stuff, 
and we 'll have a blow-out.” 

Behold, then, the candles lighted, the fire stim¬ 
ulated to the burning point in the grate, and our 
three worthies seated round a table, well spread 
with all the accessories to good fellowship enu¬ 
merated before. 

Haley began a pathetic recital of his peculiar 
troubles. Loker shut up his mouth, and listened 
to him with gruff and surly attention. Marks, who 
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was anxiously and with much fidgeting com¬ 
pounding a tumbler of punch to his own peculiar 
taste, occasionally looked up from his. employ¬ 
ment, and, poking his sharp nose and chin almost 
into Ilaley’s face, gave the most earnest heed to 
the whole narrative. The conclusion of it ap¬ 
peared to amuse him extremely, for he shook his 
shoulders and sides in silence, and perked up his 
thin lips with am air of great internal enjoyment. 

“So, then, ye’r fairly sewed up, an’t ye?” 
he said ; “ he! he ! he ! It’s neatly done, too.” 

“ This yer young-un business makes lots of 
trouble in the trade,” said Haley, dolefully. 

“ If we could get a breed of gals that did n’t 
care, now, for their young uns,” said Marks ; 
“ tell ye, I think ’t would be ’bout the greatest 
mod’m improvement I knows on,” — and Marks 
patronized his joke by a quiet introductory snig¬ 
gle. 

“ Jes so,” said Haley; “ I never could n’t see 
into it; young uns is heaps of trouble to ’em ; 
one would think, now, they’d be glad to get clar 
on ’em ; but they arn’t. And the more trouble a 
young un is, and the more good for nothing, as a 
gen’l thing, the tighter they sticks to ’em.” 

“Wal, Mr. Haley,” said Marks, “jest pass 
the hot water. Yes, sir; you say jest what I 
feel and al’us have. Now, I bought a gal once, 
when I was in the trade, — a tight, likely wench 
she was, too, and quite considerable smart,'— 
and she had a young un that was mis’able sickly; 
it had a crooked back, or something or other; and 
I jest gin’t away to a man that thought he’d 
take his chance raising on’t, being it did n’t cost 
nothin’ ; — never thought, yer know, of the gal’s 
takin’ on about it, — but, Lord, yer oughter seen 
how she went on. Why, re’lly, she did seem to 
me to valley the child more ’cause H was sickly 
and cross, and plagued her; and she warn’t mak¬ 
ing b'lieve, neither, — cried about it, she did, and 
lopped round, as if "she’d lost every friend she 
had. It re’lly was droll to think on’t. Lord, 
there an’t no end to women’s notions.” 

“ Wal, jest so with me,” said Haley. “ Last 
summer, down on Red river, I got a gal traded 
off on me, with a likely lookin’ child enough, and 
liis eyes looked as bright as yourn ; but, come to 
look, I found him stone bliud. Fact — he was 
stone blind. *Wal, ye see, I thought there wam’t 
no harm in my jest passing him along, and not 
sayin’ nothin’; and I’d got him nicely swapped 
off for a keg o’ whiskey; but come to get him 
away from the gal, she was jest like a tiger. So 
’twas before we started, and I hadn’t got my 
gang chained up ; so what should she do but ups 
on a cotton-bale, like a cat, ketches a knife from 
one of the deck hands, and, I tell ye, she made 
all fly for a minit, till she saw ’twan’t no use ; 
and she jest turns round, and pitches head first, 
young un and all, into the river, — went down 
plump, and never ris.” 

,l Bah !” said Tom Loker, who had listened to 
these stories with ill-repressed disgust, — “ shif’- 
less, both on ye ! my gals don’t cut up no such 
shines, I tell ye !” 

“Indeed! how do you help it?” said Marks, 
briskly. 

“ Help it? why, I buys a gal, and if she’s got 
a young un to be soil, I jest walk& up and puts 
my fist to her face, and says, ‘ Look here, now, 
if you give me one word out of your head, I ’ll 
smash yer face in. I won’t hear one word — not 
the beginning of a word.’ I says to ’em, ‘ This 
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yer young un’s mine, and not yo.irn, and you ’v<3 
no kind o’ business with it. I’m going to sell 
it, first chance ; mind, you don’t cut up none o’ 
yer shines about it, or I ’ll make ye wish ye’d 
never been born.’ I tell ye, they sees it an’t no 
play, when I gets hold. I makes ’em as whist 
as fishes; and if one on ’em begins and gives a 
yelp, why,—” and Mr. Loker brought down his 
fist with a thump that fully explained the hia- 
tus. 

“ That ar’s what ye may call emphasis ,” said 
Marks, poking Haley in the„side, and going into 
another small giggle. “ An’t Tom peculiar ? he! 
he! he! I say, Tom, I s’pect you make ’em 
understand , for all niggers’ heads is woolly. They 
don’t never have no doubt o’ your meaning, Tom. 
If you an’t the devil, Tom, you’s his twin brother, 
I ’ll say that for ye !” 

Tom received the compliment with becoming 
modesty, and began to look as affable as was con¬ 
sistent, as John Bunyan says, “ with his doggish 
nature.” 

Haley, who had been imbibing very freely of 
the staple of the evening, began to feel a sensible 
elevation and enlargement of his moral faculties, 
— a phenomenon not unusual with gentlemen of 
a serious and reflective turn, under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“ Wal, now, Tom,” he said, “ye re’lly is too 
bad, as I al’ays have told ye ; ye know, Tom, you 
and I used to talk over these yer matters down in 
Natchez, and I used to prove to ye that we made 
full as much, and was as well off for this yer 
world, by treatin’ on ’em well, besides keepin’ a 
better chance for cornin’ in the kingdom at last, 
when wust comes to wust, and thar an’t nothing 
else left to get, ye know.” 

“Boh!” said Tom, “ don't I know?—don’t 
make me too sick with any yer stuff,—my stom¬ 
ach is a leetle riled^, now and Tom drank half 
a glass of raw brandy. 

“I say,” said Haley, and leaning back in his 
chair and gesturing impressively, “ I ’ll say this 
now, I al’ays meant to drive my trade so as to 
make money on’t, fust and foremost , as much as 
any man ; but, then, trade an’t everything, and 
money an’t everything, ’cause we’s all got souls. 
I don't care, now, who hears me say* it, — and I 
think a cussed sight on it, — so I may as well 
come out with it. I b’lieve in religion, and one 
of these days, when 1 ’ve got matters tight and 
snug, I calculates to ’tend to my soul and them 
ar matters ; and so what’s the use of doin’ any 
more wickedness than’s re’lly necessary ? — it 
don’t seem to me it's ’t all prudent.” 

“ Tend to yer soul!” repeated Tom, contempt¬ 
uously ; “ take a bright look-out to find a soul in 
you, — save yourself any care on that score. If 
the devil sifts you through a hair sieve, he wen’t 
find one.” 

“ Why, Tom, you ’re cross,” said Haley; “ why 
can’t ye take it pleasant, now, when a feller’s 
talking for your gcod?” 

“ Stop that ar jaw o’ yourn, there,” said Tom, 
gruffly. “ I can stand most any talk o’ yourn but 
your pious talk, — that kills me right*up. After 
all, what’s the odds between me and you ? ’Tan’t 
that you care one bit more, or have a bit more 
feelin’, — it’s clean, sheer, dog meanness, wanting 
to cheat the devil and save your own skin ; don’t I 
see through it? And your ‘ gettin’ religion,’ as 
you call it, arter all, is too p’isin mean for any 
crittur; — run up a bill with the devil all your 
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life, and then sneak out when pay time comes ! 
Boh!” 

“ Come come, gentlemen, I say; this is n’t 
business,” said Marks. “ There’s different ways, 
you know, of looking at all subjects. Mr. Ilalev 
is a very nice man, no doubt, and has his own 
conscience ; and, Tom, you have your "ways, and 
very good ones, too, Tom ; but quarrelling, you 
know, won’t answer no kind of purpose. Let's 
go to tusiness. Now, Mr. Haley, what is it? — 
you wmt us to undertake to catch this yer gal?” 

“The gal’s no matter of mine, — she’s Shel¬ 
by’s ; it's only the boy. I -was a fool for buying 
the monkey!” 

“ You ’re generally a fool!” said Tom, gruffly. 

“ Come, now, Loker, none of your huffs,” .said 
Marks, licking his lips “ you see, Mr. Haley’s 
a puttin’ us in a way of a good job, I reckon ; just 
hold still, — these yer arrangements is my forte. 
This yer gal, Mr. Haley, how is she ? what is 
she ?” 

“ \Yal! white and handsome — well brought 
up. I’d a gin Shelby eight hundred or a thou¬ 
sand, and then made well on her.” 

“White and handsome—-well brought up!” 
said Marks, his sharp eyes, nose and mouth, all 
alive with enterprise/ “ Look here, now, Loker, 
a beautiful opening. We ’ll do a business here on 
our own account; — we does the catcbin’; the 
boy, of course, goes to Mr. Haley, — we takes the 
gal to Orleans to speculate on. An’t it beauti¬ 
ful?” 

Tom, whose great heavy mouth had stood ajar 
during this communication, now suddenly snapped 
it together, as a big dog closes on a piece of meat, 
and seemed to be digesting the idea at his leisure." 

“Ye see,” said Marks to Haley, stirring his 
punch as he did so, “ ye see, we has justices con¬ 
venient at all p’ints along shore, that docs up any 
little jobs in our line quite reasonable. Tom, he 
does the knockin’ down and that ar ; and 1 come 
in all dressed up — shining boots — everything 
first chop, -when the swearin’ ’s to be done. You 
ouglfter see, now,” said Marks, in a glow of pro¬ 
fessional pride, “ how I can tone it off*. One day, 
I’m Mr. Twickem, from New Orleans; ’nother 
day, I’m just come from my plantation on Pearl 
river, where I works seven hundred niggers ; then, 
again, 1 come out a distant relation of Henry Clay, 
or some old cock in Kentuck. Talents is different, 
you know. Now, Tom’s a roarer when there’s 
any thumping or fighting to be done ; but at lying 
he an’t good, Tom an’t, — ye see it don’t come 
natural to him ; but, Lord, if thar’s a feller in the 
country that can swear to anything and ever} r - 
tbing, and put in all the circumstances and flour¬ 
ishes with a longer face, and carry’t through 
better ’n I can, why, I’d like to see him, that’s 
all! I b’lieve my heart, I could get along and 
snake through, even if justices were more par¬ 
ticular than they is. Sometimes I rather wish 
they was more particular ; ’t would be a heap more 
relishin’ if they was, — more fun, yer know.” 

Tom Loker, who, as we have made it appear, 
was a man of slow thoughts and movements, here 
interrupted Marks by bringing his heavy fist down 
on the table, so as to make all ring again * “ It 'll 

do / ” he said. 

“ Lord bless ye, Tom, ye needn’t break all the 
glasses !” said Marks ; “ save your fist for time o’ 
need.” 

“ But, gentlemen, an’t I to come in for a share 
of the profits ?” said Haley. 
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“An’t it enough we catch the boy for ye?’ 
savl Loker. “ What do ye want?” 

“ Wal,” said Haley, “ if I gives you the job, 
it’s worth something, — say ten per cent, on the 
profits, expenses paid.” 

“ Now,” said Locker, with a tremendous oath, 
and striking the table with his heavy fist, “ don’t 
I know you, Dan Haley? Don’t you think to come 
it over me ! Suppose Marks and I have taken up 
the catcbin’ trade, just to ’commodate gentlemen 
like you, and get nothin’ for ourselves?—Not by 
a long chalk ! we ’ll have the gal out and out, and 
you keep quiet, or, ye see, we’ll have both,— 
what’s to hinder? Han’t you show’d us the 
game ?. It’s as free to us as you, I hope. If you 
or Shelby wants to chase us, look where the par¬ 
tridges was last year; if you find them or us, 
you ’re quite welcome.” 

“ 0, wal, certainly, jest let it go at that,” said 
Haley, alarmed ; “ you Catch the boy for the job; 

— you allers did trade far with me, Tom, and was 
up to yer word.” 

“ Ye know that,” said Tom ; “ I don’t pretend 
none of your snivelling ways, but I won’t lie in my 
’counts with the devil himself. What I ses I ’ll 
do, I will do, — you know that, Dan Haley.” 

“ Jes so, jes so, — I said so, Tom,” said Haley ; 
“ and if you’d only promise to have the boy for 
me in a week, at any point you ’ll name, that’s 
all I want.” 

“ But it an’t all I want, by a long jump,” said 
Tom. “ Ye don’t think I did business with you, 
down in Natchez, for nothing, Haley ; I’ve learned 
to hold an eel, when I catch him. You’ve got to 
fork over fifty dollars, flat down, or this child don’t 
start a peg. I know yer.” 

“ Why, when you have a job in hand that may 
bring a clean profit of somewhere about a thousand 
or sixteen hundred, why, Tom, you ’re onreason- 
able,” said Haley. 

“ Yes, and hasn’t we business booked for five 
weeks to come, — all wc can do ? And suppose we 
leave all, and goes to bushwhacking round arter 
yer young un, and finally does n’t catch the gal, — 
and gals allers is the devil to catch, — what’s 
then ? would you pay us a cent — would you ? I 
think I see you a doin’ it — ugh ! No, no ; flap 
down your fifty. If we get the job. and it pays, 
I ’ll hand it back ; if we dun’.t, it’s for our trouble, 

— that’s far , an’t it, Marks ?” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Mams, with a con¬ 
ciliatory tone ; “ it’s only a retaining fee, you see, 

— he! he! he! — we lawyers, you know. Wal, 
we must all keep good-natured, — keep easy, yer 
know. Tom ’ll have the boy for yer, anywhere 
ye ’ll name ; won’t ye, Tom ?” 

“ If I find the young ’un, I ’ll bring him on to 
Cincinnati, and leave him at Granny Belchei’s, 
on the landing,” said Loker. 

Marks had got from his pocket a greasy pocket- 
book, ttnd taking a long paper from thence, he 
sat down, and fixing his keen black eyes on it, 
began mumbling over its contents : “ Barnes — 
Shelby County — boy Jim, three hundred dollars 
for him, dead or alive. 

“ Edwards — Dick and Lucy — man and wife, 
six hundred dollars ; wench Polly and two chil¬ 
dren — six hundred for her or her head. 

“I’m jest a runnin’ over our business, to see 
if we can take up this yer handily. Loker,” he 
said, after a pause, “ we must set Adams and 
Springer on the track of these yer ; they’ve been 
booked some time.” 
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“ They ’ll charge too much,” said Tom. 

“ 1 'll manage that ar ; they’s young in the 
business, and must spect to work cheap,” said 
Marks, as he continued to read. “ There’s three 
on ’em easy cases, ’cause all you’ve got to do is 
to shoot ’em, or swear they is shot; they 
could n't* of course, charge much for that. Them 
other eases,” he said, folding the paper, “ will 
bear puttin’ olf a spell. So now let’s come to the 
particulars. Now, Mr. Haley, you saw this yer 
gal when she landed!” 

“ To be sure, — plain as I see you.” 

“ An’ a man helpin’ on her up the bank?” said 
Loker. 

“ To be sure, I did.” 

‘‘Most likely,” said Marks, “ she’s took in 
somewhere, but where, ’s the question. Tom, 
what do you say ?” 

“ We must cross the river to-night, no mis¬ 
take,” said Tom. 

“ But there’s no boat about,” said Marks. 
“ The ice is running awfully, Tom ; an’t it 
dangerous,?” 

“ Don’no nothing ’bout that, — only it’s got 
to be done,” said Tom, decidedly. 

“ Dear me,” said Marks, fidgeting, “ it ’ll be 
— I say,” he said, walking to the window, “ it’s 
dark as a wolf's month, and, Tom —” 

“The long and short is, you ’re scared, Marks; 
but I can’t help that, —you’ve got to go. Sup¬ 
pose you want to lie by a day or two, till the 
gal's been carried on the underground line up 
to Sandusky or so, before you start!” 

“ O, no ; I an't a grain afraid,”’ said Marks, 
“ only — ” 

“ Only what?” said Tom. 

“ Well, about the boat. Yer see there an’t any 
boat.” 

“ I heard the woman say there was one coming 
along this evening, and that a man was going to 
cross over in it. Neck or nothing, w r e must go 
with him,” said Tom/ 

“ I s’pose you’ve got good dogs,” said Haley. 

“ First rate,” said Marks. “ But what‘s the 
use? you han’t got nothin’ o’ hers to smell on.” 

“ Yes, I have,” said Haley, triumphantly. 
“Here’s her shawl she left on the bed in her 
hurry ; she left her bonnet, too.” 

“ That ar’s lucky,” said Loker ; “ fork over.” 

“ Though the dogs might damage the gal, if 
they come on her unawars,” said Haley. 

“That ar’s a consideration,” said Marks. 
“ Our dogs tore a feller half to pieces, once, 
down in Mobile, ’fore we could get ’em off.” 

“ Well, ye see, for this sort that’s to be sold 
for their looks, that ar won’t answer, ye see,” 
said Haley. 

“ I do see,” said Marks. “ Besides, if she’s 
got took in, "tan’t no go, neither. Dogs is no 
’count in these yer up states where these critters 
gets carried ; of course, ye can’t get on their track. 
They only does down in plantations, where nig¬ 
gers, when they runs, has to do their own run¬ 
ning, and don’t get no help.” 

“ Well,” said Loker, who had just stepped out 
to the bar to make some inquiries, “ they say the 
man’s come with the boat; so, Marks —” 

That worthy cast a rueful look at the comfort¬ 
able quarters he was leaving, but slowly rose to 
obey. After exchanging a few words of further 
arrangement, Haley, with visible reluctance, 
handed over the fifty dollars to Tom, and the 
worthy trio separated for the night. 


If any of our refined and Christian readers ob 
ject to the society into which this scene introduces 
them, let us beg them to begin and conquer their 
prejudices in time. The catching business, W6 
beg to remind them, is rising to the dignity of a 
lawful and patriotic profession. If all the broad 
land between the Mississippi and the Pacific be¬ 
comes one great market for bodies and souls, and 
human property retains the locomotive tendencies 
of this nineteenth century, the trader and ctioher 
may yet be among our aristocracy. 

While this scene was going on at the tavern, 
Sam and Andy, in a state of high felicitation, 
pursued their way home. 

Sam was in the highest possible feather, ansi 
expressed his exultation by all sorts of supernatu¬ 
ral howls and ejaculations, by divers odd motions 
and contortions of his whole system. Sometimes 
he would sit backward, with his face to the 
horse’s tail and sides, and then, with a whoop 
and a somerset, come right side up in his place 
again, and, drawing on a grave face, begin to lec¬ 
ture Andy in high-sounding tones for laughing 
and playing the fool. Anon, slapping his sides 
with his arms, he would burst forth in peals of 
laughter, that made the old woods ring as they 
passed. With all these evolutions, he contrived 
to keep the horses np to the top of their speed, 
until, between ten and eleven, their heels resound¬ 
ed on the gravel at the end of the balcony. Mrs. 
Shelby flew to the railings. 

“ Is that you, Sam ? Where are they ?’’ 

“ Mas'r Ilaley’s a-restin at the tavern ; he’s 
drefful fatigued, Missis.” 

“ And Eliza, Sam ?” 

“ Wal, she ‘s clar ’cross Jordan. As a body 
may say, in the land o’ Canaan.” 

“ Why, Sam, what do yon mean?” said Mrs. 
Shelby, breathless, and almost faint, as the pos¬ 
sible meaning of these words came over her. 

“ Wal, Missis, the Lord he persarves his own. 
Lizy’s done gone over the river into Tlio, as 
'markably as if de Lord took her over in a charrit 
of fire and two bosses.” 

Sam’s vein of piety was always uncommonly 
fervent in his mistress’ presence ; and he made 
great capital of scriptural figures and images. 

“ Come up here, Sam,” said Mr. Shelby, who 
had followed on to the veranda, “and tell your 
mistress what she wants. Come, come, Emily,” 
said he, passing his arm round her, “you are 
cold and all in a shiver; you allow yourself to 
feel too much.” 

“ Feel too much ! Am not I a woman, — a 
mother? Are we not both responsible to God for 
this poor girl ? My God ! lay not this sin to our 
charge.” 

“What sin, Emily? You see yourself that 
we have only done what we were obliged to.” 

“ There’s an awful feeling of guilt about it, 
though,” said Mrs. Shelby. “ I can’t reason it 
away.” 

“Here, Andy, you nigger, be alive!” called 
Sam, under the veranda ; “ take these yer hosses 
to der barn ; don’t ye hear Mas’r a callin’ ?” and 
Sam soon appeared, palm-leaf in hand, at the par¬ 
lor door. 

“ Now, Sam, tell us distinctly how the matter 
was,” said Air. Shelby. “ Where is Eliza if you 
know?” 

“ Wal, Mas’r, I saw her, with my own eyes, a 
crossin’ on the floatin’ ice. She crossed most 
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*lnarkably; it was n’t no less nor a miracle ; and 
I saw a man help her up the ’Hio side, and then 
she was lost in the dusk.” 

“Sam, I think this rather apocryphal, — this 
miracle. Crossing on floating ice isn’t so easily 
done,” said Mr. Shelby. 

“ Easy! could n't nobody a done it, widout dc 
Lord. Why, now,” said Sam, “’t was jist dis 
yer way. Mas’r Ilaley, and me, and Andy, we 
comes up to de little tavern by the, river, and I 
rides a lcetle ahead, — (I's so zealous to be a 
cotchin’ Lizy, that I could n’t hold in, no way), — 
and when I comes by the tavern winder, sure 
enough there she was, right in plain sight, and 
dey diggin’ on behind. Wal, I loses oft' my hat, 
and sings out nuff to raise the dead. Course, 
Lizy she liars, and she dodges back, when Mas’r 
Haley he goes past the door; and then, I tell ye, 
she dared out de side door; she went down de 
river bank; — Mas’r Ilaley he seed her, and 
yelled out, and him, and me, and Andy, we took 
arter. Down she come to the river, and tharwas 
the current running ten feet tvide by the shore, 
and over ’t other side ice a sawin’ and jiggling 
up and down, kinder as ’t were a great island. 
We come right behind her, and I thought my 
soul he ’d got her, sure enough,—-when she gin 
sich a screech as I never hearn,and thar she was, 
clar over t'other side the current, on the ice, and 
then on she went, a screeching and a jumpin’,— 
the ice went crack! c‘wallop ! cracking! chunk ! 
and she a boundin’ like a buck ! Lord, the spring 
that ar gal 's got in her an't common, I’m o’ 
’pinion.” 

Mrs. Shelby sat perfectly silent, pale with ex¬ 
citement, while Sum told his story. 

“God be praised, she isn't dead!” she said; 
“ but where is the poor child now?” 

“ Dc Lord will pervide,” said Sam, rolling up 
his eyes piously. “ As I’ve been a sayin’, dis 
yer’s a providence and no mistake, as Missis has 
allers been a instructin’ on us. Thar’s alters 
instruments ris up to do de Lord's will. Now, 
if’t had n't been for me to-day, she’d a been 
took a dozen times. Warn't it I started olF de 
hosses, dis yer mornin’, and kept ’em chasin’ till 
nigh dinner time ? And did n’t I car Mas’r Ilaley 
nigh five miles out of de road, dis evening, or else 
he’d a come up with Lizy as easy as a dog arter 
a coon ? These yer’s all providences.” 

“ They are a kind of providences that you’ll 
have to be pretty sparing of, Master Sam. I 
allow no such practices with gentlemen on my 
place,” said Mr. Shelby, with as much sternness 
as he could command, under the circumstances. 

Now, there is no more use in making believe be 
angry with a negro'than with a child; both in¬ 
stinctively see the true state of the case, through 
all attempts to affect the contrary ; and Sam was 
in no wise disheartened by this rebuke, though 
he assumed an air of doleful gravity, and stood 
with the corners of his mopth lowered in most 
penitential style. 

“ Mas’r ‘s quite right, — quite ; it was ugly on 
me, — there’s no disputin’ that ar; and of 
course Mas’r and Missis wouldn't encourage no 
such works. I ’ni sensible of dat ar ; but a poor 
nigger like me’s ’mazin’ tempted to act ugly 
sometimes, when fellers will cut up such shines 
as dat ar Mas'r Ilaley ; he an’t no gen’l’man, no 
way ; anybody’s been raised as I’ve been can’t 
help a seein’ "dat ar.” 

“Well, Sam,” said Mrs. Shelby, “ as you ap¬ 


pear to have a proper sense of your errors, you 
may go nowand tell Aunt Chloc she may get you 
some of that cold ham that was left of dinner to¬ 
day. You and Andy must be hungry.” 

“ Missis is a heap too good for us,” said Sam, 
making his bow with alacrity, and departing. 

It will be perceived, as has been before inti 
mated, that Master Sam had a native talent that 
might, undoubtedly, have raised him to eminence 
in political life, — a talent of making capital out 
of everything that turned up, to be invested for 
his own especial praise and glory; and having 
done up his piety and humility, as he trusted, to 
the satisfaction of the parlor, lie clapped his 
palm-leaf on his head, with a sort of rakish, free- 
and-easy air, and proceeded to the dominions of 
Aunt Chloe, with the intention of flourishing 
largely in the kitchen. 

“ I 'll speechify these yer niggers,” said Sam 
to himself, “ now I’ve got a chance. Lord, I ’ll 
reel it off to make ’em stare !” 

It must be observed that one of Sam’s especial 
delights had been to ride in attendance on his 
master to all kinds of political gatherings, where, 
roosted on some rail fence, or perched aloft in 
some tree, he would sit watching the orators, 
with the greatest apparent gusto, and then, de¬ 
scending among the various brethren of his own 
color, assembled on the same errand, he would 
edify and delight them witli the most ludicrous 
burlesques and imitations, all delivered with the 
most imperturbable earnestness and solemnity; 
and though the auditors immediately about him 
were generally of his own color, it not unfre- 
quently happened that they were fringed pretty 
deeply with those of a fairer complexion, who 
listened, laughing and winking, to Sam's great 
self-congratulation. In fact, Sam considered ora¬ 
tory as his vocation, and never let slip an oppor¬ 
tunity of magnifying his office. 

Now, between Sam and Aunt Chloe there had 
existed, from ancient times, a sort of chronic 
feud, or rather a decided coolness; but, as Sam 
was meditating something in the provision de¬ 
partment, as the necessary and obvious founda¬ 
tion of his operations, he determined, on the 
present occasion, to be eminently conciliatory; 
for he well knew that although “ Missis’ orders ” 
would undoubtedly be followed to the letter, yet 
he should gain a considerable deal by enlisting 
the spirit also, lie therefore appeared before 
Aunt Chloe with a touchingly subdued, resigned 
expression, like one who has suffered immeasura¬ 
ble hardships in behalf 1 of a persecuted fellow- 
creature,— enlarged upon the fact that Missis 
had directed him to come to Aunt Chloe foi 
whatever might be wanting to make up the bal¬ 
ance in his solids and fluids, — and thus une¬ 
quivocally acknowledged her right and suprem¬ 
acy in the cooking department, and all thereto 
pertaining. 

The thing took accordingly. No poor, simple, 
virtuous body was ever cajoled by the attentions 
of an electioneering politician with more case than 
Aunt Chloe was won over by Master Sam's suav¬ 
ities ; and if he had been the prodigal son him¬ 
self, he could not have been overwhelmed with 
more maternal bountifulness ; and he soon found 
himself seated, happy and glorious, over a large 
tin pan, containing a sort of oUa podrida of all 
that had appeared on the table for two or three 
days past. Savory morsels of ham, golden blocks 
of corn-cake, fragments of pie of ever/ conceiva* 
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ble mathematical figure, chicken wings, gizzards, 
and drumsticks, all appeared in picturesque con¬ 
fusion ; and Sam, as monarch of all he surveyed, 
sat with his palm-leaf cocked rejoicingly to one 
side, and patronizing Andy at his right hand. 

The kitchen was full of all his compeers, who 
had hurried and crowded in, from the various 
cabins, to hear the termination of the day’s ex¬ 
ploits. Now was Sam’s hour of glory. The story 
of the day was rehearsed, with all kinds of orna¬ 
ment and varnishing which might be necessary to 
heighten its effect; for Sam, like some of our 
fashionable dilettanti, never allowed a story to 
lose any of its gilding by passing through his 
hands. Roars of laughter attended the narration, 
and were taken up and prolonged by all the 
smaller fry, who were lying, in any quantity, 
about on the floor, or perched in every corner. 
In the height of the uproar and laughter, Sam, 
however, preserved an immovable gravity, only 
from time to time rolling his eyes up, and giving 
his auditors divers inexpressibly droll glances, 
without departing from the sententious elevation 
of his oratory. 

“Yer see, fellow-countrymen,” said Sam, ele¬ 
vating a turkey’s leg, with energy, “ yer see, now, 
what dis yer chile’s up ter, for ’fendin’ yer all, — 
yes, all on yer. For him as tries to get one o’ our 
people, is as good as tryin’ to get all; yer see the 
principle’s de same, — dat ar’s clar. And any 
one o’ these yer drivers that comes smelling round 
arter any our people, why, he’s got me in his way; 
I'm the feller he’s got to set in with,’V-I’m the 
feller for yer all to come to, bredren. —-T. ’ll stand 
up for yer rights, — I’ll’fend ’em to the last 
breath! ’’ ’ 

“ Why, but Sam, yer telled me, only this 
mornin’, that you’d help this yer Mas’r to cotch 
Lizy ; seems to me yer talk don’t hang together,” 
said Andy. 

“ I tell you now, Andy,” said Sam, with awful 
superiority, “don’t yer be a talkin’ ’bout what 
yer don’t know nothin’ on ; boys like you, Andy, 
means well, but they can’t be spected to collusi- 
tate the great principles of action.” 

Andy looked rebuked, particularly by the hard 
word collusitate, which most of the younger 
members of the company seemed to consider as a 
settler in the case, while Sam proceeded. 

“ Dat ar was conscience , Andy ; when I thought 
of gwine. arter Lizy, I railly spected Mas'r was 
sot dat way. When I found Missis was sot the 
contrar, dat ar was conscience more yet , — cause 
fellers allers gets more by stickin’ to Missis’ side, 
— so yer see T’s persistent either way, and sticks 
up to conscience, and holds on to principles. 
Yes, principles,” said Sam, giving an enthusiastic 
toss to a chicken's neck, — “what’s principles 
good for, if we isn’t persistent, I wanter know? 
Thar, Andy, you may have dat ar bone, — ’tan’t 
picked quite clean.” 

* Sam’s audience hanging on his words with open 
mouth, he could not but proceed. 

“Dis yer matter ’bout persistence, feller-nig¬ 
gers,” said Sam, with the air of one entering into 
an abstruse subject, “ dis yer ’sistency’s a thing 
what an’t seed into very clar, by most anybody. 
Now, yer see, when a feller stands up for a thing 
one day and night, de contrar de next, folks ses 
*and nat’rally enough dey ses), Why, he an’t per¬ 
sistent,— hand me dat ar bit o’ corn-cake, Andy. 
But let’s look inter it. I hope the gen’lmen and 
der fair sex will scuse my usin’ an or’nary sort o’ 


’parison. Here ! I’m a tryin’ to get top o’ del 
hay. AYal, I puts up my larder dis yer side, 
’tan’t no go; — den, cause I don’t try dere no 
more, but puts my larder right de contrar side, 
an’t I persistent? I’m persistent in wantin’to 
get up, which ary side my larder is; don’t you 
see, all on yer ?” 

“ It’s the only thing ye ever was persistent in. 
Lord knows!” muttered Aunt Chloe, who was 
getting rather restive ; the merriment of the 
evening being to her somewhat after the Scrip¬ 
ture comparison, — like “ vinegar upon nitre.” 

“ Yes, indeed! ” said Sam, rising, full of sup¬ 
per and glory, for a closing effort. “ Yes, my 
feller-citizens and ladies of de other sex in gen¬ 
eral, I has principles, — I’m proud to ’oon ’em, 
— they’s perquisite to dese yer times, and ter all 
times. I lias principles, and I sticks to ’em like 
forty, —jest anything that I thinks is principle, I 
goes in to’t; — I wouldn’t mind if dey burnt 
me ’live, — I’d walk right up to de stake, I 
would, and say, Here I comes to shed my last 
blood fur my principles, fur my country, fur der 
gen’l interests of s’ciety.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Chloe, “ one o’ yer princi¬ 
ples will have to be to get to bed some time to¬ 
night, and not be a keepin’ everybody up till 
mornin’; now, every one of you young uns that 
don’t want to be cracked had better be scase, 
mighty sudden.” 

“ Niggers ! all on yer,” said Sam, waving his 
palm-leaf with benignity, “ I give yer my blessin’ 
go to bed now, and be good boys.” 

And, with this pathetic benediction, the assem¬ 
bly dispersed. 


CHAPTER IX. 

IN WHICH IT APPEARS TIT AT A SENATOR IS BUT A 
MAN. 

Tiie light of the cheerful fire shone on the rug 
and carpet of a cosey parlor, and glittered on the 
sides of the tea-cups and well-brightened tea-pot, 

' as Senator Bird was drawing off his boots, pre¬ 
paratory to inserting his feet in a pair of new 
handsome slippers, which his wife had been 
working for him while away on his senatorial 
tour. Mrs. Bird, looking the very picture of 
delight, was superintending the arrangements of 
the table, ever and anon mingling admonitory 
remarks to a number of frolicsome juveniles, who 
were effervescing in all those modes of untold 
gambol and mischief that have astonished mothers 
ever since the flood. 

“Tom, let the door-knob alone, — there’s a 
man! Mary ! Mary ! don’t pull the cat’s tail-, 
— poor pussy ! Jim, you mustn’t climb on that 
table, — no, no!—You don’t know, my dear, 
what a surprise it is to us all, to see you here to¬ 
night!” said she, at last, when she found a space 
to say something to her husband. 

“ Yes, yes, I thought I’d just make a run down, 
spend the night, and have a little comfort at homo. 
I’m tired to death, and my head aches !” 

Mrs. Bird cast a glance at a camphor-bottle, 
which stood in the half-open closet, and appeared 
to meditate an approach to it, but her husband 
interposed. 

“ No, no, Mary, no doctoring ! a cup of your 
good hot tea, and some of our good home living, 
is what I want. It’s a tiresome business, this 
legislating!” 
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And the senator smiled, as if he rather liked 
the idea of considering himseif a sacrifice to his 
country. 

“Well,” said his wife, after the business of 
the tea-table was getting rather slack,/ 1 and what 
have they been doing in the Senate? ” 

Now, it was a very unusual thing for gentle 
little Mrs. Bird ever to trouble her head with 
what was going on in the house of the state, very 
wisely considering that she had enough to do to 
mind her own. Mr. Bird, therefore, opened his 
•eyes in surprise, and said, 

“ Not very much of importance.” 

“ Well; but is it true that they have been pass¬ 
ing a law forbidding to give meat and drink to 
those poor colored folks that come along! I 
heard they were talking of some such law, but l 
didn't think any Christian legislature would 
pass it! ” 

“ Why, Mart, you are getting to be a poli¬ 
tician, all at ov.ee.” 

“ No, n tnsonse ! I wouldn’t give a fip for all 
your polities, generally, but I think this is some¬ 
thing downright cruel and umdiristiaa. I hope, 
my dear, no such law has been passed.” 

“ There has been a law passed forbidding peo¬ 
ple to help off the slaves that come over from 
Kentucky, my dear; so much of that thing has 
been done by these reckless Abolitionists, that our 
brethren in Kentucky are very strongly excited, 
and it seems necessary, and no more than Chris¬ 
tian and kind, that s miething should be done by 
our state to quiet the excitement.” 

“And what is the.law! [t don’t forbid us to 
shelter these poor creatures a night, does it, and 
to give’em something comfortable to eat, and a 
few old clothes, and send them quietly about 
their business! ” 

“Why, yes, my dear; that would be aiding 
and abetting, you know.” 

Mrs. Bird was a timid, blushing little woman, 
of about four feet in height, and with mild blue 
eyes, and a peach-blow complexion, and the gen¬ 
tlest, sweetest voice in the world ; — as for cour¬ 
age, a m >dernte-si/ed cock-turkey had been known 
to put her to rout at the \erv first gobble, and 
a stout house-dog, of m sleiute capacity, would 
bring her int > subject! m merely by a show of his 
teeth. Her husband and children were her entire 
world, and in these she ruled more by entreaty 
and persuasion than by command or argument. 
There was only one thing that was capable of 
arousing her, and that provocation came in on the 
side of her unusually gentle and sympathetic 
nature ; — anything in the shape of cruelty would 
throw her into a p.issi m, which was the more 
ularmirtg and inexplicable in proportion to the 
general softness of her nature. Generally the 
most indulgent and easy t > be entreated of all 
mothers, still her boys had a very reverent re¬ 
membrance of a m )st vehement chastisement she 
once bestowed on them, because she found them 
leagued with several graceless hoys of the neigh¬ 
borhood, st ming a defenceless kitten. 

“ I ‘11 tell you what,” Muster Bill used to say, 
“I was scared, that time. Mother came at me so 
that I thought she was crazy, and l was whipped 
and tumbled off to bed, without any supper, be¬ 
fore I could get over wondering what had come 
about; and, after that, L heard mother crying 
outside the do >r, which m ide me feel worse than 
all the rest. 1 11 tell you what,” he'd say, “ we 
boys never stoned another kitten! ” 
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On the present occasion, Mrs. Bird rose quick¬ 
ly, with very red cheeks, which quite improved 
her general appearance, and walked up to her 
husband, with quite a resolute air, and said, in a 
determined tone, 

“ Now, John, I want to know if you think such 
a law as that is right and Christian ! ” 

“ You won’t shoot me, now, Mary, if I say I 
do! ” 

“ I never could have thought it of you, John, 
you did n't vote for it? ” 

“ Even so,” my fair politician. 

“You ought to be ashamed, John! Toor, 
homeless, houseless creatures ! It's a shameful, 
wicked, abominable law, and I ’ll break it, for one, 
the first time I get a chance; and I hope I shall 
have a chance, I do ! Things have got to a pretty 
pass, if a woman can’t give a warm supper and 
a bed to poor, starving creatures, just because 
they are slaves, and have been abused and op¬ 
pressed all their lives, poor things!” 

“ But, Mary, just listen to me. Your fee.ings 
are all quite right, my dear, and interesting, md 
I love you for them ; but, then, dear, we mustn’t 
suffer our feelings to run away with our judg¬ 
ment ; you must consider it's not a mattei of 
private feeling, — there are great ] ublio interests 
involved, — there is such a state ol public agita¬ 
tion rising, that we must put aside our private 
feelings.” 

“ Now, John, I don’t know anything about pol¬ 
itics, but 1 can read my Bible; and theie I see 
that I must feed the hungry, clothe the naked 
and comfort the desolate ; and that Bible I mean 
to follow.” * 

“ But in cases where your doing so would in¬ 
volve a great public evil — ” 

“ Obeying God never brings on public evils. I 
know it can t. It’s always safest, all round, to 
do as He bids us.” 

k ‘ Now, listen to me, Mary, and I can state to 
you a very clear argument, to show— ” 

“ O, nonsense, John ! you can talk all night, 
but you would n’t do t. 1 put it to you, John, 
would you now turn away a poor, shivering, hun¬ 
gry creature, from your door, because lit was a 
runaway ? Would yr u, now ? ” 

Now, if the truth must he t dd, our senator had 
; the misibrtune to be a men who had a particu¬ 
larly humane and accessible nature, and turning 
away anybody that was in tr mbl ■ n n or had been 
his forte; and what was worse for him in this 
p irticular pinch of the argum *:it was, that his 
will* knew it, and, of eours\ w ts making an as- 
s mlt on rather an indefensible n tint. So he had 
recourse to the usual means of g lining time for 
such cases made and provided ; he s ill •• ahem,” 
and coughed several times, took out his pocket- 
handk‘relief, and began t> wipe his glosses. 
Mrs. Gird, seeing the defenceless condki <n of the 
eneuiy s /territory, had no more conscience than to 
push her advantage. 

“ I should like to see you doing-that, d >hn —I 
really should ! Turning a woman « ut of doors in 
a sn nv-st >rm, for instance; or, m iv he you’d 
take her up and put her in jail, wouldn't you '* 
Yon w raid make a great ban 1 at that!” ' 

“ Of c mrsi, it would In a very painful duty, 
begin Mr. Bird, in a modente Dm*. 

‘ D.itv, John! don't use that word! Yon 
kn >\v it is n t a duty — it can t be a duty ! if 
folks want to keep their slaves II mi rurmiua. 
away, let ‘cm treat ’em well, — that's my dc« - 
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trine. If I had slaves (as I hope I never shall 
have), I'd risk their wanting to run away from 
me, or you either, John. I tell you folks don't 
run away when they are happy ; and when they 
do run, poor creatures! they suffer enough with 
cold and hunger and fear, without everybody’s 
turning against them; and, law or no law, I 
never will, so help me God!” 

“ Mary ! Mary ! My dear, let me reason with 
you.” 

“I hate reasoning, John, — especially reason¬ 
ing on such subjects. There’s a way you polit¬ 
ical folks have of coming round and round a 
plain right thing ; and you don’t believe it your¬ 
selves, when it comes to practice. I know you 
well enough, John. You don’t believe it's right 
any more than I do ; and you would n’t do it any 
sooner than I.” 

At this critical juncture, old Cudjoe, the black 
man-of-all-work, put his head in at the door, and 
wished “ Missis would come into the kitchen 
and our senator, tolerably relieved, looked after his 
little wife with a whimsical mixture of amusement 
and vexation, and, seating himself in the arm¬ 
chair, began to read the papers. 

After a moment, his Avife’s voice was heard at 
the door, in a quick, earnest tone, — “John! 
John ! I do Avish yon ’d come here a moment.” 

He laid down his paper, and Avent into the 
kitchen, and started, quite amazed .at the sight 
that presented itself:—A young and slender 
woman, Avith garments torn and frozen, with one 
shoe gone, and the stocking torn aAvay from the 
cut and bleeding foot, AA r as laid back in a deadly 
swoon upon two chairs. There was the impress 
of the despised race on her face, yet none could 
help feeling its mournful and pathetic beauty, Avbile 
its stony sharpness, its cold, fixed, deathly aspect, 
struck a solemn chill over him. He drew his 
breath short, and stood in silence. His Avife, and 
their only colored domestic, old Aunt Dinah, AA T ere 
busily engaged in restorative measures ; Avbile old 
Cudjoe had got the boy on his knee, and Avas busy 
pulling off his shoes and stockings, and chafing his 
little cold feet. 

“ Sure, now, if she an’t a sight to behold !” said 
old Dinah, compassionately; “ ’pears like ’t Avas 
the heat that made her faint. She was tol able 
peart when she cum in, and asked if she could n’t 
warm herself here a spell; and I Avas just a askin' 
her where she cum from, and she fainted right 
down. Never done much hard Avork, guess, by 
the looks of her hands.” 

“ Poor creature !” said Mrs. Bird, compassion¬ 
ately, as the Avoman slowly unclosed her large, 
dark eyes, and looked vacantly at her. Suddenly 
an expression of agony crossed her face, and she 
sprang up, saying, “0, my Harry! Have they 
got him 1” 

The boy. at this, jumped from Cudjoe’s knee, 
and, running to her side, put up his arms. “ 0, 
he’s here ! he's here !” she exclaimed. 

“ 0, ma'am !” said she, wildly, to Mrs. Bird, 
*’ do protect us ! don’t let them get him !” 

“ Nobody shall hurt you li$ife, poor woman,” 
said Mrs. Bird, encouragingly. “ You are safe ; 
don’t be afraid.” 

“ God bless you !” said the woman, covering 
her face and sobbing ; while the little boy, seeing 
her erving, tried to get into her lap. 

With many gentle and Avomanly offices, Avhich 
none knew better Iioav to render than Mrs. Bird, 
Hie poor woman was, in time, rendered more calm. 


A temporary bed Avas provided for her on the set 
tie, near the fire ; and, after a short time, she fell 
into a heavy slumber, Avith the child, Avho seemed 
no less Aveary, soundly sleeping on her arm ; for 
the mother resisted, Avith nervous anxiety, the 
kindest attempts to take him from her ; and, even 
in sleep, her arm encircled him with an unrelaxing 
clasp, as if she could not even then be beguiled of 
her vigilant hold. 

Mr. and Airs. Bird had gone back to the parlor, 
where, strange as it may appear, no reference was 
made, on either side, to the preceding conversa¬ 
tion ; but Mrs. Bird busied herself with her knit- 
ting-Avork, and Mr. Bird pretended to be reading 
the paper. 

“ I Avonder Avho and what she is !” said Mr 
Bird, at last, as he laid it down. 

“ When she wakes up and feels a little rested 
we Avill see,” said Mrs. Bird. 

“ I say, Avife !” said Mr. Bird, after musing in 
silence over his neAvspaper. 

“ Well, dear !” 

“ She could n't Avear one of your gowns, could 
she, by any letting doAA’n, or such matter? She 
seems to be rather larger than you are.” 

A quite perceptible smile glimmered on Mrs 
Bird’s face, as she answered, “ We 'll see.” 

Another pause, and Mr. Bird ag^n broke out, 

“ I say, Avife !” 

“ Well! What doav ?” 

“ Why, there ’s that old bombazin cloak, that 
you keep on purpose to put over me when I take 
my afternoon’s nap ; you might as well give Lor 
that,—she needs clothes.” 

At this instant, Dinah looked in to say that the 
woman Avas aAvake, and AAainted to’ see Missis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Avent into the kitchen, fol- 
loAved by the tAvo eldest boys, the smaller fry 
having, by this time, been safely disposed of in 
bed. 

The Avoman was noAV sitting up on the settle, by 
the fire. She Avas looking steadily into the blaze, 
Avith a calm, heart-broken expression, very differ¬ 
ent from her former agitated wildness. 

“ Did you Avant me!” said Mrs. Bird, in gen¬ 
tle tones. “ I hope you feel better now, poor 
Avoman ! ’ ’ 

A long-draAvn, shivering sigh Avas the only an- 
SAver; but she lifted her dark eyes, and fixed them 
on her with such a forlorn and imploring expres¬ 
sion, that the tears came into the little woman’s 
eyes. 

“ You needn’t be afraid of anything; Ave are 
friends here, poor Avoman ! Tell me Avhere you 
came from, and what you want,” saij she. 

“ I came from Kentucky,” said the Avoman. 

“ When?” said Mr. Bird, taking up the inter¬ 
rogatory. 

“ To-night.” 

“ How did you come ?” 

“ I crossed on the ice.” 

“ Crossed on the ice !” said every one present. 

“ Yes,” said the woman, sloAvly, “ I did. God 
helping me, I crossed on the ice; for they were 
behind me — right behind — and there Avas no 
other way!” 

“ LaAv, Missis,” said Cudjoe, “ the ice is all 
in broken-up blocks, a SAA r inging and a tetering up 
and down in the water !” 

“ I know it was — I know it!” said she, wildly , 
“ but I did it I I Avouid n’t have thought I could, 
— I did n't think I should get over, but I did n’t 
care! I could but die, if I did n’t. The Dord 
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helped me ; nobody knows how much the Lord can 
help ’em, till they try,” said the worpan, with a 
flashing eye. 

“ Were you a slave ?” said Mr. Bird. 

“ Yes, sir ; I belonged to a man in Kentucky.” 

“ AYas he unkind to you?” 

‘ No, sir ; he was a good master.” 

‘ And was your mistress unkind to you ?” 

“ No, sir — no! my mistress was always good 
to me.” 

“ AVhat could induce you to leave a good home, 
then, and run away, and go through such dan¬ 
gers ?” 

The woman looked up at Mrs. Bird, with a keen, 
scrutinizing glance, and it did not escape her that 
she was dressed in deep mourning. 

“ Ma’am,*’ she said, suddenly, “ have you ever 
lost a child?” 

The question was unexpected, and it was a 
thrust on a new wound , for it was only a month 
since a darling child of the family had been laid 
in the grave. 

Mr. Bird turned around and walked to the win¬ 
dow, and Airs. Bird hurst into tears; but, recov¬ 
ering her voice, she said, 

“ Why do you ask that? I have lost a little 
one.” 

“ Then you will feel for me. I have lost two, 
one after another. — left 'em buried there when I 
came away ; and I had only this one left. I never 
slept a night without him ; he was all I had. lie 
was my comfort and pride, clay and night; and, 
ma’am, they were going to take him away from 
me, — to sell him, — sell him down south, ma’am, 
to go all alone, — a baby that had never been 
away from his mother in his life! I couldn't 
stand it, ma’am. I knew I never should be good 
for anything, if they did; and when I know the 
papers were signed, and he was sold, I took him 
and came off in the night; and they chased me, 
— the man that bought him, and some of Mas'r's 
folks, — and they were coining down right behind 
me, and I heard 'em. I jumped right on to the 
ice; and how I got across, I don’t know, — but, 
first 1 knew, a man was helping me up the 
bank.” 

The woman did not sob nor weep. She had 
gone to a place whore tears arc dry; but every 
one around her was, in some way characteristic 
of themselves, showing signs of hearty sympathy. 

The two little boys, after a desperate rummag¬ 
ing in their pockets, in search of those pocket- 
handkerchiefs which mothers know are never to 
be found there, had thrown themselves disconso¬ 
lately into the skirts of their mother’s gown, 
■where they were sobbing, and wiping their eyes 
and noses to their hearts’ content; — Airs. Bird 
had her face fairly hidden in her pockct-hand- 
kei'hief; and old Dinah, with tears streaming 
down hei black, honest face, was ejaculating, 
“ Lord have mercy onus!” with all the fervor of 
a camp-meeting; — while old C’udjoe, rubbing 
his eyes very hard with his cuffs, and making a 
most uncommon variety of wry faces, occasionally 
responded in the same key,' with great fervor. 
Our senator was a statesman, and of course could 
not be expected to cry, like other mortals ; and so 
he turned his back to the company, and looked 
out of the window, and seemed particularly busy 
in clearing his throat and wiping his spectacle- 
glasses, occasionally blowing his nose in a man¬ 
ner that was codculated to excite suspicion, had 
any one been in a state to observe critically. 


“ How came you to tell me you had a kind 
master?” he suddenly exclaimed, gulping down 
very resolutely some kind of rising in his throat, 
and turning suddenly round upon the woman. 

“ Because he was a kind master ; I ’ll say that 
of him, any way ; — and uiy mistress was kind ; 
but they couldn’t help themselves. They were 
owing money; and there was some way, I can’t 
tell how, that a man had a hold on them, and 
they were obliged to give him his will. I listened, 
and heard lum telling mistress that, and she 
begging and pleading forme, — and he told her 
he couldn’t help himself, and that the papers 
were all drawn ; — and then it was I took him 
and left my home, and came away. I knew ’t was 
no use of my trying to live, if they did it; for’t 
’pears like this child is all I have.” 

“ Have you no husband?” 

“Yes, but he belongs to another man. His 
master is real hard to him. and won’t let him 
come to see me, hardly ever; and he’s grown 
harder and harder upon us, and he threatens to 
sell him down south; — it’s like I’ll ne\er see 
him again ! ’ ’ 

The quiet tone in which the woman pronounced 
these words might have led a superficial observer 
to think that she was entirely apathetic; but 
there was a calm, settled depth of anguish in her 
large, dark eye, that spoke of something far 
otherwise. 

“ And where do you mean to go, my poor 
woman?” said Airs. Bird. 

“ To Canada, if I only knew where that was. 
Is it very far off, is Canada?” said she, looking 
up, with a simple, confiding air, to Airs. Bird’s 
face. 

“ Poor thing!” said Airs. Bird, involuntarily. 

“ Is ’t a very great way off, think?” said the 
woman, earnestly. 

“ Aluch further than you think, poor child!” 
said Airs. Bird ; “ but we will try to think what 
can bo done for you. Here, Dinah, make her up 
a bed in your own room, close by the kitchen, and 
I ’ll think what to do for her in the morning. 
Aleanwhile, never fear, poor woman ; put your 
trust in God ; he will protect you.” 

Airs. Bird and her husband reentered the par¬ 
lor. She sat down in her little rocking-chair 
before the fire, swaying thoughtfully to and fro. 
Air. Bird strode up and down the room, grum¬ 
bling to himself, “ Pish ! pshaw! confoun Jed 
awkward business!” At length, striding up to 
his wife, he said, 

“ I say, wife, she ’ll have to get away from 
here, this very night. That fellow will be down 
on the scent bright and early to-morrow morning; 
if ’twas only the woman, she could lie quiet till 
it was over; but that little chap can't be kept 
still by a troop of horse and foot, I ’ll warrant 
me; he ’ll bring it all out, popping his head out 
of some window or door. A pretty kettle of fish 
it would be for me, too, to be caught with them 
both here, just now! No ; they ’ll have to De got 
off to-night.” 

“ To-night! How is it possible ? — where to?” 

“ AA r ell, I know pretty well where to,” said the 
senator, beginning to put on his boots, with a 
reflective air; and, stopping when his leg wag 
half in, he embraced his knee with both hands 
and seemed to go off in deep meditation. 

“ It’s a confounded awkward, ugly business, 1 
said he, at last, beginning to tug at his boot¬ 
straps again, “and that’s a fact!” After on 3 
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boot was fairly on, the senator sat with the other 
in his hand, profoundly studying the figure of the 
earpct. “ It will have to he done, though, for 
aught I see, — hang it all ! ” and he drew the 
other hoot anxiously on, and looked out of the 
window. 

Now, little Mrs. Bird was a discreet woman,— 
a woman who never in her life said, “ I told you 
so!” and, on the present occasion, though pretty 
well aware of the shape her husband’s medita¬ 
tions were taking, she very prudently forbore to 
meddle with them; only sat very quietly in her 
chair, and looked quite ready to hear her liege 
lord’s intentions, when he should think proper to 
utter them. 

“You see,” he said, “there’s my old elient, 
Van Troinpe, has eome over from Kentucky, and 
set all his slaves free; and he has bought a place 
seven miles up the creek, here, back in the woods, 
where nobody goes, unless they go on purpose ; 
and it’s a place that isn't found in a hurry. 
There she'd be safe enough ; but the plague of 
the thing is, nobody could drive a carriage there 
to-night, but me.'' 

“ Why not? Cudjoc is an excellent driver.” 

“ Ay, ay, but here it is. The creek lias to be 
crossed twice ; and the second crossing is quite 
dangerous,-unless one knows it as 1 do. 1 have 
crossed it a hundred times on horseback, and 
know exactly the turns to take. And so, you see, 
there’s no help for it. (Judjoe must put in the 
horses, as quietly as may be, about twelve o’clock, 
and I ’ll take her over; and then, to give eolnr to 
the matter, he must carry me on to the next tav¬ 
ern, to take the stage for Columbus, that conies’ 
by about three or four, and so it will look as if 1 
had had the carriage only for that. I shall get 
into business bright and early in the morning. 
But 1 ’m thinking I shall feel rather cheap there, 
after all that’s been said and done ; but, hang 
it, I can't help it!” 

“ Your heart is better than your head, in this 
case, John,” said the wife, laying her little white 
hand on his. “ Could I ever have loved you, had 
I not known you better than you know yourself?" 
And the little woman looked so handsome, with 
the tears sparkling in her eyes, that the senator 
thought he must he a decidedly clever fellow, to 
get such a pretty creature into such a passionate 
admiration of him ; and so, what could he do but 
walk off subtly, to see about the carriage. At 
the door, however, he stopped a moment, and then 
coming hack, he said, with some hesitation, 

“ Mary, I don't know how you'd feel about it, 
but there’s that drawer full of things — of—of 
— poor little Henry’s.” So saying, he turned 
quickly on his heel, and shut the door after him. 

llis wife opened the little bed-room door ad¬ 
joining her room, and, taking the candle, set it 
down on the top of a-bureau there ; then from a 
small recess she took a key, and put it thought¬ 
fully in the lock of a drawer, and made a sudden 
pause, while two hoys, who, boy-like, had fol¬ 
lowed close on her heels, stood looking, with 
silent, significant glances, at their mother. And 
0 ! mother that reads this, has there never been 
in your house a drawer, or a closet, the opening 
of which has been to you like the opening again 
of a little grave? Ah ! happy mother that you 
are, if it has not been so. 

Mrs. Bird slowly opened the drawer. There 
were little coats of many a form and pattern, 
ties of aprons, and rows of small stockings ; and 
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even a pair of little shoes, wern and ruhbed at 
the toes, were peeping from the folds of a paper 
There was a toy horse and wagon, a top, a hall, 
— memorials gathered with many a tear and many 
a heart-break ! She sat down hy the drawer, 
and, leaning her head on her hands over it, wept 
till the tears fell through her fingers into the 
drawer; then suddenly raising her head, she be¬ 
gan, with nervous lmste, selecting the plainest 
and most substantial articles, and gathering them 
into a bundle. 

“’Mamma,” said one of the boys, gently touch¬ 
ing her arm, “ are you going to give away those 
things ?” 

“ My dear hoys,” she said, softly and earnestly, 
“ if our dear, loving little Henry looks down from 
heaven, he would be glad to have us do this. I 
could not find it in mv heart to give them away 
to any common persm — to anybody that was 
happy ; but I give them to a mother more’heart¬ 
broken and sorrowful than I am ; and I hope Cod 
will send his blessings with them !” 

There are in this world blessed souls, whose 
sorrows all spring up into joys for others : whose 
earthly hopes, laid in the grave with many tears, 
are the seed from which spring healing llowers and 
halm for the desolate and the distressed. Among 
such was the delicate woman who sits there hy 
the lamp, dropping slow tears, while she prepares 
the memorials of her own lost one for the outcast 
wanderer. 

After a while,-Mrs. Bird opened a wardrobe, 
and, taking from thence a plain, serviceable dress 
or two, she sat down busily to her work-table, 
and, with needle, scissors and thimble, at hand, 
quietly commenced the “ letting down” process 
which her husband had recommended, and con¬ 
tinued busily at it till the old clock in the corner 
struck twelve, and she heard the low rattling of 
wheels at the door. 

“ Mary," said her husband, coming in, with 
liis overcoat in his hand, “ you must wake her up 
now ; w'e must lie off." 

Mrs. Bird hastily deposited the various articles 
she had collected in a small plain trunk, and 
locking it, desired her husband to sec it in the 
carriage* and then proceeded to call the woman. 
Soon, arrayed in a cloak, lmnnet and shawl, that 
had belonged to her benefactress, 'she appeared 
at the door with her child in her arms. Mr. Bird 
hurried her into the carriage, and All’s. Bird 
pressed on after her to the carriage steps. Eliza 
leaned out of the carriage, and put out her hand, 
—-a hand as soft and beautiful as was given in 
return. She fixed her large, dark eyes, full of 
earnest meaning, on Mrs. Bird’s face, and seemed 
going to speak. Her lips moved, — she tried 
once or twice, but there was no sound, — and 
pointing upward, with a look never to he forgot¬ 
ten, she fell back in the seat, and covered her 
face. The door was shut, and the carriage drove 
on. 

What a situation, now, for a patriotic senator, 
that had been all the w r eek before spurring up the 
legislature of his native state to pass more strin¬ 
gent resolutions against escaping fugitives, their 
harborers and abettors! 

Our good senator in his native state had not 
been exceeded by any of his brethren at Wash¬ 
ington’, in the sort cd eloquence which has won 
for them immortal renown ! flow sublimely he 
had sat with his hands in his pockets, and scouted 
all sentimental weakness of those W'ho would 
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F ut the welfare of a few miserable fugitives be- 
^re great state interests ! 

lie was as bold as a lion about it, and“ might¬ 
ily convinced” not only himself, but everybody 
that heard him ; — but then his idea of a fugitive 
was only an idea of the letters that spell the 
word, — or, at the most, the image of a little 
newspaper picture of a man with a stick and 
bundle, with “ Ran away from the subscriber” 
under it. The magic of the real presence.of dis¬ 
tress,— the imploring human eye, the frail, 
trembling human hand, the despairing appeal of 
helpless agony, — these be had never tried, 
lie had never thought that a fugitive might 
be a hapless mother, a defenceless child, — 
like that one which was now wearing his lost 
boy's little well-known cap; and so, as our poor 
senator was not stone or steel, —as he was a man, 
and a downright noble-hearted one, too, — he 
was, as everybody must see, in a sad case for his 
patriotism. And you need not exult over him, 
good brother of the Southern States ; for we have 
some inklings that many of you, under similar 
circumstances, would not do much better. We 
have reason to know, in Kentucky, as in Missis¬ 
sippi, are noble and generous hearts, to whom 
never was tale of suffering told in vain. Ah, 
good brother! is it fair for you to expect of us 
services which your i wn brave, honorable heart 
would not allow you to render, were you in our 
place ? 

Re that as it may, if our good senator was a 
political sinner, he was in a fair way to expiate 
it by his night's penance. There had been a long 
continuous period of rainy weather, and the soft, 
rich earth of Ohio, as every one knows, is admi¬ 
rably suited to the manufacture of mud,—and 
the road was an Ohi’o railroad of the good old 
times. 

“ And pray, what sort of a road may that be?” 
says some eastern traveller, who has been accus¬ 
tomed to connect no ideas with a railroad, but 
those of smoothness or speed. 

Know, then, innocent eastern friend, that in 
benighted regions of the west, where the mud is 
of unfathomable s and sublime depth, roads are 
made of round rough logs, arranged transversely 
side by side, and coated over in their pristine fresh¬ 
ness with earth, turf, and whatsoever may come to 
hand, and then the rejoicing native calleth it a 
road, and straightway essayeth to ride thereupon. 
In process of time, the rains wash off all the turf 
and grass aforesaid, move the logs hither and 
thither, in picturesque, positions, up, down and. 
crosswise, with divers chasms and ruts of black 
mud intervening. 

Over such a road as this our senator went 
stumbling along, iHaking moral reflections as con¬ 
tinuously as under the circumstances could be ex¬ 
pected,— the carriage proceeding along much as 
follows, —bump ! bump ! bump ! slush ! down in 
the mud! — the senator, woman and child, re¬ 
versing their positions so suddenly as to come, 
without any very accurate adjustment, against 
the windows of the down-hill side. Carriage 
sticks fast, while Cudjoe on the outside is heard 
making a great muster among the horses. After 
various ineffectual pullings and twitchings, just 
as the senator is losing all patience, the carriage 
suddenly rights itself with a bounce, — two front 
wheels go down into another abyss, and senator, 
woman and child, all tumble promiscuously on 
to the front seat, — senator’s hat is jammed over 
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his eyes and nose quite unceremoniously, and he 
considers himself fairly extinguished;—child 
cries, and Cudjoe on the outside delivers animated 
addresses to the horses, who are kicking, and 
floundering, and straining, under repeated cracks 
of the whip. Carriage springs up, with another 
bounce, — down go the hind wheels, — senator, 
woman and child, fly over on to the back seat, 
his elbows encountering her bonnet, and both her 
feet being jammed into his hat, which flies off 
in the e meussion. After a- few moments the 
“ slough " is passed, and the horses stop, pant¬ 
ing ; — the senator finds his hat, the woman 
straightens her bonnet and hushes her child, and 
they brace themselves firmly for what is yet uo 
come. 

For a while only the continuous bump ! bump ! 
intermingled, just by way of variety, with divers 
side plunges and compound shakes; and they 
begin to flatter themselves that they are not so 
badly off, after all. At last, with a square 
plunge, which puts all on to their feet and then 
down into their seats with incredible quickness, 
the carriage stops, — and, after much outside 
commotion, Cudjoe appears at the door. 

“ Please, sir, it’s powerful bad spot, this yer. 
I don't know how we’s to get elar out. I'm a 
thinkin’ we 'll have to be a gettin' rails.” 

The senator despairingly steps out, picking 
gingerly for some firm foothold ; down goes one 
foot an immeasurable depth, —he tries to pull it 
up, loses his balance, and tumbles over into the 
mud, and is fished out, in a very despairing con¬ 
dition, by Cudjoe. 

But we forbear, Out of sympathy to our readers’ 
bones. Western travellers, who have beguiled 
the midnight hour in the interesting process of 
pulling down rail-fences, to pry their carriages 
out of mud-holes, will have a respectful and 
mournful sympathy with our unfortunate hero. 
We beg them to drop a silent tear, and pass on. 

It was full late in the night when the carriage 
emerged, dripping and bespattered, out of the 
creek, and stood at the door of a large farm¬ 
house. 

It took no inconsiderable perseverance to arouse 
the inmates ; but at last the respectable pro¬ 
prietor appeared, and undid the door. lie was 
a great, tall, bristling Orson of a fellow, full six 
feet and some inches in his stockings, and arrayed 
in a red flannel hunting-shirt. A very heavy mat 
of sandy hair, in a decidedly tousled condition, and 
a beard of some days’ growth, gave the worthy 
man an appearance, to say the least, not particu¬ 
larly prepossessing, lie stood for a few minutes 
holding the candle aloft, and blinking on our 
travellers with a dismal and mystified expression 
that was truly ludicrous. It cost some effort of 
our senator to induce him to comprehend the case 
fully ; and while he is doing his best at that, we 
shall give him a little introduction to our readers. 

Honest old John Van Trompe was once quite a 
considerable land-holder and slave-owner in the 
State of Kentucky. Having “ nothing of the bear 
about him but the skin,” and being gifted by 
nature with a great, honest, just heart, quite 
equal to his gigantic frame, lie had been for some 
years witnessing with repressed uneasiness the 
workings of a system equally bad for oppressor 
and oppressed. At last, one day, John's great 
heart had swelled altogether too big to wear his 
bonds any longer ; so he just took his pocket-book 
out of his desk, and went over into Ohio, and 
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bought a quarter of a township of good, rich land, | 
made out free papers for all his people, — men, 
women and children, —packed them up in wag- 
onsf and sent them off to settle down ; and then 
honest John turned his face up the creek, and 
sat quietly down on a snug, retired farm, to enjoy 
his conscience and his reflections. 

“ Are you the man that will shelter a poor 
woman and child from slave-catchers?” said the 
senator, explicitly. 

“ I rather think I am,” said honest John, with 
some considerable emphasis. 

“ I thought so,” said the senator. 

“ It there’s anybody comes,” said the good 
man, stretching his tall, muscular form upward, 
•* why, here 1 ’m ready for him : and I’ve got 
Seven sons, each six foot high, and they’ll be 
ready for ’em. Give our respects to ’em,” said 
John; “tell ’em it’s no matter how soon they 
call,—make no kinder difference to us,” said 
John, running his fingers through the shock of 
hair that thatched his head, and bursting out 
into a great laugh. 

Weary, jaded and spiritless, Eliza dragged 
herself up to the door, with her child lying in a 
heavy sleep on her arm. The rough man held 
the candle to her face, and uttering a kind of 
compassionate grunt, opened the door of a small 
bed-room adjoining to the large kitchen where 
they were standing, and motioned her to go in. 
He took down a candle, and lighting it, set it 
upon the table, and then addressed himself to 
Eliza. 

“ Now, I say, gal, you need n’t be a bit afeared, 
let who will come here. I ’in up to all that sort 
o’ thing,” said he, pointing to two or three 
goodly rifles over the mantel-piece; “and most 
people that know me know that ’t would n’t be 
healthy to try to get anybody out o’ my house 
when I’m agin it. So now you jist go to sleep, 
now, as quiet as if yer mother was a rockin’ ye,” 
said he, as he shut the door. 

“ Why, this is an uncommon handsome un,” 
he said to the senator. “Ah, well; handsome 
uns has the greatest cause to run, sometimes, if 
they has any kind o’ feclin’, such as decent wo¬ 
men should. I know all about that.” 

The senator, in a few words, briefly explained 
Eliza’s history. 

“ 0! ou ! aw! now, I want to know?” said 
the good man, pitifully; “ sho! now, sho! That’s 
natur now, poor crittur! hunted down, now, like a 
deer, — hunted down, jest for havin’ natural feel- 
in's, and doin’ what no kind o’ mother eould help 
a doin’! I tell ye what, these yer things make me 
come the nighest to swearin’, now, o’ most any¬ 
thing,” said honest John, as he wiped his eyes 
with the back of a great, freekled, yellow hand. 
“I tell yer what, stranger, it was years and 
years before I’d jine the church, ’cause the min¬ 
isters round in our parts used to preach that the 
Bible went in for these ere cuttings up, — and I 
could n’t be up to ’em with their Greek and 
Hebrew, and so I took up agin ’em, Bible and 
all. I never jined the church till I found a min¬ 
ister that was up to ’em all in Greek and all 
that, and he said right the contrary ; and then I 
took right hold, and jined the church, — I did 
now, fact,” said John, who had been all this 
time uncorking some very frisky bottled cider, 
which at this juncture he presented. 

“ Ye’d better jest put up here, now, till day- 
ight,” said he, heartily “and I’ll cal. up the 
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old woman, and have a bed got ready for you in 
no time.” 

“ Thank you, my good friend,” said the sena¬ 
tor, “ I must be along, to take the night stage for 
Columbus.” 

“ Ah ! well, then, if yon must, I ’ll go a piece 
with you, and show you a cross road that will 
take you there better than the road you came on. 
That road ’s mighty bad.” 

John equipped himself, and, with a lantern in* 
hand, was soon seen guiding the senator’s car¬ 
riage towards a road that ran down in a hollow, 
back of his dwelling. When they parted, the 
senator put into his hand a ten-dollar bill. 

“ It’s for her,” he said, briefly. 

“Ay, ay,” said John, with equal conciseness 

They shook hands, and parted. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE PROPERTY - IS CARRIED OFF. 

The February morning looked gray and drizzling 
through the window of Uncle Tom’s cabin. • It 
looked on downeast faces, the images of mournful 
hearts. The little table stood out before the fire, 
eovered with an ironing-cloth ; a coarse but clean 
shirt or two, fresh from the iron, hung on the 
baek of a chair by the fire, and Aunt Chloe had 
another spread out before her on the table. Care¬ 
fully she rubbed and ironed every fold and every 
hem, with the most scrupulous exactness, every 
now and then raising her hand to her face to 
wipe off the tears that were coursing down her 
cheeks. 

Tom sat by, with his Testament open on his 
knee, and his head leaning upon his hand ; — but 
neither spoke. It was yet early, and the children 
lay all asleep together in their little rude trundle- 
bed. 

Tom, who had, to the full, the gentle, domestic 
heart, which, woe for them ! has been a peculiar 
characteristic of his utfhappy race, got up and 
walked silently to look at his children. 

“ It’s the last time!” he said. 

Aunt Chloe did not answer, only rubbed away 
over and over on the coarse shirt, already as 
smooth as hands could make it; and finally set¬ 
ting her iron suddenly down with a despairing 
ilunge, she sat down to the table, and “ lifted up 
ler voice and wept.” 

“ S’pose we must be resigned ; but 0, Lord . 
how ken I ? If I lcnow’d anything whar you’s 
goin’, or how they’d sarve you ! Missis says 
she 'll try and ’deem ye, in a year or two , but 
Lor! nobody never comes up that goes down 
thar! They kills ’em ! I’ve hearn ’em tell 
how dey works ’em up on dem ar plantations.” 

“ There ’ll be the same God there, Chloe, that 
there is here.” 

“ Well,” said Aunt Chloe, “ s’pose dere will; 
but de Lord lets drefiful things happen sometimes 
I don’t seem to get no comfort dat way.” 

“ I’m in the Lord’s hands,” said Tom; “ noth¬ 
in’ can go no furder than he lets it; — and thar’s 
one thing I can thank him for. It’s me that’s 
sold and going down, and not you nur the ehil’en. 
Here you ’re safe ;—what comes will eomc only 
on me ; and the Lord, he ’ll help me, — I know 
he will.” 

Ah, brave, manly heart, — smothering thine 
own sorrow, to comfort thy beloved ones ! Tom 
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spoke -with a thiek utterance, and with a hitter 
choking in his throat,—but he spoke brave and 
strong. 

“Let’s think on our marcies !” he added, 
tremulously, as if he was*quite sure he needed to 
think on them very hard indeed. 

“Marcies !” said Aunt Chloe ; “ don’t see no 
marcy in ’t! ’tan’t right! tan't right it should 
be so ! Mas'r never ought ter left it so that ye 
could be took for his debts. Ye’ve arnt him all 
he gets for ye, twice over. He owed ye yer free¬ 
dom, and ought ter gin "t to yer years ago. Mebbe 
he ean't help himself now, but I feel it’s wrong. 
Nothing can't beat that ar out o’ me. Sich a 
faithful crittur as ye’ve been, — and allers sot 
his business ’fore yer own every way, — and 
reckoned on him more than yer own wife and 
chil’en i Them as sells heart’s love and heart's 
blood, to get out thar scrapes, de Lord ’ll be up 
to ’em !” 

“ Chloe ! now, if ye love me, ye won't talk so, 
when perhaps jest the last time we ’ll ever have 
together ! And I ’ll tell ye, Chloe, it goes agin 
me to hear one word agin Mas’r. Wan’t he put 
in my arms a baby ? — it’s natur I should think 
a heap of him. And he could n't be spected to 
think so much of poor Tom. Mas'rs is used to 
havin’ all these yer things done for ’em, and 
nat’lly they don’t think so much on’t. They 
can’t be spected to, no way. Set him Tongside 
of other Mas’rs — who’s had the treatment and 
the livin' I’ve had ? And he never would have 
let this yer come on me, if he eould have seed it 
aforchand. I know he would n’t.” 

“ Wal, any way, thar’s wrong about it some- 
wliar ,” said Aunt Chloe, in whom a stubborn 
sense of justice was a predominant trait; “1 
can’t jest make out whar't is, but thar's •wrong 
somewhar, I'm clar o’ that.” 

“ Yer ought to look up to the Lord above — 
he’s above all — thar don’t a sparrow fall with¬ 
out him.” 

“ It don't seem to comfort me, but I spect it 
orter,” said Aunt Chloe. “But dar’s no use 
talkin’; I ’ll jes wet up de corn-cake, and get ye 
one good breakfast, ’cause nobody knows when 
you ’ll get another.” 

In order to appreciate the sufferings of the 
negroes sold south, it must be remembered that 
all the instinctive affections of that race are pecu¬ 
liarly strong. Their local attachments are very 
abiding. They are not naturally daring and 
enterprising, but home-loving and affectionate. 
Add to this all the terrors with which ignorance 
invests the unknown, and add to this, again, that 
selling to the south is set before the negro from 
childhood as the last severity of punishment. 
The threat that terrifies more than whipping or 
torture of any kind is the threat of being sent 
down river. We have ourselves heard this feel¬ 
ing expressed by them, and seen the unaffected 
horror with which they will sit in their'gossip¬ 
ing hours, and tell frightful stories of that 
“ down river,” whieh to them is 

“That undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.” 

A missionary among the fugitives in Canada 
told us that many of the fugitives confessed them¬ 
selves to have escaped from comparatively kind 
masters, and that they were induced to brave the 
perils of escape, in almost every ?ase, by the des¬ 
perate horror witl which they regarded being 


sold south, — a doom whieh was hanging either 
over themselves or their husbands, their wives or 
children. This nerves the African, naturally pa¬ 
tient, timid and unenterprising', with heroic cour¬ 
age, and leads him to suffer hunger, cold, pain, 
the perils of the wilderness, and the more dread 
penalties of re-capture. 

The simple morning meal now smoked on the 
table, for Mrs. Shelby had excused Aunt Chloe’s 
attendance at the great house that morning. The 
poor soul had expended all her little energies on 
this farewell feast, — had killed and dressed her 
choicest chicken, and prepare!! her corn-cake with 
scrupulous exactness, just to her husband's taste, 
and brought out certain mysterious jars on the 
mantel-piece, some preserves that were never pro¬ 
duced except on extreme occasions. 

“ Lor, Pete,” said Mose, triumphantly, “han’t 
we got a buster of a breakfast!” at the same 
time catching at a fragment of the chicken. 

Aunt Chloe-gave him a sudden box on the ear. 
“Thar, now! crowing over the last breakfast 
your poor daddy’s gwine to have to home !” 

“ O, Chloe!” said Tom,’gently. 

“ Wal, I can’t help it,” said Aunt Chloe, 
hiding her face in her apron ; “ I's so tossed 
about, it makes me act ugly.” 

The boys stood quite still, looking first at their 
father and then at their mother, while the baby, 
climbing up her clothes, began an imperious, 
commanding cry. 

“Thar!” said Aunt Chloe, wiping her eyes 
and taking up the baby; “ now I’s done, I hope, 
— now do eat something. This yer ’s my nicest 
chicken. Thar, boys, ye shall have some, poor 
critturs ! \ r er mammy’s been cross to yer.” 

The boys needed no second invitation, and went 
in with great zeal for the eatables ; and it was 
well they did so, as otherwise there would have 
been very little performed to any purpose by the 
party. 

“ Now,” said Aunt Chloe, bustling about after 
breakfast, “ I must put up 3'er clothes. Jest 
like as not, he *11 take ’em all away. I know thar 
ways —mean as dirt, they is ! Wal, now, yer 
flannels for rhumatis is in this corner; so be 
car’ful, ’cause there won’t nobody make ye no 
more. Then here’s yer old shirts, and these 
yer is new ones. I toed off these }'er stockings 
last night, and put de ball in cm to mend with. 
But Lor! who ’ll ever mend for ye?” and Aunt 
Chloe, again overcome, laid her head on the box 
side, and sobbed. “ To think on’t !_ no crittur 
to do for ye, sick or well ? I don’t railly think I 
ought ter be good now !” 

The boys, having eaten everjThing there was 
on the breakfast-table, began now to take some 
thought of the case ; and, seeing their mother cry¬ 
ing, and their father looking very sad, began to 
whimper and put their hands to their eyes. Uncle 
Tom had the baby on his knee, and was letting her 
enjoy herself to the utmost extent, scratching his 
face and pulling his hair, and occasionally break¬ 
ing out into elamorous explosions of delight, evi¬ 
dently arising out of her own internal reflections. 

“Ay, crow away, poor- crittur!” said Aunt 
Chloe ; “ ye ’ll have to eome to it, too ! ye 'll live 
to see yer husband sold, or mebbe be sold yerself; 
and these yer boys, they’s to be sold, I s’pose. 
too, jest like as not, when they gets good for 
somethin’ ; an’t no use in niggers havin nothin’!” 

Here one of the boys called out, “ Thar’s Mis¬ 
sis a-comin in!” 
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“ She can’t do no good; what’s she coining 
for?” said Aunt Chloe. 

Mrs. Shelby entered. Aunt Chloe ^et a chair 
for her in a manner decidedly gruff and crusty 
She did not seem to notice either the action or the 
manner. She looked pale an<J anxious. 

“ Tom,” she said, “ I come to—” and stopping 
suddenly, and regarding the silent group, she sat 
down in the chair, and, covering her face with 
her handkerchief, began to sob. 

“Lor, now, Missis, don’t—don’t!” said 
Aunt Chloe, bursting out in her turn ; and for a 
few moments they all wept in company. And in 
those tears they all shed together, the high and 
the lowly, melted away all the heart-burnings 
and anger of the oppressed. 0, ye who \isit the 
distressed, do ye know that everything your 
money can buy, given with a cold, averted face, 
is not worth one h nest tear shed in real sym¬ 
pathy ? 

“ My good fellow,” said Mrs. Shelby, “ I can’t 
give you anything to do you any good. If I give 
you money, it will only be taken from you. 
But I tell you solemnly, and before Cod, that 1 
will keep trace of you, and bring you back as 
soon as 1 can command the money; — and, till 
then, trust in Cod ! ” 

Here the hoys called out that Mas’r ITaley was 
coming, and then an unceremonious kick pushed 
open the door. Haley stood there in very ill 
humor, having ridden hard the night before, and 
being not at all pacified by his ill success in re¬ 
capturing his prey. 

“Come,” said he, “ye nigger, ye "r ready? 
Servant, ma’am !” said lie, taking off his hat, as 
he saw Mrs. Shelby. 

Aunt Chloe shut and corded the box, and, get¬ 
ting up, looked gruflly on the trader, her tears 
seeming suddenly turned to sparks of fire. 

Tom rose up meekly, to follow his new master, 
and raised up his heavy box on his shoulder. 
Ilis wife took the baby in her arms to go'with 
him to the wagon, and the children, still crying, 
trailed on behind. 

Mrs. Shelby, walking up to the trader, detained 
him for a few moments, talking with him in an 
earnest manner ; and while she was thus talking, 
the whole family party proceeded to a wagon, that 
stood ready harnessed at the door. A crowd of all 
the old and young hands on the place" stood gath¬ 
ered around it, to hid farewell to their old associate. 
Tom had been looked up to, both as a head ser¬ 
vant and a Christian teacher, by all the place, 
and there was much honest sympathy and grief 
about him, particularly among the women. 

“Why, Chloe, you bar it better’ll we do!” 
said one of the women, who had been weeping 
freely, noticing the gloomy calmness with which 
Aunt Chloe stood by the wagon. 

“ I ‘s done my tears !” she said, looking grimly 
at the trader, who was coming up. “1 does not 
feel to cry ’fore dat nr old limb, no how!” 

“ (let in !” said llaley to Tom, as he strode 
through the crowd of servants, who looked at him 
with lowering brows. 

Tom got in, and Haley, drawing out from under 
the wagon-seat a heavy pair of shackles, made 
them fast around each ankle. 

A smothered groan of indignation ran through 
the whole circle, and Mrs. Shelby spoke from the 
veranda,— 

“ Mr. Haley, I assure you that precaution is 
entirely unnecessary.” 


“ Do’n know, ma’am; I’ve lost one five hun 
dred dollars from this yer place, and I can’t 
afford to run no more risks.” 

“ ,/hat else could she spect on him?” said 
Aunt Chloe, indignantly, while the two boys, 
who now seemed to comprehend at once their 
father s destiny, clung to her gown, sobbing and 
groaning vehemently. 

“ I’in sorry,” said Tom, “ that Mas’r George 
happened to be away.” 

George had gone to spend two or three days 
with a companion on a neighboring estate, and 
; having departed early in the morning, before 
Tom’s misfortune had been made public, had left 
! without hearing of it. 

| “ Give my love to Mas’r George,” he said, 

I earnestly. 

! Haley whipped up the horse, and, with a 
I steady, mournful look, fixed to the last on the old 
I place, Toni was whirled away. 

( Mr. Shelby at this time was not at borne. lie 
, bad sold Tom under the spur of a driving neces- 
i sity, to get out of the power of a man whom ke 
| dreaded, — and his first feeling, after the con- 
| summation of the bargain, had been that of 
relief. But his wife’s expostulations awoke his 
' half-slumbering regrets ; and Tom's manly dis¬ 
interestedness increased the unpleasantness of 
his feelings. It was in vain that he said to him¬ 
self that he had a right to do it, — that every¬ 
body did it, — and that some did it without even 
the excuse of necessity;— he could not satisfy 
j his own feelings ; and that he might not witness 
the unpleasant scenes of the consummation, he 
had gone on a short business tour up the country, 
hoping that all would he over before he returned. 

Tom and llaley rattled on ah mg the dusty road, 
whirling past every old familiar spot, until the 
hounds of the estate were fairly passed, and they 
found themselves out on the open pike. After 
they had ridden about a mile, llaley suddenly 
drew up at the door of a blacksmith’s shop, when, 
taking out with him a pair of handcuffs, he 
stepped into the shop, to have a little alteration 
in them. 

“ These yer’s a little too small for his build,” 
said TIaley, showing the fetters, and pointing 
out to Tom. 

“Lor! now, if tliar an’t Shelby's Tom. He 
han’t sold him, now 7 ?” said the smith. 

“ Yes, he has,” said llaley. 

“ Now, ye don't! well, reely,” said the smith, 
“ who’d a thought it! Why, ye need n’t go to 
fetterin’ him up this yer way. lie’s the faith- 
fulest, best erittur—” 

“ Yes, yes,” said llaley; “hut your good fel 
lers are just the critturs to want ter run off- 
Them stupid ones, as doesn’t eare whar they go 
and shitless* drunken ones, as don’t care for 
nothin’, they ’ll stick by, and like as not ho 
rather pleased to be toted round ; but these yer 
prime fellers, they hates it like sin. No way 
but to fetter ’em; got legs, — they’ll use ’em,— 
no mistake.” 

“Well,” said the smith, feeling among his 
tools, “ them plantations down thar, stranger., 
an't jest the place a Kentuck nigger w r ants to go 
to; they dies thar tol’able fast, don't they?” 

“ Wal, yes, tol’able fast, ther dying is ; what 
with the ’climating and one thing and another, 
they dies so as to keep the market up pretty 
brisk,” said Haley. 

“ Wal, now, a feller can’t help thinkin’ it’s a 
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mighty pity to have a nice, quiet, likely feller, as 
good un as Tom is, go down to be fairly ground 
up on one of them ar sugar plantations.” 

“ Wal, he's got a fa'r chance. I promised to 
do well by him. I'll get him in house-servant 
in some good old family, and then, if he stands 
the fever and ’climating, he ’ll have a berth good 
as any nigger ought ter ask for.” 

“ He leaves his wife and chil’en up here, 
s’pose ?” . 

“Yes; but he’ll get another thar. Lord, 
that* ’s women enough everywhar,” said Haley. 

Tom was sitting very mournfully on the out¬ 
side of the shop while this conversation was 
going on. Suddenly he heard the quick, short 
click of a horse's hoof behind him ; and, before 
he could fairly awake from, his surprise, young 
Master George sprang into the wagon, threw his 
arms tumultuously round his neck, and was sob¬ 
bing and scolding with energy. 

“ I declare, it's real mean ! I don’t care 
what they say, any of ’em ! It’s a nasty, mean 
shame! If 1 was a man, they should n't do it, — 
they should not, so! ” said George, with a kind' 
of subdued howl. 

“0! Mas'r George! this does me good!” 
said Tom. “ I could n't bar to go off without 
seein’ ye ! It does me real good, ye can't tell !’* 
Here Tom made some movement of his feet, and 
George's eye fell on the fetters. 

“What a shame!” he exclaimed, lifting’his 
hands. “I’ll knock that old fellow down — 1 
will !” 

“ No you won’t, Mas'r George ; and you must 
not talk so loud. It won’t help me any, to anger 
him ” 

“ Well, I won't, then, for your sake ; but only 
to think of it — isn't it a shame 1 They never 
sent for me, nor sent me any word, and, if it 
hadn't been for Tom Lincon, I shouldn't have 
heard it. I tell you*, I blew ’em up well, all of 
’em, at home!” 

“That ar wasn’t right, I’m ’feard, Mas’r 
George.” 

“Can't help it! I say it’s a shame! Look 
here, Uncle Tom,” said he, turning his baek to 
the shop, and speaking in a mysterious tone, 
“ I've brought you my dollar! ” 

“0! I couldn't think o’ takin’ on’t, Mas'r. 
George, no ways in the world !” said Tom, quite 
moved. 

“But you shall take it!” said George; “ look 
here — I told xYunt Chloe I’d do it, and she 
advised me just to make a hole in it, and put a 
string through, so you could hang it round your 
neck, and keep it out of sight; else this mean 
scamp would take it away. I tell ye, Tom, I 
want to blow him up ! it would do me good !” 

“ No, don't, Mas'r George, for it won’t do me 
any good.” 

“ Well, I won’t, for your sake,” said George, 
busily tying his dollar round Tom’s neck; “ but 
there, now, button your coat tight over it, and 
keep it, and remember, every time you see it, that 
I’ll come down after you, and bring you back. 
Aunt Chloe and I have been talking about it. I 
told her not to fear; I ’ll see to it, and I ’ll tease 
father's life out, if he don’t do it.” 

“ O ! Mas’r George, ye mustn’t talk so 'bout 
yer father!” 

“ Lor, Uncle Tom, I don’t mean anything 
bad.” 

“And now, Mas’r George.” said Tom, “ye 
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must be a good boy; mem: er now many hearts 
is sot on ye. Al'ays keep close to yer mother. 
Don't be getnn' into any cf them foolish ways 
boy® jias of gettin’ too big tc mind their mothers. 
Tell ye what, Mas'r George, the Lord gives good 
many things twice over ; but he don’t give ye a 
mother but onee. Ye'll never see sich another 
woman, Mas’r George, if ye live to be a hundred 
years old. So, now, ycu hold on to her, and grow 
up, and be a comfort to her, thar's my own good 
boy, — you will now, won't ye 7 ” 

“ Yes, I will, Uncle Tom,” said George, seri¬ 
ously. 

“ And be‘careful pf yer speaking, Mas’r George. 
Young boys, when they comes to your age. is wil¬ 
ful, sometimes — it's natur they should be. But 
real gentlemen, such as I hopes you 'll be, never 
lets fall no words that is n't.’spectful to thar pa¬ 
rents. Ye an't ’fended, Mas’r George 7 ” 

“ No, indeed, Uncle Tom ; you always did give 
me good advice.” 

“ 1 ’s older, ye know,” said Tom, stroking the 
boy's fine, curly head with his large, strong hand, 
but speaking in a voice as tender as a woman’s, 
“and I sees all that’s bound up in you: 0, 
Mas'r George, you has everything, — Tamin’, 
privileges, readin*, writin’; — and you ’ll grow up 
to be a great, l’arned, good man, and all the 
people on the place and your father and mother 'll 
be so proud on ye ! Be a good Mas'r, like yer 
father; and be a Christian, like yer mother. 
‘Member yer Creator in the days o’ yer youth, 
Mas’r George.” 

“ I 'll be real good, Uncle Tom, I tell you,” 
said George. “ I ’in going to be a first-rater; 
and don't you be discouraged. I 'll have you 
back to the place, yet. As I told Aunt Chloe this 
morning, I '11 build your house if 11 over, and }’ou 
shall have a room for a parlor with a carpet on 
it, when I ’in a man. 0, you 'll have good times 
yet! ’ ’ 

Haley now came to the door, with the hand¬ 
cuffs in his hands. 

“ Look here, now, Mister,” said George, with 
an air of great superiority, as he got out, “ I 
shall let father and mother know how you treat 
Uncle Tom !” 

“ You ’re welcome,' 5 said the trader. 

“ I should tlrnk you’d be ashamed to spend 
all your life buying men and women, and chain¬ 
ing them, like cattle ! I should think you’d feel 
mean!” said George. 

“ So long as your grand folks wants to bnv men 
and women, I'in as good as they is,” said Ha¬ 
ley; “ ’tan't any meaner sellin’ on ’em, than 
’t is buyin'!” 

“ I 'll never do either, when I’m a man,” said 
George ; “ I’m ashamed, this day, that I’m a 
Kentuckian. I always was proud of it before ;” 
and George sat very straight on his horse, and 
looked round with an air. as if he expected the 
state would be impressed with his opinion. 

“ Well, good-by, Uncle Tom ; keep a stiff up 
per lip,” said George. 

“ Good-by. Mas'r George,” said- Tom, looking 
fondly and admiringly at him. “ God Almighty 
bless you ! Ah ! Kentucky han’t got many like 
you !” he said, in the fulness of his heart, as the 
frank, boyish face was lost to his view. Away 
he went, and Tom looked, till the clatter of his 
horse’s heels died away, the last sound or sight 
of his home. But over his heart there seemed to 
be a warm spot, where th -se young hands had 
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laced that precious dollar. Tom put up his 
and, and held it close to his heart. 

“Now, I tell ye what, Tom,” said Haley, as 
he came up to the wagon, and threw in the hand¬ 
cuffs, “ I mean to start fa’r with ye, as I gen’ally 
do with my niggers ; and I ’ll tell ye now, to be¬ 
gin with, you treat me fa’r, and I ’ll treat you 
far; I an’t never hard on my niggers. Calcu¬ 
lates to do the best for ’em I can. Now, ye see, 
you’d better jest settle down comfortable, and 
not be try in’ no tricks ; because nigger’s tricks 
of all sorts I’m up to, and it’s no use. If nig¬ 
gers is quiet, and don’t try to get off', they has 
good times with me ; and if they don’t, why, it’s 
thar fault, and not mine.” 

Tom assured Haley that he had no present in¬ 
tentions of running off". In fact, the exhortation 
seemed rather a superfluous one to a man with a 
great pair of iron fetters on his feet. But Mr. 
Haley had got in the habit of commencing his 
relations with his stock with little exhortations 
of this nature, calculated, as he deemed, to in¬ 
spire cheerfulness and confidence, and prevent the 
necessity of any unpleasant scenes. 

And here, for the present, we take our leave 
of Tom, to pursue the fortunes of other charac¬ 
ters in our story. 


CHAPTER XI. 

IN WHICH PROPERTY GETS INTO AN IMPROPER STATE 
OF MIND. 

It was late in a drizzly afternoon that a travel¬ 
ler alighted at the door of a small country hotel, 

in the village of N-, in Kentucky. In the 

bar-room he found assembled quite a miscellane¬ 
ous company, whom stress of weather had driven 
to harbor, and the place presented the usual 
scenery of such reunions. Great, tall, raw- 
boned Kentuckians, attired in hunting-shirts, and 
trailing their loose joints over a vast extent of 
territory, with the easy lounge peculiar to the 
race,—rifles stacked away in the corner, shot- 
pouches, game-bags, hunting-dogs, and little ne¬ 
groes, all rolled together iu the corners, — were 
the characteristic features in the picture. At 
each end of the fireplace sat a long-legged gen¬ 
tleman, with his chair tipped back, his hat on 
his head, and the heels of his muddy boots re¬ 
posing sublimely on the mantel-piece, — a posi¬ 
tion, we will inform our readers, decidedly 
favorable to the turn of reflection incident to 
western taverns, where travellers exhibit a decided 
preference for this particular mode of elevating 
their understandings. 

Mine host, who stood behind the bar, like most 
of his countrymen, -was great of stature, good- 
natured, and loose-jointed, with an enormous 
shock of hair on his head, and a great tall hat on 
the top of that. 

In fact, everybody in the room bore on his head 
this characteristic emblem of man’s sovereignty; 
whether it were felt hat, palm-leaf, greasy beaver, 
or fine new chapeau, there it reposed with true 
republican independence. In truth, it appeared 
to be the characteristic mark of every individual. 
Some wore them tipped rakishly to one side — 
these were your men of hum:;, jolly, free-and- 
easy dogs ; some had them jammed independently 
down over their noses — these were your hard 
characters, thorough men, who, when they wore 
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their hats, wanted to wear them, and to wear 
them just as they had a mind to; there were 
those who had them set far over back — wide¬ 
awake men, who wanted a clear prospect; while 
careless men, who did not know, or care, how 
their hats sat, had them shaking about in all di¬ 
rections. The various hats, in fact, were quite a 
Shakspearean study. 

Divers negroes, in very free-and-easy panta¬ 
loons, and with no redundancy in the shirt line, 
were scuttling about, hither and thither, without 
bringing to pass any very particular results, ex¬ 
cept expressing a generic willingness to turn over 
everything in creation generally for the benefit of 
Mas’r and his guests. Add to this picture a 
jolly, crackling, rollicking fire, going rejoicingly 
up a great wide chimney, — the outer door and 
every window being set wide open, and the calico 
window-curtain flopping and snapping in a good 
stiff breeze of damp raw air, — and you have an 
idea of the jollities of a Kentucky tavern. 

Your Kentuckian of the present day is a good 
illustration of the doctrine of transmitted in¬ 
stincts and peculiarities. His fathers were mighty 
hunters, —men who lived in the woods, and slept 
under the free, open heavens, with the stars to 
hold their candles; and their descendant to this 
day always acts as if the house were his camp, 
wears his hat at all hours, tumbles himself about, 
and puts his heels on the tops of chairs or man¬ 
tel-pieces, just as his father rolled on the green 
sward, and put his upon trees and logs, — keeps 
all the windows and doors open, winter and sum¬ 
mer, that he may get air enough for his great 
lungs, — calls everybody “ stranger,” with non¬ 
chalant bonhommie, and is altogether the frank¬ 
est, easiest, most jovial creature living. 

Into such an assembly of the free-and-easy our 
traveller entered. He was a short, thick-set man, 
carefully dressed, with a round, good-natured 
countenance, and something'rather fussy and par¬ 
ticular in his appearance. He was very careful 
of his valise and umbrella, bringing them in with 
his own hands, and resisting, pertinaciously, all 
offers from the various servants to relieve him of 
them. He looked round the bar-room with rather 
an anxious air, and, retreating with his valuables 
to the warmest corner, disposed them under his 
chair, sat down, and looked rather apprehensively 
up at the worthy whose heels illustrated the end 
ot the mantel-piece, who was spitting from right 
to left, with a courage and energy rather alarm¬ 
ing to gentlemen of weak nerves and particular 
habits. 

“ I say, stranger, how are ye?” said the afore¬ 
said gentleman, firing an honorary salute of to¬ 
bacco-juice in the direction of the new arrival. 

“ Well, I reckon,” was the reply of the other, 
as he dodged, with some alarm, the threatening 
honor. 

“ Any news ?” said the respondent, taking out 
a strip of tobacco and a large hunting-knife from 
his pocket. 

“ Not that I know of,” said the man. 

“Chaw 1 *” said the first speaker, handing the 
old gentleman a bit of his tobacco, with a decid¬ 
edly brotherly air. 

“ No, thank ye — it don’t agree with me,” said 
the little man, edging off. 

“ Don’t, eh?” said the other, easily, and stow¬ 
ing away the morsel in his own mouth, in order 
to keep up the supply of tobacco-juice, for the 
general benefit of society. 
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The old gentleman uniformly gave a little start 
whenever his long-sided brother tired in his direc¬ 
tion ; and this being observed by his companion, 
he very good-naturedly turned his artillery to an¬ 
other quarter, and proceeded to storm one of the 
fire-irons with a degree of military talent fully 
sufficient to take a city. 

“AYhat's that?” said the old gentleman, ob¬ 
serving some of the company formed in a group 
around a large handbill. 

“ Nigger advertised!” said one of the compa¬ 
ny, briefly. 

Mr. AVilson, for that was the old gentleman’s 
name, rose up, and, after carefully adjusting his 
valise and umbrella, proceeded deliberately to take 
out his spectacles and fix them on his nose ; and, 
this operation being performed, read as follows : 

“Ran away from the subscriber, my mulatto boy, 
George. Said George six feet in height, a very light 
mulatto, brown curly hair; is very intelligent, speaks 
handsomely, can read and write; will probably try to 
pass for a white man; is deeply scarred on his back and 
shoulders; has been branded in his right hand with the 
letter H. 

“I will give four hundred dollars for him alive, and the 
same sum for satisfactory proof that he has been killed.” 

The old gentleman read this advertisement 
from end to end, in a low voice, as if he were 
studying it. 

The long-legged veteran, who had been besieg¬ 
ing the fire-iron, as before related, now took down 
his cumbrous length, and rearing aloft his tall form, 
walked up to the advertisement, and very delib¬ 
erately spit a full discharge of tobaeeo-juiee on it. 

“ There’s my mind upon that!” said he, brief¬ 
ly, and sat down again. 

“ AVliy, now, stranger, what’s that fori” said 
mine host. 

“ I’d do it all the same to the writer of that ar 
paper, if he was here,” said the long man, eoolly 
resuming his old employment of cutting tobaeeo. 
“ Any man that owns a boy like that, and can’t 
find any better way o’ treating on him, deserves to 
lose him. Such papers as these is a shame to 
Kentucky ; that’s my mind right out, if anybody 
wants to know!” 

“ AYell, now, that’s a faet," said mine host, 
as ho made an entry in his book. 

“ I’ve got a gang of boys, sir,” said the long 
man, resuming his attack on the fire-irons, “ and 
I jest tells ’em — ‘Boys,’ says I,— ‘ run, now! 
dig! put! jest when ye want to ! I never shall 
come to look after you !’ That’s the way I keep 
mine. Let ’em know they are free to run any 
time, and it jest breaks up their wanting to. 
More ’n all, I’ve got free papers for ’em all re¬ 
corded, in ease I gets keeled up any o’ these 
times, and they knows it; and I tell ye, stranger, 
there an’t a fellow in our parts gets more out of 
his niggers than I do. Why, my boys have been 
to Cincinnati, with five hundred dollars’ worth of 
colts, and brought me back the money, all straight, 
time and agin. It stands to reason they should. 
Treat ’em like dogs, and you ’ll have dogs’ works 
and dogs’ actions. Treat ’em like men, and 
you’ll have men’s works.” And the honest 
drover, in his warmth, endorsed this moral senti¬ 
ment by firing^a perfect feu de joie at the fire¬ 
place. 

“ I think you ’re altogether right, friend,” said 
Mr. AYilson;' “and this boy described here is a 
fine fellow — no mistake ab:ut that. lie worked 


for me some half-dozen years in my bagging fac¬ 
tory, and he was my best hand, sir. He is an 
ingenious fellow, too : he invented a machine for 
the cleaning of hemp — a really valuable affair; 
it’s gone into use in several faetories. His mas¬ 
ter holds the patent of it.” 

“ I ’ll warrant ye,” said the drover, “ holds it 
and makes money out of it, and then turns round 
and brands the boy in his right hand. If I had a 
fair ehanee, I’d mark him, I reckon, so that he’d 
carry it one while.” 

“ These yer knowin’ boys is allers aggravatin’ 
and sarcy,” said a coarse-looking fellow, from the 
other side of the room ; “ that’s why they gets 
eut up and marked so. If they behaved them¬ 
selves, they would n*t.” 

“ That is to say, the Lord made ’em men, and 
it’s a hard squeeze getting ’em down into beasts,” 
said the drover, dryly. 

“Bright niggers isn’t no kind of vantage to 
their masters,” continued the other, well in¬ 
trenched, in a coarse, unconscious obtuseness, 
from the contempt of his opponent; “what’s 
the use o’ talents and them things, if you can’t 
get the use on ’em yourself? AA T hy, all the use 
they make on ’t is to get round you. T’ve had 
one or two of these, fellers, and I jest sold ’em 
down river. I knew I d got to lose ’em, first or 
last, if I didn’t.” 

“ Better send orders up to the Lord, to make 
you a set, and leave out their souls entirely,” 
said the drover. 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
approach of a small one-horse buggy to the inn. 
It had a genteel appearance, and a well-dressed, 
gentlemanly man sat on the seat, with a colored 
servant driving. 

The whole party examined the new comer with 
the interest with which a set of loafers in a rainy 
day usually examine every new comer/ He was 
very tall, with a dark, Spanish complexion, fine, 
expressive black eyes, and close-curling hair, also 
of a glossy blackness. His well-formed aquiline 
nose, straight thin lips, and the admirable eon 
tour of his finely-formed limbs, impressed the 
whole company instantly with the idea of some 
thing uncommon. He walked easily in among 
the company, and with a nod indicated to his 
waiter where to place his trunk, bowed to the 
company, and, with his hat in his hand, walked 
up leisurely to the bar, and gave in his name as 
Henry Butler, Oaklands, Shelby County. Turn¬ 
ing, with an indifferent air, he sauntered up to 
the advertisement, and read it over. 

“ Jim,” he said to his man, “ seems to me wo 
met a boy something like this, up at Bernan’s, 
did n’t we?” 

“ Yes, Mas’r,” said Jim, “ only I an’t suie 
about the hand.” 

“AYell I didn’t look, of course” said the 
stranger, with a careless yawn. Then, walking 
up to the landlord, he desired him to furnish him 
with a private apartment, as he had some writing 
to do immediately. 

The landlord was all obsequious, and a relay 
of about seven negroes, old and young, male and 
female, little and big, were soon whizzing about, 
like a eovey of partridges, bustling, hurrying, 
treading on each other’s toes, and tumbling over 
eaeh other, in their zeal to get Mas’r’s room 
ready, while he seated himself easily on a chair 
in the middle of the room, and entered into con¬ 
versation with the man who sat next to him. 
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lae manufacturer, Mr. "Wilson, from the time 
of the entrance of the stranger, had regarded him 
with an air of disturbed and uneasy euriosity. 
fie seemed to himself to have met and been ac- 
nnainted with him somewhere, but he could not 
recolleet. Every few moments, when the man 
spoke, or moved, or smiled, he would start and 
fix his eyes on him, and then suddenly withdraw 
them, as the bright, dark eyes met his with such 
unconcerned coolness. At last, a sudden reeol- 
leqji.tn seemed to flash upon him, for he stared at 
the stranger with sueh an air of blank amaze¬ 
ment and alarm, that he walked up to him. 

“ Air. Wilson, I think,” said hb, in a tone of 
recognition and extending his hand. “ I beg 
your pardon, I didn’t recolleet you before. I 
see you remember me, — Mr. Butler, of Oaklands, 
Shelby County.” 

“ Ye — yes — yes, sir,” said Mr. Wilson, like 
one speaking in a dream. 

Just then a negro boy entered, and announced 
that Mas Vs room was ready. 

“ Jim, see to the trunks,” said the gentleman, 
negligently; then addressing himself to Mr. 
Wilson, he added — “ I should like to have a few 
moments’ conversation with you on business, in 
my room, if you please.” 

Air. Wilson followed him, as one who walks in 
his sleep; and they proceeded to a large upper 
chamber, where a new-made fire was crackling,' 
and various servants flying about, putting finish¬ 
ing touches to the arrangements. 

When all was done, and the servants departed, 
the young man deliberately locked the door, and 
putting the key in his pocket, faced about, and 
folding his arms on his bosom, looked Mr. Wilson, 
full in the face. 

“ George !” said Mr. Wilson. 

“Yes, George,” said the young man. 

“ I couldn't have thought it!” 

“I am pretty well disguised, I f^incy,” said 
the young man, with a smile. “ A little walnut' 
bark has made my yellow skin a genteel brown, 
and I’ve dyed my hair blaek ; so you see I don’t 
answer to the advertisement at all.” 

“0, George ! but this is a dangerous game you 
are playing. I could not have advised* you to 
it.” 

“ I can do it on my own responsibility,” said 
George, with the same proud smile. 

We remark, en, passant, that George was, by 
his father’s side, of white descent. Ills mother 
was one of those unfortunates of her race, marked 
out by personal beauty to be the slave of the pas¬ 
sions of her possessor, and the mother of children 
who may never know a father. From one of the 
proudest families in Kentucky he had inherited a 
get of fine European features, and a high, indomi¬ 
table spirit. From his mother he had received 
only a slight mulatto tinge, amply compensated 
by its accompanying rich, dark eye. A slight 
change in the tint of the skin and the color of 
his hair had metamorphosed him into the Spanish- 
looking fellow Iiq then appeared ; and as graceful¬ 
ness of movement and gentlemanly manners had 
always been perfectly natural to him, he found 
no difficulty in playing the bold part he had 
adopted — that of a gentleman travelling with 
his domestic. 

Mr. Wilson, a good-natured but extremely 
fidgety and cautious old gentleman, ambled up 
and down the room, appearing, as John Bunyan 
hath it, “much tumbled up and down in his 
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mind,” and divided between his wish to help 
George, and a certain confused m tion of main¬ 
taining law and order; so, as he shambled about, 
he delivered himself as follows : 

“ Well, George, I s’pose you ’rerunning away 
— leaving your lawful master, George — (1 don’t 
wonder at it)—at the same time, I’m sorry, 
George,—yes, decidedly—-I think I must say 
that. George — it’s my duty to tell you so.” 

“ Why are you sorry, sir?” said George, 
calmly. 

“ Why, to see you, as it were, setting yourself 
in opposition to the laws of your country.” 

u My country !” said George, with a strong and 
bitter emphasis ; “ what country have I, but the 
grave? — and I wish to God that I was laid 
there!” 

“Why, George, no — no — it y 011 ’?’ do; this 
way of talking is wicked — unscriptural. George, 
you’ve got a hard master — in fret, he is — well, 
le conducts himself reprehensibly—l can't pre¬ 
tend to defend him. But you know how the 
angel commanded Hagar to return to her mis¬ 
tress, and submit herself under her hand ; and the 
apostle sent back Onesimus to his master.” 

“ Don’t quote Bible at me that way, Mr. Wil¬ 
son,” said George, with a flashing eye, “don't! 
for my wife is a Christian, and I mean to be, if 
ever I get to where I can ; but to quote Bible to 
a fellow in my circumstances, is enough to make 
him give it up altogether. I appeal to God 
Almighty; — I’m willing to go with the ease to 
Him, and ask Him if I do wrong to seek my free¬ 
dom.” 

“These feelings are quite natural, George,” 
said the good-natured man, blowing his nose. 
“ Yes, they ’re natural, but it is my duty not to 
encourage ’em in you. Yes, my boy, I’m sorry 
for you, now; it’s a'bad case — very bad; but 
the apostle says, ‘ Let every one abide in the con¬ 
dition in whieh he is called.’ We must all sub* 
mit to the indications of Providence, George,— 
don’t you see?” 

George stood with his head drawn back, hi 
arms folded tightly over his broad breast, and a 
bitter smile curling his lips. 

“ I wofider, Mr. Wilson, if the Indians should, 
come and take you a prisoner away from your 
wife and children, and want to keep you all your 
life hoeing corn for them, if you’d think it 
your duty to abide in the condition in which you 
were called. I rather think that you’d think the 
first stray horse you could find an indication of 
Providenee — should n't you ?” 

The* little old gentleman stared with both eyes, 
at this illustration of the case ; but, though not 
much of a reasoner, he had the sense in which 
some logicians on this particular subject do not 
excel, — that of saying nothing, where nothing 
could be said. So, as he stood carefully stroking 
his umbrella, and folding and patting down all 
the creases in it, he proceeded on with his exhort¬ 
ations in a general way. 

“ You see, George, you know, now, I always 
have stood your friend ; and whatever I’ve said, 
I’ve said for your good. Now, here, it seems to 
me, you ’re running an awful risk. You ean’t 
hope to carry it out. If you ’re taken, it will be 
worse with you than ever; they ’ll only abuse 
you, and half kill you, and sell you down river.” 

“ Mr. Wilson, I know all this,” said George. 
“I do run a risk, but—” he threw open his 
overcoat, and showed two pistols and a bowie 
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knife “ There !” he said, “ I’m ready for ’em ! 
Down south I never will go. Noi if it comes to 
that, I can earn myself at least six feet of free 
soil. — the first and last I shall ever own in Ken¬ 
tucky ! M 

“ Why, George, this state of mind is awful; 
it’s getting really desperate, George. I ’m con¬ 
cerned. Going to break the laws of your coun¬ 
try'” 

“ My country again ! Mr. Wilson, you have a 
country; hut what country have 7, or any one 
like me, horn of slave mothers ? Wlmt laws are 
there for us? We don’t make them, — we don’t 
consent to them, — we have nothing to do with 
them ; all they do for us is to crush us, and keep 
us down. .Haven’t 1 heard } T our Fourth-of-.July 
speeches? Don’t you tell us all, once a year, 
that governments derive their just power from the 
consent of the governed? Can’t a fellow think, 
that hears such things? Can't lie put this and 
that together, and see what it comes to?” 

Mr. Wilson's mind was one of those that may 
not unaptly be represented by a bale of cotton, — 
downy, soft, benevolently fuzzy and confused, 
lie really pitied George with all his heart, and 
had a sort of dim and cloudy perception of the 
style of feeling that agitated him ; but he deemed 
it In's duty to go on talking good to him with 
infinite pertinacity. 

“ George, this is bad. I must tell you, you 
know, as a friend, you'd better not be meddling 
with such noti ms ; they are bad, George, very 
bad, for boys in your condition,—very;” and 
Mr. Wilson sat down to a table, and began nerv¬ 
ously chewing the handle of his umbrella. 

.See here, now, Mr. Wilson,” said George, 
coming up and sitting himself determinately down 
in front of him ; “ look at me, now. Don’t I sit 
before you, every way, just as much a man as 
you are ? Look at my face, — look at my bands, — 
look at my body.” and the young man drew himself 
up proudly ; “ why am 1 not a man, as much as 
anybody ! Well, Mr. 'Wilson, hear what I can 
tell you. I had a father — one of your Kentucky 

f entlemen — who did n't think enough of me to 
eep me from being sold with his dogs and horses, 
to satisfy the estate when he died. 1 saw my 
mother put up at sheriff’s sale, with her seven 
children. They were sold before her eyes, one by 
one, all to different masters ; and 1 was the 
youngest. She came and kneeled down before 
old Mas'r, and begged him to buy her with me, 
that she might have at least one child with her ; 
and he kicked her away with his heavy boot. 1 
saw him do it ; and the last that 1 heard was her 
moans ami screams, when I was tied to his horse’s 
neck, to be carried ofl’ to his place.” 

“ Well, then !” 

“ My master traded with one of the men, and 
bought my oldest sister. .She was a pious, good 
girl,—a member of the Baptist church, — and 
as handsome as my poor mother had been. She 
was well brought up, and bad good manners. At 
first, I was glad she was bought, for I had one 
friend near me. I was soon sorry for it. Sir, I 
have stot»d at the door, and heard her whij ped, 
when it seemed as if every blow cut into my 
naked heart, and 1 couldn't do anything to help 
her; and she was whipped, sir, Ibr wanting to 
live a decent Christian life, such as your laws 
give no slave girl a right to live: and at List I 
saw her chained with a trader's gang, to be sent 
to market in Orleans —sent there for nothing 
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else hut that, — and that’s the last I Is now of 
her. 'Well, I grew up, — long years and years, 

— no father, no mother, no sister, not a, living 
soul that eared for me more than a dog ; nothing 
but whipping, scolding, starving. Why, sir, I ’ve 
been so hungry that I have been glad to take the 
bones they threw to their dogs ; and yet, when I 
was a little fellow, and laid awake whole nights 
and cried, it wasn’t the hunger, it wasn't the 
whipping, I cried for. No, sir; it was for my 
mother and my sisters , — it was because [ had n't 
a friend to love me on earth. I never knew what 
peace or comfort was. 1 never had a kind word 
spoken to me till I came to work in your factory. 
Mr. "N ilson, you treated me well; you encour¬ 
aged me to do well, and to learn to read and write, 
and to try to make something of myself; and God 
knows how grateful I am for it. Then, sir, I 
found my wife ; you’ve seen her, — you know 
how beautiful she is. When 1 found she loved 
me, when I married her, I scarcely could believe 
l was alive, 1 was so happy ; and, sir, she is as 
good as she is beautiful. But now what? Why, 
now comes my master, takes me right away from 
my work, and my friends, and all I like, and 
grinds me down into the very dirt! And why? 
Because, be says, 1 forgot who I was ; be says, 
to teach me that I am only a nigger ! After all, 
and last of all, he comes between me and my 
wife, and says 1 shall give her up, and live with 
another woman. ^ And all this your laws give him 
power to do, in spite of God or juan. Mr. Wil¬ 
son, look at it! There isn’t one ol all these 
things, that Lave broken the hearts of my mother 
and my sister, and my wife and myself hut your 
laws allow, and give every man powei to do, in 
Kentucky, and none can say to him nay ! Do 
you call these the laws of my country 1 Sir, I 
haven't any country, any more than 1 hvee any 
father. But 1 m going to have one. I don't 
want anything of your country, except to be let 
alone, — to go peaceably out of it; and when I 
get to Canada, where the laws will own me and 
] rotect me, that shall be my country, and its laws 
I will obey. But if any man tries to stop me, 
let him take care, for 1 am desperate. 1 'll fight 
for my liberty to the last breath 1 breathe. You 
say your fathers did it; if it was right for them, 
it is right for me !” 

This speech, delivered partly while sitting at 
the table, and partly walking up and down the 
room,—delivered with tears, and dashing eyes, 
and despairing* gestures, — was altogether k>o 
much for the good-natured old body to whom it 
was addressed, who had pulled out a great yellow 
silk pocket-handkerchief, and was mopping up 
his face with great energy. 

“ Blast ’em all !” he suddenly broke out 
“Haven’t 1 always said s> — the infernal old 
cusses! I hope I an’t swearing, now. x ell! 
go ahead, George, go ahead ; but be careful, my 
boy ; don’t shoot anybody, George, unless — well 

— you'd bitter not shoot, I reckon ; at least, I 
would n't hit anybody, you know. Where is your 
wife, George?” lie added, as he nervously rose, 
and began walking the room. 

“ Gone sir, gone, with her child in her arms, 
the Lord only knows where; — gone after the 
north star ; and when we ever meet, or whether 
we meet at all in this world, no creature can 
tell.” 

“ Is it possible! astonishing! from such a 
kind family?” 
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Kind families get in debt, and the laws of 
ovr country allow tnern to sell the child out of its 
mother's bosom to pay its master's debts,” said 
George, bitterly. 

“ Well, well,” said the honest old man, fum¬ 
bling in his pocket. “ I s’pose, perhaps, I an’t 
following my judgment, —hang it, I iVonH follow 
my judgment!” he added, suddenly ; “ so here, 
George,” and, taking out a roll of bills from his 
pocket-book, he offered them to George. 

“No, my kind, good sir!” said George, 
* you J '3 done a great deal for me, and this might 
get y~i into trouble. 1 have money enough, I 
hope, t j take me as far as I need it.” * 

“ No ; but you must, George. Money is a 
great help everywhere ; — can't have too much, 
if you get it honestly. Take it, — do take it, 
now, do, my boy !” 

“ On condition, sir, that I may repay it at some 
future time, I will,” said George, taking up the 
money. 

“ And now, George, how long are you going to 
travel in this way ? —not long or far, I hope. It's 
well carried on, but too bold. And this black 
fello\v, — who is he ?” 

“ A true fellow, who went to Canada more than 
a year ago. lie heard, after he got there, that 
his master was so angfy at him for going off that 
he had whipped his poor old mother ; and he has 
come all the way back to comfort her, and get a 
chance to get her away.” 

“ Has he got her?” 

“ Not yet; he has been hanging about the 
place, and found no chance yet. Meanwhile, he 
is going with me as far as Ohio, to put me among 
friends that helped him, and then he will come 
back after her.” 

“Dangerous, very dangerous!” said the old 
man. 

George drew himself up, and smiled disdain¬ 
fully. 

The old gentleman eyed him from head to foot, 
with a sort of innocent wonder. 

“ George, something has brought you out won¬ 
derfully. You hold up your head, and speak and 
move like another man,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“Because I ’m a freeman /” said George, 
proudly. “ Yes, sir; I’ve said MasT for the last 
time to any man. I ’ m free! ” 

‘ Take care ! You are not sure, — you may be 
taken.” 

“ All men are free and equal in the grave , if it 
comes to that, Air. Wilson,” said George. 

“ I’m perfectly dumb-foundered with your bold¬ 
ness!” said Mr. Wilson, — “ to come right here 
to the nearest tavern !” 

“ Mr. Wilson, it is so bold, and this tavern is 
so near, that they will never think of it; they will 
look for me on ahead, and you yourself would n’t 
know me. Jim’s master don’t live in this coun¬ 
try ; he isn’t known in these parts. Besides, he 
is given up ; nobody is looking after him, and 
nobody will take me up from the advertisement, I 
think.” A 

“ But the mark in your hand?” 

George drew off his glove, and showed a newly- 
healed scar in his hand. 

“ That is a parting proof of Mr. Harris’ re¬ 
gard,” he said, scornfully. “ A fortnight ago, he 
tock it into his head to give it to me, because he 
said he believed I should try to get away, one of 
these days. Looks interesting, doesn’t it?” he 
said, drawing his glove on again. 
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“ I declare, my very blood runs cold vhen I 
think of it, — your condition and your risks!” 
said Mr. Wilson. 

“ Aline has run cold a good many years, Mr. 
Wilson ; at present, it’s about up to the boiling 
point,” said George. 

“ Well, my good sir,” continued George, after 
a few moments’ silence, “ I saw you knew me , 1 
thought I'd just have this talk with you, lest your 
surprised looks should bring me out. I leave early 
to-morrow morning, before daylight; by to-morrow 
night I hope to sleep safe in Ohio. I shall travel 
by daylight, stop at the best hotels, go tp the din¬ 
ner-tables with the lords of the land. So, good- 
by, sir ; if you hear that I’m taken, you may 
know that I’m dead !” 

George stood up like a rock, and put out his 
hand with the air of a prince. The friendly little 
old man shook it heartily, and after a little shower 
of caution, he took his umbrella, and fumbled his 
way out of the room. 

George stood thoughtfully looking at the door, 
as the old man closed it. A thought seemed to 
flash across his mind. He hastily stepped to it, 
and opening it, said, 

“ Sir. Wilson, one word more.” 

The old gentleman entei’ed again, and George, 
as before, locked the door, and then stood for a few 
moments looking on the floor, irresolutely. At 
last, raising his head with a sudden effurt — 

“ Mr. Wilson, you have shown yourself a Chris¬ 
tian in your treatment of me, — I want to ask one 
last deed of Christian kindness of you.” 

“ Well, George.” 

“ Well, sir, — what you said was true. I am 
running a dreadful risk. There isn't, on earth, a 
living soul to care if I die,” he added, drawing his 
breath hard, and speaking with a great effwt,— 
“ I shall be kicked out and buried like a dog, and 
nobody ’ll think of it a day after, — only my poor 
wife! Poor soul! she ’ll mourn and grieve ; and 
if you’d only eontrive, Mr. Wilson, to send this 
little pin to her. She gave it to me for a Christ¬ 
mas present, poor child ! Give it to her, and tell 
her I loved her to the last. Will you ? Will 
you ?” he added, earnestly. 

“Yes, certainly—poor fellow!” said the old 
gentleman, taking the pin, with watery eyes, and 
a melancholy quiver in his voice. 

“ Tell her one thing,” said George ; “ it’s my 
last wish, if she can get to Canada, to go there. 
No matter how kind her mistress is, — no matter 
how much she loves her home ; beg her not to go 
back,— for slavery always ends in misery. Tell 
her to bring up our boy a free man, and then ha 
won’t suffer as I have. Tell her this, Mr. Wilson, 
will you ?” 

“Yes, George, I'll tell her; but I trust you 
won’t die; take heart, — you ’re a brave fellow. 
Trust in the Lord, George. I wish in my heart 
you were safe through, though, — that’s what I 
do.” 

“ Is there a God to trust in?” said George, in 
such a tone of hitter despair as arrested the old 
gentleman’s words. “0, I’ve seen things all my 
life that have made me feel that there can't be a 
God. You Christians don't know how these things 
look to us. There’s a God for you, but is there 
any for us ?” 

“ 0, now, don’t — don’t, my boy !” said the old 
man, almost sobbing as he spoke ; “ don’t feel so f 
There is — there is ; clouds and darkness are around 
about him, but righteousness and judgment are 
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the habitation of his throne. There’s a God, 
George, — believe it; trust in Him, and I’m sure 
He ’ll help you. Everything will be set right,— 
if not in this life, in another.” 

The real piety and benevolence of the simple 
old man invested him with a temporary dignity 
and authority, as he spoke. George stopped his 
distracted walk up and down the room, stood 
thoughtfully a moment, and then said, quietly, 

“ Thank you for saying that, my good friend; 
I ’ll thin 1 ! of that .” 


CHAPTER XII. 

SELECT INCIDENT OF LAWFUL TRADE. 

“ In Ramah there was a voice heard, — weeping, and lamenta¬ 
tion, and great mourning ; Rachel weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted.” 

Mr. Ha lev and Tom jogged onward in their 
wagon, each, for a time, absorbed in his own re¬ 
flections. Now, the reflections of two men sitting 
side by side are a curious thing, — seated on the 
satoo seat, having the same eyes, ears, hands and 
organs of all sorts, and having pass before their 
eyes the same objects, — it is wonderful what a 
variety we shall lin 1 in these same reflections ! 

As, for example, Mr. llaley: he thought first of 
Tom’s length, and breadth, and height, and what 
he would sell lor, if he was kept flit and in good 
case till he got him into market. lie thought of 
how he should make out his gang ; he thought of 
the respective market value of certain supposi¬ 
titious men and women and children who were to 
compose it, and other kindred topics of the busi¬ 
ness ; then he thought of himself, and how humane 
he was, that whereas other men chained their 
“ niggers” hand and foot both, he only put fetters 
on the feet, and left Tom the use of his hands, as 
long as he behaved well; and he sighed to think 
how ungrateful human nature was, so that there 
was ever room to doubt whether Tom appreciated 
his mercies, lie had been, taken in so by “ nig¬ 
gers” whom he had favored ; but still he was 
astonished to consider how good-natured he yet 
remained ! 

As to Tom, he was thinking over some words of 
an unfashionable old book, which kept running 
through his head, again and again, as follows : 
“We have here no continuing city, but we seek 
one to come ; wherelbre God himself is not ashamed 
to be called our God , for he hath prepared for us 
a city.” These words of an ancient volume, got 
up principally by “ ignorant and unlearned men,” 
have, through all time, kept up, somehow, a 
strange sort of power over the minds of poor, sim¬ 
ple fellows, like Tom. They stir up the soul from 
its depths, and rouse, as with trumpet call, cour¬ 
age, energy and enthusiasm, where before was 
only the blackness of despair. 

Mr. Haley pulled out of his pocket sundry 
newspapers, and began looking over their adver¬ 
tisements, with absorbed interest. He was not 
a remarkably fluent reader, and was in the habit 
of reading in a sort of recitative half-aloud, by 
why of calling in his ears to verify the deductions 
of his eyes. In this tone he slowly recited the 
following paragraph : 

“ Executor’s Sale, — Negroes ! —Agreeably to order 
of court, will be sold, on Tuesday, February 20, before 
the Court-house door, in the town of Washington, Ken¬ 
tucky the following negroes : Ilagar, aged GO ; John 
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aged 30 ; Ben, aged 21 j Saul, aged 25 ; Albert, aged 
14. Sold for the benefit of the ci editors and heirs of tho 
estate of Jesse Blutchford, Esq. 

Samuel Morris, 

Thomas Flint, 

Executors .” 

“ This yer I miist.look at,” said he to Tom, for 
want of somebody else to talk to. 

“ Ye see, I ’m going to get up a prime gang to 
take down with ye, Tom ; it ’ll make it sociable 
and pleasant like, — good company will, ye know. 
We must drive right to Washington first and 
foremost, and then I ’ll clap you into jail, while I 
does the bnsincss.” 

Tom received this agreeable intelligence quite 
meekly ; simply wondering, in his own heart, how 
many of these doomed men had wives and chil¬ 
dren, and whether they would feel as he did 
about leaving them. It is to be confessed, too, 
that the naive, off hand information that he was 
to be thrown into jail by no means produced an 
agreeable impression on a poor fellow who had 
always prided himself on a strictly honest and 
upright course of life. Yes, Tom, we must con 
fess it, was rather proud of his honesty, poor 
fellow, — not having very much else to be proud 
of;—if be had belonged to, smne of the higher 
walks of society, he, perhaps, would never have 
been reduced to such straits. However, the day 
wore on, and the evening saw llaley and Tom 
comfortably accommodated in Washington, —the 
one in a tavern, and the other in a jail. 

About eleven o'clock the next day, a mixed 
throng was gathered around the court-house 
steps, — smoking, chewing, spitting, swearing, 
and conversing, according to their respective 
tastes and turns, — waiting for the auction' to 
commence. The men and wouicd to be sold sat 
in a group apart talking in a low tone to each 
other. The woman who had been advertised by 
the name of ifagar was a regular African in 
feature and figure. She might have been sixty, 
but was older than that by hard work and dis¬ 
ease, was partially blind, and somewhat crippled 
with rheumatism. By her side stood her only 
remaining son, Albert, a bright-looking little fel¬ 
low of fourteen years. The boy was the only 
survivor of a large family, who lmd been succes¬ 
sively sold away from her to a southern market. 
The mother held on to him with both her shaking 
hands, and eyed with intense trepidation every 
one who walked up to examine him. 

“ Don’t be feard, Aunt Ilagar,” said the oldest 
of the men, “ I spoke to Mas'r Thomas ’bout it, 
and he thought he might manage to sell you in a 
lot both together.” 

“ Dey need n’t call me worn out yet,” said she, 
lifting her shaking hands. “ I can cook yet, and 
scrub, and scour, —I’m wuth a buying, if T^do 
eome cheap; — tell ’em dut ar,—you tell ’em,” 
she added, earnestly. 

llaley here forced his way into the group, 
walked up to the old man, pulled his mouth open 
and looked in, felt of his teeth, made him stand 
and straighten himself, bend his back; and per¬ 
form various evolutions to show his muscles ; and 
then passed on to the next, and put him through 
the same trial. Walking up last to the boy, he 
felt of his arms, straightened his hands, and 
looked at his fingers, and made him jump, to 
show his agility. 

“He an't gwine to be sold widout me!” said 
the old woman, with passionate eagerness; “ho 
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and T goes in a lot together ; I’s rail strong yet, 
Mas'r, and can do heaps o’ work, — heaps on it, 
Mas'r.” 

“On plantation?” said Ilaley, with a con¬ 
temptuous glance. “Likely story!” and, as if 
satisfied with his examination, he walked out and 
looked, and stood with his hands in his pocket, 
his cigar in his mouth, and his hat cocked on one 
side, ready for action. 

“ Whitt think of ’em?” said a man who had 
been following llaley’s examination, as if to make 
up his own mind from it. 

“ Will,” said Haley, spitting, “ I shall put in, 

I think, for the youngerly ones and the boy.” 

“ They want to sell the boy and the old woman 
together,” said the man. 

“Find it a tight pull;—why, she’s an old 
rack o’ bones, — not worth her salt.” 

“ You wouldn't, then?” said the man. 

“ Anybody’d be a fool’t would. She’s half 
blind, crooked with rheumiutis, and foolish to 
boot.” 

“ Some buys up these yer old eritturs, and ses 
there’s a sight more wear in ’em than a'body’d 
think,” said the man, reflectively. 

“ No go, ’tall,” said Ilaley; “ wouldn't take 
her for a present, —r fact, — I *ve seen, now.,” 

“ Wal, 't is kinder pity, now, not to buy her 
with her son, — her heart seems so sot on him,- 

— s’pose they fling her in cheap.” 

“ Tlx m that‘s got money to spend that ar way, 
it’s all well enough. I shall bid off on that ar 
boy for a plantation-hand ; — would n’t be both¬ 
ered with her, no way,—not if they’d give her 
to me,” said Ilaley. 

“ She ’ll take on desp’t,” said the man. 

“ Nat lly, she will,” said the trader, coolly. 

The conversation was here interrupted by a 
busy hum in the audience ; and the auctioneer, a 
short, bustling, important fellow, elbowed his 
way into the crowd. The old woman drew in her 
breath, and caught instinctively at her son. 

“Keep el >se to yer m un my, Albert,—'dose, 

— dey 11 put us up togedder,” she said. 

“ 0, mammy, 1 m feard they won’t,” said the 
boy. 

“ Dey must, child; I can’t live, no ways, if 
they don't,” Slid the old creature, vehemently. 

The stentorian tones of the auctioneer, calling 
Out to clear the way, now announced that the 
sale was about to commence. A place was 
cleared, and the bidding began. The diflbrent 
men on the list were s >on kn >cked off at prices 
which showed a pretty brisk demand in the 
mark it; twj of them fell to Haley. 

“ Come, n >w, young un,” said the auctioneer, 
giving the b >y a t nich with,his hammer, “ be up 
and show your springs, n )\v.” 

“Pat us two up togedder, togedder, — do* 
please, Mas’r,” said the old woman, holding fast 
to her b >y. 

“ lie off,” said the man, gruffly, pushing her 
hands away ; “ you come last. Now, darkey, 
spring and, with the word, he pushed the hoy 
toward the block, while a deep, heavy groan rose 
behind him. The b >y paused, and looked hack ; 
but there wis n > time t> stay, and, dashing the 
tears from his large, bright eyes, he was hip in a 
moment. 

IIis fine figure, alert limbs, and bright face, 
raised an instant eompetiti m, and half a d >zen 
bids simultaneously met the ear of the aucti nicer. 
Anxious, half-frightened, he looked from side to I 
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side, as he heard the clatter of contending bids, 

— now here, now there,—till the hammer fell 
Ilaley had got him. lie was pushed from the 
block toward his new master, hut stopped one 
moment, and looked back, when his poor old 
mother, trembling in every limb, held out her 
shaking hands toward him. 

“ Buy me too, Mas’r, for de dear Lord'a sake!’ 

— buy me, — I shall die, if you don’t!” 

“You’ll die if Ido, that’s the kink of it,” 

said Haley, — “no!” And he turned on his 
heel. 

The bidding for the poor old creature was sum¬ 
mary. The man who had addressed Ilaley, and 
who seemed not destitute of compassion, bought 
her for a trifle, and the spectators began to dis¬ 
perse. 

The poor victims of the sale, who had been 
brought up in one place together for years, gath¬ 
ered round the despairing old mother, whose 
agony was pitiful to see. 

“Couldn't dey leave me one? Mas’r allers 
said I should have one, — he did,” she repeated 
over and over, in heart-broken tones. , 

“ Trust in the Lord, Aunt IIagar,” said the old¬ 
est of the men, sorrowfully. 

“What good will it do?” said she, sobbing 
passionately. 

“Mother, mother, — don't! don't!” said the 
boy. “ They say you’s got a good master.” 

“I don’t care, — I don't care. O, Albert! 
0, my boy! you's my last baby. Lord, how 
ken 1?” 

“ Come, take t her off, can't some of ye?” said. 
Ilaley, 1 dryly; “don't do no good for her to go 
on that ar way.” ** 

The old men of the company, partly by persua¬ 
sion and partly by force, loosed the poor ereai- 
ture's last despairing hold, and, as they led her 
off to her new master's wagon, strove to comfort 
her. 

“Now!” said Ilaley, pushing his three pur¬ 
chases together, and producing a bundle of hand¬ 
cuffs, which he proceeded to put on their wrists ; 
and fastening each handcuff to along chain, he 
drove them before him to the jail! 

A few days saw Ilaley, with his possessions^ 
safely deposited on one of the Ohio boats. It 
was the commencement of his gang, to he aug¬ 
mented, as the boat moved on, by various other 
merchandise of the same kind, which' he, or his 
agent, had stored for him in various points along 
shore. 

The La Belle Riviere, as brave and beautiful a 
boat as ever walked the waters of her lpimesake 
river., was floating gayly down the stream, under 
a brilliant sky, the stripes and stars of free 
America waving and fluttering over head; the 
guards crowded with well-dressed ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen walking and enjoying the delightful d'ay. 
All was full of life, buoyant and rejoicing ; — all 
hut Haley’s gang, who were stored, with other 
freight, on the lower deck, and who, somehow, 
did not seem to appreciate' their various privi¬ 
leges, as they sat in a knot, talking to each other 
in low tones. 

“ Boys,” said Ilaley, coining up, briskly, “ 1 
hope you keep up good heart, and are cheerful. 
Now, no sulks, ye see; keep stiff iq per lip, 
boys ; do well by me, and I 11 do well by you.” 

The hoys addressed responded the invariable 
“ Yes, Mas’r,” for ages the watchword of poor 
I Africa ; but it hs to he owned they did not look 
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particularly cneerfui; they had their various lit¬ 
tle prejudices in favor of wives, mothers, sisters 
and children, seen for the last time, — and though 
“ they that wasted them required of them mirth,” 
it was not instantly forthcoming. 

“ I’ve got a wife,” spoke out the article enu¬ 
merated as “ John, aged thirty,” and he laid his 
chained hand on Tom’s knee, —• “ and she don’t 
know a word about this, poor girl !” 

“ "Where does she live?” said Tom. 

“ In a tavern, a piece down here,'” said John ; 
“ I wish, now, I could see her once more in this 
world,” he added. 

Poor John! It was rather natural; and the 
tears that fell, as he spoke, came as naturally as 
if he had been a white man. Tom drew a long 
breath from a sore heart, and tried, in his poor 
way, to comfort him 

And over head, in the cabin, sat fathers and 
mothers, husbands and wives; and merry, danc¬ 
ing children moved round among them, like so 
many little butterflies, and everything was going 
on quite easy and comfortable. 

“ 0, mamma,” said a boy, who had just come 
up from below, “ there’s a negro trader on board, 
and he’s brought four or five slaves down there.” 

“ Poor creatures !” said the mother, in a tone 
between grief and indignation. 

“ What's that?” said another lady. 

“ Some poor slaves below,” said the mother. 

“ And they’ve got chains on,” said the boy. 

“What a shame to our country that such 
eights are to be seen !” said another lady. 

“ 0, there’s a great deal to be said on both 
sides of the subject,” said a genteel woman, who 
sat at her state-room door sewing, while her little 
girl and boy were playing round her. “I’ve 
been south, and I must say I think the negroes 
are better off than they would be to be free.” 

“In some respects, some of them are well off, 
I grant,” said the lady to whose remark she had 
answered. “ The most dreadful part of slavery, 
to my mind, is its outrages on the feelings and 
affections, — the separating of families, for ex¬ 
ample.” 

“That is a bad thing, certainly,” said the 
other lady, holding up a baby’s dress she had 
just completed, and looking intently on its trim¬ 
mings ; “ but then, I fancy, it don’t occur often.” 

“O, it does,” said the first lady, eagerly; 
“ I’ve lived many years in Kentucky and Virginia 
both, and I’ve seen enough to make any one’s heart 
sick. Suppose, ma’am, your two children, there, 
should be taken from you, and sold ?” 

“ We' can’t reason from our feelings to those 
of this class ol persons,” said the other lady, 
sorting out some worsteds on her lap. 

“ Indeed, ma’am, you can know nothing of 
them, if you say so,” answered the first lady, 
warmly. “ I was born and brought up among 
them. I know they do feel, just as keenly,— 
even more so, perhaps, — as we do.” 

The lady said “ Indeed !” yawned, and looked 
out the caliin window, and finally repeated, for a 
finale, the remark with which she had begun,— 
“ After all, I think they are better off than they 
would be to be free.” 

“It’s undoubtedly the intention of Providence 
that the African race should be servants, — kept 
in a low condition,” said a grave-looking gentle¬ 
man in black, a clergyman, seated by the cabin- 
door. “ ‘ Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of serv¬ 
ants shall he be,’ the scripture says ” 

■A 
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“ I say, stranger, is that ar what that text 
means?” said a tall man, standing by. 

“Undoubtedly. It pleased Providence, for 
some inscrutable reason, to doom the race to 
bondage, ages ago; and we must not set up our 
opinion against that.” 

“Well, then, we’ll all go ahead and buy up 
niggers,” said the man, “if that’s the way of 
Providence, — won’t we, Squire?” said he, turn¬ 
ing to Haley, who had been standing, with his 
hands in his pockets, by the stove, and intently 
listening to the conversation. 

“ Yes,” continued the tall man, “ we must all 
be resigned to the decrees of Providence. Niggers 
must be sold, and trucked round, and kept under ; 
it’s what they’s made for. ’Pears like this yer 
view’s quite refreshing, an’t it, stranger?” said 
he to Ilaley. 

“I never thought on’t,” said Ilaley. “1 
couldn't have said as much, myself; I ha’nt no 
laming. I to . 1 ' up the trade just to make a liv¬ 
ing ; if’t an’ "ight, I calculated to ’pent on ’t in 
time, ye know.” 

“ And now you ’ll save yerself the trouble, 
won't ye?” said the tail man. “ See what’t is, 
now, to know scripture. If ye’d only studied yer 
Bible, like this yer good man, ye might have 
know’d it before, and saved ye a heap o’ trouble: 
Ye could jist have said, ‘ Cussed be ’ — what’s 
his name?—and’t would all have come right.” 
And the stranger, who was no other than the 
honest drover whom we introduced to our readers 
in the Kentucky tavern, sat down, and began 
smoking, with a curious smile on his long, dry 
face. 

A tall, slender young man, with a face express¬ 
ive of great feeling and intelligence, here broke 
in, and repeated the words, “ ‘ All things what¬ 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them.’ I suppose,” he added, 
“ that is scripture, as much as £ Cursed be Ca¬ 
naan.’ ” 

“ Wal, it seems quite as plain a text, stranger,” 
said John the drover, “ to poor fellows like us, 
nowand John smoked on like a volcano. 

The young man paused, looked as if he was 
going to say more, when suddenly the boat 
stopped, and the company made the usual steam¬ 
boat rush, to see where they were landing. 

“ Both them ar chaps parsons?” said John to 
one of the men, as they were going out. 

The man nodded. 

As the boat stopped, a black Avoman came run¬ 
ning wildly up the plank, darted into the crowd, 
flew up to where the slave-gang sat, and threw 
her arms round that unfortunate piece of merchan¬ 
dise before enumerated, fi John, aged thirty,” 
and with sobs and tears bemoaned him as her 
husband. 

But what needs tell the story, told too oft,— 
every day told, — of heart-strings rent and broken, 
— the weak broken and tom for the profit and 
convenience of the strong! It needs not to be 
told;—every day is telling it,--telling it, too, 
in the ear of One who is not deaf, though he be 
long silent. 

The young man who had spoken for the cause 
of humanity and God before stood with folded 
arms, looking on this scene. He turned, and 
Haley was standing at his side. “ My friend,” 
he said, speaking with thick utterance, “ how can 
you, how dare you, carry on a trade like this 
Look at those poor creatures! Here I am, rejoio 
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ing in my heart that I am going home to my wife 
and child; and thq same bell which is a signal 
to carry me onward towards them will part this 
poor man and his wife forever. Depend upon it, 
God will bring you into judgment for this.” 

The trader turned away in silence. 

“ I say, now,” said the drover, touching his 
elbow, “ there’s differences in parsons, an’t there ? 

‘ Cussed be Canaan ’ don’t seem to go down with 
this ’un, does it?” 

Haley gave an uneasy growl. 

“ And that ar an’t the worst on’t,” said John; 
“ mabbe it won’t go down with the Lord, neither, 
when ye come to settle with Him, one o’ these 
days, as all on us must, I reckon.” 

Haley walked reflectively to the other end of 
the boat. 

“ If I make pretty handsomely on one or two 
next gangs,” he thought, “ I reckon I'll stop off 
this yer; it’s really getting dangerous.” And 
be took out his pocket-book, and began adding 
over his accounts, — a process which many gen¬ 
tlemen besides Mr. Ilaley have found a specific 
!br an uneasy conscience. 

The boat swept proudly away from the shore, 
and all went on merrily, as before. Men talked, 
and loafed, and read, and smoked. Women sewed, 
and children played, and the boat passed on her 
way. 

One day, when she lay to for a while -at a 
small town in Kentucky, Ilaley went up into the 
place on a little matter of business. 

Tom, whose fetters did not prevent his taking 
a moderate circuit, had drawn near the side of 
the boat, and stood listlessly gazing over the rail¬ 
ings. After a time, he saw the trader returning, 
with an alert step, in company with a colored 
woman, bearing in her arms a ycning child. She 
was dressed quite respectably, and a colored man 
followed her, bringing along a small trunk. The 
woman came cheerfully onward, talking, as she 
came, with the man who bore her trunk, and so 
passed up the plank into the boat'. Tire bell 
rung, the steamer whizzed, the engine groaned 
and coughed, and away swept the boat down the 
river. 

The woman walked forward among the boxes 
and bales of the lower deck, and, sitting down, 
busied herself with chirruping to her baby. 

Ilaley made a turn or two about the boat, and 
then, coming up, seated himself near her, and 
began saying something to her in .an indifferent 
undertone. 

Tom soon noticed a heavy cloud passing over 
the woman's brow ; and that she answered rapid¬ 
ly, and with great vehemence. 

u I don’t believe it, —I won't believe it! ” lie 
heard her say. “ You ’re jist a foolin wi,th me.” 

“ If you won't believe it, look here ! ” said the 
man, drawing out a paper ; “ this yer ’s the bill 
of sale, and there’s your master’s name to it; 
and I paid down good solid cash for it, too, I can 
tell you, — so, now !” 

“ I don’t believe Mas’r would cheat me so ; it 
san’t be true !” said the woman, with increasing 
agitation. 

“ You can ask any of these men here, that can 
read writing. Here !” he said, to a man that 
was passing by, “jist read this yer, won’t you? 
This yer gal won’t believe me, when I tell her 
what ’tis.” 

“ Why, it’s a bill of sale, signed by John Fos- 
liek,” said the man, “ making over to you the 


girl Lucy and her child, it’s all straight enough, 
for aught I see.” 

The woman’s passionate exclamations collected 
a crowd around her, and the trader briefly ex 
plained to them the cause of the agitation. 

“ He told me that I was going down to Louis¬ 
ville, to hire out as a cook to the same tavern 
where my husband works, — that‘s what Mas’r 
told me, his own self; and I can’t, believe he’d 
lie to me,” said the woman. 

“ But he has sold you, my poor woman, there’s 
no doubt about it,” said a good-natured looking 
man, who had been examining the papers; “ he 
has done it, and no mistake.” 

“ Then it’s no account talking,” said the 
woman, suddenly graving quite calm; and, 
clasping her child tighter in her arms, she sat 
down on her box, turned her back round, and 
gazed listlessly into the river. 

“ Going to take it easy, after ell ! ” said the 
trader. “ Gal’s got grit, I see.” 

The woman looked calm, as the boat went on, 
and a beautiful soft summer breeze passed like a 
compassionate spirit over her bead, — the gentle 
breeze, that never inquires whether the brow is 
dusky or fair that it fans. And she saw sunshine 
sparkling on the water, in golden ripples, and 
heard gay voices, full of ease and pleasure, talk¬ 
ing around her everywhere ; but her heart lay as 
if a great stone had fallen on it Iler baby raised 
himself up against her, and stroked her cheeks 
with his little hands ; and, springing up and 
down, crowing and chatting, seemed determined 
to arouse her. She strained him suddenly and 
tightly in her arms, and slowly one tear after 
another fell on his wondering, unconscious face; 
and gradually she seemed, and little by little, to 
grow calmer, and busied herself with tending and 
nursing him. 

The child, a boy of ten months, was uncommon¬ 
ly large and strong of his age, and very vigorous 
in his lim^s. Never, for a moment, still, he kept 
his mother constantly busy in holding him, and 
guarding his springing activity. 

“ That’s a fine chap!” said a man, suddenly 
stopping opposite to him, with his hands in his 
pockets. “ How old is he 7 ” 

“ Ten months and a half,’’ said the mother. 

The man whistled to the boy, and offered him 
part of a stick of candy, which he eagerly grabbed 
at, and very soon had it in a baby's general de 
pository, to wit, his mouth. 

“Rum fellow!” said the man. “Knows 
what’s what!” and he whistled, and walked on. 
When he had got to the other side of the boat, he 
came across Ilaley, who was smoking on top of a 
pile of boxes. 

The stranger produced a match, and lighted a 
cigar, saying, as he did so, 

“ Decentish kind o’ wench you’ve got round 
there, stranger.” 

“ Why, I reckon she is tol’able fair,” said 
Ilaley, blowing the smoke out of his mouth. 

“ Taking her down south?” said the man. 

Haley nodded, and smoked on. 

“ Plantation hand?” said the man. 

“ Wal,” said Haley, “ I’m fillin’ out an order 
for a plantation, and I think 1 shall put her in. 
They telled me she was a good cook; and they 
can use her for that, or set her at the cotton¬ 
picking. She’s got the right fingers for that; I 
looked at ’em. Sell well, either way;” and 
Ilaley resumed his cigar. 
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“ They won't want the young ’im on a planta- 
rion,” said the man. 

“ I shall sell him, first chance I find,” said 
Haley, lighting another cigar. 

“ S’pose you 'd be selling him tdl’able eheap,” 
said t.he stranger, mounting the pile of boxes, and 
sitting down comfortably. 

“ Don’t know ’bout that,” said Haley ; “ he’s 
a pretty smart young ’un, — straight, fat, strong ; 
llesh as hard as a brick !” 

“ Very true, but then there ’s all the bother 
and expense of raisin’.” 

“ Nonsense !” said Haley; “ they is raised as 
easy as any kind of critter there is going ; they 
an’t a bit more trouble than pups. This yer 
chap will be running all round in a month.” 

“I’ve got a good plaee for raisin', and I 
thought of takin' in a little more stock,” said the 
man. “ One cook lost a young ’nn last week, — 
ot drownded in a wash-tub, while she was a 
angin' out clothes, — and I reckon it would be 
well enough to set her to raisin’ this yer.” 

Haley and the stranger smoked a while in 
silence, neither seeming willing to broach the test 
question ol the interview. At last the man 
resumed : 

“You wouldn’t think of wantin’ more than 
ten dollars for that ar chap, seeing you must get 
him off yer hand, any how ? ” 

Haley shook his head, and spit impressively. 

“ That won’t do, no ways,” he said, and began 
his smoking again. 

“ Well, stranger, what will you take ?” 

“ Well, now,” said Haley, “ I could raise that 
ar chap myself, or get him raised ; he's uncom¬ 
mon likely and healthy, and he "d feteh a hun¬ 
dred dollars six months hence ; and, in a year or 
two, he’d bring two hundred, if I had him in 
the right spot; — so I shan’t take a eent less 
nor fifty for him now.” 

“ (), stranger! that’s rediculous, altogether,” 
said the man’. 

“ Fact!” said Haley, with a decisive nod of his 
head. 

“ I ’ll give thirty for him,” said the stranger, 
“ but not a eent more.” 

“ Now, I 'll tell ye what I will do,” said Ha¬ 
ley, spitting again, with renewed decision. “I'll 
split the difference, and say forty-five ; and that's 
the most I mil do.” 

“ Well, agreed !” said the man, after an inter¬ 
val. 

“ Done !” said Haley. “ Where do you land ?” 

“ At Louisville,” said the man. 

“ Louisville,” said Haley. “ Very fair, we 
get there about dusk. Chap will be asleep,— 
all fair, — get him off quietly, and no screaming,, 
— happens beautiful, — I like to do everything 
quietly, —■ I hates all kind of agitation and flus¬ 
ter.” And so, after a transfei of certain bills 
had passed from the man’s poekeubook to the 
trader s, he resumed his cigar. 

It was a bright, tranquil evening when the boat 
stopped at the wharf at Louisville. The woman 
had been sitting with her baby in her arms, now 
wrapped in a heavy sleep. When she heard the 
name of the place called out, she hastily laid the 
child down in a little eradle formed by the hollow 
among the boxes, first carefully spreading under 
it her cloak ; and then she sprung to the side of 
the boat, in hopes that, among the various hotel- 
waiters who thronged the wharf, she might see 
her husband. In this hope, she pressed forward 


to the front rails, and, stretching far over them, 
strained her eyes intently on the moving heads on 
the shore, and the erowd pressed in between her 
and the ehild, 

“Now’s your time,” said Haley, taking the 
sleeping child up, and handing him to the 
stranger. “ Don’t wake him up, and set him to 
crying, now; it would make a devil of a fuss with 
the gal.” The man took the bundle carefully, 
and was soon lost in the erowd that went up the 
wharf. 

When the boat, creaking, and groaning, and 
puffing, had loosed from the wharf, and was 
beginning slowly to strain herself along, the 
woman returned to her old seat. The trader was 
sitting there, — the c’nld was gone ! 

“ Why, why, —wh re 1” she began, in bewil¬ 
dered surprise. 

“ Lucy,” said the trader, “ your ehild’s gone ; 
ou may as well know it first as last. You see, 

khow’d you .couldn’t take him down south ; 
and I got a chance to sell him to a first-rate fam¬ 
ily, that ’ll raise him better than you ean." 

The trader had arrived at that stage of Chris¬ 
tian and political perfection which has been 
recommended by some preachers and politicians 
of the north, lately, in which he had completely 
overcome every humane weakness and prejudice. 
IIis heart was exactly where yours, sir, and mine, 
eould be brought, with proper eflbrt and cultiva¬ 
tion. The wild look of anguish and utter despair 
that the woman cast on him might have disturbed 
one less practised ; but he was use! to it. He 
had seen that same look hundreds of times. You 
ean get used to such things, too, my friend ; and 
it is the great object of recent efforts to make our 
whole northern community used to them, for the 
glory of the Union. So the trader only regarded 
the mortal anguish which he saw working in 
those dark features, those clenched hands, and 
suffocating breathings, as necessary incidents of 
the trade, and merely calculated whether she was 
going to scream, and get up a commotion on the 
boat; for, like other supporters of our peculiar 
institution, he decidedly disliked agitation. 

But the woman did not scream. The shot had 
passed too straight and direct through the heart, 
for cry or tear. 

Dizzily she sat down. Her slack hands fell 
lifeless by her side. Her eyes looked straight 
forward, but she saw nothing. All the noise and 
hum of the boat, the groaning of the machinery, 
mingled dreamily to her bewildered ear ; and the 
poor, dumb-stricken heart had neither cry nor 
tear to show for its utter misery. She was quite 
ealin. 

. The trader, who, consideiing his advantages, 
was almost as humane as sonm of our politicians, 
seemed to feel called on to administer such con¬ 
solation as the case admitted of. 

“ 1 know this yer eomes kinder hard, at first, 
Lucy,” said he ; ’“ but such a smart, sensible gal 
as you are won't give way to it. You see it’s 
necessary , and can't be helped ! ’ 

“0! don't, Mas’r, don't!” said the woman, 
with a voice lixe one that is smothering. 

“ You ’re a smart wench, Lucy,” he peisistcd ; 
“ I mean to do well by ye, and get ye a niee 
plaee down river ; and you ’ll soon get another 
husband, — such a likely gal as you —” 

“ 0 ! Mas’r, if you only won’t talk to me now,” 
said the woman, in a voice of such quick and liv¬ 
ing anguish that the tra l?r fc’t that there was 
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something at present in the case beyond his style 
of operation. lie got up, and the woman turned 
away, and buried her head in her cloak. 

The trader walked up and down for a time, and 
occasionally stopped and looked at her. 

“ Takes it hard, rather,” he soliloquized, “ but 
quiet, tho’; —let her sweat a while ; she ’ll come 
right, by and by !” 

Tom had watched the whole transaction from 
first to last, and had a perfect understanding of 
its results. To him, it looked like something 
unutterably horrible and cruel, because, poor, 
ignorant black soul! he had not learned to gen¬ 
eralize, and to take enlarged views. If he had 
only been instructed by certain ministers of Chris¬ 
tianity, he might have thought better of it, and 
seen in it an every-day incident of a lawful trade; 
a trade which is the vital support of an institu¬ 
tion which some American divines tell us has no 
evils but such as are inseparable from any other 
relations in social and domestic life. But Tom, 
as we see, being a poor, ignorant fellow, whose 
reading had been confined entirely to the New 
Testament, could not comfort and solace himself 
with views like these. His very soul bled within 
him for what seemed to him the wrongs of the 
poor suffering thing that lay like a crushed reed 
on the boxes ; the feeling, living, bleeding, yet 
immortal thing , which American state law coolly 
classes with the bundles, and bales, and boxes, 
among which she is lying. 

Tom drew near, and tried to say something ; 
but she only groaned. Honestly, and with tears 
running down his own cheeks, he spoke of a heart 
of love in the skies, of a pitying Jesus, and an 
eternal home ; but the ear was deaf with anguish, 
and the palsied heart could not feel. 

Night came on, — night calm, unmoved, and 
glorious, shining down with her innumerable and 
solemn angel eyes, twinkling,"beautiful, but silent. 
There was no speech nor language, no pitying 
voice nor helping hand, from that distant sky. 
One after another, the voices of business or pleas¬ 
ure died away ; all on the boat were sleeping, and 
the ripples at the prow were plainly heard. Tom 
stretched himself out on a box, and there, as he 
lay, he heard, ever and anon, a smothered sob or 
cry from the prostrate creature, — “0! what 
shall I do ? 0 Lord! 0 good Lord, do help 

me !” and so, ever and anon, until the murmur 
died away in silence. 

At midnight, Tom waked, with a sudden start. 
Something black passed quickly by him to the 
side of the boat, and he heard a splash in the 
water. No one else saw or heard anything. He 
raised his head, — the woman’s place was vacant! 
He got up, and sought about him in vain. Tlfe 
poor bleeding heart was still, at last, and the 
river rippled and dimpled just as brightly as if it 
had not closed above it. 

Patience! patience! ye whose hearts swell 
indignant at wrongs like these. Not one throb 
of anguish, not one tear of the oppressed, is for¬ 
gotten by the Man of Sorrows, the Lord of Glory. 
In his patient, generous bosom he bears the an¬ 
guish of a world. Bear thou, like him, in patience, 
and labor in love; for sure as he is God, “the 
year of his redeemed shall come.'" 

The trader waked up bright and early, and 
came out to see to his live stock. It was now 
vis turn to look about in perplexity. 

“ Where alive is that gal?” he said to Tom. 

fom, whe hai learned the wisdom of keeping 


counsel, did not feel called on to sh.te his obsei 
vations and suspicions, but said he did not know 

“ She surely could n’t have got off in the night 
at any of the landings, for I was awake, and on 
the look-out, whenever the boat stopped. I never 
trust these yer things to other folks.” 

This speech was addressed to Tom quite confi¬ 
dentially, as if it was something that would be 
specially interesting to him. Tom made no an¬ 
swer. 

The trader searched the boat from stem to 
stern, among boxes, bales and barrels, around the 
machinery, by the chimneys, in vain. 

“ Now, I say, Tom, be fair about this yer,” he 
said, when, after a fruitless search, he came, 
where Tom was standing. “You know some¬ 
thing about it, now. Don't tell me, — I know 
you do. I saw the gal stretched out here about 
ten o’clock, and ag'in at twelve, and ag'in be¬ 
tween one and two ; and then at four she was 
gone, and you was a sleeping right there all the 
time. Noav, you know something, — you can’t 
help it.” 

“ Well, Mas’r,” said Tom, “ towards morning • 
something brushed by me, and I kinder half 
woke ; and then I hearn a great splash, and then 
I clare woke up, and the gal was gone. Thai’s 
all I know on’t.” 

The trader was not shocked nor amazed ; be¬ 
cause, as we said before, he was used to a great 
many.things that you are not used to. Even the 
awful presence of Death struck no solemn chill 
upon him. He had seen death many times,— 
met him in the way of trade, and got acquainted 
with him, — and he only thought of him as a 
hard customer, that embarrassed his property 
operations very unfairly; and so he only swore 
that the gal was a baggage, and that he was 
devilish unlucky, and that, if things went on in 
this way, he should not make a cent on the trip. 

In short, he seemed to consider himself an ill- 
used man, decidedly; but there was no help for 
it, as the woman had escaped into a state which 
never will give up a fugitive, — not even at the 
demand of the whole glorious Union. The trader, 
therefore, sat discontentedly down, with his little 
account-book, and put down the missing body 
and soul under the head of losses! 

“He’s a shocking creature, isn’t he, — this 
trader! so unfeeling ! It’s dreadful, really !” 

“0, but nobody thinks anything of these 
traders ! They are universally despised, — never 
received into any decent society.” 

But who, sir, makes the trader? Who is most 
to blame? The enlightened, cultivated, intelli¬ 
gent man, who supports the system of which the 
trader is the inevitable result, or the poor trader 
himself? You make the public sentiment that 
calls for his trade, that debauches and depraves 
him, till he feels no shame in it; and in what 
are you better cnan he ? 

Are you educated and he. ignorant, you high 
and he low, you refined and he coarse, you talented 
and he simple ? 

In the day of a future Judgment, these very 
considerations may make it more tolerable for 
him than for you. 

In concluding these little incidents of lawful 
trade, we must beg the world not to think that 
American legislators are entirely destitute of 
humanity, as might, perhaps, be unfairly inferred 
from the great efforts made in our national body 
to protect and perpetuate this species of traffic. 
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"Who does not know how our great men are 
Dutdoing themselves, in declaiming against the 
foreign slave-trade ? There are a perfect host of 
Clarksons and Wilberforces risen up among us 
on that subject, most edifying to hear and behold. 
Trading negroes from Africa, dear reader, is so 
horrid ! It is not to be thought of! But trading 
them from Kentucky, — that’s quite another 
thing! 


CHAPTER XHI. 

THE QUAKER SETTLEMENT. 

A quiet scene now rises before us. A large, 
roomy, neatly-painted kitchen, its yellow floor 
glossy and smooth, and without a particle of 
dust; a neat, well-blacked cooking-stove ; rows 
of shining tin, suggestive of unmentionable good 
things to the appetite ; glossy green wood chairs, 
old and firm ; a small flag-bottomed rocking- 
chair, with a patch-work cushion in it, neatly 
contrived out of small pieces of different colored 
woollen goods, and a larger sized one, motherly 
and old, whose wide arms breathed hospitable 
invitation, seconded by the solicitation of its 
feather cushions, — a real comfortable, persua¬ 
sive old chair, and worth, in the way of honest, 
homely enjoyment, a dozen of your plush or 
brochetelle drawing-room gentry; and in the 
chair, gently swaying back and forward, her eyes 
bent on some fine sewing, sat our old friend 
Eliza. Yes, there she is, paler and thinner than 
in her Kentucky home, with a world of quiet 
sorrow lying under the shadow of her long eye¬ 
lashes, and marking the outline of her gentle 
mouth ! It was plain to see how old and firm 
the gil-lish heart was grown under the discipline 
of heavy sorrow; and when, anon, her large 
dark eye was raised to follow the gambols of her 
little Harry, who was sporting, like some tropical 
butterfly, hither and thither over the floor, she 
showed a depth of firmness and steady resolve 
that was never there in her earlier and happier 
days. 

By her side sat a woman with a bright tin pan 
in her lap, into which she was carefully sorting 
some dried peaches. She might be fifty-five or 
sixty ; but hers was one > of those faces that time 
seems to touch only to brighten and adorn. The 
snowy lisse crape cap, made after the strait 
Quaker pattern, — the plain white muslin hand¬ 
kerchief, lying in placid folds across her bosom, 
— the drab shawl and dress, — showed at once 
the community to which she belonged. Her face 
was round and rosy, with a healthful downy 
softness, suggestive of a ripe peach. Her hair, 
partially silvered by age, was parted smoothly 
back from a high placid forehead, on which time 
had written no inscription, except peace on earth, 
good will to men, and beneath shone a large pair 
of clear, honest, loving brown eyes ; you only 
needed to look straight into them, to feel that 
you saw to the bottom of a heart as good and 
true as ever throbbed in woman's bosom. So 
much has been said and sung of beautiful young 
girls, why don't somebody wake up to the beauty 
of old women ? If any want to get up an inspir¬ 
ation under this head, we refer them to our good 
friend Rachel Halliday, just as she sits there in her 
little rocking-chair. It had a turn for quacking 
and squeaking — that chair had, — either from 


having taken cold in early life, or from some asth¬ 
matic affection, or perhaps from nervous derange¬ 
ment ; but, as she gently swung backward and 
forward, the chair kept up a kind of subdued 
“ creechy crawcliy,” that would have been intol¬ 
erable in any other chair. But old Simeon 
Halliday often declared it was as good as any 
music to him, and the children all avowed that 
they wouldn't miss of hearing mother's chair for 
anything in the world. For why ? for twenty 
years or more, nothing but loving words, and 
gentle moralities, and motherly loving kindness, 
had come from that chair; — head-aches and 
heart-aches innumerable had been cured there,— 
difficulties spiritual and temporal solved there,— 
all by one good, loving woman, God bless her ! 

“ And so thee still thinks of going to Canada, 
Eliza?” she said, as she was quietly looking over 
her peaches. 

“ Yes, ma'am,” said Eliza, firmly. “ I must go 
onward. I dare not stop.” 

“ And what 'll thee do, when thee gets there ? 
Thee must think about that, my daughter.” 

“ My daughter” came naturally from the lips 
of Rachel Halliday; for hers was just the face and 
form that made “ mother” seem the most natural 
word in the world. 

Eliza’s hands trembled, and some tears fell on 
her fine work; but she answered, firmly, 

“ I shall do — anything I can find. I hope I 
can find something.” 

“ Thee knows thee can stay here, as long as 
thee pleases,’' said Rachel. 

“ O, thank you,” said Eliza, “but” — she 
pointed to Ilarry — “I can’t sleep nights ; I can’t 
rest. Last night I dreamed I saw that man coming 
into the yard,” she said, shuddering. 

“ Poor child !" said Rachel, wiping her eyes ; 
“ but thee must n’t feel so. The Lord hath ordered 
it so that never hath a fugitive been stolen from 
our village. I trust thine will not be the first.” 

The door here opened, and a little short, round, 
pincushiony woman stood at the door, with a 
cheery, blooming face, like a ripe apple. She was 
dressed, like Rachel, in sober gray, with the mus¬ 
lin folded neatly across her round, plump little 
chest. 

“ Ruth Stedman,” said Rachel, coming joyfully 
forward ; “ how is thee, Ruth?” she said heartily 
taking both her hands. 

“ Nicely,” said Ruth, taking off her little drab 
bonnet, and dusting it with her handkerchief, dis¬ 
playing, as she did so, a round little head, on 
which the Quaker cap sat with a sort of jaunty 
air, despite all the stroking and patting of the 
small fat hands, which were busily applied to ar¬ 
ranging it. Certain stray locks of decidedly curly 
hair, too, had escaped here and there, and had to 
be coaxed and cajoled into their place again ; and 
then the new coiner, who might have been fivo 
and-twenty, turned from the small looking-glass, 
before which she had been making these arrange¬ 
ments, and looked well pleased,— as most people 
who looked at her might have been, — for she was 
decidedly a wholesome, whole-hearted, chirruping 
little woman, as ever gladdened man’s heart 
withal. 

“ Ruth, this friend is Eliza Harris ; and this is 
the little boy I told thee of.” 

“I am glad to see thee, Eliza, — very,” said 
Ruth, shaking hands, as if Eliza were an old friend 
she had long been expecting ; “ and this is thy 
{dear boy,— I brought a cake for him,’’ she said, 
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holding out a little heart to the boy, who came 
up gazing through his curls, and accepted it 
Shyly. 

“ Where’s thy baby, Ruth ?” said Rachel. 

“ 0, he’s coming ; but thy Mary caught him as 
I came in. and ran off with him to the barn, to 
show him to the children.” 

At this moment, the door opened, and Mary, an 
honest, rosy-looking girl, with large brown eyes, 
like her mother’s, came in with the baby. 

“ Ah ! ha !” said Rachel, coining up, and taking 
the great, white, fat fellow in her arms; “how, 
good he looks, and how he does grow !*’ 

“ To be sure, he does,” said little bustling Ruth, 
as she took the child, and began taking off a little 
blue silk hood, and various layers and wrappers of 
outer garments ; and having given a twitch here, 
and a pull there, and variously adjusted and ar¬ 
ranged him, and kissed him heartily, she set him 
on the floor to collect bis thoughts. Baby seemed 
quite used to this mode of proceeding, for he put 
his thumb in his mouth (as if it were quite a thing 
of course), and seemed soon absorbed in his own 
reflections, while the mother seated herself, and 
taking out a long stocking of mixed blue and white 
yarn, began to knit with briskness. 

“ Mary, thee \1 better fill the kettle, hadn’t 
thee ?” gently suggested'the mother. 

Mary took the kettle to the well, and soon re¬ 
appearing, placed it over the stove, where it was 
soon purring and steaming, a sort of censer of 
hospitality and good cheer. The peaches, more¬ 
over, in obedience to a few gentle whispers from 
Rachel, were.soon deposited, by the same hand, in 
a stew-pan over the fire. 

Rachel now took down a snowy moulding-board, 
and, tying on an apron, proceeded quietly to 
making up some biscuits, first saying to Mary,— 
“ Mary, had n’t thee better tell John to get a 
chicken ready?” and Mary disappeared accord¬ 
ingly. 

“ And how is Abigail Peters ?” said Rachel, as 
she went on with her biscuits. 

“0, she ! s better,” said Ruth ; “I was in, this 
morning; made the bed, tidied up the house. 
Leah Ilills went in, this afternoon, and baked 
bread and pies enough to last some days, and I 
engaged to go back to get her up, this evening.” 

“ I will go in to-morrow, and do any cleaning 
there may be, and look over the mending,” said 
Rachel. 

“ Ah ! that is well,” said Ruth. “ I’ve heard,” 
she added, “ that Ilannab Stan wood is sick. John 
was up there, last night;—I must go there to¬ 
morrow. ’ ’ 

“ John can come in here to his meals, if thee 
needs to stay all day,” suggested Rachel. 

“ Thunk thee, Rachel; we will see, to-morrow ; 
but, here comes Simeon.” 

Simeon IIalliday,a tall, straight, muscular man, 
in drab coat and pantaloons, and broad-brimmed 
hat, now entered. 

“ llow is thee, Ruth?” he said, -warmly, as he 
spread his broad open hand for her little fat palm ; 
“ and how is John?” 

“01 John is well, and all the rest of our folks,” 
said Ruth, cheerily. 

“ Any news, father?” said Rachel, as she was 
putting her biscuits i-nto the oven. 

“ Peter Stebbins told me that they should be 
along to-night, with friends ,” said Simeon, sig¬ 
nificantly, as he was washing his hands at a neat 
sink, in a lit# 3 back porch. > 


“ Indeed !” said Rachel, looking thoughtfully 
and glancing at Eliza. 

“Did thee say thy name was Harris?” said 
Simeon to Eliza, as he reentered. 

Rachel glanced quickly at her husband, as Eliza 
tremulously answered “ yes ;” her fears, ever up¬ 
permost, suggesting that possibly there might be 
advertisements out for her. * 

“ Mother 1” said Simeon, standing in the porch, 
and calling Rachel out. 

“ What does thee want, father?” said Rachel, 
rubbing her floury hands, as she went into the 
porch. 

“ This child's husband is in the settlement, and 
will be here to-night,” said Simeon. 

“ Now, thee doesn’t say that, father?” said 
Rachel, all her face radiant with joy. 

“ It’s really true. Peter was down yesterday, 
with the wagon, to the other stand, and there ho 
found an old woman and two men ; and one said 
his name was George Harris ; and, from what he 
told of his history, I am certain who he is. lie 
is a bright, likely fellow, too.” 

“Shall we tell her now?” said Simeon. 

“Let’s tell Ruth,’-’ said Rachel. “Here, 
Ruth, — come here.” 

Ruth laid down her knitting-work, and was in 
the back porch in a moment. 

“ Ruth, what does thee think?” said Rachel. 
“ Father says Eliza’s husband is in the last com¬ 
pany, and will be here to-night.” 

A burst of joy from the little Quakeress in¬ 
terrupted the speech. She gave such a bound 
from the floor, as she clapped her little hands, 
that two stray curls fell from under her Quaker 
cap, and lay brightly on her white neckerchief. 

“Hush thee, dear!” said Rachel, gently; 
“ hush, Ruth! Tell us, shall we tell her now?” 

“ Now ! to be sure, — this very minute. Why, 
now, suppose ‘t wt\s my John, how should I feel? 
Do tell her, right off.” 

“ Thee uses thyself only to learn how to lovo 
thy neighbor, Ruth,” said Simeon, looking, with 
a beaming face, on Ruth. 

“ To be sure. Is n't it what we are made for? 
If I did n't love John and the baby, I should not 
know how to feel for her. Come, now, do tell 
her, — do!” and she laid her hapds persuasively 
on Rachel's arm. “ Take her into thy bed-room, 
there, and let me fry the chicken while thee does 
it.” 

Rachel came out into the kitchen, where 
Eliza was sewing, and opening the door of a small 
bed-room, said, gently, “-Come in here with me, 
my daughter ; I have news to tell thee.” 

The blood flushed in Eliza’s pale face ; she rose, 
trembling with nervous anxiety, and looked to¬ 
wards her boy. 

“ No, no,” said little Ruth, darting up, and 
seizing her hands. “ Never thee fear; it’s good 
news, Eliza, — go in, go in!” And she gently 
pushed her to the door, which closed after her; 
and then, turning round, she caught little Harry 
in her arms, and began kissing him. 

“ Thee ’ll see thy father, little one. Does thee 
know it? Thy father is coming,” she said, over 
and over again, as the boy looked wondefingly at 
her. 

Meanwhile, within the door, another scene was 
going on. Rachel Ilalliday drew Eliza toward 
her, and said, “The Lord hath had mercy on 
thee, daughter; thy husband hath escaped from 
the house of bondage.” 
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The blood flushed to Eliza’y cheek in a sudden 
glow, and went back to her heart with as sudden 
a rush. She sat down, pale and faint. 

“Have eourage, child,” said Rachel, laying 
her hand on her head. “ He is among friends, 
who will bring him here to-night.” 

“To-night!” Eliza repeated, “to-night!” 
The words" lost all meaning to her; her head 
was dreamy and confused; all was mist for a 
moment. 

When she awoke, she found herself snugly 
tucked up on the bed, with a blanket over her, 
and little Ruth rubbing her hands with camphor. 
She opened her eyes in a state of dreamy, deli¬ 
cious languor, sueh as one has who has long been 
bearing a heavy load, and now feels it gone, and' 
would rest. The tension of the nerves, which 
had never eeased a moment since the first hour of 
her flight, had given way, and a strange feeling 
of security and rest came over her; and, as she 
lay, with her large, dark eyes open, she followed, 
as in a quiet dream, the motions of those about 
her. She saw the door open into the other 
room; saw the supper-table, with its snowy 
cloth ; heard the dreamy murmur of the singing 
tea-kettle ; saw Ruth tripping backward and for¬ 
ward, with plates of cake and saucers of pre¬ 
serves, and ever and anon stopping to put a eake 
into Harry's hand, or pat his head, or twine his 
long curls round her snowy fingers. She saw the 
ample, motherly form of Rachel, as she ever and 
anon came to the bed-side, and smoothed and ar¬ 
ranged something about the bed-clothes, and gave 
a tuck here and there, by way of expressing her 
good-will ; and ivas conscious of a kind of sun¬ 
shine beaming down upon her from her large, 
clear, brown eyes. She saw Ruth’s husband come 
in, — saw her fly up to him, and commence whis¬ 
pering very earnestly, ever and anon, with im¬ 
pressive gesture, pointing her little finger toward 
the room. She saw her, with the baby in her 
arms, sitting down to tea; she saw them all at 
table, and little*Harry in a high chair, under the 
shadow of Rachel's ample wing; there were low 
murmurs of talk, gentle tinkling of tea-spoons, 
and musical clatter of cups and saucers, and all 
mingled in a delightful dream of rest; and Eliza 
slept, as she had not slept before, sinee the fear¬ 
ful midnight hour when she had taken her child 
and fled through the frosty star-light. 

She dreamed of a beautiful country, —a land, 
it seemed to her, of rest, — green shores, pleas¬ 
ant islands, and beautifully glittering water; and 
there, in a house whieh kind voices told her was 
a home, she saw her boy playing, a free and hap¬ 
py child. She heard her husband’s- footsteps ; 
she felt him coming nearer; his arms were around 
her, his tears fill ling on her face, and she awoke ! 
It was.no dream ! The daylight had long Aided ; 
her child lay ealmly sleeping by her side ; a can¬ 
dle was burning dimly on the stand, and her 
husband was sobbing by her pillow. 

The next morning was a cheerful one at the 
Quaker house. “ Mother ” was up betimes, and 
surrounded by busy girls and boys, whom we had 
scarce time to introduce to our readers yesterday, 
and who all moved obediently to Raehel's gentle 
“Thee had better,” or more gentle “ Hadn’t thee 
better!” in the work of getting breakfast; ,for a 
breakfast in the luxurious valleys of Indiana is a 
thing complicated and multiform, and, like i ick- 


ing up the rose-leaves and trimming the bushes 
in Paradise, asking other hands than those of the 
original mother. While, therefore, John ran to 
the spring for fresh water, and Simeon the sec¬ 
ond sifted meal for corn-cakes, and Mary ground 
eoffee, Rachel moved gently and quietly about, 
making biseuits, cutting up chicken, and diffus¬ 
ing a sort of sunny radiance over the whole pro¬ 
ceeding generally. If there was any danger of 
friction or collision from the ill-regulated zeal of 
so many young operators, her gentle “Come! 
come !” or “ I wouldn't, now,” was quite suffi¬ 
cient to allay the difficulty. Bards have written 
of the eestus of Venus, that turned the heads of 
all the world in sneeessive generations. Wc had 
rather, for our part, have the crestus of Rachel 
Ilalliday, that kept heads from being turned, and 
made everything go on harmoniously. We think 
it is more suited to our modern days, decidedly. 

While all other preparations were going on, 
Simeon the elder stood in his shirt-sleeves before a 
little looking-glass in the corner, engaged in the 
anti-patriarchal operation of shaving. Every¬ 
thing went on so sociably, so quietly, so harmo¬ 
niously, in the great kitchen, — it seemed so 
pleasant to every one to'do just what the} r were 
doing, there was sueh an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence and good fellowship everywhere,— 
even the knives and forks had a social clatter as 
they went on to the table ; and the chicken and 
ham had a cheerful and joyous fizzle in the pan, 
as if they rather enjoyed being cooked than other¬ 
wise ;— and when George and Eliza and little 
Harry came out, they met such a hearty, rejoic¬ 
ing welcome, no wonder it seemed to them like a 
dream. 

At last they were all seated at breakfast, while 
Mary stood at the ^tovo, baking griddle-cakes, 
which, as they gained the true, exact golden-brown 
tint of perfection, were transferred quite handily 
to the table. 

Rachel never looked so truly and benignly hap¬ 
py as at the. head of her table. There was so 
much motlierliness and full-hcartedness even in 
the way she passed a plate of cakes, or poured a 
cup of coffee, that it seemed to put a spirit into the 
food and drink she offered. 

It was the first time that ever George had sat 
down on equal terms at any white man's table ; 
and he sat down, at first, with some constraint 
and awkwardness ; but they all exhaled and went 
off like fog, in the genial morning rays of this 
simple, overflowing kindness. 

This, indeed, was a home, — home, — a word 
that George had never yet known a meaning for ; 
and a belief in God, and trust in his providence, 
began to encircle his heart, as, with a golden 
cloud'of protection and confidence, dark, misan¬ 
thropic, pining, atheistic doubts, and fierce de¬ 
spair, melted away before the light of a living 
Gospel, breathed in living faces, preached by a 
thousand unconscious acts of love and good will, 
which, like the cup of cold water given in the 
name of a disciple, shall never lose their reward. 

“ Father, what if thee should get found out 
again ?” said Simeon second, as he buttered his 
eake. 

“ I should pay my fine,” said Simeon, quietly. 

“ But what if they put thee in prison 1” 

“ Could n’t thee and mother manage the farm?” 
said Simeon, smiling. 

“ Mother can do almost everything,” said the 
boy. “ But is n’t it a shame to make such laws*” 
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“ Thee mustn't speak evil of thy rulers, Sim¬ 
eon,” said his father, gravely. “ The Lord only 
gives us our worldly goods that we may do justice 
and mercy ; if our rulers - require a price of us for 
it, we must deliver it up.” 

“ TVell, I hate those old slaveholders!” said 
the hoy, who felt as unchristian as became any 
modern reformer. 

“ I am surprised at thee, son,” said Simeon ; 
“ thy mother never taught thee so. I would do 
even the same for the slaveholder as for the slave, 
if the Lord brought him to my door in affliction.” 

Simeon second blushed scarlet; but his mother 
only smiled, and said, “ Simeon is my good boy ; 
he will grow older, by and by, and then he will 
be like his father.” 

“ I hope, my good sir, that you are not exposed 
to any difficulty on our account,” said George, 
anxiously. 

“ Fear nothing, George, for therefore are we 
sent into the w..vid. If we Avould not meet trouble 
for a good cause, we were not worthy of our 
name.” 

“ But, for me,” said George, “ I could not bear 
it.” 

“ Fear not, then, friend George ; it is not for 
thee, but for God and man, we do it,” said Sim¬ 
eon. “And now thou must lie by quietly this 
day, and to-night, at ten o’clock, Phineas Fletch¬ 
er will carry thee onward to the next stand, — 
thee and the rest of thy company. The pursu¬ 
ers are hard after thee ; we must not delay.” 

“ If that is the case, why wait till evening 1” 
said George. 

“ Thou art safe here by daylight, for every one 
in the settlement is a Friend, and all are watch¬ 
ing. It has been found safer to travel by night.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

• EVANGELINE. 

“A young star! which shone 
O’er life —too sweet an image for such glass! 

A lovely being, scarcely formed or moulded; 

A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded.” 

The Mississippi! How, as by an enchanted 
wand, have its scenes been changed, since Cha¬ 
teaubriand wrote his prose-poetic description of 
it, as a river of mighty, unbroken solitudes, roll¬ 
ing amid undreamed wonders of vegetable and 
animal existence. 

But, as in an hour, this river of dreams and 
wild romance has emerged to a reality scarcely 
less visionary and splendid. What other river of 
the world bears on its bosom to’the ocean the 
wealth and enterprise of such another country ? 
— a country whose products embrace all between 
the tropics and the poles ! Those turbid waters, 
hurrying, foaming, tearing along, an apt resem¬ 
blance of that headlong tide of business which is 
poured along its wave by a race more vehement 
and energetic than any the old world ever saw. 
Ah! would that they did not also bear along a 
more fearful freight, —the tears of the oppressed, 
the sighs of the helpless, the bitter prayers of 
poor, ignorant hearts to an unknown God — un¬ 
known, unseen and silent, but -who will yet 
“ come out of his place to save all the poor of 
*ihe earth!” 

The slanting light of the setting sun quivers on 
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the sea-like expanse of the river the shivery 
canes, and the tall, dark cypress hung with 
wreaths of dark, funereal moss, glow in the gold 
en ray, as the heavily-laden steamboat marches 
onward. 

Piled with cotton-bales, from many a planta¬ 
tion, up over deck and sides, till she seems in the 
distance a square, massive block of gray, she 
moves heavily onward to the nearing mart. We 
must look some time among its crowded decks 
before we shall find again our humble friend Tom. 
High on the upper deck, in a little nook among 
the everywhere predominant cotton-bales, at last 
we may find him. 

Partly from confidence inspired by Air. Shelby’s 
representations, and partly from the remarkably 
inoffensive and quiet character of the man, Tom 
had insensibly won his way far into the confi¬ 
dence even of such a man as Haley. 

At first he had watched him narrowly through 
the day, and never alloAved him to sleep at night 
unfettered ; but the uncomplaining patience and 
apparent contentment of Tom’s manner led him 
to discontinue these restraints, and for some time 
Tom had enjoyed a sort of parole of honor, being 
permitted to come and go freely where he pleased 
on the boat. 

Ever quiet and obliging, and more than ready 
to lend a hand in every emergency which occurred 
among the workmen below, he had won the good 
opinion of all the hands, and spent many hours 
in helping them with as hearty a good wall as 
ever he worked on a Kentucky farm. 

When there seemed to be nothing for him to do, 
he would climb to a nook among the cotton-bales 
of the upper deck, and busy himself in studying 
over his Bible, — and it is there we see him now. 

For a hundred or more miles above New Or¬ 
leans, the river is higher than the surrounding 
country, and rolls its tremendous volume between 
massive levees twenty feet in height. The trav¬ 
eller from the deck of the steamer, as from some 
floating castle top. overlooks the whole country 
for miles and miles around. Tom, therefore, had 
spread out full before him, in plantation after 
plantation, a map of the life to which he was 
approaching. 

lie saw the distant slaves at their toil; he saw 
afar their villages of huts gleaming out in long 
rows on many a plantation, distant from the 
stately mansions and pleasure-grounds of the 
master; — and as the moving picture passed on, 
his poor foolish heart would be turning backward 
to the Kentucky farm, with its old shadowy 
beeches, — to the master’s house, with its wide, 
cool halls, and, near by, the little cabin, over- 
rown with the multiflora and bignonia. There 
e seemed to see familiar faces of comrades, who 
had grown up with him from infancy ; he saw his 
busy wife, bustling in her preparations for his 
evening meals ; he heard the merry laugh of his 
boys at their play, and the chirrup of the baby at 
his knee ; and then,-with a start, all faded, and 
he saw again the cane-brakes and cypresses and 
gliding plantations, and heard again the creaking 
and groaning of the machinery, all telling him 
too plainly that all that phase of life had gone by 
forever. . 

In such a case, you -write to your wife, and 
send messages to your children ; but Tom could 
not write, — the mail for him had no existence, 
and the gulf of separation was unbridged by even 
a friendly word or signal. 
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Is it strange, then, that some tears fall on the 
pages of his Bible, as he lays it on the cotton- 
bale, and, with patient finger, threading his 
slow way from word to word, traces out its prom¬ 
ises? Having learned late in life, Tom was but 
a slow reader, and passed on laboriously from 
verse to verse. Fortunate for him was it that the 
book he was intent on was one which slow read¬ 
ing cannot injure, — nay, one whose words, like 
ingots of gold, seem often to need to be weighed 
separately, that the mind may take in their price¬ 
less value. Let us follow him a moment, as, 
pointing to each word, and pronouncing each half 
aloud, he reads, 

“ Let — not — your — heart — be — troubled. 
In — my — Father’s — house — are — many — 
mansions. I — go — to — prepare — a — place 
— for — you.” 

Cicero, when he buried his darling and only 
daughter, had a heart as full of honest grief as 
poor Tom’s,—perhaps no fuller, for both were 
only men ; —but Cicero could pause over no such 
sublime words of hope, and look to no such future 
reunion; and if he had seen them, ten to one he 
would not have believed,— he must fill his head 
first with a thousand questions of authenticity of 
manuscript, and correctness of translation. But, 
to poor Tom, there it lay, just what he needed, so 
evidently true and divine that the possibility of a 
question never entered his simple head. It must 
be true ; for, if not true, how could he live ? 

As for Tom’s Bible, though it had no annota¬ 
tions and helps in margin from learned commen¬ 
tators, still it had been embellished with certain 
way-marks and guide-boards of Tom’s own inven¬ 
tion, and which helped him more than the most 
learned expositions could have done. It had been 
his custom to get the Bible read to him by his 
master’s children, in particular'by young Master 
George ; and as they read, he would designate by 
bold, strong marks and dashes, with pen and ink, 
the passages which more particularly gratified his 
ear or affected his heart. His Bible was thus 
marked through, from one end to the other, with 
a variety of styles and designations; so he could 
in a moment seize upon his favorite passages, 
without the labor of spelling out what lay be¬ 
tween them ; — and while it lay there before 
him, every passage breathing of some old home 
scene, and recalling some past enjoyment, his 
Bible seemed to him all of this life that remained, 
as well as the promise of a future one. 

Among the passengers on the boat was a young 
gentleman of fortune and family, resident in New 
Orleans, who bore the name of St. Clare. He had 
with him a daughter between five and six years 
of age, together with a lady who seemed to claim 
relationship to both, and to have the little one 
especially under her charge. 

_ Tom had often caught glimpses of this little 
girl,—for she was one of those busy, tripping 
creatures, that can be no more contained in one 
place than a sunbeam or a summer breeze, — nor 
was she one that, once seen, could be easily for¬ 
gotten. 

Her form was the perfection of childish beauty, 
without its usual chubbiness and squareness of 
outline. There was about it an undulating and 
aerial grace, such as one might dream of for some 
mythic and allegorical being. Her face was 
remarkable less for its perfect beauty of feature 
than for a singular and dreamy earnestness of 
expression, which made the ideal start when they 
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l ooked at her, and by which the dullest and most 
literal were impressed, without exactly knowing 
why*. The shape of her head and the turn of 
her neck and bust were peculiarly noble, and the 
long golden-brown hair that floated like a cloud 
around it, the deep spiritual gravity of her violet- 
jblue eyes, shaded by.heavy fringes of golden 
brown, — all marked her out from other children, 
and made every one turn to look after her, as she 
| glided hither and thither on the boat. Neverthe- 
| less, the little one was not what you would have 
' called either a grave child or a sad one. On the 
i contrary, an airy and innocent playfulness seemed 
! to flicker like the shadow of summer leaves over 
her childish face, and around her buoyant figure, 
j She was always in motion, always with a half 
smile on her rosy mouth, flying hither and thither. 

| with an undulating and cloud-like tread, singing 
to herself as she moved, as in a happy dream. 
Her father and female guardian were incessantly 
'busy in pursuit of her, — but, when caught, she 
melted from them again like a summer cloud , and 
as no word of chiding or reproof ever fell on her 
ear for whatever she chose to do, she pursued 
her own way all over the boat. Always dressed 
in white, she seemed to move like a shadow 
through all sorts of places, without contracting 
spot or stain ; and there was not a corner or nook, 
above or below, where those fairy footsteps had 
not glided, and that visionary golden head, with 
its deep blue eyes, fleeted along. 

The fireman, as he looked up from his sweaty 
toil, sometimes found those eyes looking wonder- 
ingly into the raging depths of the furnace, and 
fearfully and pityingly at him, as if she thought 
him in some dreadful danger. Anon the steers¬ 
man at the wheel paused and smiled, as the 
I picture-like head gleamed through the window of 
the round-house, and in a moment was gone 
again. A thousand times a day rough voices 
blessed her, and smiles of unwonted softness stole 
'over hard faces, as she passed; and when she 
I tripped fearlessly over dangerous places, rough 
| sooty hands were stretched involuntarily out to 
j save her, and smooth her path. 

Tom, who had the soft, impressible nature )f his 
kindly race, ever yearning toward the sin pie and 
1 childlike, watched the little creature with daily 
increasing interest. To him she seemed some¬ 
thing almost divine; and whenever her golden 
head and deep blue eyes peered out upon him 
from behind some dusky cotton-bale, or looked 
down upon him over some ridge of packages he 
half believed that he saw one of the angels 
stepped out of his New Testament. 

Often and often she walked mournfully round 
the place where Haley’s gang of men and women 
sat in their chains. She would glide in among 
them, and look at then with an air of perplexed 
and sorrowful earnestness; and sometimes she 
would lift their chains with her slender hands, 
and then sigh wofully, as she glided away. 
Several times she appeared suddenly among them, 
with her hands full of candy, nuts, and oranges, 
j which she would distribute joyfully tc them, and 
then be gone again. 

Tom watched the little lady a great deal, 

J before he ventured on any overtures towards 
acquaintanceship. He knew an abundance of 
simple acts to propitiate and invite the ap 
proaches of the little people, and he resolved to 
play his part right skilfully. He could cut cun- 
( ning little baskets out of cherry-stones, could 
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make grotesque faces on hiekory-nuts, or odd- 
jumping figures out of elder-pith, and he was a 
very Pan in the manufacture of whistles of all 
sizes and sorts. His pockets were full of miscel¬ 
laneous articles of attraetion, which he had 
hoarded in days of old for his master’s children, 
and which he now produced, with commendable 
prudence and economy, one by one, as overtures 
for acquaintance and friendship. 

The little one was shy, for all her busy inter-, 
est in everything going on, and it was not easy to 
tame her. For a while, she would perch like a 
eanary-bird on some box or package near Tom, 
while busy in the little arts afore-named, and 
take from him, with a kind of grave bashfulness, 
the little articles he offered. But at last they got 
on quite confidential terms. 

“ What’s little missy’s name!” said Tom, at 
last, when he thought matters were ripe to push 
such an inquiry. 

“Evangeline St. Clare,” said the little one, 
“ though papa and everybody else eall me Eva. 
Now, what’s your name?” 

“My name’s Tom; the little chil’en used to 
call me Uncle Tom, way back thar in Kentuck.” 

“ Then I mean to call you Unde Tom, because, 
you see, I like you,” said Eva. “ So, Uncle Tom, 
where are you going?” 

“ I don’t know, Miss Eva.” 

“ Don't know?” said Eva. 

“ No. I am going to be sold to somebody. I 
don’t'know who.” 

“ My papa ean buy you,” said Eva, quickly ; 
“ and if he buys you, you will have good times. 

I mean to ask him to, this very day.” 

“ Thank you, my little lady,” said Tom. 

The boat here stopped at a small landing to 
take in Avood, and Eva, hearing her hither’s A T oiee, 
bounded nimbly aivay. Tom rose up, and Avent 
forward to offer his service in wooding, and soon 
was busy among the hands. 

Eva and her father were standing together by 
the railings, to see the boat start from the land¬ 
ing-place. The Avheel had made two or three 
reA T olutions in the Avater, Avhen, by some sudden 
moA r ement, the little one suddenly lost her bal¬ 
ance, and fell sheer over the side of the boat into 
the Avater. Her father, searee knoAving Avhat he 
did, Avas plunging in after her, but was held 
back by some be v hind him, Avho suav that more 
efficient aid had followed his ehild. 

Tom Avas standing just under her, on the lower 
deck, as she fell. lie suav her strike the Avater 
and sink, and was after her in a moment. A 
broad-chested, strong-armed fellow, it Avas noth¬ 
ing for him to keep afloat in the Avater, till, in a 
moment or tivo, the child rose to the surface, and 
he eaught her in his arms, and, SAvimming Avith 
her,to the boaUside, handed her up, all dripping, 
to the grasp of hundreds of hands, Avhieh, as if 
they had all belonged to one man, were stretched 
eagerly out to receive her. A feAV moments more, 
and her father bore her, dripping and senseless, 
to the ladies’ cabin, Avhere, as is usual in eases 
of the kind, there ensued a very Avell-meaning 
and kind-hearted strife among the female oeeu- 
pants generally, as to Avho should do the most 
things to make a disturbance, and to hinder her 
recovery in every way possible. 

It was a sultry, close day, the next day, as the 
eteamer drew near to NeAV Orleans. A general 
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bustle of expectation and preparation was spread 
through the boat; in the cabin, one and another 
Avere gathering their things together, and arrang¬ 
ing them, preparatory to going ashore. The 
steAvard and chambermaid, and all, Avero busily 
engaged in eleansing, furbishing, and arranging 
the splendid boat, preparatory to a grand entree. 

On the loAver deck sat our friend Tom, with 
his arms folded, and anxiously, from time to 
time, turning his eyes toivards a group on the 
other side of the boat. 

There stood the fair EA r angeline, a little paler 
than the day before, but otherwise exhibiting no 
traces of the accident Avhieh had befallen her. A 
graceful, elegantly-formed young man stood by 
her, carelessly leaning one elbow on a bale of 
eotton, Avhile a large pocket-book lay open before 
him. It Avas quite evident, at a glanee, that the 
gentleman Avas Eva’s father. There Avas the 
same noble east of head, the same large blue 
eyes, the same golden-brown hair; yet the ex¬ 
pression Avas wholly different. In the large, 
clear blue eyes, though in form and color exactly 
similar, there Avas wanting that misty, dreamy 
depth of expression; all Avas clear, "bold, and 
bright, but Avith a light AA'holly of this Avorld : 
the beautifully cut mouth had a proud and some- 
Avhat sarcastic expression, while an air of free- 
and-easy superiority sat not ungracefully in every 
turn and movement of his fine form. He was 
listening, Avith a good-humored, negligent air, 
half ’comic, half contemptuous, to Haley, who 
Avas A T ery volubly expatiating on the quality of 
the article for which they Avere bargaining. 

“ All the moral and Christian virtues bound in 
blaek morocco, complete ! ” he said Avhen Haley 
had finished. “Well, now, my good fellow, 
Avhat’s the damage, as they say in Kentucky; in 
short, Avhat’s to he paid out for this business? 
IIoav mueh are you going to eheat me, noAV ? Out 
Avith it! ” 

“ Wal,” said Haley, “ if I should say thirteen 
hundred dollars for that ar fellow, I shouldn’t 
but just save myself; I should n’t now, re’ly.” 

“ Poor fellow !” said the young man, fixing his 
keen, moeking, blue eye on him ; “ but I suppose 
you’d let me have him for that, out of a particu¬ 
lar regard for me.” 

“ Well, the young lady here seems to be sot on 
him, and nat'lly enough.” 

“ 0 ! certainly, there’s a call on your benevo- 
lenee, my friend. Noav, as a matter of Christian 
charity, how cheap could you afford to let him 
go, to oblige a young lady that’s particular sot 
on him?” 

“ Wal, now, just think on’t,” said the trader; 
“just look at them limbs, —broad-chested, strong 
as a horse. Look at his head ; them high forrads 
allays sIioavs calculatin niggers, that’ll dq any 
kind o’ thing. I Ae marked that ar. Noav, a 
nigger of that ar heft and build is Avorth consider¬ 
able, just, as you may say, for his body, supposin 
he’s stupid; but eorne to put in his calculatin 
faculties, and them Avhieh I ean show he has 
oneommon, Avhy, of course, it makes him come 
higher. Why, that ar fellow managed his mas¬ 
ter’s Avhole farm. He has a strornary talent for 
business.” 

“Bad, bad, very bad; knows altogether too 
mueh!” said the young man, with the same 
moeking smile playing about his mouth. “ Never 
will do, in the Avorld. Your smart fellows are 
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always running off, stealing horses, and raising 
the devil generally. I think you ’ll have to take 
off a couple of hundred for his smartness.” 

“ Wal, there might he something in that ar, if 
it warnt for his character ; but I can show recom¬ 
mends from his master and others, to prove he is 
one of your real pious, — the most humble, pray- 
in, picus crittur ye ever did see. Why, he’s 
been called a preacher in them parts he came 
from.” 

“ And I might use him for a family chaplain, 
possibly,” added the young man, dryly. “ That's 
quite an idea. Religion is a remarkably scarce 
article at our house.” 

“ You *re joking, now.” 

“ IIow do you know I am? Didn’t you just 
warrant him for a preacher? Has he been ex¬ 
amined by any synod or council? Come, hand 
over your papers.” 

If the trader had not been sure, by a certain 
good-humored twinkle in the large blue eye, that 
all this banter was sure, in the long run, to turn 
out a cash concern, he might have been somewhat 
out of patience ; as it was, he laid down a greasy 
pocket-book on the cotton-bales, and began anx¬ 
iously studying over certain papers in it, the 
young man standing by, the while, looking down 
on him with an air of careless, easy drollery. 

“ Papa, do buy him ! it’s no matter what you 
pay,]’ whispered Eva, softly, getting up on a 
package, and putting her arm around her hither’s 
neck. “You have money enough, I know. I 
want him.” 

“ What for, pussy? Are you going to use him 
for a rattle-box, or a rocking-horse, or what?” 

“ I want to make him happy.” 

“ An original reason, certainly.” 

Here the trader handed up a certificate, signed 
by Mr. Shelby, which the young man took with 
the tips of iiis long fingers, and glanced over 
3arelessly. 

“A gentlemanly hand,” he said, “and well 
speltr, too. Well, now, but I’m not sure, after 
all, about this religion,” said he, the old wicked 
expression returning to his eye ; “ the country is 
almost ruined with pious white people: such 
pious politicians as we have just before elections, 
— such pious goings on in all departments of 
church and state, that a fellow does not know 
who ’ll cheat him next. I don’t know, either, 
about religion’s being up in the market, just now. 
I have not looked in the papers lately, to see 
how it sells. IIow many hundred dollars, now, 
do you put on for this religion?” 

“ You like to be a jokin, now,” said the trader ; 
“ but, then, there ’§ sense under all that ar. 1 
know there ’s differences in religion. Some kinds 
is mis’rable : there’s your meetin pious ; there’s 
your singin, roarin pious ; them ar an’.t no ac¬ 
count, in black or white ; — but these rayly is ; 
and I've seen it in niggers as often as any, your 
rail s:ftly, quiet, stiddy, honest, pious, that the 
hull world couldn't tempt ’em to do nothing that 
they thinks is wrong; and ye see in this letter 
what Tom’s old master says about him.” 

“ Now,” said the young man, stooping gravely 
over his book of bills, “ if you can assure me that 
I really can buy this kind of pious, an.d that it 
will be set down to my account in the book up 
above, as something belonging to me, I wouldn’t 
care if I did go a little extra for it. How d’ ye 
say?” 

“ Wal, raily, I can’t do that,’ said the trader. 

__ > 
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“I’m a thinkin that every man U have to hang 
on his own hook, in them ar quarters.” 

“ Rather hard on a fellow that pays extra on 
religion, and can't trade with it in the state 
where he wants it most, an’t it, now?” said the 
young man, who had been making out a roll of 
bills while he was speaking. “There, count 
your money, old boy! ” he added, as he handed 
the roll to the trader. 

“ All right,” said Haley, his face beaming with 
delight; and pulling out an old inkhorn, h‘e pro¬ 
ceeded to fill out a bill of sale, which', in a few 
moments, he handed to the young man. 

“ I wonder, now, if I was divided up and in¬ 
ventoried,” said the latter, as he ran over the 
paper, “ how much I might bring. Say so much 
for the shape of my head, so much for a high 
forehead, so much for arms, and hands, and legs, 
and then so much for education, learning, talent, 
honesty, religion! Bless me! there Mould be 
small charge on that last, I 'm thinking. But 
come, Eva,” he said ; and taking the hand of his 
daughter, he stepped across the boat, and care¬ 
lessly putting the tip of his finger under Tom’s 
chin, said, good-humoredly, “ Look up, Tom, and 
see how you like your new master.” 

Tom looked up. It was not in nature to look 
into that gay, young, handsome face, without a 
feeling of pleasure ; and Tom felt the tears start 
in his eyes as he said, heartily, “ God bless you, 
Mas’r!” 

“ Well, I hope he will. What’s your name ? 
Tom ? Quite as likely to do it for your asking as 
mine, from all accounts. Can you drive horses, 
Tom?” 

“ I’ve been allays used to horses,” said Tom. 
“ Mas'r Shelby raised heaps on ’em.” 

“ Well, I think I shall put you in c’oachy, on 
condition that you won't be drunk more than 
once a week, unless in cases of emergency. 
•Tom.” 

Tom looked surprised, and rather hurt, and 
said, “ I never drink, Mas’r.” * 

“ I’ve heard that story before, Tom ; but then 
we ’ll see. It will be a special accommodation to 
all concerned, if you don’t. Never mind, my 
boy,” he added, good-humoredly, seeing Tom 
still looked grave ; “ I don’t doubt you mean to 
do well.” « 

“ I sartin do, Mas'r,” said Tom. 

“ And you shall have good times,” said Eva. 
“ Papa is very good to everybody, only he always 
will laugh at them.” 

“ Papa is much obliged to you for his recom¬ 
mendation,” said St. Clare, laughing, as ho 
turned on his heel and walked away. 


CHAPTER XV. 

op tom’s new master, and various other mat 

TERS. 

Since the thread of our humble hero’s life has 
now become interwoven with that of higher ones 
it is necessary to give some brief introduction fee 
them. 

Augustine St. Clare was the son of a wealthy 
planter of Louisiana. The family had its origin 
in Canada. Of two brothers, very similar in 
temperament and character, one had settled on a 
flourishing farm in Vermont, and the other became 
an opulent planter in Louisiana. The mother of 
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Au’.ui me was a Huguenot French lady, whose 
family had emigrated to Louisiana during the 
da) 3 f ’ its early settlement. Augustine and 
anothci brother were the only children of their 
parenti] Having inherited from his mother an 
exoeediit ^ delicacy of constitution, he was, at the 
instance af physicians, during many years of his 
boyhood sent to the care of his uncle in Ver¬ 
mont, in order that his constitution might be 
strengthened by the cold of a more bracing cli¬ 
mate. 

In childhood, he was remarkable for an extreme 
and marked sensitiveness of character, more akin 
to the softness of woman than the ordinary hard¬ 
ness of his own sex. Time, however, overgrew 
this softness with the rough bark of manhood, 
and but few knew how living and fresh it still 
lay at the core. His talents were of the very first 
order, although his mind showed a preference 
always for the ideal and the aesthetic, and there 
was about him that repugnance to the actual 
business of life which is the common result of 
this balance of the faculties. Soon after the 
completion of his college course, his whole nature 
was kindled into one intense and passionate effer¬ 
vescence of romantic passion. His hour came, — 
the hour that comes only once; his star rose in 
the horizon, — that star that rises so often in 
vain, to be remembered only as a thing of dreams ; 
and it rose for him in vain. To drop the figure, 
— he saw and won the love of a high-minded and 
beautiful woman, in one of the northern states, 
and they were affianced. He returned south to 
make arrangements for their marriage, when, 
most unexpectedly, his letters were returned to 
him by mail, with a short note from her guardian, 
stating to him that ere this reached him the lady 
would be the wife of another. Stung to madness, 
he vainly hoped, as many another has done, to 
fling the whole thing from his heart by one des¬ 
perate effort. Too proud to supplicate or seek 
explanation, he threw himself at once into a 
whirl of fashionable society, and in a fortnight 
from the time of the fatal letter was the accepted 
lover of the reigning belle of the season ; and as 
soon as arrangements could be made, he became 
the husband of a fine figure, a pair of bright dark 
eyes, and a hundred thousand dollars; and, of 
course, everybody thought him a happy follow. 

The married couple were enjoying their honey¬ 
moon, and entertaining a brilliant circle of friends 
in their splendid villa, near Lake Pontchartrain, 
when, one day, a letter was brought to him in 
that well-remembered writing. It was handed to 
him while he was in full tide of gay and success¬ 
ful conversation, in a whole room-full of company. 
He turned deadly pale when he saw the writing, 
but still preserved his composure, and finished 
the playful warfare of badinage which he was at 
the moment carrying on with a lady opposite; 
and, a short time after, was missed from the cir¬ 
cle. In his room, alone, he opened and read tl\e 
letter,- now worse than idle and useless to be 
read. It was from her, giving a long account of 
a persecution to which she had been- exposed by 
her guardian’s family, to lead her to unite her¬ 
self with their son; and she related how, for a 
long time, his letters had ceased to arrive; how 
sire had written time and again, till she became 
weary and doubtful; how her health had failed 
under her anxieties, and how, at last, she had 
discovered the whole fraud which had been prac¬ 
tised on them both. The letter ended with 
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expressions of hope and thankfulness, and pio 
fessions of undying affection, which were more 
bitter than death to the unhappy young man. 
He wrote to her immediately: 

“ I have received yours, —but too late. I be¬ 
lieved all I heard. I was desperate. I am mar¬ 
ried, and all is over. Only forget, —it is all that 
remains for either of us.” 

And thus ended the whole romance and ideal 
of life for Augustine St. Clare. But the real 
remained, — the real, like the flat, bare, oozy tide- 
mud, when the blue sparkling wave, with all its 
company of gliding boats and white-winged ships, 
its music of oars and chiming waters, has gone 
down, and there it lies, flat, slimy, bare, — ex¬ 
ceedingly real. 

Of course, in a novel, people’s hearts break, 
and they die, and that is the end of it; and in a 
story this is very convenient. But in real life 
we do not die when all that makes life bright 
dies to us. There is a most busy and important 
round of eating, drinking, dressing, walking, vis¬ 
iting, buying, selling, talking, reading, and all 
that makes up what is commonly called living, 
yet to be gone through ; and this yet remained to 
Augustine. Had his wife been a whole woman, 
she might yet have done something — as woman 
can — to mend the broken threads of life, and 
weave again into a tissue of brightness. But 
Marie St. Clare could not even see that they had 
been broken. As before stated, she consisted of 
a fine figure, a pair of splendid eyes, and a hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars; and none of these items 
were precisely the ones to minister to a mind 
diseased. 

When Augustine, pale as death, was found 
lying on the sofa, and pleaded sudden sick-head- 
ache as the cause of his distress, she recommended 
to him to smell of hartshorn; and when the pale¬ 
ness and headache came on week after week, she 
only said that she never thought Mr. St. Clare 
was sickly; but it seems he was very liable to 
sick-headaches, and that it was a very unfortu¬ 
nate thing for her, because he did n’t enjoy going 
into company with her, and it seemed odd to go 
so much alone, when they were just married. 
Augustine was glad in his heart that he had 
married so undiscerning a woman; but as the 
glosses and civilities of the honeymoon wore 
away, he discovered that a beautiful young wo¬ 
man, who has lived all her life to be caressed and 
waited on, might prove quite a hard mistress in 
domestic life. Marie never had possessed much 
capability of affection, or much sensibility, and 
the little that she had, had been merged into a 
most intense and unconscious selfishness; a sel¬ 
fishness the more hopeless, from its quiet obtuse¬ 
ness, its utter ignorance of any claims but aer 
own. From her infancy, she had been surrounded 
with servants, who lived only to study hei ca¬ 
prices ; the idea that they had either feelingj or 
rights had never dawned upon her, even in dis¬ 
tant perspective. Her father, whose only child 
she had been, had never denied her anything 
that lay within the compass of human possibil¬ 
ity; and when she entered life, beautiful, accom¬ 
plished, and an heiress, she had, of course, ail the 
eligibles and non-eligibles of the other sex sigh¬ 
ing at her feet, and she had no doubt that Augus¬ 
tine was a most fortunate man in having obtained 
her. It is a great mistake to suppose that a 
woman with no heart will be an 'tisy creditor in 
the exchange of affection. There is not on earth 
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a more merciless exactor of love from others than 
a thoroughly selfish woman ; and the more un¬ 
lovely she grows, the more jealously and scrupu¬ 
lously she exai-ts love, to the uttermost farthing. 
When, th ere fori, St. Clare began to drop off those 
gallantries and small attentions which flowed at 
first through the habitude of courtship, he found 
his sultana no way ready.to resign her slave; 
there were abundance of tears, poutings, and 
small tempests, there were discontents, pinings, 
upbraidings. St. Clare was good-natured and 
self-indulgent, and sought to buy off with pres¬ 
ents and flatteries ; and when Marie became mo¬ 
ther to a beautiful daughter, he really felt awak¬ 
ened, for a time, to something like tenderness. 

St. Clare's, mother had been a woman of un¬ 
common elevation and purity of character, and he 
gave to this child his mother's name, fondly fan¬ 
cying that she would prove a reproduction of her 
image. The thing had been remarked with petu¬ 
lant jealousy by his wife, and she regarded her 
husband's absorbing devotion to the child with 
suspicion and dislike ; all that was given to her 
seemed so much taken from herself. From the 
time of the birth of this child, her health gradu¬ 
ally sunk. A life of constant inaction, bodily 
and mental, — the friction of ceaseless ennui and 
discontent, united to the ordinary weakness 
which attended the period of maternity, — in 
course of a few years changed the blooming 
young belle into a yellow, faded, sickly woman, 
whose time was divided among a variety of fan¬ 
ciful diseases, and who considered herself, in 
every sense, the most ill-used and suffering per¬ 
son in existence. 

There was no end of her various complaints ; 
but her principal forte appeared to lie in sick- 
headache, which sometimes would confine her to 
her room three days out of six. As, of course, 
ail family arrangements fell into the hands of 
servants, St. Clare found his menage anything 
but comfortable. His only daughter was exceed¬ 
ingly delicate, and he feared that, with no one to 
look after her and attend to her, he» health and 
life might yet fall a sacrifice to her mother's in¬ 
efficiency. lie had taken her with him on a tour 
to Vermont, and had persuaded his cousin, Miss 
Ophelia St. Clare, to return with him to his 
southern residence ; and they are now returning 
on this boat, where we have introduced them to 
our readers. 

And now, while the distant domes and spires 
of New Orleans rise to our view, there is yet time 
for an.introduction to Miss Ophelia. 

Whoever has travelled in the New England 
States will remember, in some cool village, the 
large farm-house, with its clean-swept grassy 
yard, shaded by the dense and massive foliage of 
the sugar-maple ; and remember the air of order 
and stillness, of perpetuity and unchanging re¬ 
pose, that seemed to breathe over the whole place. 
Nothing lost, or out of order ; not a picket loose 
in the fence, not a particle of litter in the turfy 
yard, with its clumps of lilac-bushes growing up 
under the windows. Within, he will remember 
wide, clean rooms, where nothing ever seems to 
be doing or going to be done, where everything is 
once and forever rigidly in place, and where all 
household arrangements move with the punctual 
exactness of the old clock in the corner. In the 
family “keeping-room,” as it is termed, he will 
remember the staid, respectable old book-case, 
with its glass doors, where BMlin’s History, 


Milton’s Paradise Lost, Bunyan’s Pilgrim s Pro¬ 
gress, and Scott’s Family Bible, stand side by 
side in decorous order, with multitudes of other 
books, equally solemn and respectable There 
are no servants in the house, but the lady in the 
snowy cap, with the spectacles, who sits sewing 
every afternoon among her daughters, as if noth¬ 
ing ever had been done, or were to be done,— 
she and her girls, in some long-forgotten fore 
part of the day, “ did up the work ,” and for the 
rest of the time, probably, at all hours when you 
would see them, it is “ done vp .” The old 
kitchen floor never seems stained or spotted ; the 
tables, the chairs, and the various cooking uten¬ 
sils, never seem deranged or disordered ; though 
three and sometimes four meals a day are got 
there, though the family washing and ironing is 
there performed, and though pounds of butter 
and cheese are in some silent and mysterious 
manner there brought into existence. 

On such a farm, in such a house and family, 
Miss Ophelia had spent a quiet existence of some 
forty-five years, when her cousin invited her to 
visit his southern mansion. The eldest of a large 
family, she was still considered by her father 
and mother as one of “ the children,” and the 
proposal that she should go to Orleans was a most 
momentous one to the family circle. The old 
gray-headed father took down Morse’s Atlas out 
of the book-case, and looked out the exact lati¬ 
tude and longitude ; and read Flint’s Travels in 
the South and West, to make up his own mind as 
to the nature of the country. 

The good mother inquired, anxiously, “ if Or¬ 
leans wasn’t an awful wicked place,” saying, 
that “ it seemed to her most equal to going to 
the Sandwich Islands, or anywhere among the 
heathen.” 

It was known at the minister's, and at the 
doctor’s, and at Miss Peahody's milliner shop, 
that Ophelia St. Clare was “ talking about ” go¬ 
ing away down to Orleans with her cousin ; and 
of course the whole village could do no less than 
help this very important process of talking about 
the matter. The minister, who inclined strongly 
to abolitionist views, was quite doubtful whether 
such a step might not tend somewhat to encour¬ 
age the southerners in holding on to their slaves; 
while the doctor, who was a stanch colonization- 
ist, inclined to the opinion that Miss Ophelia 
ought to go, to show the Orleans people that we 
don't think hardly of them, after all. He was of 
opinion, in fact, that southern people needed en¬ 
couraging. When, however, the fact that she 
had resolved to go was fully before the public 
mind, she was solemnly invited out to tea by all 
her friends and neighbors for the space of a fort¬ 
night, and her prospects and plans duly canvassed 
and inquired into. Miss Moseley, who came into 
the house to help to do the dress-making, ac¬ 
quired daily accessions of importance frem the 
developments with regard to Miss Ophelia’s 
wardrobe which she had been enabled to make. 
It was credibly ascertained that Squire Sinclarc, 
as his name was commonly contracted in the 
neighborhood, had counted out fifty dollars, and 
given them to Miss Ophelia, and told her to buy 
any clothes she thought best; and that two new 
silk dresses, and a bonnet, had been sent for from 
Boston. As to the .propriety of this ex'raordi- 
naryoutlay, the public mind was divided, -some 
affirming that it was well enough, all things con¬ 
sidered, for once in one’s life, and others stoutly 
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affirming that the money had better have been 
sent to the missionaries; but all parties agreed 
that there had been no such parasol seen in those 
parts as had been sent on from New York, and 
that she had one silk dress that might fairly he 
trusted to stand alone, whatever might he said of 
its mistress. There were credible rumors, also, 
of a hemstitched pjcket^handkerchief; and re¬ 
port even went so far as to state that Miss Ophe¬ 
lia had one pocket-handkerchief with lace all 
arcund it,— it was even added that it was worked 
in the corners; but this latter point was never 
satisfactorily ascertained, and remains, in fact, 
unsettled to this day/ 

Miss Ophelia, as you now behold her, stands 
before you, in a very shining brown linen travel¬ 
ling-dress, tall, square-formed, and angular. Iler 
face was thin, and rather sharp in its outlines ; 
the lips compressed, like those of a person who 
is in the habit of making up her mind definitely 
on all subjects ; while the keen, dark eyes had a 
peculiarly searching, advised movement, and trav¬ 
elled over everything, as if they were looking for 
something to take care of. 

All her movements Avere sharp, decided, and 
energetic ; and, though she was never much of a 
talker, her words were remarkably direct, and to 
the purpose, when she did speak. 

In her habits, she was a living impersonation 
of order, method, and exactness. In punctuality, 
she was as inevitable as a clock, and as inexora¬ 
ble as a railroad engine ; and she held in most 
decided contempt and abomination anything of a 
contrary character. 

The great sin of sins, in her eyes, — the sum 
of all evils,—was expressed by one very common 
and important word in her vocabulary — “ shift¬ 
lessness." Her finale and ultimatum of contempt 
consisted in a very emphatic pronunciation of the 
word shiftless and by this she characterized 
all modes of procedure which had not a direct and 
inevitable relation to accomplishment of some 
purpose then definitely had in mind. People 
who did nothing, or who did not know exactly 
what they were going to do, or who did not take 
the most direct way to accomplish what they set 
their hands to, were objects of her entire .con¬ 
tempt,— a contempt shown less frequently by 
anything she said, than by a kind of stony grim¬ 
ness, as if she scorned to say anything about the 
matter. 

As to mental cultivation, — she had a clear, 
strong, active mind, was well and thoroughly 
read in history and, the older English classics, 
and thought with great strength within certain 
narrow limits. Iler theological tenets were all 
made up, labelled in most positive and distinct 
forms, and put by, like the bundles in her patch 
trunk ; there were just so many of them, and 
there were never to be any more. So, also, were 
her ideas with regard to most matters of prac¬ 
tical life,— such as housekeeping in all its 
branches, and the various political relations of 
her native village. And, underlaying all, deeper 
than anything else, higher and broader, lay the 
strongest principle of her being — conscientious¬ 
ness. Nowhere is conscience so dominant and 
all-absorbing as with New England women. It 
is the granite formation, which lies deepest, and 
rises out, even to the tops of the highest moun¬ 
tains. 

Miss Ophelia was the absolute bond-slave of 
the “ought.” Once make lier certain that the 
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“ path of duty,” as she commonly phrased it, ay 
in any given direction, and fire and Atater co lid 
not keep, her from it. She Avould Avalk straight 
doAvn into a Avell, or up to a loaded cannon’s 
mouth, if she Avere only quite sure that there the 
path lay. Her standard of right AA r as so high, so . 
all-embracing, so minute, and making so few con¬ 
cessions to human frailty, that, though she strove 
Avith heroic ardor to reach it, she never actually 
did so, and of course Avas burdened Avith g. con¬ 
stant and often harassing sense of deficiency ; — 
this gave a severe and somewhat gloomy east to 
her religious character. 

But,hoAv in the Avorld can Miss Ophelia get 
along Avith Augustine St. Clare, — ga}’ - , easy, 
unpunctual, unpractical, sceptical,— in short, 
AA r alking with impudent and nonchalant freedom 
over every one of her most cherished habits and 
opinions ? 

To tell the truth, then, Miss Ophelia loA r ed 
him. When a hoy, it had been hers to teach > 
him his catechism, mend his clothes, comb his 
hair, and bring him up generally in the Avay he 
should go ; and her heart having a Avarin side to 
it, Augustine had, as he usually did Avith most 
people, monopolized a large share of it for him¬ 
self, and therefore it Avas that he succeeded very 
'easily in persuading her that the “path of duty ” 
lay in the direction of NeAv Orleans, and that she 
must go Avith him to take care of Eva, and keep 
everything from going to Avrcck and ruin during 
the frequent illnesses of his Avife. The idea of a 
house Avithout anybody to take care of it Avent to 
her heart; then she loved the kwelv little girl, 
as feAV could help doing; and,though she regarded 
Augustine as very much of a heathen, yet she 
loved him, laughed at his jokes, and forbore Avith 
his failings, to an extent Avhich those Avho knew 
him thought perfectly incredible. But Avhat more 
or other is to be knoAvn of Miss Ophelia, our reader 
must discoA’er by a personal acquaintance. 

, There she is, sitting noAv in her state-room, 
surrounded by a mixed multitude of little and big 
carpet-bags^ boxes, baskets, each containing some 
separate responsibility Avhich she is tying, bind¬ 
ing up, packing, or fastening, with a face of great 
earnestness. ( 

“ Noav, Ewa, have you kept count of your 
things ? Of course you haA T e n’t, — children 
never do : there’s the spotted carpet-hag and ■ 
the little, blue band-box with your best bonnet, , I 

— that’s tAvo ; then the India rubber satchel is 
three ; and my tape and needle box is four ; and * 
my band-box, five ; and my collar-box, six ; and 
that little hair trunk, seven. What have you 
done Avith your sunshade? Give it to me, and jj 
let me put a paper round it, and tie it to my 
umbrella with my shade ; — there, noAV.” 

“ Why, aunty, Ave are only going up home : — 
Avhat is the use ?” 

“ To keep it nice, child , people must take care j 
of their things, if they ever mean to have any¬ 
thing ; and noAV, Eva, is your thimble put up ?” 

“ Really, aunty, I don’t knoAV.” 

“Well, neA T er mind ; I ’ll look your box over, 

— thimble, Avax, two spools, scissors, knife, tape- 
needle ; all right, — put it in here. What did 
you e\ r er do, child, when you Avere coming on 
with only your papa ? I should have thought 
you’d a lost everything you had.” 

“ Well, aunty, I did lose a great many ; and 
then, Avhen we stopped anywhere, papa would 
buy some more of whatever it was.” 
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* Merey on us, child, — what a way !” 

“ It was a very easy way, aunty,” said Eva. 

“ It’s a dreadful shiftless one,” said aunty.. 

“ Why, aunty, what ’ll you do nqw I” said 
Eva ; “ that trunk is too full to be shut down.” 

“ It must shut down,” said aunty, with the air 
of a general, as she squeezed the* things in, and 
sprung upon the lid ; — still a little gap remained 
about the mouth of the trunk. 

“ Get up here, Eva !” said Miss Ophelia, cour¬ 
ageously ; “ what has been done can be done 
again. This trunk has got to be shut and locked 

— there are no two ways about it.” 

And the trunk, intimidated, doubtless, by this 
resolute statement, gave in. The hasp snapped 
sharply in its hole, and Miss Ophelia turned the 
key, and pocketed it in triumph. 

“ Now we ’re ready. Where.’s your papa 1 I 
think it time this baggage was set out. Do look 
out, Eva, and see if you see your papa.” 

“0, yes, he 's down the other end of the gen¬ 
tleman’s cabin, eating an orange.” 

“He can’t know, how near we are coming,” 
said aur.ty ; “ iiad n’t you better run and speak 
to him?” 

“ Papa never is in a hurry about anything,” 
said Eva, and we have n’t come to the landing. 
Do stop on the guards, aunty. Look! there’s 
our house, up that street!” 

The boat now began, with heavy groans, like 
some vast, tired monster, to pfbpare to push up 
among the multiplied steamers at the levee. Eva 
joyously pointed out the various spires, domes, 
and way-marks, b*y which she recognized her na¬ 
tive city. 

“ Yes, yes, dear; very fine,” said Miss Ophelia. 
“ But mercy on us ! the boat has stopped ! where 
is your father?” 

And now ensued the usual turmoil of landing 

— waiters running twenty ways at once — men 
tugging trunks, carpet-bags, boxes — women anx¬ 
iously calling to their children, and everybody 
crowding in a dense mass to the plank towards 
the landing. 

Miss Ophelia seated herself resolutely on the 
lately vanquished trunk, and marshalling all her 
goods and chattels in fine military order, seemed 
resolved to defend them to the last. 

“ Shall I take your trunk, ma’am?” “ Shall I 


take your baggage ? 


‘ Let me ’tend to your 


baggage, Missis?” “Shan't I carry out these 
yer, Missis?” rained down upon her unheeded. 
She sat with grim determination, upright as a 
darning-needle stuck in a board, holding on her 
bundle of umbrella and parasols, and replying 
with a determination that was enough to strike 
dismay even into a haekman, wondering to Eva, 
in each interval, “ what upon earth her papa 
could be thinking of; he could n’t have fallen 
over, now,—but something must have hap¬ 
pened;”— and just as she had begun to work 
herself into real distress,»he came up, with his 
usually careless motion, and giving Eva a quarter 
of the 01 inge he was eating, said, 

“ Well, Cousin Vermont, I suppose you are all 
ready.” 

“ I’ve been ready, waiting, nearly an hour,” 
said Miss Ophelia ; “ I began to be really con¬ 
cerned about you.” 

“That’s a clever fellow, now,” said he. 
“Well, the carriage is waiting, and the crowd 
are now off, sc that one can walk out in a decent 
and Christian manner, and not be pushed and 
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shoved. Here,” he added to a driver who stood 
behind him, “ take these things.” 

“ I ’ll go and see to his putting them in,” said 
Miss Ophelia. 

“ 0 pshaw, cousin, what’s the use?” said St. 
Clare. 

“ Well, at any rate, I ’ll carry this, and this, 
and this,” said Miss Ophelia, singling out three 
boxes and a small carpet-bag. 

“ My dear Miss Vermont, positwely, you 
must n’t come the Green Mountains over us that 
way. You must adopt at least a piece of a south¬ 
ern principle, and not walk out under all that 
load. They ’ll take you for a waiting-maid ; give 
them to this fellow; he ’ll put them down as if 
they were eggs, now.” 

Miss Ophelia lobked despairingly, as her 
cousin took all her treasures from her, and re¬ 
joiced to find herself once more in the carriage 
with them, in a state of preservation. 

“ Where’s Tom?” said Eva. 

“ 0, he’s on the outside, Pussy. I’m going 
to take Tom up to mother for a peace-offering, to 
make up for that drunken fellow that upset the 
carriage.” 

“ 0, Tom will nake a^splendid driver, I know,” 
said Eva; “ he ’ll never get drunk.” 

The carriage stopped in front of an ancient 
mansion, built in that odd mixture of Spanjsh 
and French style, of which there are specimens in 
some parts of New Orleans. It was built in tho 
Moorish fashion, —a square building enclosing a 
court-yard, into which the carriage drove through 
an arched gateway. The court, in the inside, had 
evidently been arranged to gratify a picturesque 
and voluptuous ideality. Wide galleries ran all 
around the four sides, whose Moorish arches, 
slender pillars, and arabesque ornaments, carried 
the mind back, as in a dream, to the reign of 
oriental romance in Spain. In the middle of the 
court, a fountain threw high its silvery water, 
falling in a never-ceasing spray into a marble 
, basin, fringed with a deep bordei ol fragrant vio¬ 
lets. The water in the fountain, pellucid as 
crystal, was alive with myriads of gold and silver 
j fishes, twinkling and darting through it like so 
many living jewels. Around the fountain ran a 
I walk, paved with a mosaic of pebbles, laid in 
various fanciful pattei*ns; and this, again, was 
[ surrounded by turf, smooth as green velvet, while 
J a carriage drive enclosed the whole. Two large 
orange-trees, now fragrant with blossoms, threw 
j a delicious shade ; and, range 1 in a ciiele round 
upon the turf, were marble vases 'of arabesque 
sculpture, containing the choicest flowering plants 
| of the tropics. Huge pomegranate trees with 
! their glossy leaves and flame-colored flowers, dark- 
| leaved Arabian jessamines with their silvery 
stars, geraniums, luxuriant roses bending beneath 
■ their heavy abundance of flowers, golden jessa- 
1 mines, lemon-scented verbenuin, all united their 
bloom and fragrance, while here and there a mys¬ 
tic old aloe, with its strange, massive leaves, sat 
looking like some hoary old enchanter, sitting in 
weird grandeur among the more perishable bloom 
and fragrance around it. 

The galleries that surrounded the court were 
festooned with a curtain of some kind of Moorish 
stuff, that eould be drawn down at pleasure, to 
exclude the beams of the sun. On the whole, 
the appearance of the place was luxurious and 
romantic. 1 

As the carriage drove in, Eva seemed like a bird 
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ready to burst from a cage, with the wild eager¬ 
ness of her delight. 

“0, isn’t it beautiful, lovely! my own dear, 
darling home!” she said to Miss Ophelia. 
“ Isn't it beautiful!” 

“ ’T is a pretty place,” said Miss Ophelia, as 
she alighted; “though it looks rather old and 
heathenish to me.” 

Tom got down from the carriage, and looked 
about with an air of calm, still enjoyment. The 
negro, it must be remembered, is an exotic of the 
most gorgeous and superb countries of the world, 
and he has, deep in his heart, a passion for all 
that is splendid, rich, and fanciful; a passion 
which, rudely indulged by an untrained taste, 
draws on them the ridicule of the colder and more 
correct white race. 

St. Clare, who was in his heart a poetical vo¬ 
luptuary, smiled as Miss Ophelia made her remark 
on his premises, and, turning to Tom, who was 
standing looking round, his beaming black face 
perfectly radiant with admiration, he said, 

“ Tom, my boy, this seems to suit you.” 

“ Yes, Mas’r, it looks about the right thing,” 
said Tom. 

All this passed in a moment, while trunks were 
being hustled off, hackman paid, and while a 
crowd, of all ages and sizes, — men, women, and 
children, — came running through the galleries, 
both above and below, to see Mas’r come in. 
Foremost among them was a highly-dressed 
young mulatto man, evidently a very distingue 
personage, attired in the ultra extreme of the 
mode, and gracefully waving a scented cambric 
handkerchief in his hand. 

This personage had been exerting himself, with 
great alacrity, in driving all the flock of domestics 
to the other end of the veranda. 

“ Back! all of you. I am ashamed of you,” he 
said, in a tone of authority. “ Would you intrude 
on Master’s domestic relations, in the first hour of 
his return ]” 

All looked abashed at this elegant speech, de¬ 
livered with quite an air, and stood hu'ddled 
together at a respectful distance, except two stout 
porters, who came up and began conveying away 
the baggage. 

Owing to Mr. Adolph’s systematic arrangements, 
when St. Clare turned round from paying the 
hackman, there was nobody in view but Mr. Adolph 
himself, conspicuous in satin vest, gold guard- 
chain, and white pants, and bowing with inex¬ 
pressible grace and suavity. 

“Ah, Adolph, is it you]” said his master, 
offering his hand to him ; “ how are you, boy]” 
while Adolph poured forth, with great fluency, an 
extemporary speech, which he had been preparing, 
with great care, for a fortnight before. 

“ Well, well,” said St. Clare, passing on, with 
his usual air of negligent drollery, “ that’s very 
well got up, Adolph. See that t'ne baggage is 
well bestowed. I ’ll come to the people in a min¬ 
ute and, so saying, he led Miss Ophelia to a 
large parlor that opened on to the veranda. 

While this had been passing, Eva had flown like 
a bird, through the porch and parlor, to a little 
boudoir opening likewise on the veranda. 

A tall, dark-eyed, sallow woman half rose from 
a couch on which she was reclining. 

“ Mamma !” said Eva, in a sort of a rapture, 
throwing herself on her neck, and embracing her 
>vcr and over again. 

“That’ll do, — take care, child, — don’t, you 
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make my head ache,” said the mother, after sin* 
had languidly kissed her. 

St. Clare came in, embraced his wife in true, 
orthodox, husbandly fashion, and then presented 
to her his cousin. Marie lifted her large eyes on 
her cousin with an air of some curiosity, and re¬ 
ceived her with languid politeness. A crowd of 
servants now pressed to the entry door, and among 
them a middle-aged mulatto woman, of very re¬ 
spectable appearance, stood foremost, in a tremor 
of expectation and joy, at the door. 

“ 0, there’s Mammy!” said Eva, as she flew 
across the room ; and, throwing herself into her 
arms, she kissed her repeatedly. 

This woman did not tell her that she made her 
head ache, but, on the contrary, she hugged her, 
and laughed, and cried, till her sanity was a thing 
to be doubted of; and when released from her, Eva 
flew from one to another, shaking hands and kiss¬ 
ing, in a way that Miss Ophelia afterwards declared 
fairly turned her stomach. 

“Well!” said Miss Ophelia, “you southern 
children can do something that I could n’t.” 

“ What now, pray 1” said St. Clare.' 

“ Well, I want to be kind to everybody, and I 
wouldn’t have anything hurt; but as to kiss- 
ing — ” 

“ Niggers,” said St. Clare, “ that you ’re not up 
to, — hey]” 

“ Yes, that’s it. How can she ]” 

St. Clare laughed, as he went into the passage. 
“ Halloa, here, what’s to pay out here] Here, 
you all — Mammy, Jimmy, Polly, Sukey — glad to 
see Mas’r]” he said, as he went shaking hands 
from one to another. “ Look out for the babies !” 
he added, as he stumbled over a sooty little urchin, 
who was crawling upon all fours. “ If I step upon 
anybody, let ’em mention it.” 

There was an abundance of laughing and bless¬ 
ing Mas'r, as St. Clare distributed small pieces of 
change among them. 

“ Come, now, take yourselves off, like good boys 
and girls,” he said; and the whole assemblage, 
dark and light, disappeared through a door into a 
large veranda, followed by Eva, who carried a 
large satchel, which she had been filling with 
apples, nuts, candy, ribbons, laces, and toys of 
every description, during her whole homeward 
journey. 

As St. Clare turned to go back, his eye fell upon 
Tom, who w r as standing uneasily, shifting from one 
foot to the other, while Adolph stood negligently 
leaning against the banisters, examining Tom 
through an opera-glass, with an air that would 
have done credit to any dandy living. 

“ Puh ! you puppy,” said his master, striking 
down the opera-glass ; “ is that the w r ay you treat 
your company] Seems to me, Dolph,” he added, 
laying his finger on the elegant figured satin vest 
that Adolph was sporting, “ seems to me that’s 
my vest.” 

“ 0 ! Master, this vest all staified with wine; 
of course, a gentleman in Master's standing never 
w r ears a vest like this. I understood I was to take 
it. It does for a poor nigger-fellow, like me.” 

And Adolph tossed his head, and passed his 
fingers through his scented hair, with a grace. 

“ So, that’s it, is it ]” said St. Clare, carelessly 
“ Well, here, I’m going to show this Tom to his 
mistress, and then you take him to the kitchen; 
and mind you don’t put on any of your airs to him. 
He’s w r orth two such puppies as you.” 

“ Master always will have "his joke,” said 
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Adolph, laughing ‘‘I ca. delighted to see Master 
5n such spirits.’" 

“ Here, Tom,” said St. Clare, beckoning. 

Tom entered the room. lie looked wistfully on 
the velvet carpets, and the before unimagined 
splendors of mirrors, pictures, statues, and cur¬ 
tains, and, like the Queen of Sheba before Solomon, 
there was no more spirit in him. lie looked 
afraid even to set his feet down. 

“ See here, Marie,” said St. Clare to his wife, 
“ I ’ve bought you a coachman, at last, to order. 
I tell you he’s a regular hearse for blackness and 
sobriety, and will drive you like a funeral, if you 
want. Open your eyes, now, and look at him. 
Now, dou’t say I never think about you when I ’m 
gone.” 

Marie opened her eyes, and fixed them on Tom, 
without rising. 

“ I know he ’ll get drunk,” she said. 

“No, he’s warra-nted a pious and sober ar¬ 
ticle.” 

“ Well, I hope he may tun out well,” said the 
lady ; “ it’s more that* I expect, though.” 

“ Dolph,” said St. Clare, “ show Tom down 
stairs ; and, mind yourself,” he added; “ remember 
what I told you.” 

Adolph tripped gracefully forward, and Tom, 
with lumbering tread, went after. 

“ lie’s a perfect behemoth !” said Marie. 

“ Como, now, Marie,” said St. Clare, seating 
himself on a stool beside her sofa, “ be gracious, 
and say something pretty to a fellow.” 

“ You’ve been gone a fortnight beyond the 
time,” said the lady, pouting. 

“ Well, you know I wrote you the reason.” 

“ Such a short, cold letter !” said the lady. 

“Dear me! the mail was just going, and it 
had to be that or nothing.” 

“ That’s just the way, always,” said the lady ; 
“ always something to make your journeys long, 
and letters short.” 

“ Sec here, now,” he added, drawing an 
elegant velvet case out of his pocket, and open¬ 
ing it, “ here "s a present I got for you in New 
York.” 

It was a daguerreotype, clear and soft as an 
engra\ing, representing Eva and her father sit¬ 
ting hand in lumd. 

Marie looked at it with a dissatisfied air. 

“ What made you sit in such an awkward 
position !” she said. 

“ Well, the position may be a matter of opin¬ 
ion ; but what do you think of the likeness?” 

“ If you don't think anything of my opinion in 
one case, I suppose you wouldn't in another,” 
said the lady, shutting the daguerreotype. 

“ Hang the woman !” said St. Clare, mentally ; 
but aloud he added, “ Come, now, Marie, what 
do you think of the likeness ? Don’t be nonsen¬ 
sical, now.” 

“ It's very inconsiderate of you, St. Clare,” 
said the lady, “ to insist on my talking and look¬ 
ing at things. You know I "ve been lying all day 
with the sick head-ache ; and there’s been such 
a tumult made ever since vou came, I ’in half 
dead.” 

“ You "re subject to the sick-headaehe, ma’am?” 
said Miss Ophelia, suddenly rising from the 
depths of the large arm-chair, where she had sat 
quietly, taking an inventory of the furniture, and 
calculating its expense. 

“ Yes, I’m a perfect martyr to it,” said the 
lady 


“ Juniper-berry tea is good for sick-h'-adaehe,” 
said Miss Ophelia; “at least, Auguste, Deaeon 
Abraham Perry’s wife, used to say so; and she 
was a great nurse.” 

“ I ’ll have the first juniper-berries that get 
ripe in our garden by the lake brought in for that 
especial purpose,” said St. Clare, gravely pulling 
the bell as he did so ; “ meanwhile, cousin, you 
must be wanting to retire to your apartment, and 
refresh yourself a little, after your journey. 
Dolph,” he added, “ tell Mammy to come here.” 
The decent mulatto woman whom Eva had 
caressed so rapturously soon entered; she was 
dressed neatly, with a high red and yellow turban 
on her head, the recent gift of Eva, and which 
the child had been arranging on her head. 
“Mammy,” said St. Clare, “I put this lady 
under your earc ; she is tired, and wants rest; 
take her to her chamber, and be sure she is made 
comfortable,” and Miss Ophelia disappeared in 
the rear oi Mammy. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
tom’s mistress and her opinions. 

“ And now, Marie,” said St. Clare, “ your 
golden days are dawning. Here is our practical, 
business-like New England cousin, who will take 
the whole budget of eares off your shoulders, and 
give you time to refresh yourself, and grow young 
and handsome. The ceremony of delivering the 
keys had better come off forthwith.” 

This remark was made at the breakfast-table, a 
few mornings after Miss Ophelia had arrived. 

“ I’m sure she’s welcome,” said Marie, learn¬ 
ing her head languidly on her hand. “ I think 
she ’ll find one thing, if she does, and that is, 
that it’s we mistresses that are the slaves, down 
here.” 

“ 0, certainly, she will discover that, and a 
world o-f wholesome truths besides, no doubt,” 
said St. Clare. 

“ Talk about our keeping slaves, as if we did it 
for our convenience said Marie. “ I’m sure, if 
we consulted that, vyc might let them all go at 
once.” 

Evangeline fixed her large, serious eyes on her 
mother's face, with an earnest and perplexed ex¬ 
pression, and said, simply, “ What do you keep 
them for, mamma?” 

“ I don r t know, I’m sure, except for a plague ; 
they are" the plague of my life. I believe that 
more of my ill health is caused by them than by 
any one thing; and ours, I know, are the very 
worst that ever anybody was plagued with.” 

“ 0,-eome, Mane, you’ve got the blues, this 
morning,” said St. Clare. “You know "t isn’t 
so. There’s Manuny, the best creature living, — 
what could you do without her?” 

“ Mammy is the best I ever knew,” said Marie ; 
“ and yet Maiumy, now, is selfish — dreadfully 
selfish ; it’s the fault of the whole race.” 

“ Selfishness is a dreadful fault,” said St. Clare, 
gravely. 

“ Well, now, there’s Mammy,” said Marie, “1 
think it’s selfish of her to sleep sc sound nights; 
she knows I need little attentions almost every 
hour, when my worst turns are on, and yet she ’* 
so hard to wake. I absolutely am worse, this very 
morning, for the efforts I had to make to v\ r alc> 
her last night.” 
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“ Has n’t she .sat up with you a good many 
nights, lately, mamma?” said Eva. 

“IIow should you know that?” said Marie, 
sharply; “ she’s been complaining, I suppose.” 

“ fcihe did n’t complain ; she only told me what 
bad nights you’d had, — so many in succession.” 

“ Why don’t you let Jane or Rosa take her 

lace, a night or two,” said St. Clare, “ and let 

3r rest ?” 

“ IIow can you propose it?” said Marie. “ St. 
Clare, you really are inconsiderate. So nervous 
as I am, the least breath disturbs me; and a 
strange hand about me would drive me absolutely 
frantic. If Mammy felt the interest in me she 
ought to, she’d wake easier,—of course, she 
would. I’ve heard of people who had sueh de¬ 
voted servants, but it never was myluek;” and 
Marie sighed. 

.Miss Ophelia had listened to this conversation 
with an air of shrewd, observant gravity; and 
she still kept her lips tightly compressed, as if 
determined fully to ascertain her longitude and 
position, before she committed herself. 

“ Now Mammy has a sort of goodness,” said 
Marie, “ she’s smooth and respectful, hut she’s 
selfish at heart. Now, she never will be done 
fidgeting and worrying about that husband of hers. 
You see, when I \vas married and came to live 
here, of course, I had to firing her with me, and 
her husband my hither could n’t spare. lie was 
a blacksmith, and, of course, very necessary ; 
and I thought and said, at the time, that Mammy 
and he had better give each other up, as it was n’t 
likely to be convenient for them ever to live to¬ 
gether again. I wish, now, I’d insisted on it, and 
married Mammy to somebody else; but I was fool¬ 
ish and indulgent, and did n’t want to insist. I 
told Mammy., at the time, that she mustn’t ever ex¬ 
pect to see him more than onee or twice in her life 
again, for the air of father’s place does n’t agree 
with niv health, and I ean’t go there ; and I ad¬ 
vised her to take up with somebody else ; but no 

— she would n’t. Mammy has a kind of obsti¬ 
nacy about her, in spots, that everybody don’t see 
as 1 do.” 

“ Has she children?” said Miss Ophelia. 

“Yes; she has two.” 

“ I suppose she feels the separation from them?” 

“ Well, of course, I could n’t bring them. They 
were little dirty things — I could n’t have them 
about; and, besides, they took up too mueh of 
her time ; but I believe that Mammy has always 
kept up a sort of sulkiness about this. She won’t 
man y anybody else ; and I do believe, now, 
though she knows how neeessary she is to me. 
and how feeble my health is, she would go back 
to her husband to-morrow, if she only could. I 
do, indeed,” said Marie ; “ they are just so self¬ 
ish, now, the best of them.” 

“ It’s distressing to reflect upon,” said St. 
Clare, dryly. 

Miss Ophelia looked keenly at him, and saw 
the flush of mortification and repressed vexation, 
and the sarcastic curl of the lip, as lie spoke. 

“ Now, Mammy has always been a pet with 
me,” said Marie. “ I wish some of your north¬ 
ern servants eould look at her closets of dresses, 

— silks and muslins, and one real linen cambric, 
she has hanging there. I’ve worked sometimes 
whole afternoons, trimming her caps, and getting 
her ready to go to a party. As to abuse, she 
don’t know what it is. She never was whipped 
more than once or twice in her whole life. She 
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has. her strong coffee or her tea every day, with 
white sugar in it. It’s abominable, to be sure , 
but St. Clare will have high life below-stairs, and 
they every one of them live just as they please. 
The faet is, our servants are over-indulged. J 
suppose it is partly our fault that they are "selfish, 
and aet like spoiled children ; but I've talked tt 
St. Clare till I am tired.” 

“ And I, too,” said St. Clare, taking up the 
morning paper. 

Eva, the beautiful Eva, had stood 'listening tfl 
her mother, with that expression of deep an* 
mystic earnestness which was peculiar to her 
She walked softly round to hel- mother’s chait. 
and put her arms round her neek. 

“ Well, Eva, what ftpw?” said Marie. 

“Mamma, couldn’t I take care of you one 
night—just one ? I know I should n’t make you 
nervous, and I shouldn’t sle.ep. I often lie awake 
nights, thinking—” 

“0,nonsense, child — nonsense!” said Marie; 

“ you are such a strange child !” 

“But may I, mamma? I think,” she said, 
timidly, “ that Mammy is n’t well. She told me 
her head ached all the time, lately.” 

“ 0, that’s just one of Mammy’s fidgets! 
Mammy is just like all the rest of them — makes 
sueh a fuss about every little head-aehe or finger- 
aehe ; it ’ll never do to encourage it — never ! I 
am principled about this matter,” said she, turning 
to Miss Ophelia ; “ you ’ll find the necessity of it. 
If you encourage servants in giving way to every 
little disagreeable feeling, and complaining of 
every little ailment, you ’ll have your nanus full. 

I never complain myself—nobody knows what I 
endure. I feel itadutytobearitquietly,andI do.” 

Miss Ophelia’s round eyes expressed an undis¬ 
guised amazement at this peroration, which 
struck St. Clare as sb supremely ludicrous that 
he hurst into a loud laugh. 

“St. Clare always laughs when I make the 
least allusion to my ill health,” said Marie, w T ith 
the voiee of a suffering martyr. “ [ only hope 
the day won’t eome when he’ll remember it!” 
and Marie put her handkerchief to her eyes. ♦ 

Of course, there was rather a foolish silence, 
finally, St. Clare got up, looked at his watch, 
and said he had an engagement down street. 
Eva tripped away after him, and Miss Ophelia 
and Marie remained at the table alone. 

“Now, that’s just like St. Clare!” said the 
latter, withdrawing her handkerchief with s »me- 
what of a spirited flourish, when the criminal to 
he affected by it was ho longer in sight. “ He 
never realizes, never can, never will, what I suf¬ 
fer, and have, for years. If I was one of the 
eomplaining sort, or ever made any fuss about 
my ailments, there would be some reason for it. 
Men do get tired, naturally, of a complaining 
wife. But I’ve kept things to myself, and borne, 
and borne, till St. Clare has got in the way of 
thinking I can bear anything.” 

Miss Ophelia did not exactly know w r hat she 
was expected to answer to this... 

While she was thinking what to say, Marie 
gradually wiped away her tears, and smoothed 
her plumage in a general ivay, as a dove might be 
supposed to make toilet after a shower, and . 
began a housewifely ehat with Miss Ophelia, con¬ 
cerning cupboards, closets, linen-presses, store¬ 
rooms, and other matters, of which the lat¬ 
ter was, by common understanding, to assume 
the direction, — giving her so many cautious 
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directions and charges that a head less systematic] 
and business-like than Miss Ophelia’s would have 
been utterly dizzied and confounded.. 

“ And now,” said Marie, “ T believe I Ve told 
you everything; so that, when my next sick turn 
comes on, you 'll be able to go forward entirely, 
without consulting me ; — only about Eva, — she 
requires watching.” 

“She seems to be a good child, very,” said 
Miss Ophelia; “ I never saw a better child.” 

“Eva’s peculiar,” said her mother, “very. 
There are things about her so singular; she 
Js n't like me, now, a particle;” and Marie 
sighed, as if this was a truly melancholy con¬ 
sideration. 

Miss Ophelia in her own heart said, “ I hope 
she is 11 ‘t ” but had prudence enough to keep it 
down. 

“ Eva til ways was disposed to be with servants ; 
and I think that well enough with some children. 

, Now, I always played with father's little negroes 
— it never did me any harm. But Eva somehow 
always seems to put herself on an equality with 
every creature that comes near her. It's a 
strange thing about the child. I never have been 
able to break her of it. St. Clare, I believe, 
encourages her in it. The fact is, St. Clare in¬ 
dulges every creature under this roof but his Own 
wife.” 

Again Miss Ophelia sat in blank silence. 

“Now, thei-e *s no way with servants,” said 
Marie, “ but to put them down , and keep them 
down. It was always natural to me, from a 
child. Eva is enough to spoil a whole house-full. 
What she will do when she comes to keep house 
herself, I’m sure I don't know. 1 hold to being 
kind to servants—I always am; but you must 
make 'em know their place. Eva never does; 
there's no getting into the child's head the first 
beginning of an idea what a servant's place is ! 
You heard her offering to take care of me nights, 
to let Mammy sleep ! That‘s .just a specimen of 
the way the child would be doing all the time, if 
she was left to herself.” 

“ Why,'’ said Miss Ophelia, bluntly, “ I sup¬ 
pose you think your servants are human crea¬ 
tures, and ought to have some rest when they are 
tired! ’ ’ 

“ Certainly, of course. I ’m very particular in 
letting' them have everything that comes con¬ 
venient. — anything that docs n’t put one at all 
out of the way, you know. Mammy can make 
up her deep, some time or other ; there's no diffi- 
culty about that. She's the sice]dost concern 
that rycr I saw; sewing, standing or sitting, that 
creature will go to sleep, and sleep anywhere and 
everywhere. No danger but Mammy gets sleep 
enough. But this treating servants as if they 
were-exotic flowers, or china vases, is really 
ridiculous,” said Marie, as she plunged languidly 
into the depths of a voluminous and pillowy 
lounge, and drew towards her an elegant cut- 
glass vinaigrette. 

“ You see,” she continued, in a faint and lady¬ 
like voice, like the last dying breath of an Arabian 
jessamine, or something equally ethereal, “ you 
see, Cousin Ophelia, I don t often speak of my¬ 
self. It isn't my habit; 't is n’t agreeable to me. 
In fact, 1 haven’t strength to do it. But there 
are points where St. Clare and I differ. St. Clare 
never understood me, never appreciated me. I 
think it lies at the root of all my ill health. St. 
Clare means well, I am bound to believe; but 


men are constitutionally selfish and inconsiderate 
to women. That, at least, is my impression.” 

Miss Ophelia, who had not a small share of 
the genuine New England caution, and a very 
particular horror of being drawn into family diffi¬ 
culties, now began to foresee something of this 
kind impending; so, composing her face into a 
grim neutrality, and drawing out of her pocket 
about a yard and a quarter of stocking, which she 
kept as a specific against what Dr. Watts asserts 
to be a personal habit of Satan when people have 
idle hands, she proceeded to knit most energeti¬ 
cally, shutting her lips together in a way that 
said, as plain as words could, “You needn't try 
to make me speak. I don't want anything to do 
with your affairs,” — in fact, she looked about as 
sympathizing as a stone lion. But Marie did n't 
care for that. She had got somebody to talk to, 
and she felt it her. duty to talk, and that was 
enough ; and reinforcing herself by smelling again 
at her vinaigrette, she went on. 

“ You see, 1 brought my own property and 
servants into the connection, when I married St. 
Clare, and I am legally entitled to manage them 
my own way. St. Clare had his fortune and his 
servants, and I’m well enough content he should 
manage them his way; but St. Clare will be in¬ 
terfering. He has wild, extravagant notions 
about things, particularly about the treatment of 
servants. lie really does act as if he set his 
servants before me, and before himself, too; for 
he lets them make him all sorts of trouble, and 
never lifts a finger. Now, about some things, 
St. Clare is really frightful — he frightens me — 
good-natured as he looks, in general. Now, he 
has set down his foot that, come what will, there 
shall not be a blow struck in this house, except 
what he or I strike ; and he does it in a way that 
1 really dare not cross him. Well, you may see 
what that leads to ; for St. Clare would n’t raise 
his hand, if every one of them walked over him, 
and I — you see how cruel it would be to require 
me to make the exertion. Now, you know these 
servants are nothing but grown-up children.” 

“ I don't know anything about it, and I thank 
the Lord that I don't!” said Miss Ophelia, 
shortly. 

“ Well, but you will have to know something, 
and know it to your cost, if you stay here. You 
don't know what a provoking, stupid, careless, 
unreasonable, childish, ungrateful set of wretches 
they are.” 

Marie seemed wonderfully supported, always, 
when she got upon this topic ; and she now 
opened her eyes, and seemed quite to forget her 
languor. 

“ You don't know, and you can’t, the daily, 
hourly trials that beset a housekeeper from them, 
everywhere and every way. But it’s no use to 
complain to St. Clare, lie talks the strangest 
stuff. He says we have made them what they 
are, and ought to bear with them, lie says their 
faults are all owing to us, and that it would be 
cruel to make the fault and punish it too. He 
says we should n't do any better, in their place , 
just as if one could reason from them to us, you 
know.” 

“ Don’t you believe that the Lord made them 
of one blood with us!” said Miss Ophelia. 

, indeed, not 1! A pretty story, truly 1 
They are a degraded race.” 

“Don't you think they’ve got immortal 


shortly. 
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souls ?” said Miss Ophelia, with increasing in¬ 
dignation. 

“0, well,” said Marie, yawning, “that, of 
course — nobody doubts that. But as to putting 
them on any sort of equality with us, you know, 
as if we could be compared, why, it’s impossi¬ 
ble ! Now, St. Clare really has talked to me as 
if keeping Mammy from her husband was like 
keeping me from mine. There’s no comparing 
in this way. Mammy could n’t have the feelings 
that I should. .It’s a different thing altogether, 

— of course, it is, — and yet St. Clare pretends 
not to see it. And just as if Mammy could love 
her little dirty babies as I love Eva! Yet St. 
Clare once really and soberly tried to persuade 
me that it was my duty, w T ith my weak health, 
and all I suffer, to let Mammy go back, and take 
somebody else in her place. That was a little 
too much even for me to bear. I don't often show 
my feelings. I make it a principle to endure 
everything in silence ; it’s a wife’s hard lot, and I 
bear it. But I did break out, that time ; so that 
he has never alluded to the subject since. But I 

■ know by his looks, and little things that he says, 
thht he thinks' so as much as ever; and it’s so 
trying, so provoking !” 

Miss Ophelia looked very much as if she was 
afraid she should say something; but she rattled 
away with her needles in a way that had volumes 
of meaning in it, if Marie could only have under¬ 
stood it. 

“So, you just see,” she continued, “what 
you 5 ve got to manage. A household without any 
rule ; where servants have it all their own way, 
do what they please, and have what they please, 
except so far as I, with my feeble health, have 
kept up government. I keep my cowhide about, 
and sometimes I do lay it on ; but the exertion is 
always too much for me. If St. Clare would 
only have this thiug done as others do—” 

“ And how’s that ?” 

“ Why, send them to the calaboose, or some 
of the other places, to be flogged. That's the only 
way. If I was n’t such a poor, feeble piece, I 
believe I should manage with twice the energy 
that St. Clare does.” 

“ And how does St. Clare contrive to manage!” 
said Miss Ophelia. “ You say he never strikes a 
blow.” 

“Well, men have a more commanding way, 
you know ; it is easier for them ; besides, if you 
ever looked full in his eye, it’s peculiar, — that 
eye, — and if he speaks decidedly, there’s a kind 
of flash. I’m afraid of it, myself; and the ser¬ 
vants know they must mind. I could n’t do as 
much by a regular storm and' scolding as St. 
Clare can by one turn of his eye, if onee he is in 
earnest. 0, there’s no trouble about St. Clare ; 
that’s the reason he’s no more feeling for me. 
But you ’ll find, when you come to manage, that 
, thero ’s no getting along without severity, — they 
are so bad, so deceitful, so lazy.” 

“ The old tune,” said St. Clare, sauntering in. 
“ What an awful account these wicked ereatures 
will have to settle, at last, especially for being 
lazy! You see, cousin,” said he, as he stretched 
himself at full length on a lounge opposite to 
Marie, “ it’s wholly inexcusable in them, in the 
light of the example that Marie and I set them, 

— this laziness.” 

“ Come, now, St. Clare, you are too bad !” said 
Marie. 

“Am I, now! Why, I thought I was talking 


good, quite remarkably for me. I try to enforce 
your remarks, Marie, always.” 

“You know you meant no such thing, St. 
Clare,” said Marie. 

“0,1 must have been mistaken, then. Thank 
you, my dear, for setting me right.” 

“ You do really try to be provoking,” said 
Marie. 

“0, come, Marie, the day is growing warm, 
and I have just had a long quarrel with Dolph, 
which has fatigued me excessively; so, pray be 
agreeable, now, and let a fellow repose in the 
light of your smile.” 

“ What’s the matter about Dolph?” said Ma¬ 
rie. “ That fellow’s impudence has been grow¬ 
ing to a point that is perfectly intolerable to me. 
I only wish I had the undisputed management of 
him a while. I’d bring him down !” 

“ What you say, my dear, is marked with your 
usual acuteness and good sense,” said St. Clare. 
“As to Dolph, the ease is this: that he has so 
long been engaged in imitating my graces and 
erfeetions, that he has, at last, really mistaken 
imself for his master; and I have been obliged 
to give him a little insight into his mistake.” 

“How?” said Marie. 

“ Why, I was obliged to let him understand 
explicitly that I preferred to keep some of my 
clothes for my own personal wearing; also, I put 
his magnificence upon an allowance of cologne- 
water, and actually was so cruel as to restrict 
him to one dozen of my cambric handkerchiefs. 
Dolph was particularly huffy about it, and I 
had to talk to him like a father, to bring him 
round.” 

“ 0 ! St. Clare, when will you learn how to 
treat your servants ? It’s abominable, the way 
you indulge .them !” said Marie. 

“ Why, after all, what’s the harm of the poor 
dog’s wanting to he like his master? and if I 
have n’t brought him up any better than to find 
his chief good in cologne and cambric handker¬ 
chiefs, why shouldn't I give them to him?” 

“ And why have n't you brought him up bet¬ 
ter?” said Miss Ophelia, with blunt determina¬ 
tion. 

“Too much trouble, — laziness, cousin, lazi¬ 
ness,— which ruins more souls than you can 
shake a stick at. If it weren’t for laziness, I 
should have been a perfect angel, myself. I ’in 
inclined to think that laziness is what your old 
Dr. Botherem, up in Vermont, used to call the 
4 essence of moral evil.’ It’s an awful consider¬ 
ation, certainly.” 

“ I think you slaveholders have an awful re¬ 
sponsibility upon you,” said Miss Ophelia. “ I 
wouldn’t have it, for a thousand worlds. You 
Ought to educate your slaves, and treat them like 
reasonable creatures, — like immortal creatures, 
that you ’ve got to stand before the bar of God 
with. That’s my mind,” said the good lady, 
breaking suddenly out with a tide of zeal that 
had been gaining strength in her mind all the 
morning. 

“ 0 ! come, come,” said St. Clare, getting up 
quickly; “ what do you know about us?” And 
he sat down to the piano, and rattled a lively 
piece of music. St. Clare had a decided genius 
for music. His touch was brilliant and firm, and 
his fingers flew over the keys Tjutfi a rapid and 
bird-like motion, airy, and yet decided. He 
played piece after piece like a man who is trying 
to play himself into a good humor. After push- 
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ing the music aside, he rose up, and said, gayly, 
‘ Well, now, cousin you’ve given us a good talk, 
and done your duty; on the whole, I think the 
Lett >r of you for it. I make no manner of doubt 
that you threw a very diamond of truth at me, 
though you see it hit me so directly in the face 
that it was n’t exactly appreciated, at first.” 

“ For my part, I don't see any use in such sort 
of talk,” said Marie. “ I’m sure, if anybody 
does more for servants than we do, I’d like to 
know who ; and it don’t do ’em a bit good, — not 
a particle, — they get worse and worse. As to 
talking to them, or anything like that, I’m sure 
I have talked till I was tired and hoarse, telling 
them their duty, and all that; and I’m sure they 
can go to church when they like, though they 
don't understand a word of the sermon, more 
than so many pigs,— so it is n't of any great use 
for them to go, as I see ; but they do go, and so 
they have every chance ; but, as I said before, 
they are a degraded race, and always will be, and 
there isn’t any help for them; you can't make 
anything of them, if you try. You see, Cousin 
Ophelia, I’ve tried, and you have n’t; I was born 
and bred among them, and I know.” 

Miss Ophelia tKought she had said enough, 
and therefore sat silent. St. Clare whistled a 
tune. 

“ St. Clare, I wish you would n’t whistle,” said 
Marie ; “ it makes my head worse.” 

“I won’t,” said St. Clare. “Is there any¬ 
thing else you would n't wish me to do 1” 

“I wish you would have some kind of sympa¬ 
thy for my trials ; you never have any feeling for 
me.” 

“ My dear accusing angel!” said St. Clare. 

-“It’s provoking to be talked to in that way.” 

* Then, how will you be talked to 1 I’ 11 talk 
to order, — anyway you’ll mention, — only to 
give satisfaction.” 

A gay laugh from the court rang through the 
silken curtains of the veranda. St. Clare stepped 
out, and lifting up the curtain, laughed too. 

“ What is it?” said Miss Ophelia, coming to 
the railing. 

There sat Tom, on a little mossy seat in the 
eourt, every one of his button-holes stuck full of 
cape jessamines, and Eva, gayly laughing, was 
hanging a wreath of roses round his neck ; and 
then she sat down on his knee, like a chip-spar¬ 
row, still laughing. 

“0, Tom, you look so funny!” 

Tom had a sober, benevolent smile, and seemed, 
in his quiet way, to be enjoying the fun quite as 
much as his little mistress. He lifted his eyes, 
when he saw his master, with a half-deprecating, 
apologetic air. 

“ How can you let her 1” said Miss Ophelia. 

“ Why not 1” said St. Clare. 

“ Why, I don’t know, it seems so dreadful!” 

“ You would think no harm in a child’s caress¬ 
ing a large dog, even if he was black ; but a 
creature that can think, and reason, and feel, and 
is immortal, you shudder at; confess it, cousin. 
I know the feeling among some of you northern¬ 
ers well enough. Not that there is a particle of 
virtue in our not having it; but custom with us 
does what Christianity ought to do, — obliterates 
the_ feelmg of personal prejudice. I have often 
noticed, in my travels north, how much stronger 
this was with you than with us. You loathe 
them as you would a snake or a toad, yet .you are 
indignant at their wrongs. You would not have 


them abused; but you don’t want to have any¬ 
thing to do with them yourselves. You would 
send them to Africa, out of your sight ^d 
smell, and then send a missionary or two to do 
up all the self-denial of elevating them compend¬ 
iously. Isn't that it?” 

“ Well, cousin,” said Miss Ophelia, thought¬ 
fully, “ there may be some truth in this.” 

“ What would the poor and lowly do, without 
children?” said St. Clare, leaning on the railing, 
and watching Eva, as she tripped off, leading Tom 
with her. “ Your little child is your cmly true 
democrat. Tom, now, is a hero to Eva ; his sto¬ 
ries are wonders in her eyes, his songs and Meth¬ 
odist hymns are better than an opera, and the 
traps and little bits of trash in his pocket a mine 
of jewels, and he the most wonderful Tom that 
ever wore a black skin. This is one of the roses 
of Eden that the Lord has dropped down expressly 
for the poor and lowly, who get few enough of 
any other kind.” 

“It’s strange, cousin,” said Miss Ophelia; 
“ one might almost think you were a ■professor , to 
hear you talk.” 

“A professor?” said St. Clare. 

“ Yes ; a professor of religion.” 

“ Not at all; not a professor, as your town- 
folks have it; and, what is worse, I’m afraid, 
not a practiser , either.” 

“ What makes you talk so, then ?” 

“ Nothing is easier than talking,” said St. 
Clare. “ I believe Shakspeare makes somebody 
say, ‘ I could sooner show twenty what were good 
to be done, than be one of the twenty to Ldlow 
my own showing.’ Nothing like division of la¬ 
bor. My forte lies in talking, and yours, cousin, 
lies in doing.” 

In Tom’s external situation, at this time, there 
was, as the world says, nothing to complain of. 
Little Eva’s fancy for him — the instinctive grat¬ 
itude and loveliness of a noble nature — had led 
her to petition her hither that he might be her 
especial attendant, whenever she needed the es¬ 
cort of a servant, in her walks or rides ; and Tom 
had general orders to let everything else go, and 
attend to Miss Eva whenever she wanted him, —r 
orders which our readers may fancy were far from 
disagreeable to him. He was kept well dressed, 
for St. Clare was fastidiously particular on this 
point. Ills stable services were merely a sine¬ 
cure, and consisted simply in a daily care and 
inspection, and directing an under-servant in his 
duties ; for Marie St. Clare declared that she 
could not have any smell of the horses about him 
when he came near her, and that he must posi¬ 
tively not be put to any service that would make 
him unpleasant to her, as her nervous system was 
entirely inadequate to any trial of that nature ; 
one snuff of anything disagreeable being, accord¬ 
ing to her account, quite sufficient to close the 
scene, and put an end to all her earthly trials at 
once. Tom, therefore, in his well-brushed broad¬ 
cloth suit, smooth beaver, glossy boots, faultless 
wristbands and collar, with his grave,good-natured 
black face, looked respectable enough to be a 
Bishop of Carthage, as men of his color were, in 
other ages. 

Then, too, he was in a beautiful place, a con¬ 
sideration to which his sensitive race are never 
indifferent; and he did enjoy with a quiet joy the 
^ birds, the flowers. *he fountains, the perfume, and 
i light and beauty of the court, the silken hang 
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in^s, and pictures, and lustres, and statuettes, 
and 'gilding, that made the parlors within a kind 
of Aladdin's palace to him. 

If ever Africa shall show an elevated ar 1 cul¬ 
tivated race, — and come it must, some til e, her 
turn to figure in the great drama of human im¬ 
provement,— life will awake there with a gor¬ 
geousness and splendor of which our cold western 
tribes faintly have conceived. In that far-off 
mystic land of gold, gnd gems, and spices,and 
waving palms, and wondrous flowers, and mirac¬ 
ulous fertility, will awake new forms of art, new 
-tyles of splendor; and the negro race, no longer 
despised and trodden down, will, perhaps, show 
forth some of the latest and most magnificent rev¬ 
elations of human life. Certainly they will, in 
their gentleness, their lowly docility of heart, 
their aptitude to repose on a superior mind and 
rest on a higher power, their childlike simplicity 
of affection, and facility of forgiveness. In all 
these they will exhibit the highest form of the 
peculiarly Christian life , and, perhaps, as God 
chasteneth whom he loveth, he hath chosen poor 
Africa in the furnace of affliction, to make her 
the highest and noblest in that kingdom which 
he will set up, when every other kingdom has 
been tried, and failed ; for the first shall be last, 
and the last first. 

Was this what Marie St. Clare was thinking of, 
as she stood gorgeously dressed, on the veranda, on 
Sunday morning, clasping a diamond bracelet on 
her slender wrist? Most likely it was. Or, if it 
was n’t that, it was something else ; for Marie pa¬ 
tronized good things, and she was going now, in full 
force, — diamonds, silk, and lace, and jewels, and 
all,— to a fashiopable church, to be very religious. 
Marie always made a point to be very pious on 
Sundays. There she stood, so slender, so elegant, 
so airy and undulating in all her motions, her 
lace scarf enveloping her like a mist. She looked 
a graceful creature, and she felt very good and 
very elegant indeed. Miss Ophelia stood at her 
side, a perfect contrast. It was not that she had 
not as handsome a silk dress apd shawl, and as 
fine a pocket-handkerchief; but stiffness and 
squareness, and bolt-uprightness, enveloped her 
with as indefinite yet appreciable a presence as 
did grace her elegant neighbor ; not the grace of 
God, however, — that is quite another thing ! 

“ Where’s Eva?” said Marie. 

“The child stopped on the stairs, to say some¬ 
thing to Mammy.” 

And what was Eva saying to Mammy on the 
stairs ? Listen, reader, and you will hear, though 
Marie does not. 

“ Dear Mammy, I know your head is aching 
dreadfully.” 

“ Lord bless you,” Miss Eva ! “ my head allers 
aches lately. You don’t need to worry.” 

“ Well, I ’m glad you ’re going out; and here,” 

— and the little girl threw dier arms around her, 

— “ Mammy, you shall take my vinaigrette.” 

“ What! your beautiful gold thing, thar, with 
them diamonds ! Lor, Miss, ’t would n’t be prop¬ 
er, no'ways.” 

“ Why not ? You need it, and I don’t. Mam¬ 
ma always uses it for headache, and it ’ll make 
you feel better. No, you shall take it to please 
me, now.” 

“ Do hear tl e darlin’ talk !” said Mammy, as 
Eva thrust it i ito her bosom, and, kissing her, 
ran down stairs to her mother. 

“ What were yea stepping for?” 
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“ I was just stopping to give Mammy my vinai 
grette, to take to church with her.” 

“ Eva !” said Marie, stamping impatient 1 /,— 

“ your gold vinaigrette to Mammy ! When will • 
you learn what’s proper ? Go right and take it 
back, this moment!” 

Eva looked downcast and aggrieved, and turned 
slowly. 

“ I say, Marie, let the child alone ; she shall . 
do as she pleases,” said St. Clare. 

“ St. Clare, how will she ever get along in the 
world?” said Marie. 

“ The Lord knows,” said St. Clare; “ but 
she ’ll get along in heaven better than you'or I.” 

“ 0, papa, don’t,” said Eva, softly touching 
his elbow ; “it troubles mother.” 

“Well, cousin, are you ready to go to meet¬ 
ing?” said Miss Ophelia, turning square about 
on St. Clare. 

“I’m not going, thank you.” 

“ I do wish St. Clare ever would go to church,” 
said Marie ; “ but he has n’t a particle of religion 
about him. It really is n’t respectable.” 

“ I know it,” said St. Clare. “ You ladies go 
to church to learn how to get along in the wor'd, 

I suppose, and your piety sheds respectability on 
us. If I did go at all, I would go where Mammy 
goes ; there’s something to keep a fellow awake 
there, at least.” 

“What! those shouting Methodists? Horri¬ 
ble!” said Marie. 

“ Anything hut the dead sea of your respects 
ble churches, Marie. Positively, it’s too much 
to ask of a man. Eva, do you like to go ? Come, 
stay at home and play with me.” 

“ Thank you, papa ; but I’d rather go to .. 
church.” 

“ Is n’t it dreadful tiresome ?” said St. Clare. 

“ I think it is tiresome, some,” said Eva; “ and 
I am sleepy, too, but I try to keep awake.” 

“ What do you go for, then ?” 

“ Why you know, papa,” she said, in a whis¬ 
per, “cousin told me that God wants to have us; 
and he gives us everything, you know; and it 
is n’t much to do it, if he wants us to. It is n’t 
so very tiresome, after all.” 

“You sweet, little obliging soul!” said St. 
Clare, kissing her ; “go along, that’s a good 
girl, and pray for me.” 

“ Certainly, I always do,” said the child, as 
she sprung after her mother into the carriage. 

St. Clare stood on the steps and kissed his hand 
to her, as the carriage drove away ; large tears 
were in his eyes. 

“0, Evangeiine ! rightly named,” he said; 

“ hath not God made thee an evangel to me?” 

So he felt a moment; and then he smoked a 
cigar, and read the Picayune, and forgot his little 
gospel. Was he much unlike other folks? 

“ You see, Evangeline,” said her mother, “ it’s 
always right and proper to be kind to servants, 
but it is n’t proper to treat them just as we would 
our relations, or people in our own class of life. 
Now, if Mammy was sick, you would n’t want to 
put her in your own bed.” 

“ I should feel just like it, mamma,” said Eva, 

“ because, then it would be handier to take care 
of her, and because, you know, my bed is better 
than hers.” 

Marie was in utter despair at the entire want 
of moral perception evinced in this reply. 

“ What can I do to make this child understand 
me?” she said. 
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“Nothing,” said Miss Ophelia, significantly. 

Eva looked sorry and disconcerted fur a mo¬ 
ment ; but children, luckily, do not keep to one 
impression long, and in a few moments she was 
merrily laughing at various things which she saw 
from the coaeh-windows, as it rattled along. 

# * * * * * 
t “Well, ladies,” said St. Clare, as they were 
comfortably seated at the dinner-table, “ and what 
was the bill of fare at church to-day ?” 

“ 0, Dr. G-preached a splendid sermon,” 

said Marie. “ It was just such a sermon as you 
ought to hear ; it expressed all my views ex- 
actly.” 

“ It must have been very improving,” said St. 
Clare “ The subject must have been an exten¬ 
sive one.” 

“ Well, I mean all my views about society, and 
such things,” said Marie. “The text was, 4 lie 
Lath made everything beautiful in its season; 5 
and he showed how all the orders and distinctions 
in society came from God ; and that it was so 
appropriate, you know, and beautiful, that some 
should be high and some low, and that some were 
born to rule and some to serve, and all that, you 
know ; and he applied it so well to all this ridic¬ 
ulous fuss that is made about slavery, and he 
proved distinctly that the Bible was on our side, 
and supported all our institutions so convincingly. 
I only wish you’d heard him.” 

“ O, I did n't need it,” said St. Clare. “ I can 
learn what does me as much good as that from 
the Picayune, any time, and smoke a cigar be¬ 
sides ; which I can’t do, you know, in a 
church.” 

“Why,” said Miss Ophelia, “don’t you be¬ 
lieve in these views ?” 

“ Who,— I ? You know I’m such a graeelcss 
dog that these religious aspects of such subjects 
don’t edify me much. If I was to say anything 
on this slavery matter, I would say out, fair and 
square, ‘ We 're in for it; we’ve got ’em, and 
mean to keep ’em, — it’s for our convenience and 
our interest;’ for that’s the long and short of it, 
— that’s just the whole of what all this sancti¬ 
fied stuff amounts to, after all ; and I think 
that will be intelligible to everybody, every¬ 
where.” 

“I do think, Augustine, you are so irrever¬ 
ent!” said Marie. “I think it’s shocking to 
hear you talk.’ 5 

“ Shocking ! it 5 s the truth. This religious talk 
on such matters, — why don’t they carry it a lit¬ 
tle further, and show the beauty, in its season, 
of a fellow’s taking a glass too much, and sitting 
a little too late over his cards, and various provi¬ 
dential arrangements of that sort, which are 
pretty frequent among us young men ; — we’d 
like to hear that those are right and godly, too.” 

“Well,” said Miss Ophelia, “do you think 
slavery right or wrong?” 

“I’m not going to have any of your horrid 
New England directness, cousin,” said St. Clare, 
gayly. “ If I answer that question, I know you ’ll 
be at n - e with half a dozen others, eaeh one harder 
than the last; and I’m not a going to define my 
position. I am one of the sort that lives by 
throwing stones at other people’s glass houses, 
but I never mean to put up -one for them to 
stone.” 

“That’s just the way he’s always talking,” 
said Marie ; “ you can't get any satisfaction out 
of him 1 believe i: ’s just because he don’t- like 
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religion, that he *s always running out m this 
way he’s been doing ” 

“Religion!” said St. Clare, in a tone that 
made both ladies look at him. “Religion! Is 
what you hear at church religion? Is that which 
can bend and turn, and deseend and ascend, to fit 
every erooked phrase of selfish, worldly society, 
religion ? Is that religion which is less scrupu¬ 
lous, less generous, less just, less considerate for 
man, than even my own ungodly, worldly, blinded 
nature? No! When I look for a religion, 1 must 
look for something above me, and not something 
beneath.” 

“ Then you don't believe that the Bible justifies 
slavery?” said Miss Ophelia. 

“The Bible was my mother's book,” said St. 
Clare. “By it she lived and died, and I would 
be very sorry to think it did. 1 ’d as soon desire 
to have it proved that my mother could drink 
brandy, chew tobaeeo, and swear, by way of satis¬ 
fying me that I did right in doing the same. It 
would n’t make me at all more satisfied with 
these things in myself, and it would take from 
me the eomfort of respecting her; and it really is 
a comfort, in this world, to have anything one 
can respect. In short, you see,” said ho, sud¬ 
denly resuming bis gay tone, “all I want is that 
different things be kept in different boxes. The 
whole frame-work of society, both in Europe and 
America, is made up of various things which will 
not stand the scrutiny of any very ideal standard 
of morality. It’s pretty generally understood 
that men don’t aspire after the absolute right, 
but only to do about as well as the rest of the 
world. Now, when any one speaks up, like a 
■man, and says slavery is neeessary to us, we ean’t 
get along without it, we should be beggared if 
we give it up, and, of course, we mean to hold on 
to it, — this is strong, clear, well-defined lan¬ 
guage ; it has the respectability of truth to it; 
and if we may judge by_their praetiee, the major¬ 
ity of the world will hear us out in it. But when 
he begins to put on a long face, and snuffle, and 
quote scripture, 1 ineline to think he is n't much 
better than he should he.” 

“ You are very uncharitable,” said Marie. 

“ Well,” said St. Clare, “suppose that some¬ 
thing should bring down the price of e< tton once 
and forever, and make the whole slave ] roperty a 
drug in the market, don't you think we should 
soon have another version of the scripture doc¬ 
trine ? What a flood of light would pour into the 
church, all at onee, and how immediately it would 
be discovered that everything in the Bible aud 
reason went the other way!” 

“ Well, at any rate,” said Marie, as slid ro- 
clined herself on a lounge, “I’m thankful I’m 
horn where slavery exists ; and I believe it’s 
right, — indeed, I feel it must he; and, at any 
rate, I’m sure I couldn’t get along without 
it.” 

‘I say, what do you think, Pussy?” said her 
father to Eva, who came in at this moment, with 
a flower in her hand. 

“ What about, papa ?” 

“ Why, whieh do yon like the best, — to l-ive 
as they do at your uncle’s, up in Vermont, or to 
have a house-full of servants, as we do?” 

“ 0, of course, our way is the pleasantest, 5 
said Eva. 

“ Why so?” said St. Clare, stroking her head 

“ Why, it makes so many more round you to 
love, you know,” said Eva, looking up earnestly 
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“ Now, that ’s just like Eva,” said Marie; 
«just one of her odd speeches !” 

“Is it an odd speech, papal” said Eva, whis- 
peringly, as she got upon his knee. 

“ Rather, as this world goes, Pussy,” said St. 
Clare. “ But where has my little Eva been, all 
dinner-time 1” 

“ 0, I ’ve been up in Tom’s room, hearing him 
sing, and Aunt Dinah gave me my dinner.” 

“ Hearing Tom sing, hey 1” 

“ 0, yes ! he sings such beautiful things about 
the New Jerusalem, and bright angels, and the 
land of Canaan.” 

“ I dare say ; it’s better than the opera, is n’t 
itl” 

“ Yes, and he’s going to teach them to me.” 

“ Singing lessons, heyl — you are coming on.” 

“Yes, he sings for me, and I read to him in 
my Billie; and he explains what it means, you 
know.” 

“ On jny word,” said Marie, laughing, “ that 
is the latest joke of the season !” 

“Tom isn’t a bad hand, now, at explaining 
scripture, I ’ll dare swear,” said St. Clare. 
“ Tom has a natural genius for religion. I 
wanted the horses out early, this morning, and I 
stole up to Tom’s eubiculum there, over the 
stables, and there I heard him holding a meeting 
by himself; and, in fact, I have n’t heard any¬ 
thing quite so savory as Tom’s prayer, this some 
time. He put in for me, with a zeal that was 
quite apostolic.” 

“ Perhaps he guessed you were listening. I’ve 
heard of that trick before.” 

“ If he did, he was n’t very politic; for he 
gave the Lord ^is opinion of me, pretty freely. 
Tom seemed to think there was decidedly room 
for improvement in me, and seemed very earnest 
that I should be converted.” 

“ I hope you ’ll lay it to heart,” said Miss 
Ophelia. 

“ I suppose you are much of the same opinion,” 
said St. Clare. “ Well, we shall see, — shan’t 
we, Eva?” 


CHAPTER NYII. 

THE FREEMAN’S DEFENCE. 

There was a gentle bustle at the Quaker house, 
as the afternoon drew to a close. Rachel Elalli- 
day moved quietly to and fro, collecting from her 
household stores such needments as could be 
arranged in the smallest compass, for the wan¬ 
derers who were to go forth that night. The 
afternoon shadows stretched eastward, and the 
round red sun stood thoughtfully on the horizon, 
and his beams shone yellow and calm into the 
little bed-roan where George and his wife were 
sitting. lie was sitting with his child on his knee, 
and his wife’s hand in his. Both looked thought¬ 
ful and serious, and traces of tears were on their 
cheeks. 

“ Yes, Eliza,” said George, “ I know all you 
say is true. You are a good child, — a great 
deal better than I am; and I will try to do as 
you say. I ’ll try to act worthy of a free man. 
I ’ll try to feel like a Christian. God Almighty 
knows that I’ve meant to do well, — tried hard 
io do well, — when everything has been against 
me , and now I 'll forget all the past, and put 
away every hard and bitter feeling, and read my 
Bible, and learn to be a good man.” 


“ And when we ge: tc Canada,’ said Eliza 
“ I can help you. I can do dress-making very 
well; and I understand fine washing and ironing; 
and between us we can find something to liv'J 
on.” 

“ Yes, Eliza, so long as we have each other and 
our boy. 0 ! Eliza, if these people only knew what 
a blessing it is for a man to feel that his wife and 
child belong to him! I’ve often wondered to see 
men that could call their wives and children their 
own fretting and worrying about anything else. 
Why, I feel rich and strong, though we have 
nothing but our bare hands. I feel as if I could 
scarcely ask God for any more. Yes, though I’ve 
worked hard every day, till I’m twenty-five years 
old, and have not a cent of money, nor a roof to 
cover me, nor a spot of land to call my own, yet, 
if they will only let me alone now, I will be sat¬ 
isfied— thankful; I will work, and send back the 
money for you and my boy. As to my old master, 
he has been paid five times over for all he ever 
spent for me. I don’t owe him anything.” 

“ But yet we are not quite out of danger,” 
said Eliza ; “ we.are not yet in Canada.” 

“ Time,” said George, “ but it seems as if I 
smelt the free air, and it makes me strong.” 

At this moment, voices were heard in the outer 
apartment, in earnest conversation, and very soon 
a rap was heard on the door. Eliza started and 
opened it. 

Simeon Hallidav was there, and with him a 
Quaker brother, whom he introduced as Phineas 
Fletcher. Phineas was tall and lathy, red-haired, 
with an expression of great acuteness and shrewd¬ 
ness in his face. He had not the placid, quiet, 
unworldly air of Simeon Ilalliday ; on the contra¬ 
ry, a particularly wide-awake and au fait appear¬ 
ance, like a man who rather prides himself on 
knowing what he is about, and keeping a bright 
look-out ahead ; peculiarities which sorted rather 
oddly with his broad brim and formal phraseology. 

“ Our friend Phineas hath discovered something 
of importance to the interests of thee and thy 
party, George,” said Simeon ; “ it were well for 
thee to hear it.” 

“ That I have,” said Phineas, “ and it shows 
the use of a man’s always sleeping with one ear 
open, in certain places, as I’ve alwa} r s said. Last 
night I stopped at a little lone tavern, back on 
the road. Thee remembers the place, Simeon, 
where we fecld some apples, last year, to that fat 
woman, with the great ear-rings. Web, I was 
tired with hard driving; and, after my supper, I 
stretched myself down on a pile of bags m the 
corner, and pulled a buffalo over me, to wait till 
my bed was ready; and what does I do, but get 
fast asleep!” 

“ With one ear open, Phineas ?” said Simeon, 
quietly. 

“ No ; I slept, ears and all, for an hour or two, 
for I was pretty well tired ; but when I came to 
myself a little, I found that there were some men 
in the room, sitting round a table, drinking and 
talking ; and I thought, before I made much mus¬ 
ter, I’d just see what they were up to, especially 
as I heard them say something about the Quakers. 
‘ So,’ says one, ‘ they are up in the Quaker set¬ 
tlement, ho doubt,’ says he. Then I listened 
with both ears, and I found that they were talking 
about this very party. So I lay and heard them 
lay off all their plans. This young man, they 
said, was to be sent back to Kentucky, to his 
master, who was going to make an example of 
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him, to keep all niggers from running away ; and 
his wife two of them were going to run down to 
New Orleans to sell, on their own account, and 
they cal minted to get sixteen or eighteen hundred 
dollars for her; and the child, they said, was 
going to a trader, who had bought him ; and then 
there was the boy Jim, and his mother, they 
were to go back to their masters in Kentucky. 
They said that there were two constables, in a 
tow* a tittle piece ahead, who would go in with 
’em to get ’em taken up, and the young woman 
was to be taken before a judge ; and one of the 
fellows, who is small and «*i.moth-spoken, was to 
swear to her for his property, and get her deliv¬ 
ered over to him to take south. They ’ve got a 
right notion of the track we are going to-night; 
and they ‘11 be down after us, six or eight strong. 
So, now, what’s to be done?” 

The grouj" that stood in various attitudes, after 
this communication, were worthy of a painter. 
Rachel llalliday, who had taken her hands out 
of a batch of biscuit, to hear the news, stood 
with them upraised and floury, and with a face 
of the deepest concern. Simeon looked pro¬ 
foundly thoughtful; Eliza had thrown her arms 
around her husband, and was looking up to him. 
George stood with clenched hands and glowing 
ayes, and looking as any other man might look, 
whose wife was to be sold at auction, and son 
gent to a trader, all under the shelter of a Chris¬ 
tian nation's laws. 

“What shall we do, George?” said Eliza, 
faintly. 

“ I know what 7 shall do,” said George, as he 
stepped into the little room, and began examining 
his pistols. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Phineas, nodding his head to 
Simeon, “ thou seest, Simeon, how it will work.” 

“ I see,” said Simeon, sighing ; “ I pray it 
come not to that.” ’ * 

“ I don't want to involve any one with or for 
me,” said George. “ If you will lend me your 
vehicle and direct me, I will drive alone to the 
next stand. Jim is a giant in strength, and 
brave as death and despair, and so am I.” 

“ Ah, well, friend,” said Phineas, “ but thee’ll 
need a driver, for all that. Thee’s quite wel¬ 
come to do all the fighting, thee knows ; but I 
know a thing or two about the road, that thee 
does n’t.” 

“But I don’t want to involve you,” said 
George. 

“ Involve,” said Phineas, with a curious and 
keen expression of face. “ When thee does in¬ 
volve me, please to let me know.” 

“ Phineas is a wise and skilful man,” said 
Simeon. “Thee does well, George, to abide by 
his judgment; and,” he added, laying his hand 
kindly on George’s shoulder, and pointing to the 
istols, “ be not over hasty with these, —young 
lood is hot.” 

“ l will attaek no man,” said George. “ All I 
ask of this country is to be let alone, and I will 
go out peaceably ; but,” — he paused, and his 
brow darkened and his face worked, — “I’ve 
had a sister sold in that New Orleans market. I 
know what they are sold for; and am I going to 
stand by and see them take ray wife and sell her, 
when God has given me a pair of strong arms to 
defend her? No ; God help me ! I 'll fight to the 
last breath, before they shall take my wife and 
son. Can you blame me?” 

“ Mortal man cannot blame thee, George. 
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Flesh and blood coull net do otherwise, said 
Simeon. “ Woe unti the world because of 
offences, but woe unto them hrough whom the 
offence eometh.” 

“ Would not even you, sir, lo the same, in my 
place?” " 

“ I pray that I be not tried,” said Simeon; “ the 
flesh is weak.” 

“ I think my flesh would be pretty tolerable 
strong, in such a case,” said Phineas, stretching 
out a pair of arms like the sails of a windmill. 
“ I an't sure, friend George, that I shouldn't 
hold a fellow for thee, if thee had any accounts 
to settle with him.” , 

“ If man should ever resist evil,” said Simeon, 
“ then George should feel free to do it now ; but 
the leaders of our people taught a more excellent 
way; for the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness ff God ; but it goes sorely against 
the corrupt will of man, and none can receive it 
save they to whom it is given. Let us pray .the 
Lord that we be not tempted.” 

“ And so I do,” said Phineas ; “ but if we are 

tempted too much-why, let them look out 

that‘s all!” 

“ It’s quite plain thee was n't born a Friend,’ 
said Simeon, smiling. “ The old nature hath its 
way in thee pretty strong as yet.” 

To tell the -truth Phineas had been a hearty, 
two-fisted backwoodsman, a vigorous hunter, and 
a dead shot at a buck ; but, having wooed a pretty 
Quakeress, had been moved by the power of her 
charms to join the society in his neighborhood ; 
and though he was an honest, sober, and efficient 
member, and nothing particular could be alleged 
against him, yet the more spiritual among them 
could not but discern an exceeding lack of savor 
in his developments. 

“ Friend Phineas will ever have ways of his 
own,” said Rachel llalliday, smiling ; “ but we all 
think that his heart is in the right place, after 
all.” 

“Well,” said George, “isn’t it best that we 
hasten our flight ?” 

“ I got up at four o’clock, and came on with all 
speed, full two or three hours ahead of them, if 
they start at the time they planned. It is n't safe 
to start till dark, at any rate; for there are some 
evil persons in the villages ahead, that might be 
disposed to meddle with us, if they saw our wagon, 
and that would delay us more than the waiting ; 
but in two hours I think we may venture. I will 
go over to Michael Cross, and engage him to come 
behind on his sw r ift nag, and keep a bright look¬ 
out on the road, and warn us if any company of 
men come on. Michael keeps a horse that can 
soon get ahead of most other horses ; and he could 
shoot ahead and let us know, if there were any 
danger. I am going out now to warn Jim and 
the old woman to be in readiness, and to see about 
the horse. We have a pretty fair start, and stand 
a good chance to get to the stand before they can 
come up with us. So, have good courage, friend 
George ; this is n’t the first ugly scrape that 1 ’vo 
been in with thy people,” said Phineas, as he 
closed the door. 

“ Phineas is pretty shrewd,” said Simeon. ‘ lie 
will do the best that can be done for thee, George ” 

“ All I am sorry for,” said George, “ is the risk 
to you.” 

“ Thee ’ll mueh oblige us, friend George, to say 
no more about that. What we do we are con¬ 
science bound to do; we can do no other way. 
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And now, mother,’ said he, turning to Rachel, 
'‘hurty thy preparations for these friends, for we 
must not send them away fasting.” 

And while Rachel and her children were busy 
making corn-eake, and cooking ham and chicken, 
and hurrying on the et ceteras of the evening meal, 
George and his wife sat in their little room, with 
their arms folded about each other, in such talk as 
husband and wife have when they know that a few 
hours may part them forever. 

“Eliza,” said George, “people that have 
friends, and houses, and lands, and money, and 
all those things, cant love as we do, who have 
nothing but each other. Till I knew you, Eliza, 
no creature ever had loved me, but my poor, 
heart-broken mother and sister. I saw poor Emily 
that morning the trader carried her off. She eame 
to the corner where I was lying asleep, and said, 
‘ Poor George, your last friend is going. What 
will become of you, poor boy ?’ And I got up and 
threw my arms round her, and cried and sobbed, 
and she cried too ; and those were the last kind 
words I got for ten long years ; and my heart all 
withered up, and as dry as ashes, till I met 
you. And your loving me, — why, it was almost 
like raising un<* from the dead ! 1 ’ve been a new 

man ever since : And now, Eliza, I ’ll give my 
last drop of blood, but they shall not take you from 
me. Whoever gets you must walk over my dead 
body.” 

“ 0 Lord, have merey!” said F:iza, sobbing. 
“ If he will only let us get out c £ this country 
together, that is all we ask.” 

“ Is God on their side ?” said George, speaking 
less to Ids wife than pouring out his own bitter 
thoughts. “ Docs he see all they do ? Why does 
he let such things happen 1 And they tell us that 
the Bible is on their side ; certainly all the power 
is. They are rich, and healthy, and happy ; they 
are members of churches, expecting to go to 
heaven ; and they get along so easy in the world, 
and have it all their own way ; and poor, honest, 
faithful Christians, — Christians as good or better 
than they, — are lying in the very dust under 
their feet. They buy ’em and sell ’em, and make 
trade of their hearts’ blood, and groans and tears, 
— and God lets them.” 

“ Friend George,” said Simeon, from the kitch¬ 
en , “ listen to this Psalm ; it may do thee good.” 

George drew Ins seat near the door, and Eliza, 
wiping her tears, came forward also to listen, while 
Simeon read as follows : 

“ But as for me, my feet were almost gone ; my 
steps hud well-nigh slipped. For I was envious 
of the foolish, when I saw the prosperity of the 
wicked. They are not in trouble like other men, 
’neither are they plagued like other men. There¬ 
fore, pride compasseth them as a chain ; violence 
covereth them as a garment. Their eyes stand 
out with fatness ; they have more than heart could 
wish. They are corrupt, and speak wickedly con¬ 
cerning oppression ; they speak loftily. Therefore 
his people return, and the waters of a full cup 
are wrung out of them, and they say, IIow doth 
God know? and is there knowledge in the Most 
High?” 

“ Is not that the way thee feels, George?” 

“ It is so, indeed,” said George, — “ as well as 
I could have written it myself.” 

“ Then, hear,” said Simeon : “ When I thought 
to know this, it was too painful for me until I 
Trent unt; the sanctuary of G 1. Then understood 


I their end. Surely thou didst set them in slippery 
places, thou eastedst them down to destruction 
As a dream when one awaketh, so, 0 Lord, wher 
thou awakest, thou shalt despise their image 
Nevertheless, I am continually with thee ; thou 
hast holden me by my right hand. Thou shalt 
guide me by thy counsel, and afterwards receive 
me to glory. It is good for me to draw near unto 
God. I have put my trust in the Lord God.” 

The words of holy trust, breathed by the friendly 
old man, stole like saered music over the harassed 
and chafed spirit of George ; and after he ceased, 
he sat with a gentle and subdued expression on 
his fine features. 

“ If this world were all, George,” said *Simeon, 
“thee might, indeed, ask, Where is the Lord? 
But it is often those who have least of all in this 
life whom he chooseth for the kingdom. Put thy 
trust in Him, and, no matter what befalls theo 
here, he will make all right hereafter.” 

If these words had been spoken by some easyj 
self-indulgent exborter, from whose mouth they 
might have come merely as pious and rhetorical 
flourish, proper to be used to people in distress, 
perhaps they might not have had much effect; but 
coming from one who daily and calmly risked fine 
and imprisonment for the cause of God and man, 
they had a weight that eouhl not but be felt, and 
both the poor, desolate fugitives found calmness 
and strength breathing into them from it. 

And now Rachel took Eliza's hand kindly, and 
led the way to the supper-table. As they were 
sitting down, a light tap sounded at the door, 
and Ruth entered. 

“I just ran in,” she said, “with these little 
stockings for the boy, — three pair, nice, warm 
woollen ones. It will be so cold, thee knows, in 
Canada! Does thee keep up good courage, 
Eliza?” she added, tripping round to Eliza’s side 
of the table, and shaking her warmly by the 
hand, and slipping a seed-cake into Harry’s hand. 
“ I brought a little pareel of these for him,” she 
said, tugging at her poeket to get out the pack¬ 
age. “ Children, thee knows, will always be 
eating.” 

“ 0, thank you ; you are too kind,” said Eliza. 

“ Come, Ruth, sit down to supper,” said 
Raehel. 

“ I eould n’t, any way. I left John with the 
baby, and some biscuits in the oven ; and I can’t 
stay a moment, else John will burn up all the 
biseuits, and give the baby all the sugar in the 
bowl. That’s the way he does,” said the little 
Quakeress, laughing. “ So, good-by, Eliza ; 
good-by, George ; the Lord grant thee a safe 
journey,” and, with a few tripping steps, Ruth 
was out of the apartment. 

A little while after supper, a large covered 
wagon drew up before the door ; the night was 
clear star-light; and Phineas jumped 1 riskly 
down from his seat to arrange his passengers. 
George walked out of the door, with his child on 
one arm and his wife on the other. His step was 
firm, his faee settled and resolute. Raehel and 
Simeon eame out after them. 

“You get out a moment,” said Phineas to 
those inside, “ and let me fix the back of the 
wagon, there, for the woinen-folks and boy.” 

“ Here are two buffaloes ” said Rachel. 
“ Make the seats as comfortable as may be ; it’s 
hard riding all night.” 

Jim came out first, and carefully assisted out 
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Lis old mother, who clung to his arm, and looked 
anxiously about, as if she expected the pursuer 
every moment. » 

“Jim, are your pistols all in order?” said 
George, in a low, firm voice. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Jim. 

“ And you’ve no doubt what you shall do, if 
they come ?” 

“ I rather think I have n’t,” said Jim, throwing 
open his broad chest, and taking a deep breath. 
“ Do you think I ’ll let them get mother again ?” 

During this brief colloquy, Eliza had been tak¬ 
ing her leave of her kind friend, Rachel, and was 
handed into the carriage by Simeon, and, creep¬ 
ing into the back part with her boy, sat down 
among the buffalo-skins. The old woman was 
next handed in and seated, and George and 
Jim placed on a rough board seat front of them, 
and Phineas mounted in front. 

“ Farewell, my frieuds,” said Simeon, from 
without. 

“ God bless you !” answered all from within. 

And the wagon drove off, rattling and jolting 
over the frozen road. 

There was no opportunity for conversation, on 
account of the roughness of the way and thejioise 
of the -wheels. The vehicle, therefore, rumbled 
on, through long, dark stretches of woodland, — 
over wide, dreary plains, — up hills, and down 
valleys, — and on, on, on they jogged, hour after 
hour. The child soon fell asleep, and lay heavily 
in liis mother’s lap. The poor, frightened old 
woman at last forgot her fears ; and even Eliza, 
as the night waned, found all her anxieties insuf¬ 
ficient to keep her eyes from closing. Phineas 
seemed, on the whole, the briskest of the com¬ 
pany, and beguiled his long drive with Avhistling 
certain very unquaker-like songs, as he went on. 

But about three o'clock George's ear caught 
the hasty and decided click of a horse’s hoof com¬ 
ing behind them at some distance, and jogged 
Phineas by the/-elbow. Phineas pulled up his 
horses, and listened. 

“ That must be Michael,” he said ; “ I think I 
know the sound of his gallop and he rose up 
and stretched his head anxiously back over the 
road. 

A man riding in hot haste was now dimly de¬ 
scried at the top of a distant hill. 

“There he is, I do believe!” said Phineas. 
George and Jim both sprang out of the wagon, 
before they knew what they were doing. All 
stood intensely silent, with their faces turned 
towards the expected messenger. On he came. 
Now he went down into a valley, where they 
could not see him; but they heard the sharp, 
hasty tramp, rising nearer and nearer; at last 
they saw him emerge on the top of an eminence, 
within hail. 

“ Yes, that’s Michael!” said Phineas; and, 
raising his voice, “ Hulloa, there, Michael!” 

“ Phineas ! is that thee?” 

“ Yes ; what news — they coming ?” 

“ Right on behind, eight or ten of them, hot 
with brandy, swearing and foaming like so many 
wolves.” 

And, just as he spoke, a breeze brought the 
faint sound of galloping horsemen towards them. 

“ In with you, — quick, boys, in said Phin¬ 
eas. “If you must fight, wait till I get you a 
pieee ahead.” And with the word, both jumped 
in, and Phineas lashed the horses to a run, the 
horseman keeping close beside them. The wage n 


rattled, jumped, almost flew, over the frozen 
ground ; but plainer, and still plainer, came the 
noise of pursuing horsemen behind. The women 
heard it, and, looking anxiously out, saw, far in 
the rear, on the brow of a distant hill, a party of 
men looming up against the red-streaked sky of 
early dawn. Another hill, and their pursuers 
had evidently caught sight of their wagon, whose 
white cloth-covered top made it conspicuous at 
some distance, and a loud yell of brutal triumph 
came forward on the wind. Eliza sickened, and 
strained her child closer to her bosom; the old 
woman prayed and groaned, and George and Jim 
clenched their pistols with the grasp of despair. 
The pursuers gained on them fast; the carriage 
made a sudden turn, and brought them near a 
ledge of a steep overhanging rock, that rose in an 
isolated ridge or clump in a large lot, which was,. 
all around it, quite clear and smooth. This iso¬ 
lated pile, or range of rocks, rose up black and 
heavy against the brightening sky, and seemed 
to promise shelter and concealment. It was a 
place well known to Phineas, who had been 
familiar with the spot in his hunting days ; and 
it was to gain this point he had been racing his 
horses. 

“ Now for it!” said he, suddenly checking his 
horses, and springing from his seat to the ground. 
“ Out with you, in a twinkling, every one, and 
up into these rocks with me. Michael, thee tie 
thy horse to the wagon, and drive ahead to Ani- 
ariah’s, and get him and his boys to come back 
and talk to these fellows.” 

In a twinkling they were all out of the car¬ 
riage. 

“ There,” said Phineas, catching up Harry, 
“ you, eaeh of you, see to the women ; and run, 
now , if you ever did run !” 

There needed no exhortation. Quicker than 
we can say it, the whole party were over the 
fence, making with all speed for the rocks, while 
Michael, throwing himself from liis horse, and 
fastening the bridle to the wagon, began driving 
it rapidly away. 

“ Come ahead,” said Phineas, as they reached 
the rocks, and saw, in the mingled starlight and 
dawn, the traces of a rude but plainly marked 
foot-path leading up among them ; “this is one 
of our old hunting-dens. Come up !” 

Phineas went before, springing uj ti.e rocks 
like a goat, with the boy in his arms. Jim came 
second, bearing his trembling old mother over his 
shoulder, and George and Eliza brought up the 
rear. The party of horsemen came up to the 
fence, and, with mingled shouts and oaths, were 
dismounting, to prepare to follow them. A few 
moments’ scrambling brought them to the top of 
the ledge: the path then passed between a nar¬ 
row defile, where only one could walk at a time, 
till suddenly they came to a rift or chasm more 
than a yard in breadth, and beyond which lay a 
pile of rocks, separate from the rest of the ledge, 
standing full thirty feet high, with its sides steep 
and perpendicular as those of a castle. Phineas 
easily leaped the chasm, and sat down the boy on 
a smooth, flat platform of crisp white moss, that 
covered the top of the rock. 

“Over with you!” he called; “spring, now, 
once, for your lives !” said he, as one after another 
sprang across. Several fragments of loose stone 
formed a kind of breast-work, which sheltered 
their position from the observation of those Ik>- 
low. 
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“ W§11, here we all are,” said Phineas, peep¬ 
ing over the stone breast-work to watch the as¬ 
sailants, who were coining tumultuously up under 
the rocks. “ Let ’em get us, if they can. Who¬ 
ever comes here has to walk single file between 
those two rocks, in fair range of your pistols, 
boys, d’ye see?” 

“ I do see,” said George; “and now, as this 
matter is ours, let us take all the risk, and do all 
the fighting.” 

“Thee's quite welcome to do the fighting, 
George,” said Phineas, chewing some checker- 
berry-leavcs as he spoke; “ but I may have the 
fun of looking on, I suppose. But see, these fel¬ 
lows are kinder debating down there, and looking 
up, like hens when they are going to fly up on to 
the roost. Hadn't tliee better give ’em a word 
of advice, before they come up, just to tell ’em 
handsomely they ’ll be shot if they do?” 

The party beneath, now more apparent in the 
light of the dawn, consisted of our old acquaint¬ 
ances, Tom Loker and Marks, Avith two con¬ 
stables, and a posse consisting of such nrwdies at 
the last tavern as could be engaged by a little 
biandy to go and help the fun of trapping a set 
of niggers. 

“ Well, Tom, yer coons are farly treed,” said 
one. 

“ Yes, I see ’em go up right here,” said Tom ; 
“and here’s a path. I’m for going right up. 
They can't jump doAvn in a hurry, and it won’t 
take long to ferret ’em out.” 

“ But, Torn, they might fire at us from behind 
the rocks,” said Marks. “ That would be ugly, 
you knoAv.” 

“ Ugh! ' said Tom, Avith a sneer. “ Ahvays 
for saving your skin, Marks! No danger! nig¬ 
gers are too plaguy scared !” 

“ I don’t know Avliy I shouldn't save my skin,” 
said Marks. “It’s the best I Ve got; and nig¬ 
gers do fight like the devil, sometimes.” 

At this moment, George appeared on the top 
of a rock above them, and, speaking in a calm, 
clear voice, said, 

“ Gentlemen, who are you, doAvn there, and 
what do you Avant?” 

“ We Avant a party of runaAvay niggers,” said 
Tom Loker. “ One George Harris, andi Eliza Har¬ 
ris, and their son, and Jim Selden, and an old 
woman. We’ve got the officers, here, and a 
warrant to take ’em; and we ’re going to have 
’em, too. D’ye hear? An't you George Harris, 
that belongs to Mr. Harris, of Shelby county, 
Kentucky?” 

“ I am George Harris. A Mr. Harris, of Ken¬ 
tucky, did call me his property. But novv I’m a 
free man, standing on God s free soil; and my 
wife and my child I claim as mine. Jim and his 
mother are here. We have arms to defend our¬ 
selves, and Ave mean to do it. You can come up, 
if you like ; but the first one of you that comes 
within the range of our bullets is a dead man, 
and the next, and the next; and soon till the 
last. ’ ’ 

“0, come, come!” said a short, puffy man, 
stepping forward, and blowing his nose as he did 
so. “ Young man, this an’t no kind of talk at 
all for you. You see, we re officers of justice. 
We’ve got the Iuav on our side, and the poAA'er, 
and so forth ; so you’d better give up peaceably, 
you “ec; for you ’II certainly have to give up, at 
|ast.” 

“ I know very well that you’ve got the laAV on j 
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your side, and the power,” said George, bitterly. 

“ You mean to take my wife to sell in New 
Orleans, and put my boy like a calf in a trader’s 
pen, and send Jim’s old mother to the brute 
that Avhipped and abused her before, because he 
couldn’t abuse her son. You Avant to send Jim 
and me back to be whipped and tortured, and 
ground doAvn under the heels of them that you 
call masters ; and your laws will bear you out in . 
it,—more shame for you and them! But you 
haven’t got us. We don’t oavii your laws; we 
don’t oavii your country; Ave stand here as free, 
under God’s sky, as you are; and, by the great 
God that made us, we ‘11 fight for our liberty till 
we die.” 

George stood out in fair sight, on the top of 
the rock, as he made.his declaration of independ¬ 
ence ; the glow of dawn gave a flush to hie 
swarthy cheek, and bitter indignation and de 
spair gave fire to his dark eye ; and, as if appeal¬ 
ing from man to the justice of God, he raised his 
hand to heaven as he spoke. 

If it had been only a Hungarian youth, now 
bravely defending in some mountain fastness the 
retreat of fugitives escaping from Austria into 
America, this would have been sublime heroism; 
but, as it Avas a youth of African descent, defend¬ 
ing the retreat of fugitives through America into 
Canada, of course we are too well instructed and 
patriotic to see any heroism in it; and if any of 
our readers do, they must do it on their OAvn 
private responsibility. When despairing Hun¬ 
garian fugitives make their way, against all the 
search-warrants and authorities of their lawful 
gOA T ernment, to America, press and political cab¬ 
inet ring Avith applause and Avelcome. When 
despairing African fugitives do the same thing, 

— it is — what is it? 

Be it as it may, it. is certain that the attitude, 
eye, voice, manner, of the speaker, for a moment 
struck the party below to silence. There is some¬ 
thing in boldness and determination that for a 
time hushes even the rudest nature. Marks Avas 
the only one Avho remained Avholly untouched. 

He was deliberately cocking his pistol, and, in 
the momentary silence that followed George’s 
speech, he firecl at him. 

“ Ye see ye get jist as much for him dead as 
alive in Kentucky,” he said, coolly, as he wiped 
his pistol on his coat-sleeve. 

George sprang backward,—Eliza uttered a 
shriek, — the ball had passed close to his hair, 
had nearly grazed the cheek of his Avife, and 
struck in the tree above. 

“ It’s nothing, Eliza,” said George, quickly. 

“ Thee ’d better keep out of sight, Avith thy 
speechifying,” said Phineas ; “ they ’re mega 
scamps.” 

“ Noav, Jim,” said George, “look that your 
pistols are all right, and Avatch that pass Avith me. , 
The first man that shows himself I fire at; you 
take the second, and so on. It won’t do, you 
know, to waste two shots on one.” 

“ But Avhat if you don’t hit?” 

“ I shall bit,” said Geoig$» 'xiolly. 

“ Good ! now. there’s stufif in that fellow,” 
muttered Phineas, between his teeth. 

The party below, after Marks had fired, stood, 
for a moment, rather undecided. 

“ I think you must have hit some on ’em,” 
said one of the men. “ I heard a squeal!” 

“I’m going right up, for one,” said Tom. “ I 
j never Avas afraid of niggers, and I an’t going to 
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be now. Who' goes after!” he said, springing 
up the rocks. 

George heard the words distinctly. He drew 
up his pistol, examined it, pointed ft towards 
that point in the defile where the first man would 
appear. 

One of the most courageous of the party fol¬ 
lowed Tom, and, the way being thus made, the 
whole party began pushing up the rock, — the 
hindermost pushing the front ones faster than 
they would have gone of themselves. On they 
came, and in a moment the burly form of Tom 
appeared in sight, almost at the verge of the 
chasm. 

George fired, — the shot entered his side,— 
but, though wounded, he would not retreat, but, 
with a yell like that of a mad bull, he was leap¬ 
ing right across the chasm into the party. 

li Friend,” said Phineas, suddenly stepping to 
the froi t, and meeting him with a push from his 
long arms, “ thee is n’t wanted here.” 

Down he fell into the chasm, crackling down 
among trees, bushes, logs, loose stones, till he 
lay, bruised and groaning, thirty feet below. 
The fall might have killed him, had it not been 
broken and moderated by his clothes catching in 
the branches of a large tree ; but he came down 
with some force, however, — more than was at 
all agreeable or convenient. 

“ Lord help us, they are perfect devils !” said 
Marks, heading the retreat down the rocks with 
much more of a will than he had joined the as¬ 
cent, while all the party came tumbling precipi¬ 
tately after him, — the fat constable, in partic¬ 
ular, blowing and puffing in a very energetic 
manner. 

“I say, fellers,” said Marks, “you jist go 
round and pick up Tom, there, while I run and 
get on to my horse, to go back for help, —that's 
you;” and, without minding the hootings and 
jeers of his company, Marks was as good as his 
word, and was soon seen galloping away. 

“Was ever such a sneaking varmint!” said 
one of the men : “to come on his business, and 
he clear out and leave us this yer way !” 

“ Well, we must pick up that feller,” said an¬ 
other. “ Cuss me if I much care whether he is 
de'ad or alive.” 

The men, led by the groans of Tom, scrambled 
and crackled through stumps, logs and bushes, to 
where that hero lay groaning and swearing, with 
alternate vehemence. 

“Ye keep it agoing pretty loud, Tom,” said 
me. “ Ye much hurt ?” 

“Don’t know. Get me up, can’t ye? Blast 
that infernal Quaker! If it had n’t been for him, 
I’d a pitched some on ’em down here, to see how 
they liked it.” 

With much labor and groaning, the fallen hero 
was assisted to rise ; and, with one holding him 
up under each shoulder, they got him as far as 
the horses. 

“ If you could only get me a mile back to that 
ar _ tavern. Give me a handkerchief or some¬ 
thing, to stuff into this place, and stop this in¬ 
fernal bleeding.” 

George looked over the rocks, and saw them 
trying to lift the burly form of Tom into the sad¬ 
dle. After two or three ineffectual attempts, he 
reeled, and fell heavily to the ground. 

“ 0, I hope he is n't killed !” said Eliza, who, 
with all the party, stood watching the pro¬ 
ceeding 
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“Why. not?” said Phineas; “serves him 
right.” 

“ Because after death comes the judgment,” 
said Eliza. 

“ Yes,” said the old woman, who had been 
groaning and praying, in her Methodist fashion, 
during all the encounter. “ it’s an awful case for 
the poor erittur's soul.” 

“ On my word, they ’re leaving him, I do be¬ 
lieve,” said Phineas. 

It was true; for after some appearance of ir¬ 
resolution and consultation, the whole party got 
on their horses and rode away. When "they 
were quite out of sight, Phineas began to bestir 
himself. 

“ Well, we must go down and walk a piece,” 
he said. “ I told Michael to go forward and 
bring help, and be along back here with the 
wagon ; but we shall have to walk a piece along 
the road, I reckon, to meet them. The Lord 
grant he be along soon ! It’s early in the day ; 
there won’t be much travel afoot yet a while; 
we an’t much more than two miles from our 
stopping-place. If the road hadn't been sc 
rough last night, we could have outrun ’em 
entirely.” 

As the party neared the fence, they discovered 
in the distance, along the road, their own wagon 
coming back, accompanied by some men on horse¬ 
back. 

“ Well, now, there’s Michael, and Stephen, 
and Amariah,” exclaimed Phineas, joyfully. 
“Now we are made, — as safe as if we’d got 
there.” 

“ Well, do stop, then,” said Eliza, “ and do 
something for that poor man ; he’s groaning 
dreadfully.” 

“ It would be no more than Christian,” said 
George ; “ let’s take him up and carry him on.” 

“And doctor him up among the Quakers!” 
said Phineas; “pretty well, that! Well, I 
don’t care if we do. Here, let's have a look at 
him ;” and Phineas, who, in the course of his 
hunting and backwoods life, had acquired some 
rude experience of surgery, kneeled down by the 
wounded man, and began a careful examination 
of his condition. 

“Marks,” said Tom, feebly, “is that you, 
Marks ? ’ ’ 

“No; I reckon ’tan’t, friend,” said Phineas. 
“ Much Marks cares for thee, if his own skin ’a 
safe. lie’s off, long ago.” 

“ I believe I’m done for,” said Tom. “The 
cussed sneaking dog, to leave me to die alone! 
My poor old mother always told me’t would fce 
so.” 

“ La sakes ! jist hear the poor erittur. He 's 
got a mammy, now,” said the old negress. “I 
can’t help kinder pityin’ on him.” 

“ Softly, softly; don’t thee snap and snarl, 
friend,” said Phineas, as Tom winced and pushed 
his hand away. “ Thee has no chance, unless I 
stop the bleecling.” And Phineas busied him¬ 
self with making some off-hand surgical arrange¬ 
ments with his own pocket-handkerchief, and 
such as could be mustered in the company. 

“ You pushed me down there,” said Tom, 
faintly. 

“ Well, if I hadn't, thee would have pushed ».s 
down, thee sees,” said Phineas, as he stooped to 
apply his bandage. “ There, there, — let me fix 
this bandage. We mean well to thee; v..* hear 
no malice. Thee shall bo taken to a Ipouse where 
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they ’ll nurse thee first rate, — as well as thy own 
mother could.” 

Tom groaned, and shut his eyes. In men of 
his class, vigor and resolution are entirely a 
pnysical matter, and ooze out with the flowing 
of the tyood ; and the gigantic fellow really 
looked piteous in his helplessness. 

The other party now came up. The seats 
were taken out of the wagon. The buffalo-skins, 
doubled in fours, were spread all along one side, 
and four men, with great difficulty, lifted the heavy 
form of Tom into it. Before he was gotten in, 
he fainted entirely. The old negress, in the 
abundance of her compassion, sat down on the 
bottom, and took his head in her lap. Eliza, 
George and Jim, bestowed themselves, as well as 
they could, in the remaining space, and the 
whole party set forward. 

“What do you think of him'?” said George, 
who sat by Phineas in front. 

“ Well, it "s only a pretty deep flesh-wound ; 
but, then, tumbling and scratching down that 
place did n't help him much. It has bled pretty 
freely, — pretty much dreaned him out, courage 
and all, — but he ’ll get over it, and may be learn 
a thing or two by it.” 

“ I’m glad to hear you say so,” said George. 
“ It would always be a heavy thought to me, if 
I'd caused his aeath, even in a just cause.” 

“ Yes,” said Phineas, “ killing is an ugly 
operation, any way they ’ll fix it, — man or 
beast. 1 ’ve been a great hunter, in my day, and 
I tell thee I’ve seen a buck that was shot" down, 
and a dying, look that way on a feller with his 
eye, that it reely most made a feller feel wicked 
for killing on him; and humhn creatures is a 
more serious consideration yet, bein’, as thy 
wife says, that the judgment comes to ’em after 
death. So I don't know as our people's notions 
on these matters is too strict; and, considerin’ 
how I was raised, I fell in with them pretty con¬ 
siderably.” 

“ What shall you do with this poor fellow?” 
said George. 

“0, carry him along to Amariah’s. There’s 
old Grandmam Stephens there, — Dorcas, they 
call her, — she’s most an amazin’nurse. She 
takes to nursing real natural, and an't never 
better suited than when she gets a sick body to 
tend. We may reckon on turning him over to 
her for a fortnightor so.” 

A ride of about an hour more brought the 
party to a neat farm-house, where the weary 
travellers were received to an abundant breakfast. 
Tom Laker was soon carefully deposited in a much 
cleaner and softer bed than he had ever been in 
the habit of occupying. His wound was care¬ 
fully dressed and bandaged, and he lay languidly 
opening and shutting his eyes on the white 
window-curtains and gently-gliding figures of his 
sick room, like a weary child. And here, for the 
present, we shall take our leave of one party. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

miss Ophelia’s experiences and opinions. 

Our friend Tom, in his own simple musings, 
often compared his more fortunate lot, in the 
bondage into which he was cast, with that of 
Joseph in Egypt; and, in fact, as time went on, 
uid ho developed more and more under the eye 
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of his master, the strength of the parallel 
creased. 

St. Clare was indolent and careless of money 
Hitherto the providing and markeiing had been 
principally done by Adolph, who was, to the full, 
as careless and extravagant as his master ; and, 
between them both, they had carried on the dis¬ 
persing process with great alacrity. Accustomed, 
for many years, to regard his master’s property 
as his own care, Tom saw, with an uneasiness he 
could scarcely repress, the wasteful expenditure 
of the establishment; and, in the quiet, indirect 
way which his class often acquire, would some¬ 
times make his own suggestions. 

St. Clare at first employed him occasionally; 
hut, struck with his soundness of mind and good 
business capacity, he confided in him more and 
more, till gradually all the marketing and provid¬ 
ing for the family were intrusted to him. 

“ No, no, Adolph,” he said, one day, as Adolph 
was deprecating the passing of power out of his 
hands ; “ let Tom alone. You only understand 
what you want; Tom understands cost and como 
to ; and there may be some end to money, bye 
and bye, if we don’t let somebody do that.” 

Trusted to an unlimited extent by a careless 
master, who handed him a bill without looking 
at it, and pocketed the change without connting 
it, Tom had every facility and temptation to dis¬ 
honesty ; and nothing but an impregnable sim¬ 
plicity of nature, strengthened by Christian faith, 
could have kept him from it. But, to that nature, 
the very unbounded trust reposed in him was bond 
and seal for the most scrupulous accuracy. 

With Adolph the case had been different. 
Thoughtless and self-indulgent, and unrestrained 
by a master who found it easier to indulge than 
to regulate, he had fallen into an absolute con¬ 
fusion as to meum tuum with regard to himself 
and his master, which sometimes troubled even 
St. Clare. Ilis own good sense taught him that 
such a training of his servants was unjust and 
dangerous. A sort of chronic remorse went with 
him everywhere, although jpot strung enough to 
make any decided change in his course ; and this 
very remorse reacted again into indulgence. He 
passed lightly over the most serious faults, be¬ 
cause he told himself that, if he had done his 
part, his dependents had not fallen into them. 

Tom regarded his gay, airy, handsome young 
master with an odd mixture of fealty, reverence, 
and fatherly solicitude. That he never read the 
Bible ; never went to church ; that he jested and 
made free with any and every thing that came in 
the way of his wit; that he spent his Sunday 
evenings at the opera or theatre ; that he went 
to wine parties, and clubs, and suppers, oftener 
than was at all expedient, —were all things that 
Tom could see as plainly as anybody, and on 
which he based a conviction that “ Mas’r wasn’t 
a Christian —a conviction, however, which he 
would have been very slow to express to any one 
else, but on which he founded many prayers, in 
his own simple fashion., when he was by himself 
in his little dormitory. Not that Tom had not 
his own way of speaking his mind occasionally, 
with something of the tact often observable in his 
class ; as, for example, the very day after the 
Sabbath we have described, St. Clare was invited 
out to a convivial party of choice spirits, and was 
helped home, between one and two o'clock at 
night, in a condition when the physical had de¬ 
cidedly attained the upper hand of the intellectual 
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Tom and Adolph assisted to get him composed 
for the night, the latter in high spirits, evidently 
regarding the matter as a good joke, and laugh¬ 
ing heartily at 'the rusticity of Tom’s horror, who 
really was simple enough to lie awake most of 
the rest of the night, praying for his young mas¬ 
ter. 

“Well, Tom, what are you waiting for?” said 
St. Clare, the next day, as he sat in his library, 
in dressing-gown and slippers. St. Clare had 
just been intrusting Tom with some money, and 
various commissions. “Isn’t all right there, 
Tom?” he added, as Tom still stood waiting. 

“ I’m ’fraid not, Mas’r,” said Tom, with a 
grave lace. 

St. Clare laid down his paper, and set down 
his coffee-cup, and looked at Tom. 

“ Why, Tom, what’s the ease? You look as 
Bolemn as a coffin.” 

“ 1 feel very bad, Mas’r. I allays have thought 
that Mas’r would be good to everybody.” 

“ Well, Tom, haven’t I been? Come, now, 
what do you want? There’s something you 


have n’t got, I suppose, and this is the preface.” 

“ Mas'r allays been good to me. I haven’t 
nothing to complain of, on that head. But there 
is one that Mas’r isn’t good to.” 

“Why, Tom, what’s got into you* Speak 
out; what do you mean ?” 

“ Last night, between one and two, I thought 
so. I studied upon the matter then, 
isn’t good to himself.'' 
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have an extraordinary talent far command, and 
tact in educating. Such are enabled, with ap¬ 
parent ease, and without severity, to subject to 
their will, and bring into harmonious and system¬ 
atic order, the -arious members of their small 
estate, — to regulate’their peculiarities, and so 
'balance and compensate the deficiencies of one by 
the excess of another, as to produce a harmonious 
and orderly system. 

Such a housekeeper was Mrs. Shelby, whom we 
have already described; and such our readers 
may remember to have met with. If they are 
not common at the South, it is because they are 
not common in the world. They are to be found 
there as often as anywhere ; and, when existing, 
find in that peculiar state of society a brilliant 
opportunity to exhibit .their domestic talent. 

Such a housekeeper Marie St. Clare was not, 
nor her mother before her. Indolent and childish, 
unsystematic and improvident, it was not to be 
expected that servants trained under her care 
should not be so likewise; and she had very 
justly described to Miss Ophelia the state of con¬ 
fusion she would find in the family, though she. 
had not ascribed it to the proper cause. 

The first morning of her regency, Miss Ophelia 
was np at four o’clock ; and having attended to 
all the adjustments of her own chamber, as she 
had done ever since she came there, to the great 
w amazement of the chamber-maid, she prepared 
Mas’r for a vigorous onslaught on the cupboards and 
closets of the establishment of which she had the 


Tom sail this with his back to his master, and keys, 
his hand on the door-knob. St. Clare felt his j The store-room, the linen-presses, the china- 
face flush crimson, but he laughed. closet, the kitchen and cellar, that day, all went 

n 0, that’s all, is it?” he said, gayly. I under an awful-review. Hidden things of dark- 

“All!” said Tom,turning suddenly round and'ness were brought to light to an extent that 
falling on his knees. “ 0, my dear young Mas’r! | alarmed all the principalities and powers of 
I’m ’fraid it will be loss of all—all —body and kitchen and chamber, and caused many wonder- 
soul. The good Book says, ‘it biteth like ajingsand murmurings about “ dese yer northern 
serpent and stingeth like an adder!’ my dear ladies ” from the domestic cabinet. 

Mas’r !” j Old Dinah, the head cook, and principal of all 

Tom’s voice choked, and the tears ran down his rule and authority in the kitchen department, was 
cheeks. filled with wrath at what she considered an inva- 

“ You poor, silly fool!” said St, Clare, with sion of privilege. No feudal baron in Magna 
tears in his own eyes. “ Get up, Tom. I’m not Charta times could have more thoroughly resented 
worth crying over.” some incursion of the crown. 

But Tom would n’t rise, and looked imploring, j Dinah was a character in her own way. and it 
“ Well 1 won't go to any more of their cursed ] would be injustice to her memory not to "give the 
nonsense. Tom.’’ said St. Clare ; “ on my honor, reader a little idea of her. She was a native and 
I won’t 1 don’t know why I haven’t stopped essential cook, as much as AuntChloe, — cooking 
long ago I ’ve always despised it, and myself being an indigenous talent of the African race; 
for it, — so now. Torn, wipe up your eyes, and go but Chloe was a trained and methodical one, who 
about your errands. Come, come,” he added, moved in an orderly domestic harness, while Di- 
“no blessings. I'm not so wonderfully good, nah was a self-taught genius, and, like geniuses 
now, ’ he said, as he gently pushed Tom to the in general, was positive, opinionated and erratic, 
door. “There, I'll pledge iny honor to you, to the last degree. 

Tom, you don’t see me so again,’< lie said ; and | Like a certain class of modern philosophers, 
Tom went off, wiping his eyes, with great satis- j Dinah perfectly scorned logic and reason in every 
faction. shape, and always took refuge in intuitive cer- 

“ I 11 keep my faith with him, too,” said St. tainty; and here she was perfectly impregnable. 
Clare, as he cl >sod the door. i No possible amount of talent, or authority, or 

And St Clare did so, — for gross sensualism, ' explanation, could ever make her believe that any 
in any form, was not the peculiar temptation of 'other way was better than her own, or that the 
his nature, j . I course she had pursued in the smallest matter 

> But, uU this time, who shall detail the tribula- {could be in the least modified. This had been a 
tions manifold of our friend Miss Ophelia, who conceded point with her old mistress, Marie 1 ?} 
had begun the labors of a Southern housekeeper? mother; and “Miss Marie,” as Dinah always 
There is all the difference in the world in the ' called her young mispress, even after her mar- 
servants of Southern establishments, according to 1 riage, found it easier-to submit than contend; 
the character mid capacity of tlvi:mistresses who | and so Dinah had ruled supreme. This was the 
have brought them up. • easier, in that she was perfect mistress of that 

South us well as north there ire women who ! diplomatic art which un’tes the utmost subserv- 
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lence of manner with the utmost inflexibility as 
to measure. 

Dinah was mistress of the whole art and mys¬ 
tery of excuse-making, in all its branches. In¬ 
deed, it was fin axiom with her that the cook can 
do no wrong, and a cook in a Southern kitchen 
finds abundance of heads and shoulders on which 
to lay off every sm and frailty, so as to maintain 
her own immaculateness entire. If any part of 
the dinner was a failure, there were fifty indis¬ 
putably good reasons for it; and it was the fault 
undeniably of fifty other people, whom Dinah be¬ 
rated with unsparing zeal. 

But it was very seldom that there was any fail¬ 
ure in Dinah’s last results. Though her mode of 
doing everything was peculiarly meandering and 
circuitous, and without any sort of calculation as 
to time and place,— though her kitchen generally 
looked as if it had been arranged by a hurricane 
blowing through it, and she had about as many 
places lor each cooking utensil as there were days 
in the year, — yet, if one would have patience.to 
wait her own good time, up would come her din¬ 
ner in perfect order, and in a style of preparation 
with which an epicure could find no fault. 

It was now the season of incipient preparation 
for dinner. Dinah, who required large intervals 
of reflection and repose, and was studious of 
case in all her arrangements, was seated on the 
kitchen floor, smoking a short, stumpy pipe, to 
which she was much addicted, and which she 
always kindled up, as a sort of censer, whenever 
she felt the need of an inspiration in her arrange¬ 
ments. It was Dinah’s mode of invoking the 
domestic Muses. 

Seated around her were various members of 
that rising race with which a Southern household 
abounds, engaged in shelling peas, peeling pota¬ 
toes, picking pin-feathers out of fowls, and other 
preparatory arrangements, — Dinah every once in 
a while interrupting her meditations to give a 
pok^, or a rap on the head, to some of the young 
operators, with the pudding-stick that lay by her 
side. In fact, Dinah ruled over the woolly heads 
of the younger members with a rod of iron, and 
seemed to consider them born for no earthly pur¬ 
pose but to “ save her steps,” as she phrased it. 
It was the spirit of the system under which she 
had grown up, and she carried it out to its full 
extent. 

Miss Ophelia, after passing on her reformatory 
tour through all the other parts of the establish¬ 
ment, now entered the kitchen. Dinah had 
heard, from various sources, what was going on, 
and resolved to stand on defensive and conserva¬ 
tive ground, — mentally determined to oppose 
and ignore every new measure, without any ac¬ 
tual arid observable contest. 

The kitchen was a large brick-floored apart¬ 
ment, with a great old-fashioned fireplace stretch¬ 
ing along one side of it, — an arrangement which 
St. Clare had vainly tried to persuade Dinah to 
exchange for the convenience of a modern cook- 
stove. Not she. No Puseyite, or conservative 
of any school, was ever more inflexibly attached 
to time-honored inconveniences than Dinah. 

When St. Clare had first returned from the 
north, impressed with the system and order of 
his uncle’s kitchen arrangements, he had largely 
rovided his own with an array of cupboards, 
rawers, and various apparatus, to induce sys¬ 
tematic regulation, under the sanguine illusion 
that it would bo of any possible assistance to 
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Dinah in her arrangements. lie might as well 
have provided them for a squirrel or a magpie. 
The more drawers and closets there were, the more 
hiding-holes could Dinah make for the accommo¬ 
dation of old rags, hair-combs, old shoes, rib¬ 
bons, cast-off artificial flowers, and other articles 
of vertu, wherein her soul delighted. 

When Miss Ophelia entered the kitchen, Dinah 
did not rise, but smoked on in sublime tranquillity, 
regarding her movements obliquely out of the 
corner of her eye, but apparently intent only on 
the operations around her. 

Miss Ophelia commenced opening a set of 
drawers. 

“ What is this drawer for, Dinah ?” she said. 

“ It’s handy for most anything, Missis,” said 
Dinah. So it appeared to be. From the variety 
it contained, Miss Ophelia pulled out first a fine 
damask table-cloth stainert with blood, having 
evidently been used to envelop some raw meat. 

“What’s this, Dinah? You don’t wrap up 
meat in your mistress’ best table-cloths ?” 

“ 0 Lor, Missis, no ; the towels was all a mis- 
sin’, — so I jest did it. I laid out to wash that 
ar, — that’s why I put it thar.” 

“ Shif’less !” said Miss Ophelia to herself, pro¬ 
ceeding to tumble over the drawer, where she 
found a nutmeg-grater and two or three nutmegs, 
a Methodist hymn-book, a couple of soiled Madras 
handkerchiefs, some yarn and knitting-work, a 
paper of tobacco and a pipe, a few crackers, one 
or two gilded china saucers with some pomade in 
them, one or two thin old shoes, a piece of flan¬ 
nel carefully pinned up enclosing some small 
white onions, several damask table-napkins, some 
coarse crash towels, some twine and darning- 
needles, and several broken papers, from which 
sundry sweet herbs were sifting into the drawer. 

“ Where do you keep your nutmegs, Dinah?” 
said Miss Ophelia, with the air of one who 
prayed for patience. 

“ Most anywhar, Missis ; there ’« some in that 
cracked tea-cup, up there, and there ’s some over 
in that ar cupboard.” 

“Here are some in the grater,” said Miss 
Ophelia, holding them up. 

“ Laws, yes, I put ’em there this morning, — I 
likes to keep my things handy,” said Dinah. 
“ You, Jake ! what are you stopping for ? You ’ll 
cotch it! Be still, thar!” she added, with a dive 
of her stick at the criminal. 

“What’s this?” said Miss Ophelia, holding 
up the saucer of pomade. 

“ Laws, it’s my liar grease; — I put it thar to 
have it handy.” • 

“ Do you use your mistress’ best saucers for 
that?” 

‘ ‘ Law! it was cause I was driv, and in such a 
hurry; —I was gwine to change it this very day.” 

“ Here are two damask table-napkins.” 

“ Them table-napkins I put thar, to get ’em 
washed out, some day.” 

“ Don’t you have some place here on purpose 
for things to be washed ?” 

“ Well, Mas’r St. Clare got dat ar chest, he 
said, for dat; but I likes to mix up biscuit and 
hev my things on it some days, and then it an’t 
handy a liftiri’ up the lid.” 

“ \Yhy don’t you mix your biscuits on the 
pastry-table, there?” 

“ Law, Missis, it gets sot so full of dishes, and 
one thing and another, der an’t no room, no* 
way* — ” 
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“ But you should wash your dishes, and clear 
them away.” _ # 

“Wash my dishes!” said Dinah, in a high j 
key, as he r wrath began to rise over her habitual ; 
respect of manner; “ w r hat does ladies know ’bout 
work, I want to know? When’d Mas’r ever get 
his dinner, if I was to spend all my time a wash- 
in’ and a puttin’ up dishes ? Miss Marie never 
telled me so, nohow.” 

“Well, here are these onions.” 

“Laws, yes!” said Dinah; “ thar is whar I 
put ’em now. I couldn’t 'member. Them’s 
particular onions I was a savin’ for dis yer very 
stew. I’d forgot they was in dat ar old .flan- 
nel.” 

Miss Ophelia lifted out the sifting papers of 
sweet herbs. 

“I wish Missis wouldn’t touch dem ar. I 
likes to keep my things where I knows whar to 
go to ’em,” said Dinah, rather decidedly. 

“ But you don’t want these holes in the pa¬ 
pers.” v 

“Them’s handy for siftin’ on’t out,” said 
Dinah. 

“ But you see it spills all over the drawer.” 

“Laws, yes! if Missis will go a tumblin’ 
things all up so, it will. Missis has spilt lots 
dat ar way,” said Dinah, coming uneasily to the 
drawers. “ If Missis only will go up stars till 
my elarin’ up time eomes. I ’ll have everything 
right; but Iean't do nothin when ladies is round, 
a nenderin'. You, Sam, d.m't you gib the baby 
dat ar sugar-bowl! I 'll crack ye over, if ye don’t 
mind! ” 

“I’m going through the kitchen, and going to 

ut everything in order, once , Dinah; and then 

’ll expect you to keep it so.” 

“ Lor, now ! Miss Phelia ; dat ar an’t no way 
for ladies to do. I never did see ladies doin’ no 
sich; my old Missis nor Miss Marie never did, 
and I don’t see no kinder need on’tand Dinah 
stalked indignantly about, while Miss Ophelia 
piled and sorted dishes, emptied dozens of scat¬ 
tering bowls of sugar into one receptacle, sorted 
napkins, table-cloths and towels, for washing; 
washing, wiping, and arranging with her own 
hands, and with a speed and alacrity which per¬ 
fectly amazed Dinah. 

“Lor, now! if dat ar de way dem northern 
ladies do, dey an t ladies, nohow,” she said to 
some of her satellites, when at a safe hearing dis¬ 
tance. “ I has things as straight as anybody, 
when my elarin’ up time eomes ; but I don't want 
ladies round, a henderin’, and getting my things 
all where I can't find ’em.” 

To do Dinah justice, she had, at irregular 
periods, paroxysms of reformation and arrange¬ 
ment, which she called “ elarin’ up times,” 
when she*would begin with great zeal, and turn 
every drawer and closet wrong side outward, on 
to the floor or tables, and make the ordinary con¬ 
fusion seven-fold more confounded. Then she 
would light her pipe, and leisurely go over her 
arrangements, looking things over, and discours¬ 
ing upon them; making all the young fry scour 
most vigorously on the tin things, and keeping 
up for several hours a most energetic state of 
confusion, which she would explain to the satis¬ 
faction of all inquirers, by the remark that she 
was a “ elarin’ up.” “ She couldn't bev things 
a gwine on so as they had been, and she was 
gwrne to make these yer young ones keep better 
order ” for Dinah herself, somehow, indulged 


[ the illusion that she, herself, was the soul of 
order, and it was only the young uns , and the 
[ everybody else in the house, that were the eause 
. of anything that fell short of perfection in this 
respect. When all the tins were scoured, and 
the tables scrubbed snowy white, and everything 
that could offend tucked out of sight in holes and 
corners, Dinah would dress herself up in a smart 
dress, clean apron, and high, brilliant Madras 
turban, and tell all marauding “ young uns ” to 
keep out of the kitchen, for she was gwine to 
have things kept nice. Indeed, .these periodic 
seasons were often an inconvenience to the whole 
household; for Dinah would contract such an 
immoderate attachment to her scoured tin, as to 
insist upon it that it should n’t be used again for 
any possible purpose, — at least, till the order of 
the “ elarin’ up ” period abated. 

Miss Ophelia, in a few days, thoroughly 
reformed every department of the house to a 
systematic pattern; but her labors in all de¬ 
partments that depended on the cooperation of 
servants were like those of Sisyphus or the 
Danaides. In despair, she one day appealed to 
St. Clare. 

“There is no such thing as getting anything 
like .system in this family !” 

“ To be sure, there isn't,” said St. Clare. 

“ Such shiftless management, such waste, such 
confusion, I never saw !” 

“ I dare say you did n’t.” 

“ You would not take it so coolly, if you were 
house-keeper.” 

“ My dear cousin, you may as well understand, 
once for all, that we masters are divided into two 
classes, oppressors and oppressed. We who are 
good-natured and hate severity make up our 
minds to a good deal of inconvenience. If we 
ivill keep a shambling, loose, untaught set in the 
community, for our convenience, why, we must 
take the consequence. Some rare eases I have 
seen, of persons, who, by a peculiar tact, can 
produce order and system without severity ; but 
I 'm not one of them, — and sol made up my 
mind, long ago, to let things go just as they do. 
I will not have the poor devils thrashed and cn 
to pieces, and they know it, — and, of course, 
they know the staff is in their own hands.” 

“ But to have np time, no place, no order,— 
all going on in this shiftless way!” 

“ My dear Vermont, you natives up by the 
North Pole set an extravagant value on time! 
What on earth is the use of time to a fellow who 
has twice as much of it as he knows what to do 
with? As to order and system, where there is 
nothing to be done but to lounge on the sofa and 
read, an hour sooner or later in breakfast or din¬ 
ner is n’t of much account. Now, there’s Dinah 
gets you a capital dinner, — soup, ragouf, roast 
fowl, dessert, ice-creams and all, — and she 
creates it all out of chaos and old night down 
there, in that kitchen. I think it really sublime, 
the way she manages. But, Heaven bless us! 
if we are to go down there, and view all the 
smoking and squatting about, and hurryseurrya- 
tion of the preparatory process, we never should 
eat more ! My good cousin, absolve yourself from 
that! It’s more than a Catholic penance, and 
does no more good. You ’ll only lose your own 
temper, and utterly confound Dinah. Let her go 
her own way.” 

“ But, Augustine, you don’t know now I found 
things. ” 
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“ Didn’t I? Don’t 1 Know that the rolling-pin 
is under her bed, and the nutmeg-grater in her 
pocket with her tobacco, — that there are sixty- 
live different sugar-bowls, one in every hole in the 
house,—that she washes dishes with a dinner- 
napkin one day, and with a fragment of an old 
petticoat the next! But the upshot is, she gets 
up glorious dinners, makes superb coffee; and 
you must judge her as warriors and statesmen 
are judged, by her success.” 

“ But, the waste, — the expense !” 

“0, Avell! Lock everything you can, and 
keep the key. Give out by driblets, and never 
inquire for odds and ends, — it isn’t best.” 

“ That troubles me, Augustine. I can’t help 
feeling as if these servants were not strictly 
honest, Are you sure they can be relied on ?” 

Augustine laughed immoderately at the grave 
and anxious face with which Miss Ophelia pro¬ 
pounded the question. 

“0, cousin, that’s too good, — honest! — as if 
that's a thing to be expected 1 Honest! —why, 
of course, they arn't. Why should they be 1 
What upon earth is to make them sol” 

“ Why don’t you instruct!” 

‘‘Instruct! O, liddlestick! What instructing 
da you think I should do! I look like it! As to 
Marie, she has spirit enough, to be sure, to kill 
off a whole plantation, if I’d let her manage ; but 
she would n't get the cheatery out of them.” 

‘‘ Are there no honest ones?” 

“ Well, now and then one, whom Nature makes 
so impracticably simple, truthful and faithful, 
that the worst possible influence can’t destroy it. 
But, you see, from the mother’s breast the colored 
child feels and secs that there are none but un¬ 
derhand ways open to it. It can get along no 
other way with its parents, its mistress, its young 
master and missie play-fellows. Cunning and 
decepti m become necessary, inevitable habits. 
It is n’t fair to expect anything else of him. lie 
ought not to be punished for it. As to honesty, 
the slave is kept in that dependent, semi-childish 
state, that there is no making him realize the 
rights of property, or feel that his master’s goods 
are not his own, if he can get them. For my 
part, I don’t jee how they can be honest. Such 
a fellow as Tom, here, is — is a moral mir¬ 
acle !” 

“ And what becomes of their souls?” said Miss 
Ophelia. 

“ That is n’t my affair, as I know of,” said St. 
Clare ; “I am only dealing in facts of the present 
life. The fact is, that the whole race are pretty 
generally understood to be turned over to the 
devil, for our benefit, in this world, however it 
may turn out in another !” 

“ This is perfectly horrible said Miss Ophe¬ 
lia ; “ you ought to be ashamed of yourselves !” 

“ I don’t know as I am. We are in pretty 
good company, for all that,” said St. Clare, “ as 
people in the broad road generally are. Look at 
the high and the low, all the world over, and it’s 
the same story, — the lower class used up, body, 
Boul and spirit, for the good of the upper. It is 
so in England ; it is so everywhere ; and yet all 
Christendom stands aghast, with virtuous indig¬ 
nation, because we do the thing in a little dif¬ 
ferent shape from what they do it.” 

“ It is n’t so in Vermont.” 

“Ah, well, in New England, and in the free 
states, yoc have the better of us, I grant. But 
there’s the bell so. cousin, let us for a while 
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lay aside our sectional prejudices, and come out 
to dinner.” 

As Miss Ophelia was in the kitchen in the 
latter part of the afternoon, some of the sable 
children called out, “ La, sakes! thar’s Prue 
a coming, grunting along like she allers docs." 

A tall, bony colored woman now entered the 
kitchen, bearing on her head a basket of rusks 
and hot rolls. 

“ Ho, Prue ! you’ve come,” said Dinah. 

Prue had a peculiar scowling expression of 
countenance, and a sullen, grumbling voice 
She set down her basket, squatted herself down, 
lend resting her elbows on her knees, said, 

“ 0 Lord ! I wish ’t I’s dead !” 

“ Why do you wish'you were dead?” said Miss 
Ophelia. 

“ I’d be out o’ my misery,” said the woman, 
gruffly, without taking her eyes from the floor. 

“ What need you getting drunk, then, and cut¬ 
ting up, Prue?” said a spruce quadroon chamber¬ 
maid, dangling, as she spoke, a pair of coral ear¬ 
drops. 

The woman looked at her with a sour, surly 
glance. 

“Maybe you’ll come to it, one of these yer 
days. I’d be glad to see you, I would; then 
you ’ll be glad of a drop, like me, to forget your 
misery.” 

“Come, Prue,” said Dinah, “let’s look at 
your rusks. Here’s Missis will pay for them.” 

Miss Ophelia took out a couple of dozen. 

“ Thar’s some tickets in that ar old cracked 
jug on the top shelf,” said Dinah. “ You, Jake, 
climb up and get it down.” 

“Tickets, — what are they for?” said Miss 
Ophelia. 

“We buys tickets of her Mas’r, and she gives 
us bread for ’em.” 

“ And they counts my money and tickets, when 
I gets home, to see if I’s got the change ; and if 
I han't, they half kills me.” 

“And serves you right,” said Jane, the pert 
chambermaid, “ if you will take their money to 
get drunk on. That’s what she does, Missis.” 

“ And that’s what I will do, —I can’t live no 
other ways, — drink and forget my misery.” 

“ You are very widked and very foolish,” Bai 1 
Miss Ophelia, “ to steal your master’s money to 
make yourself a brute with.” 

“ It’s mighty likely, Missis ; but I will do it, 
yes, I will. 0 Lord ! I wish I’s dead, I do, —I 
wish I’s dead, and out of my misery!” and 
slowly and stiffly the old creature rose, and got 
her basket on her head again ; but before she 
went out, she looked at the quadroon girl, who 
still stood playing with her ear-drops. 

“ Ye think ye ’re mighty fine with them ar, a 
frolickin’ and a tossin’ your head, and $ lookin’ 
down on everybody! Well, never mind, — you 
may live to be a poor, old, cut-up crittur, like 
me. Hope'to the Lord ye will, I do; then see 
if ye won’t drjnk, — drink, — drink,—yerself 
into torment; and sarve ye right, too — ugh!” 
and, with a malignant howl, the woman left the 
room. 

“ Disgusting old beast!” said Adolph, who was 
ettiug his master’s shaving-water. “ If I was 
er master, I’d cut her up worse than she is !” 

“ Ye could n’t do that ar, no ways,” said Dinah. 
“ Her back’s a far sight now, —she can’t never 
get a dress together over it.” 

“I think such low creatures ought not to be 
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allowed to go round to genteel families,” said 
Miss Jane. “ What do you think, Mr. St. Clare?” 
she said, coquettishly tossing her head at Adolph. 

It must be observed that, among other appro¬ 
priations from his master’s stock, Adolph was in 
the habit of adopting his name and address ; and 
that the style under which he moved, among the 
colored circles of New Orleans, was that of Mr. 
&. Clare 

“I’m certainly of your opinion, Miss Benoir,” 
said Adolph. 

Benoir was the name of Marie St. Clare’s fam¬ 
ily, and Jane was one of her servants. 

“ Pray, Miss Benoir, may I be allowed to ask 
if those drops are for the ball, to-morrow night? 
They are certainly bewitching!” 

“ I wonder, now, Mr. St. Clare, what the im¬ 
pudence of you men will come to!” said Jane, 
tossing her pretty head till the ear-drops twinkled 
again. “ I shan’t dance with you for a whole 
evening, if you go to asking me any more ques¬ 
tions.” 

“0, you couldn’t be so cruel, now! I was 
just dying to know whether you would appear .in 
your pink tarletane,” said Adolph. 

“ What is it?” said Rosa, a bright, piquant 
little quadroon, who came skipping down stairs 
at this moment. 

“ Why, Mr. St. Clare’s so impudent!” 

“ On my honor,” said Adolph, “ I ’ll leave it 
to Miss Rosa, now.” 

“ I know he’s always a saucy creature,” said 
Rosa, poising herself on one of her little feet, and 
looking maliciously at Adolph. “ lie ’s always 
getting me so angry with him.” 

“ 0 ! ladies, ladies, you will certainly break 
my heart, between you,” said Adolph. “ I shall 
be found dead in my bed, some morning, and 
you ’ll have it to answer for.” 

“ I)o 1 ear the horrid creature talk !” said both 
ladies, Rughing immoderately. 

“ Come, — clar out, you! I can’t have you 
cluttering up the kitchen,” said Dinah ; “ in my 
way, fool is’ round here.” 

“ Aunt Dinah’s glum, because she can’t go to 
the ball,” said Rosa. 

“ Don't want none o’ your light-colored balls,” 
said Dinah ; “ cuttin’ round, makin’ b'lieveyou’s 
white folks. Arter all, you’s niggers, much as 
I am.” 

“ Aunt Dinah greases her wool stiff, every day, 
to make it lie straight,” said Jane. 

“ And it will be wool, after all,” said Rosa, 
maliciously shaking down her long, silky curls. 

“ Well, in the Lord's sight, an't wool as good 
as har, any time?” said Dinah. “ I’d like to 
have Missis say which is worth the most, — a 
couple such as you, or one like me. Get out wid 
ye, ye trumpery, — I won't have ye round !” 

Here the conversation was interrupted in a two¬ 
fold manner. St. Clare’s voice was heard at the 
head of the stairs, asking Adolph if he meant to 
stay all night with his shaving water ; and Miss 
Ophelia, coming out of the dining-room, said, 

“ Jane and Rosa, what arc you wasting your 
time for here? Go in and attend to your muslins.” 

Our friend Tom, who had been in the kitchen 
during the conversation with the old rusk-woman, 
had followed her out into the street. He saw her 
go on, giving every once in a while a suppressed 
groan. At last she set her basket down on a door¬ 
step, and began arranging the old, faded shawl 
which covered her shoulders. 
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“ 1 ’ll carry your basket a piece,” said Tom, 
compassionately. 

“ Why should ye ?” said the woman. “ I don’t 
want no help.” 

“ You seem to be sick, or in trouble, or some¬ 
thin’,” said Tom. 

“ I an't sick,” said the woman, shortly. 

“ I wish,” said Tom, looking at her earnestly. 
— “I wish I could persuade you to leave off 
drinking. Don’t you know it will be the ruin of 
ye, body and soul ?” 

“ I knows I'm gwine to torment,” said the 
woman, sullenly. “ Ye don't need to tell me 
that ar. I’s, ugly, — I’s wicked, — I’s gwine 
straight to torment. 0, Lord ! I wish I’s thar !” 

Tom shuddered at these frightful words, spoken 
with a sullen, impassioned earnestness. 

“0, Lord have mercy-on ye! poor crittur. 
Han’t ye never heard of Jesus Christ?” 

“ Jesus Christ, — who’s he ?” 

“ Why, he’s the Lord ,” said Tom. 

“ I think I’ve hearn tell o’ the Lord, and the 
judgment and torment. I’ve hearn o’ that.” 

“ But did n’t anybody ever tell you of the Lord 
Jesus, that loved us poor sinners, and died for 
us ?” 

“ Don’t know nothin’ ’bout that,” said the 
woman ; “ nobody han’t never loved me, since 
my old man died.” 

“ Where was you raised?” said Tom. 

“ Up ip Kentuck. A man kept me to breed 
chil’en for market, and sold ’em as fast as they 
got big enough ; last of all, he sold me to a spec¬ 
ulator, and my Mas’r got me o’ him.” 

“ What set you into this bad way of drinkin’?” 

“ To get shet o’ my misery. I had one child 
after I come here; and I thought then I’d have 
one to raise, cause Mas’r was n’t a speculator. 

It was de peartest little thing ! and Missis she 
seemed to think a heap on V t, at first; it never 
cried, — it was likely and fat. But Missis tuck 
sick, and I tended her ; and 1 tuck the fever, and 
my milk all left me, and the child it pined to 
skin and bone, and Missis would ’t buy milk for 
it. She would n't hear to me, when I telled her 
I had n’t milk. She said she knowed I could feed 
i,t on what other folks eat; and the child kinder 
pined, and cried, and cried, and cried, day and 
night, and got all gone to skin and bones, and 
Missis got sot agin it, and she said ’twan’t 
nothin’ but crossness. She wished it was dead, 
she said ; and she would n’t let me have it o’ 
nights, cause, she said, it kept me awake, and 
made me good for nothing. She made me sleep 
in her room ; and I had to put it away off in a 
little kind o’ garret, and thar it cried itself to 
death, one night. It did ; and I tuck to^drinkin’, 
to keep its crying out of my ears ! I did, — and 
1 will drink ! I will, if I do go to torment for 
it! Mas'r says I shall go to torment, and I tell 
him I’ve got thar now !” 

“ 0, ye poor crittur !” said Tom, “ han’t no¬ 
body never telled ye how the Lord Jesus loved 
ye, and died for ye? Han’t they telled ye that 
he ’ll help ye, and ye can go to heaven, and have 
rest, at last ?” 

“ I looks like gwine to heaven,” said the wo¬ 
man ; “an’t thar where white folks is gwine? 
S’pose tfiey’d have me thar ? I’d rather go to * 
tonnent, and get away from Mas’r and Missis. 

I had so," she said, as, with her usual groan, she 
got her basket on her head, and walked sullenly 
away. 
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Tom turned, and walked sorrowfully back to 
the house. In the court he met little Eva, — a 
crown of tuberoses on her head, and her eyes 
radiant with delight. 

“0, Tom ! here you are. I’m glad I ’ve found 
you. Papa says you may get out the ponies, and 
take me in my little new carriage,” she said, 
catching his hand. “ But what’s the matter, 
Tom ? —you look sober.” 

“ I feel bad, Miss Eva,” said Tom, sorrowfully. 
“ But I ’ll get the horses for you.” 

“ But do tell me, Tom, what is the matter. I 
saw you talking to cross old Prue.” 

Tom, in simple, earnest phrase, told Eva the 
woman’s history. She did not exclaim, or won¬ 
der, or weep, as other children do. Her cheeks 
grew pale, and a deep, earnest shadow passed 
over her eyes. She laid both hands on her bosom, 
and sighed heavily. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

miss Ophelia’s experiences and opinions, con¬ 
tinued. 

“ Tom, you need n’t get me the horses. I don’t 
want to go,” she said. 

“Why not, Miss Eva?” 

“ These things sink into my heart, Tom,” said 
Eva,— “ they sink int*» my heart,” she repeated, 
earnestly. “ I don’t want to go;” and she turned 
from Tom, and went into the house. 

A few days after, another woman came, in old 
Prue’s place, to bring the rusks ; Miss Ophelia 
was in the kitchen. 

“ Lor !” said Dinah, “ what’s got Prue ?” 

“ Prue is n’t coming any more,” said the wo¬ 
man, mysteriously. 

“ Why not ?” said Dinah. “ She an’tdead, is 
she 1” 

“ We does n’t exactly know. She’s down cel¬ 
lar,” said the woman, glancing at Miss Ophelia. 

After Miss Ophelia had taken the rusks, Dinah 
followed the woman to the door. 

“ What has got Prue, anyhow ?” she said. 

The woman seemed desirous, yet reluctant, to 
speak, and answered, in a low, mysterious tone. 

“ Well, you mustn’t tell nobody. .Prue, she 
got drunk agin, — and they had her down cellar, 
— and thar they left her all day, —and I hearn 
’em saying that the flies had got to her , — and 
she ’s dead l' 1 

Dinah held up her hands, and, turning, saw 
close by her side the spirit-like form of Evange¬ 
line, her large, mystic eyes dilated with horror, 
and every drop of blood driven from her lips and 
checks. 

“ Lor bless us! Miss Eva’s gwine to faint 
away ! What got us all, to let her har such 
talk ? Her pa ’ll be rail mad.” 

“ I shan't faint, Dinah,” said the child, firmly; 
“ and why should n’t I hear it ? It an’t so much 
for me to hear it, as for poor Prue to suffer it.” 

f jmt sakes ! it is n’t for sweet, delicate young 
iadies, like you, — these yer stories isn’t; it’s 
enough to kill ’em!” 

Eva sighed again, and walked up stairs with a 
slow and melancholy step. 

Miss Ophelia anxiously inquired the woman’s 
story. Dinah gave a very garrulous version of it, 
to which Tom added the particulars which he had 
drawn from her that morning. 
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“An abominable business,*—peifectly hern 
ble!” she exclaimed, as she entered the room 
where St. Clare lay reading hi3 paper. 

“Pray, what iniquity has turned up now?” 
said he. 

“What now? why, those folks have whipped 
Prue to death !” said Miss Ophelia, going on, 
with great strength of detail, into the st^~y, and 
enlarging on its most shocking particulars. 

“ I thought it would come to that, some time,” 
said St. Clare, going on with his paper. 

“ Thought so! — an’t you going to do anything 
about it?” said Miss Ophelia. “Haven’t you 
got any selectmen , or anybody, to interfere and 
look after such matters?” 

“It’s commonly supposed that the property 
interest is a sufficient guard in these cases. If 
people choose to ruin their own possessions, I 
don’t know what’s to be done. It seems the 
poor creature was a thief and a drunkard ; and 
so there won’t be much hope to get up sympathy 
for her.” 

“ It is perfectly outrageous, —it is horrid, Au¬ 
gustine ! It will certainly bring down vengeance 
upon you.” 

“ My dear cousin, I didn’t do it, and I can’t 
help it; I would, if I could. If low-minded, 
brutal people will act like themselves, what am I 
to do? They have absolute control: they are ir¬ 
responsible despots. There would be no use in 
interfering ; there is no law that amounts to any¬ 
thing practically, for such a case. The best we 
can do is to shut our eyes and ears, and let it 
alone. It’s the only resource left us.” 

“ How can you shut your eyes and ears ? How 
can you let such things alone?” 

“ My dear child, what do you expect? Here 
is a whole class, — debased, uneducated, indo¬ 
lent, provoking, — put, without any sort of terms 
or conditions, entirely into the hands of such 
people as the majority in our world are ; people 
who have neither consideration nor self-control, 
who haven’t even an enlightened regard to their 
own interest, — for tout’s the case with the 
largest half of mankind. Of course, in a commu¬ 
nity so organized, what can a man of honorable 
and humane feelings do, but shut his eyes all he 
can, and harden his heart? I can’t buy every 
poor -wretch I see. I can’t turn knight-errant, 
and undertake to redress every individual case of 
wrong in such a city as this. The most I can do 
is to try and keep out of the way of it.” 

St. Clare’s fine countenance was for a moment 
overcast; he looked annoyed, but suddenly call¬ 
ing up a gay smile, he said, 

“ Come, cousin, don’t stand there looking like 
one of the Fates; you’ve only seen a peep 
through the curtain, — a specimen of what is 
going on, the world over, in some shape or other. 
If we are to be prying and spying into all the 
dismals of life, we should have no heart to any 
thing. ’T is like looking too close into the de¬ 
tails of Dinah’s kitchen;” and St. Clare lay 
back qn the sofa, and busied himself with his 
paper. 

Miss Ophelia sat down, and pulled out her 
knitting-work, and sat there grim with indigna¬ 
tion. She knit and knit, but while she mused 
the fire burned; at last she broke out — 

“ I tell you, Augustine, I can't get overlings 
so, if you can. It’s a perfect abomination for 
you to defend such a system, — that ’s my 
mind!” 
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‘ What now^ ’ said St. Clare, looking up. 

* At it again, hey ?” 

“ I say it’s perfectly abominable for you to 
defend such a system !” said MisS Ophelia, with 
increasing warmth. 

•• I defend it, my dear lady 1 Who ever said I 
did defend it?” said St. Clare. 

“ Of course, you defend it, — you all do, — all 
you Southerners. What do you have slaves for, 
if you don’t?” 

“Are you such a sweet innocent as to suppose 
nobody in this world ever does what they don’t 
think is right? Don’t you, or didn’t you ever, 
do anything that you did not think quite right ?” 

“If I do, I repent of it, I hope,” said Miss 
Ophelia, rattling her needles with energy. 

“ So do I,” said St. Clare, peeling his orange ; 
“ I ’in repenting of it all the time.” 

“ What do you keep on doing it for?” 

“ Didn’t you ever keep on doing wrong, after 
you’d repented, my good cousin?” 

“ Well, only when I ’ve been very much tempt¬ 
ed,” said Miss Ophelia. 

“ Well, I’m very much tempted,” said St. 
Clare ; “ that’s just my difficulty.” 

‘ Hut I always resolve I won’t, and I try to 
break off.” 

“ Well, I have been resolving I won't, off and 
on, these ten years,” said St. < Clare; “but I 
haven’t, somehow, got clear. Have you got 
clear of all your sins, cousin ?” 

“Cousin Augustine,” said Miss Ophelia, seri¬ 
ously, and laying down her knitting-work, “ I 
suppose I deserve that you should reprove my 
short-comings. I know all you say is true 
enough ; nobody else feels them more than I do ; 
but it does seem to me, after all, there is some 
difference between me and you. It seems to me 
I would cut off my right hand sooner than keep 
on, from day to day, doing what I thought was 
wrong. But, then, my conduct is so inconsistent 
with my profession, I don’t wonder you reprove 
me.” 

“ 0, now, cousin,” said Augustine, sitting 
down on the floor, and laying his head back in 
her lap, “ don’t take on so awfully serious! 
You know what a good-for-nothing, saucy boy I 
always was. I love to poke you up, — that’s all, 
— just to see you get earnest. I do think you 
are desperately, distressingly good; it tires me 
to death to think of it.” 

“But this is a serious subject, my boy Au¬ 
guste,” said Miss Ophelia, laying her hand on 
his forehead. 

“ Dismally so,” said he ; “ and I-well, I 

never want to talk seriously in hot weather. 
What with mosquitos and all, a fellow can’t get 
himself up to any very sublime moral flights; 
and I believe,” said St. Clare, suddenly rousing 
himself up, “ there’s a theory, now! I under¬ 
stand now why northern nations are always more 
virtuous than southern ones, — I see into that 
whole subject.” 

“0, Auguste, you are a sad rattle-brain !” 

“ Am I? Well, so I am, I suppose ; but for 
once I will be serious, now; but you must hand 
me that basket of oranges;—you see, you’ll 
have to ‘ stay me with flagons and comfort me 
with apples,’ if I’m going to make this effort, 
ijow,” said Augustine, drawing the basket up, 
‘A’ll begin; When, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for a fellow to hold 
two or three dozen of his fellow-worms m cap- 
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tivity, a decent regard to the opinions of society 
requires—” 

“ I don’t see that you are growing more seri¬ 
ous,” said Miss Ophelia. 

“Wait,I’m coming on,—you’ll hear. The 
short of the matter is, cousin,” said he, nis 
handsome face suddenly settling into an earnest 
and serious expression, “ on this abstract ques¬ 
tion of slavery there can, as I think, be but one 
opinion. Planters, who have money to make by 
It, — clergymen, who have planters to please,— 
politicians, who want to rule by it,—may warp 
and bend language and ethics to a degree that 
shall astonish the world at their ingenuity; they 
can press nature and the Bible, and nobody knows 
what else, into the service; but, after all, neither 
they nor the world believe in it one particle the 
more. It comes from the devil, that’s the short 
of it; — and, to my mind, it’s a pretty respecta¬ 
ble specimen of what he can do in his own line.” 

Miss Ophelia stopped her knitting, and looked 
surprised; and St. Clare, apparently enjoying 
her astonishment, went on. 

“ You seem to wonder; but if you will get me 
fairly at it, I ’ll make a clean breast of it. Thif 
cursed business, accursed of God and man, whai 
is it? Strip it of all its ornament, run it down 
to' the root and nucleus of the whole, and 
what is it? Why, because my brother Quashy 
is ignorant and weak, and I am intelligent and 
strong, — because I know how, and can do it, — 
therefore, I may steal all he has, keep it, and 
give him only such and so much as suits my fancy. 
Whatever is too hard, too dirty, too disagreeable, 
for me, I may set Quashy to doing. Because I 
don’t like work, Quashy shall work. Because the 
sun burns me, Quashy shall stay in the sun. 
Quashy shall earn the money, and I will spend it. 
Quashy shall lie down in every puddle, that I 
may walk over dry-shod. Quashy shall do my 
will, and not his, all the days of his mortal life, 
and have such chance of getting to heaven, at 
last, as I find convenient. This I take to be about 
what slavery is. I defy anybody on earth to read 
our slave-code, as it stands in our law-books, and 
make anything else of it. Talk of the abuses of 
slavery ! * Humbug ! The thing itself is the es¬ 
sence of all abuse! And the only reason why 
the land don’t sink under it, like Sodom and 
Gomorrah, is because it is used in a way infinitely 
better than it is. For pity’s sake, for shame’s 
sake, because w T e are men born of women, and 
not savage beasts, many of us do not, and dare 
not, — we would scorn to use the full poorer which 
our savage laws put into our hands. And he who 
goes the furthest, and does the worst, only uses 
within limits the pow’er that the law gives him.” 

St. Clare had started up, and, as his manner 
was when excited, was walking, with hurried 
steps, up and down the floor. His fine face, clas¬ 
sic as that of a Greek statue, seemed actually to 
burn with the fervor of his feelings. His large 
blue eyes flashed, and he gestured with an uncon¬ 
scious eagerness. Miss Ophelia had never seen 
him in this mood before, and she sat perfectly 
silent. 

“ I declare to you,” said he, suddenly stopping 
before his cousin, “ (it’s no sort cf use to talk oi 
to feel on this subject), but I declare to you there 
have been times -when I have thought, if the 
whole country -would sink, and hide all this in¬ 
justice and misery from the light, I would wil¬ 
lingly sink with it. When I have been travelling 
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up and down on our boats, or about on my 
collecting tours, and reflected that every brutal, 
disgusting, moan, low-lived fellow I met, was 
allowed by our laws to become absolute despot of 
as many men, women and children, as he could 
cheat, steal, or gamble money enough to buy,— 
when I have seen such men in actual ownership 
of helpless children, of young girls and womeq, 

— I have been ready to curse my country, to 
curse the human race ! ’ ’ 

“Augustine! Augustine!” said Miss Ophelia, 
“ I’m sure you’ve said enough. I never, in my 
life, heard anything like this, even at the North.” 

“ At the North ?” said St. Clare, with a sud¬ 
den change of expression, and resuming something 
of his habitual careless tone. “ Pooh! your 
northern folks are cold-blooded; you are cool in 
everything ! You can’t begin to curse up hill 
and down as we can, when we get fairly at it.” 

“ Well, but the question is,” said Miss Ophe¬ 
lia. 

“ 0, yes, to be sure, the question is, — and a 
deuce of a question it is ! — llow came you in this 
state of sin and misery? Well, I shall answer 
in the good old words you used to teach me, 
Sundays. I came so by ordinary generation. My 
servants were my father’s, and, what is more, my 
mother’s ; and now they are mine, they and their 
increase, which bids fair to be a pretty consider¬ 
able item. My father, you know, came first from 
New England ; and he was just such another man 
as your father,—a regular old Roman, — up¬ 
right, energetic, noble-minded, with an iron will. 
Your father settled down in New England, to rule 
over rocks and stones, and to force an existence 
out of Nature; and mine settled in Louisiana, to 
rule over men and women, and force existence out 
of them. My mother,” said St. Clare, getting up 
and walking to a picture at the end of the room, 
and gazing upward with a face fervent with ven¬ 
eration, “ she was divine! Don’t look at me so ! 

— you know what I mean ! She probably was of 
mortal birth ; but, as far as ever I could observe, 
ihere was no trace of any human weakness or 
error about her: and everybody that lives to 
remember her, whether bond or free, servant, ac¬ 
quaintance, relation, all say the same. Why, 
cousin, that mother has been all that has stood 
between me and utter unbelief for years. She 
was a direct embodiment and personification of 
the New Testament, — a living fact, to be ac¬ 
counted for, and to be accounted for in no other 
way than by its truth. 0, mother! mother!” said 
St. Clare, clasping his hands in a sort of trans¬ 
port; and then suddenly checking himself, he 
came back, and seating himself on an ottoman, 
he went on: 

“ My brother and I were twins ; and they say, 
you know, that twins ought to resemble each 
other ; but we were in all points a contrast. He 
had black, fiery eyes, coal-black hair, a strong, 
fine Roman profile, and a rich brown complexion. 
I had blue eyes, golden hair, a Greek outline, and 
fair complexion. lie was active and observing, I 
dreamy and inactive. He was generous to his 
friends and equals, but proud, dominant, over¬ 
bearing to inferiors, and utterly unmerciful to 
whatever set itself up against him. Truthful we 
both were ; .he from pride and,courage, I from a 
sort of abstract ideality. We loved each other 
about as boys generally do, — off and on, and in 
general; — h; was my father’s pet, and I my 
mother's. 
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“ There was a morbid sensitiveness and acute 
ness of feeling in me on all possible subjects, of 
which he and my father had no kind of under¬ 
standing, and with which they could have no 
possible sympathy. Bnt mother did ; and so, 
when I had quarrelled with Alfred, and father 
looked sternly on me, I used to ]go off to mo¬ 
ther’s room, and sit by her. I remember just 
how she used to look, with her pale checks, her 
deep, soft, serious eyes, her vrhite dress, — she 
always wore white ; and I used to think of her 
whenever I read in Revelations about the saints 
that were arrayed in fine linen, clean and white. 
She had a great deal of genius of one sort and 
another, particularly in music ; and she used to 
sit at her organ, playing fine old majestic music 
of the Catholic church, and singing w r ith a voice 
more like an angel than a mortal woman ; and I 
would lay my head down on her lap, and cry, and 
dream, and feci,— 0, immeasurably! — things 
that I had no language to say ! 

“ In those da}’S, this matter of slavery had 
never been canvassed as it has now ; nobody 
dreamed of any harm in it. 

“ My father was a born aristocrat. I think, in 
some preexistent state, he must have been in the 
higher circles of spirits, and brought alb his old 
court pride along with him; for it was ingrain, 
bred in the bone, though he was originally of poor 
and not in any way of noble family. My brother 
was begotten in his image. 

“ Now, an aristocrat, you know r , the world over, 
has no human sympathies, beyond a certain line 
in society. In England the line is in one place, in 
Burmah in another, and in America in another; 
but the aristocrat of all these countries never goes 
over it. What would be hardship and distress and 
injustice in his own class, is a cool matter of 
course in another one. My father’s dividing line 
was that of color. Among his equals , never was 
a man more just and generous; but he considered 
the negro, through all possible gradations of color, 
as an intermediate link between man and animals, 
and graded all his ideas of justice or generosity on 
this hypothesis. I suppose, to be sure, if anybody 
had asked him, plump and fair, whether they had 
human immortal souls, he might have hemmed 
and hawed, and said yes. But my father was not 
a man much troubled with spiritualism ; religious 
sentiment he had none, beyond a veneration foi 
God, as decidedly the head of the upper classes. 

“ Well, my father worked some five hundred 
negroes ; he was an inflexible, driving, punctilious 
business man ; everything was to move by system, 
— to be sustained with unfailing accuracy and 
precision. Now, if you take into account that all 
this was to be worked out by a set of lazy, twad¬ 
dling, shiftless laborers, who had grown up, all 
their lives, in the absence of every possible motive 
to learn how to do anything but ‘ shirk,’ as you 
Vermonters say, and you ’ll see that there might 
naturally be, on his plantation, a great many 
things that looked horrible and distressing to a 
sensitive child, like me. 

“Besides all, he had an overseer, — a great, 
tall, slab-sided, two-fisted renegade son of Ver¬ 
mont— (begging your pardon), — who had gone 
through a regular apprenticeship in hardness and 
brutality, and taken his degree to be admitted to 
practice. My mother never could endure him, 
nor I ; but he obtained an entire ascendency over 
my lather ; and this man was the absolute despot 
of the estate. 
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*■ I was a little fellow then, but I had the same 
1 we that I have now for all kinds of human 
things, — a kind of passion for the study of hu¬ 
manity, come in what shape it would. I was 
found in the cabins and among the field-hands a 
great deal, and, of course, was a great favorite; 
and all sorts of complaints and grievances were 
breathed in my ear; and I told them to mother, 
and wo, between us, formed a sort of committee 
for a redress of grievances. We hindered and 
repressed a great deal of cruelty, and congratulated 
ourselves on doing a vast deal of good, till, as often 
happens, my zeal overacted. StubbS complained 
to my father that he could n’t manage the hands, 
and must resign his position. Father was a fond, 
indulgent husband, but a man that never flinched 
from anything that he thought necessary ; and so 
he put down his foot, like a rock, between us and 
the field-hands. lie told my mother, in language 
perfectly respectful and deferential, but quite ex¬ 
plicit that over the house-servants she should be 
entire mistress, but that with the field-hands he 
could allow no interference. lie revered and re¬ 
spected her above all living beings ; but he would 
have said it all the same to the Virgin Mary her¬ 
self/ if she had come in the way of his system. 

“ I used sometimes to hear my mother reason¬ 
ing eases with him, — endeavoring to excite his 
sympathies. He would listen to the most pathetic 
appeals with the most discouraging politeness and 
equanimity. ‘ It all resolves itself into this,’ he 
would say ; ‘ must I part with Stubbs, or keep 
him? Stubbs is the soul of punctuality, honesty, 
and efficiency, — a thorough business hand, and 
as humane as the general run. We ean’t have 
perfection ; and if I keep him, I must sustain his 
administration as a whole, even if there are, now 
and then, things that are exeeptionable. All gov¬ 
ernment includes some necessary hardness. Gen¬ 
eral rules will bear hard on particular eases.’ 
This last maxim my father seemed to consider a 
settler in most alleged cases of cruelty. After he 
had said that , he commonly drew up his feet on 
the sofa, like a man that has disposed of a. busi¬ 
ness, and betook himself to a nap, or the news¬ 
paper, as the ease might be. 

“ The fact is, my father showed the exact sort 
of talent for a statesman. lie eould have divided 
Poland as easily as an orange, or trod on Ireland 
as quietly and systematically as any man living. 
At last my mother gave up, in despair. It never 
will be known, till the last account, what noble 
and sensitive natures like hers have felt, east, 
utterly helpless, into what seems to them an abyss 
of injustice and cruelty, and which seems so to 
nobody about them. It has been an age of long 
sorrow of such natures, in such a hell-begotten 
sort of world as ours. What remained for her, 
but to train her children in her own views and 
sentiments? Well, after all you say about train¬ 
ing, children will grow up substantially what they 
are by nature, and only that. From the cradle, 
Alfred was an aristocrat; and as he grew up, in¬ 
stinctively, all his sympathies and all his reason¬ 
ings were in that line, and all mother’s exhortations 
went to- the winds. As to me, they sunk deep 
into me. She never contradicted, in form, any¬ 
thing that my father said, or seemed directly to 
differ from him ; but she impressed, burnt into my 
very soul, with all the force of her deep, earnest 
nature, an idea of the dignity and worth of the 
meanest human soul. I have looked in her face 
with solemn awe, when she would point up to the 
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stars in the evening, and say tc me c See there, 
Auguste! the poorest, meanest soul on our plaee 
will be living, when all these stars are gone for¬ 
ever, — will live as long as God lives !’ 

“ She had some fine old paintings ; one, in par¬ 
ticular, of Jesus healing a blind man. They were 
very fine, and used to impress me strongly. ‘ See 
there, Auguste,’ she would say ; ‘ the blind man 
was a beggar, poor and loathsome ; therefore, he 
would not heal him afar off! lie called him to 
him, and put his hands on him! Remember this, 
my boy.’ If I had lived to grow up under her 
care, she might have stimulated me to I know not 
what of enthusiasm. I might have been a saint, 
reformer, martyr, — but, alas ! alas! I went from 
her when I was only thirteen, and I never saw her 
again !” 

St. Clare rested his head on his hands, and did 
not speak for some minutes. After a while, he 
looked up, and went on : 

“ What poor, mean trash this whole business 
of human virtue is ! A mere matter, for the most 
part, of latitude and longitude, and geographical 
position, acting with natural temperament. Tho 
greater part is nothing but an accident! Your 
father, for example, settles in Vermont, in a town 
where all are, in fact, free and equal; becomes a 
regular church member and deacon, and in duo 
time joins an Abolition society, and thinks us all 
little better than heathens. Yet he is, for all the 
world, in constitution and habit, a duplicate of 
my father. I can see it leaking out in fifty differ¬ 
ent ways,—just that same strong, overbearing, 
dominant spirit. You know very well how impos¬ 
sible it is to persuade some of the folks in your 
village that Squire Sinclair does not feel above 
them. The fiiet is, though lie has fallen on demo¬ 
cratic times, and embraced a democratic theory, 
he is to the heart an aristocrat, as much as my 
father, who ruled over five or six hundred slaves.” 

Miss Ophelia felt rather disposed to cavil at 
this picture, and was laying down her knitting 
to begin, but St. Clare stopped her. 

“ Now, I know every word you are going to 
say. I do not say they were alike, in fact. One 
fell into a condition where everything acted against 
the natural tendency, and the other where every¬ 
thing acted for it; and so one turned out a pretty 
wilful, stout, overbearing old democrat, and the 
other a wilful, stout old despot. If both had 
owned plantations in Louisiana, they would have 
been as two old bullets east in the same mould.” 

“ What an undutiful hoy you are !” said Miss 
Ophelia. 

“ I don’t mean them any disrespect,” said St. 
Clare. “ You know reverence is not my forte. 
Cut, to go back to my history : 

“ When father died, he left the whole property 
to us twin boys, to be divided as we should agree. 
There does not breathe on God’s earth a nobler^ 
souled, more generous fellow, than Alfred, in all 
that concerns his equals ; and we got on admirably 
with this property question, without a single un- 
brotherly word.or feeling. AYe undertook to work 
the plantation together; and Alfred, whose out¬ 
ward life and capabilities had double the strength 
of mine, became an enthusiastic planter, ana a 
wonderfully successful one. 

“ But two years’ trial satisfied md that I eould 
not be a partner in that matter. To have a great 
gang of seven hundred, whom I could not know 
personally, or feel any individual interest in, 
bought and driven, housed, fed, worked like so 
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many horned cattle, strained up to military pre¬ 
cision,— the question of how little of life’s com¬ 
monest enjoyments would keep them in working 
order being" a constantly reeurring problem,— 
the necessity of drivers and overseers, — the ever- 
neeessary whip, first, last, and only argument,— 
the whole thing was insufferably disgusting and 
loathsome to me; and when I thought of my 
mother's estimate of one poor human soul, it 
became even frightful! 

“It’s all nonsense to talk to me about slaves 
enjoying all this ! To this day, I have no pa¬ 
tience with the unutterable trash that some of 
your patronizing Northerners have made up, as 
in their zeal to apologize for our sins. We all 
know better. Tell me that any man living wants 
to work all his days, from day-dawn till dark, 
under the eonstant eye of a master, without the 
power of putting forth one irresponsible volition, 
on the same dreary, monotonous, unchanging toil, 
and all for two pairs of pantaloons and a pair 
of shoes a year, with enongh food and shelter 
to keep him in working order! Any man who 
thinks that human beings can, as a general thing, 
be made about as comfortable that way as any 
other, I wish he might try it. I’d buy the dog, 
and work him, with a clear conscience!” 

“ I always have supposed,” said Miss Ophelia, 
“ that you, all of you, approved of these things, 
and thought them right, — according to Scrip¬ 
ture.” 

“ Humbug! We are not quite reduced to that 
yet. Alfred, who is as determined a despot as ever 
walked, does not pretend to this kind of defenee; 

— no, he stands, high and haughty, on that good 
old respectable ground, the right of the strongest; 
and he says, and I think quite sensibly, that the 
American planter is ‘ only doing, in another form, 
what the English aristocracy and capitalists are 
doing by the lower classes that is, I take it, ap¬ 
propriating them, body and bone, soul and spirit, 
to their use and convenience. He defends both, 

— and I think, at least, consistently. He says 
that there can be no high civilization without 
enslavement of the masses, either nominal or 
real. There must, he says, be a lower class, 
given up to physical toil and confined to an ani¬ 
mal nature; and a higher one thereby acquires 
leisure and wealth for a more expanded intelli¬ 
gence and improvement, and becomes the direct¬ 
ing soul of the lower. So he reasons, because, as 
I said, he is born an aristocrat; — so I don’t be¬ 
lieve, because I was born a democrat.” 

“How in the world can the two things be 
compared?” said Miss Ophelia. “The English 
laborer is not sold, traded, parted from his family, 
whipped.” 

‘ ‘ He is as much at the will of his employer as 
if he were sold to him. The slave-owner can 
whip his refractory slave to death, — the capi¬ 
talist can starve him to death. As to family 
security, it is hard to say which is the worst,— 
to have one’s children sold, or see them starve to 
death at home.” 

“ But it’s no kind of apology for slavery, to 
prove that it is n’t worse than some other bad 
thing.” 

“I didn’t give it for one, — nay, I’ll say, 
besides, that ours is the more bold and palpable 
infringement of human rights ; actually buying a 
man up, like a horse, — looking at his teeth, 
Cracking his joints, and trying his paces, and 
then paying down for him, - - having speculators, 


breeders, traders, and brokers in human bodies 
and souls, — sets the thing before the eyes of the 
civilized world in a more tangible form, though 
the thing done be, after all, in its nature, the 
same; that is, appropriating one set of human 
beings to the use and improvement of another, 
without any regard to their own.” 

“ I never thought of the matter in this light,” 
said Mi^s Ophelia. 

“Well, I’ve travelled in England some, and 
I’ve looked over a good many documents as to 
the state of their lower classes; and I really think ‘ 
there is no denying Alfred, when he says that 
his slaves are better off than a large class of the 
population of England. You see, you must not 
infer, from what I have told you, that Alfred is 
what is called a hard master; 1 for he isn’t. He 
is despotic, and unmerciful to insubordination; 
he would shoot a fellow down with as little re¬ 
morse as he would shoot a buek, if he opposed 
him. But, in general, he takes a sort of pride in 
having his slaves comfortably fed and accommo¬ 
dated. 

“When I was with him, I insisted that he 
should do something for their instruction; and, 
to please me, he did get a chaplain, and used to 
have them catechized Sunday, though, I believe, 
in his heart, that he thought it would do about 
as much good to set a chaplain over his dogs and 
horses. And the fact is, that a mind stupefied 
and animalized by every bad influence from the 
hour of birth, spending the whole of every week¬ 
day in unreflecting toil, cannot be done much 
with by a few hours on Sunday. The teachers of 
Sunday-schools among the manufacturing popu¬ 
lation of England, and among plantation-hands in 
our country, could perhaps testify to the same 
result, there and here. Yet some striking excep¬ 
tions there are among us, from the fact that the 
negro is naturally more impressible to religious 
sentiment than the white.” 

“Well,” said Miss Ophelia, “ how came you 
to give up your plantation life?” 

“ Well, we jogged on together some time, till 
Alfred saw plainly that I was no planter. He 
thought it absurd, after he had reformed, and 
altered, and improved everywhere, to suit my 
notions, that I still remained unsatisfied. The 
fact was, it was, after all, the thing that I hated, 
— the using these men and women, the perpetua¬ 
tion of all this ignorance, brutality and vice,— 
just to make money for me! 

“ Besides, I was always interfering in the 
details. Being myself one of the laziest of mor¬ 
tals, I had altogether too much fellow-feeling for 
I the lazy; and when poor, shiftless dogs put 
I stones at the bottom of their cotton-baskets to 
make them weigh heavier, or filled their sacks 
with dirt, with cotton at the top, it seemed so 
exactly like what I should do if I were they, I 
could n’t and would n’t have them flogged for it. 
Well, of course, there was an end of plantation 
discipline ; and Alf and I came to about the same 
point that I and my respected father did, years 
before. So he told me that I was a womanish 
sentimentalist, and would never do for business 
life ; and advised me to take the bank-stock and 
the New Orleans family mansion, and go to writ¬ 
ing poetry, and let him manage the plantation 
So we parted, and I came here.” 

“ But why didn’t you free your slaves?” 

“ Well, I was n’t up to that. To hold them as 
tools for money-making, I could not; — have 
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ihera to help spend money, you know, didn’t 
look quite so ugly to me. Some of them were 
old house-servants, to whom I was much attached ; 
and the younger ones were children to the old. 
All were well satisfied to be as they were.” He 
paused, and walked reflectively up and down the 
room. 

“There was,” said St. Clare, “a time in my 
life when I had plans and hopes of doing some¬ 
thing in this world, more than to float and drift. 
I had a vague, indistinct yearning to be a sort 
of emancipator, — to free my native land from 
this spot and stain. All young men have had 
such fever fits, I suppose, some time, — but 
then —” 

“Why didn’t you?” said Miss Ophelia; — 
“you ought not to put your hand to the plough, 
and look back.” 

“ 0, well, things didn’t go with me as I ex¬ 
pected, and I got the despair of living that 
Solomon did. I suppose it was a necessary inci¬ 
dent to wisdom' in us both ; but, some how or 
other, instead of being actor and regenerator in 
society, I became a piece of drift-wood, and have 
been floating and eddying about, ever since. 
Alfred scolds me every time we meet; and he has 
the better of me, I grant,— for he really does 
something; his life is a logical result of his 
opinions, and mine is a contemptible non sequi- 
tur.'” 

“My dear cousin, can you be satisfied with 
such a way of spending your probation ?” 

“ Satisfied ! Was I not just telling you I 
despised it ? But, then, to come back to this 
point, — we were on this liberation business. I 
don’t think my feelings about slavery are pecu¬ 
liar. I find many men who, in their hearts, 
think of it just as I do. The land groans under 
it; and, bad as it is for the slave, it is worse, if 
anything, for the master. It takes no spectacles 
to see that a great class of vicious, improvident, 
degraded people, among us, are an evil to us, as 
well as to themselves. The capitalist and aris¬ 
tocrat of England cannot feel that as we do, 
because they do not mingle with the class they 
degrade as we do. They are in our houses ; they 
are the associates of our children, and they form 
their minds faster than we can ; for they are a 
race that children always will cling to and assim¬ 
ilate with. If Eva, now, was not more angel 
than ordinary, she would be ruined. We might 
as well allow the small-pox to run among them, 
and think our children would not take it, as to 
let them be uninstructed and vicious, and think 
our children will not be affected by that. Yet 
our laws positively and utterly forbid any efficient 
genera?educational system, and they do it wisely, 
too, for,just begin and thoroughly educate one 
generation, and the whole thing would be blown 
sky high. If we did not give them liberty, they 
would take it. ’ ’ 

“And what, do you think will be the end of 
this?” said Miss Ophelia. 

“I don’t know. One thing is certain,—that 
there is a mustering among the masses, the world 
over ; and there is a dies irce coming on, sooner or 
later. The same thing is working in Europe, in 
England, and in this country. My mother used 
to tell me of a millennium that was coming, when 
Christ should reign, and all men should be free 
and happy. And she taught me, when I was a 
boy, to pray, ‘ Thy kingdom come.’ Sometimes I 
think all this sighing and groaning, and stirring 


among the dry lones, foretells what she used to 
tell me was coming. But who may abide the day 
of his appearing?” 

“ Augustine, sometimes I think you are not 
far from the kingdom,” said Miss Ophelia, laying 
down her knitting, and looking anxiously at her 
cousin. 

“ Thank you for your good opinion ; but it’s 
up and down with me, — up to heaven's gate in 
theory, down in earth's dust in practice. But 
there’s the tea-bell, — do let’s go, — and don’t 
say, now, I have n’t had one downright serious 
talk, for once in my life.” 

At table, Marie alluded to the incident of Prue. 
“ I suppose you 'll think, cousin,” she said, 
“ that we are all barbarians.” 

“ I think that’s a barbarous thing,” said Miss 
Ophelia, ‘ ‘ but I don’t think you are all barbarians.” 

“ Well, now,” said Marie, “ I know it’s impos¬ 
sible to get along with some of these creatures. 
They are so bad they ought not to live. I don’t 
feel a particle of sympathy for such cases. If 
they’d only behave themselves, it would not 
happen.” 

“ But, mamma,” said Eva, “ the poor creature 
was unhappy; that’s what made her drink.” 

“0, fiddlestick! as if that were any excuse! 
I’m unhappy, very often. I presume,” she said, 
pensively, “ that f’ve had greater trials than ever 
she had. It’s just because they are so bad. 
There’s some of them that you cannot break in 
by any kind of severity. I remember father had 
a man that was so lazy he would run away just 
to get rid of work, and lie round in the swamps, 
stealing and doing all sorts of horrid things. 
That man was caught and whipped, time and 
again, and it never did him any good ; and the 
last time he crawled off, though he coul 1 n’t but 
just go, and died in the swamp. Ther) was no 
sort of reason for it, for father’s hands were 
always treated kindly.” 

“ 1 broke a fellow in, once,” said St. Clare, 
“that all the overseers and masters had tried 
their hands on in vain.” 

“You!” said Marie; “well, I’d be glad to 
know when you ever did anything of the sort.” 

“ Well, he was a powerful, gigantic fellow,— 
a native-born African ; and he appeared to have 
the rude instinct of freedom in him to an uncom¬ 
mon degree. He was a regular African lion. 
They called him Scipio. Nobody could do any¬ 
thing with him ; and he was sold round from 
overseer to overseer, till at last Alfred bought 
him, because he thought he could manage him. 
Well, one day he knocked down the overseer, and 
was fairly off into the swamps. I was on a visit 
to Alf’s plantation, for it was after we had dis¬ 
solved partnership. Alfred was greatly exasper¬ 
ated ; but I told him that it was his own fault., 
and laid him any wager that I could break the 
man; and finally it was agreed that, if 1 caught 
him, I should have him to experiment on. So 
they mustered out a party of some six or seven, 
with guns and dogs, for the hunt. People, you 
know, can get up just as mueh enthusiasm in 
hunting a man as a deer, if it is only customary; 
in fact, I got a little °xcited myself, though I had 
only put in as a sort ol mediator, in case he wa8 
caught. 

“Well, the dogs bayed and howled, and W3 
rode and scampered, and finally we started him. 
He ran and bounded like a buck, and kept us 
well in the rear for some time ; but at last he got 
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caught in an impeneti xble thicket of cane ; then 
ho turned to bay, and I tell you he fought the 
dogs right gallantly. lie dashed them to right and 
left, and actually killed three of them with only 
his naked lists, when a shot from a gun brought 
him down, and he fell, wounded and bleeding, 
almost at my feet. The poor fellow looked up at 
me with manhood and despair both in his eye. I 
kept back the dogs and the party, as they came 
pressing up, and claimed him as my prisoner. It 
was all I could do to keep them from shooting 
him, in the flush of success; but I persisted in 
my bargain, and Alfred sold him to me. "Well, I 
took him in hand, and in one fortnight I had him 
tamed down as submissive and tractable as heart 
OOuld desire.” 

“ What in the world did you do to him?” said 
Marie. 

“ Well, it was quite a simple process. I todk 
him to my own room, had a good bed made for 
him, dressed his wounds, and tended him myself, 
until he got fairly on his feet again. And, in 
rocess of time, I had free papers made out for 
im, and told him he might go where he liked.” 

“ And did he go?” said Miss Ophelia. 

“No. The foolish fellow tore the paper in 
two, and absolutely refused to leave me. I never 
had a braver, better fellow, — trusty and true as 
steel. He embraced Christianity afterwards, and 
became as gentle as a child. He used to oversee 
my place on the lake, and did it capitally, too. 
I lost him the first cholera season. In fact, he 
laid down his life for me. For I was sick, almost 
to death; and when, through the panic, every¬ 
body else fled, Scipio worked for me like a giant, 
and actually brought me back into life again. 
But, poor fellow ! he was taken, right after, and 
there was no saving him. I never felt anybody’s 
loss more.” 

Eva had come gradually nearer and nearer to 
her father, as he told the story, — her small lips 
apart, her eyes wide and earnest with absorbing 
interest. 

As he finished, she suddenly threw her arms 
around his neck, burst into tears, and sobbed 
convulsively.' 

“Eva, dear child! what is the matter?” said 
St. Clare, as the child’s small frame trembled 
and shook with the violence of her feelings. 
“ This child,” he added, “ ought not to hear any 
of this kind of thing, — she’s nervous.” 

“ No, papa, I’m not nervous,” said Eva, con¬ 
trolling herself, suddenly, with a strength of 
resolution singular in such a child. “I’m not 
nervous, but these things sink into my heart." 

“ What do you mean, Eva?” 

“ I can’t tell you, papa. I think a great many 
thoughts. Perhaps some day I shall tell you.” 

“Well, think away, dear, — only don’t cry 
and worry your papa,” said St. Clare. “Look 
here, — see what a beautiful peach I have got 
for you!” _ * 

Eva took it, and smiled, though there was still 
a nervous twitching about the corners of her 
mouth. 

“ Come, look at the gold-fish,” said St. Clare, 
taking her hand and stepping on to the veranda. 
A few moments, and merry laughs were heard 
through the silken curtains, as Eva and St. Clare 
were pelting each other with roses, and chasing 
each otl er among the alleys of the court. 

There is danger that our humble friend Tom 
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be neglected amid the adventures of the highef 
born; but, if our readers will accompany us up 
to a little loft over the stable, they may, perhaps, 
learn a little of his afFairs. It was a decent room, 
containing a bed, a chair, and a small, rough 
stand, where lay Tom’s Bible and hymn-book; 
and where he sits, at present, with his slate 
before him, intent on something that seems to 
cost him a great deal of anxious thought. 

The fact was, that Tom’s home-yearnings had 
become so strong, that he had begged a sheet of 
writing-paper of Eva, and, mustering up all his 
small stock of literary attainment acquired by 
Mas’r George’s instructions, he conceived the 
bold idea of writing a letter; and he was busy 
now, on his slate, getting out his first draft. 
Tom was in a good deal of trouble, for the forms 
of some of the letters he had forgotten entirely; 
and of what he did remember he did not know 
exactly which to use. And while he was work¬ 
ing, and breathing very hard, in his earnestness, 
Eva alighted, like a bird, on the round of hie 
chair behind him, and peeped over his shoulder. 

“0, Uncle Tom! what funny things you are 
making there!” 

“I’m trying to write to my poor old woman. 
Miss Eva, and my little chil’en.” said .Tom, 
drawing the back of his hand over his eyes ; “ but, 
somehow, I’m feard I shan't make it out.” 

“ I wish I could help you, Tom ! I ’ve learnt 
to write some. Last year I could make all the 
letters, but I’m afraid I’ve forgotten.” 

So Eva put her little golden head close to his, 
and the two commenced a grave and anxious dis¬ 
cussion, each one equally earnest, and about 
equally ignorant; and, with a deal of consulting 
and advising over every word, the composition 
began, as they both felt very sanguine, to look 
quite like writing. 

“ Yes, Uncle Tom, it really begins to look 
beautiful,” said Eva, gazing delightedly on it. 
“How pleased your wife’ll be, and the poor 
little children ! 0, it’s a shame you ever had to 

go away from them ! I mean to ask papa to let 
you go back, some time.” 

“ Missis said that she would send down money 
for me, as soon as they could get it together,” 
said Tom. “ I’m ’spectin’ she will. Young 
Mas’r George, he said he’d come for me; and 
he gave me this yer dollar as a sign and Tom 
drew from under his clothes the precious dollar. 

“ 0, he ’ll certainly come, then!” said Eva. 
“ I’m so glad!” 

“ And I wanted to send a letter, you know, to 
let ’em know whar I was, and tell peer Chloe that 
I was well off, — cause she felt so drefful, poor 
soul!” 

“ I say, Tom!” said St. Clare’s voice, coming 
in the door at this moment. 

Tom and Eva both started. 

“What’s here?” said St. Clare, coming up 
and looking at the slate. 

“ 0, it’s Tom’s letter. I ’in helping him to 
write it,” said Eva ; “ isn’t it nice?” 

“I wouldn’t discourage either of you,” said 
St. Clare, “ but I rather think, Tom, you’d bette.r 
get me to write your letter for you. I ’ll do it. 
when I come home from my-ride.” 

“ It’s very important he should write,” said 
Eva, “ because his mistress is going to send down 
money to redeem him, you know, papa; he told 
me they told him so.” 

St. Clare thought, in his heart, that, this was 
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probably only one of those things which good- 
natured owners say to their seirants, to alleviate 
their horror of being sold, without any intention 
of fulfilling the expectation thus excited. But he 
did not make any audible comment upon it,— 
only ordered Tom to get the horses out for a ride. 

Tom’s letter was written in due form for him 
that evening, and safely lodged in the post-office. 

Miss Ophelia still persevered in her labors in 
the house-keeping line. It was universally 
agreed, among all the household, from Dinah down 
to the youngest urchin, that Miss Ophelia was 
decidedly “ curis,” — a term by which a southern 
servant implies that his or her betters don't ex¬ 
actly suit them. 

The higher circle in the family — to wit, 
Adolph, jane and Rosa — agreed that she was 
no lady ; ladies never kept working about as she 
did ; — that she had no air at all; and they were 
surprised that she should be any relation of the 
St. Clares. Even Marie declared that it was ab¬ 
solutely fatiguing to see Cousin Ophelia always 
so busy. And, in fact, Miss Ophelia's industry 
was so incessant as to lay some foundation for 
the complaint. She sewed and stitched away, 
from daylight till dark, with the energy of one 
who is pressed on by some immediate urgency ; 
and then, when the light faded, and the work was 
folded away, with one turn out came the ever- 
ready knitting-work, and there she was again, 
going on as briskly as ever. It really was a labor 
to see her. 


CHAPTER XX. 

TOPSY. 

One morning, while Miss Ophelia was busy in 
eimie of her domestic cares, St. Clare's voice was 
heard, calling her, at the foot of the stairs. 

“ Come down here, cousin ; I’ve something to 
show you.” 

“What is it?” said Miss Ophelia, coming 
down with her sewing in her hand. 

“ I’ve made a purchase for your department, 
'— see here,” said St. Clare ; and, with the word, 
li?, pulled along a little negro girl, about eight or 
nine years of age. 

She was one of the blackest of her race ; and 
her round, shining eyes, glittering as glass beads, 
moved with quick and restless glances over every¬ 
thing in the room. Iler mouth, half open with 
astonishment at the wonders of the new Mas’r’s 
parlor, displayed a white and brilliant set of 
teeth. Her woolly hair was braided in sundry 
little tails, which stuck out in every direction. 
The expression of her face was an odd mixture of 
shrewdness and cunning, over which was oddly 
drawn, like a kind of veil, an expression of the 
most doleful gravity and solemnity. She was 
dressed in a single filthy, ragged garment, made 
of bagging ; and stood with her hands demurely 
folded before her. Altogether, there was some¬ 
thing odd and goblin-like about her appearance, 
— something, as Miss Ophelia afterwards said, 
“so heathenish,” as to inspire that good lady 
with utter dismay ; and, turning to St. Clare, she 
said, 

“ Augustine, what in the world have you 
brought that thing here for?” 

“ For you to educate, to be sure, and train in 
the way she should go. I thought she was rather 
a funny speciis m in the Jim Crow line. Here, 
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Topsy,"” he added, giving a whistle, as, a man 
would to call the attention of a dog, “ give us a 
song, r.ow, and show us some of your dancing.” 

The black, glassy eyes glittered with a kind of 
wicked drollery, and the thing struck up, in a 
clear, shrill voice, an odd negro melody, to which 
she kept time with her hands and feet, spinning 
round, clapping her hands, knocking her knees 
together, in a wild, fantastic surt of time, and 
producing in her throat all those odd guttural 
sounds which distinguish the native music of her 
race ; and, finally, turning a summerset or two, 
and giving a prolonged closing note, as odd and 
unearthly as that of the steam-whistle, she came 
suddenly down on the carpet, and stood with her 
hands folded, and a most sanctimonious expres¬ 
sion of meekness and solemnity over her face, 
only broken by the cunning glances which she 
shot askance from the corners of her eyes. 

Miss Ophelia stood silent, perfectly paralyzed 
with amazement. 

St. Clare, like a mischievous fellow as he was, 
appeared to enjoy her astonishment; and, ad 
dressing the child again, said, 

“ Topsy, this is your new mistress. I am. 
going to give you up to her; see now that you 
behave yourself.” 

“ Yes, Mas'r,” said Topsy, with sanctimonious 
gravity, her wieked eyes twinkling as she spoke. 

“You ’re going to be good, Topsy, you under¬ 
stand,” said St. Clare. 

“ 0 yes, Mas'r,” said Topsy, with another 
twinkle, her hands still devoutly folded. 

“Now, Augustine, what upon earth is this 
for?” said Miss Ophelia. “'Your house is so full 
of these little plagues now, that a body can't set 
down their foot without treading on 'em. 1 get 
up in the morning, and find one asleep behind 
the door, and see one black head poking out from 
under the table, one lying on the door-mat, — and 
they are mopping and mowing and grinning be¬ 
tween all the railings, and tumbling over the 
kitchen floor! What on earth did you want to 
bring this one for ?” 

“For you to educate — didn't 1 tell you? 
You ’re always preaching about educating. I 
thought I would make you a present of a fresh- 
caught specimen, and let you try your hand on 
her, and bring her up in the way she should go.” 

“ I don't want her, I am sure ; — I have more 
to do with ’em now than I want to.” 

“ That’s you Christians, all over!—you’ll 
get up a society, and get some poor missionary to 
spend all his days among just such heathen. But 
let me see one of you that would take one into 
your house with you, and take the labor of their 
conversion on yourselves ; No ; when it comes to 
that, they are dirty and disagreeable, and it’s too 
much care, and so on.” 

“ Augustine, you know I didn’t think of it in 
that light,” said Miss Ophelia, evidently soften¬ 
ing. “ Well, it might be a real missionary work,” 
said she, looking rather more favorably on tho 
child. 

St. Clare had touched the right string. Miss 
Ophelia's conscientiousness was ever on tho alert. 
“ But,” she added, “ I really didn't see the need 
of buying this one ; — there are enough, now, in 
your house, to take all my time and skill.” 

“ Well, then; cousin,” said St. Clare, drawing 
her aside, “ I ought to beg your pardon for my 
good-for-nothing speeches. You are so good, after 
all, that there’s no sense in them. Why, the fact 
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is, this concern belonged to a couple of drunken 
creatures that keep a low restaurant that I have 
to pass by every day, and I was tired of hearing 
her screaming, and them beating and swearing at 
her. She looked bright and funny, too, as if 
something might be made of her ; — so I bought 
her, and 1’ll give her to you. Try, now, and give 
her a good orthodox New England bringing up, and 
see what it ’ll make of her. You know I have n’t 
any gift that way; but I’d like you to try.” 

“ Well, I ’ll do what I can,” said Miss Ophe¬ 
lia ; and she approached her new subject very 
mu^h as a person might be supposed to approach 
a black spider, supposing them to have benevo¬ 
lent designs toward it. 

“ She’s dreadfully dirty, and half naked,” she 
said. 

“ Well, take her-down stairs, and make some 
of them clean and clothe her up.” 

Miss Ophelia carried her to the kitchen re¬ 
gions. 

“ Don’t see what Mas’r St. Clare wants of 
’nother nigger!” said Dinah, surveying the new 
arrival with no friendly air. “ Won’t have her 
round under my feet, / know !” 

“Pah!” said Rosa and Jane, with supreme 
disgust; “let her keep out of our way! What 
in the world Mas’r wanted another of these low 
niggers for, I can’t see !” 

“ You go lono;! No more nigger dan you be, 
Miss Rosa,” said Dinah, who felt this last re¬ 
mark a reflection ou herself. “ You seem to tink 
yourself white folks. You an’t nerry one, black 
nor white. I’d like to be one or turrer.” 

Miss Ophelia saw that there was nobody in the 
camp that would undertake to oversee the cleans¬ 
ing and dressing of the new arrival; and so she 
was forced to do it herself, with some very ungra¬ 
cious and reluctant assistance from Jane. 

It is not for cars polite to hear the particulars 
of the first toilet of a neglected, abused child. In 
fact, in this world, multitudes must live and die 
in a state that it would be too great a shock to 
the nerves of their fellow-mortals even to hear 
described. Miss Ophelia had a good, strong, 
practical deal of resolution ; and she went through 
all the disgusting details with heroic thorough¬ 
ness, though, it must be confessed, with no very 
gracious air, — for endurance was the utmost to 
which her principles could bring her. When 
she saw, on the back and shoulders of the child, 
great welts and calloused spots, ineffaceable 
marks of the system under which she had grown 
up thus far, her heart became pitiful within her. 

“ See there !” said Jane, pointing to the marks, 
“don’t that show she’s a limbi We’ll have 
fine works with her, I reckon. I hate these nig¬ 
ger young ’uns! so disgusting! I wonder that 
Mas’r would buy her !” 

The “young un ” alluded to heard all these 
comments with the subdued and doleful air which 
seemed habitual to her, only scanning, with a 
keen and furtive glance of her flickering eyes, the 
ornaments w’ni- Jane wore in her ears. When 
arrayed at lase m a suit of decent and whole 
clothing, her hair cropped short to her head, Miss 
Ophelia, with some satisfaction, said she looked 
more Christian-like than she did, and in her own 
mind began to mature some plans for her instruc¬ 
tion. 

Sitting down before her, she began to question 

her. 

“ How old are you, Topsy ?” 


“ Dun no, Missis,” said the image, with a grin 
that showed all her teeth. 

“ Don’t know how old yciu are 1 Did n’t any¬ 
body ever tell you? Who was your mother?” 

“Never had none!” said the child, with an¬ 
other grin. 

“ Never had any mother? What do you mean? 
Where were you bom ?” 

“ Never was born !” persisted Topsy, with an¬ 
other grin, that looked so goblin-like, that, if Miss 
Ophelia had been at all nervous, she might have 
fancied that she had got hold of some sooty gnome 
from the land of Diablerie; but Miss Ophelia 
was not nervous, but plain and business-like, and 
she said, with some sternness, 

“ You mugtn’t answer me in that way, child ; 
I’m not playing with you. Tell me where you 
were born, and who your father and mother 
were.” 

“Never was born,” reiterated the creature, 
more emphatically; “never had no father nor 
mother, nor nothin’. I was raised by a specula¬ 
tor, with lots of others. Old Aunt Sue used to 
take car on us.” 

The child was evidently sincere; and Jane, 
breaking into a short laugh, said, 

“ Laws, Missis, there’s heaps of ’em. Specu¬ 
lators buys ’em up cheap, when they’s little, and 
gets ’em raised for market.” 

“ How long have you lived with your master 
and mistress ?” 

“ Dun no, Missis.” 

“ Is it a year, or more, or less ?” 

“ Dun no. Missis.” 

“Laws, Missis, those low negroes,—’they 
can’t tell; they don’t know anything about time,” 
said Jane ; “ they don’t know what a year is ; 
they don’t know their own ages.” 

“ Have you ever heard anything about God, 
Topsy?” 

The child looked bewildered, but grinned as 
usual. 

“ Do you know who made you ?” 

“ Nobody, as I knows on,” said the child, with 
a short laugh. 

The idea appeared to amuse her considerably ; 
for her eyes twinkled, and she added, 

“ I spect I grow’d. Don’t think nobody never 
made me.” 

“ Do you know how to sew?” said Miss Ophe¬ 
lia, who thought she would turn her inquiries to 
something more tangible. 

“No, Missis.” 

“What can you do?—what did you do for 
your master and mistress?” 

“ Fetch water, and wash dishes, and rub knives, 
and wait on folks.” 

“ Were they good to you ?” 

“Spect they was,” said the child, scanning 
Miss Ophelia cunningly. 

Miss Ophelia rose from this encouraging collo¬ 
quy ; St. Clare was leaning over the back of her 
chair. 

“You find virgin soil there, cousin; put in 
your own ideas, — you won't find many to pull 
up.” 

Miss Ophelia’s ideas of education, like all her 
other ideas, were very set and definite ; and of 
the kind that prevailed in New England a century 
ago, and which are still preserved in some very 
retired and unsophisticated parts, where there 
are no railroads. As nearly as could be expressed, 
they could be comprised in very few words Ty 
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teach them to mind when they were spoken to; 
to teach them the catechism, sewing, and read¬ 
ing; and to whip them if they told lies. And 
though, of course, in the flood of light that is 
now poured on education, these are left far away 
in the rear, yet it is an undisputed fact that our 
grandmothers raised some tolerably fair men and 
women under this regime, as many of us can re¬ 
member and testify. '"At all events, Miss Ophelia 
knew of nothing else to do ; and, therefore, ap¬ 
plied her mind to her heathen with the best dili¬ 
gence she could command. 

The child was announced and considered in the 
family as Miss Ophelia’s girl ; and, as she was 
looked upon with no gracious eye in the kitchen, 
Miss Ophelia resolved to confine her sphere of 
operation and instruction chiefly to her own 
chamber. With a self-sacrifice which some of 
our readers will appreciate, she resolved, instead 
of comfortably making her own bed, sweeping and 
dusting her ovn chamber, — which she had hith¬ 
erto done, in utter scorn of all offers of help from 
the chambermaid of the establishment, — to con¬ 
demn herself to the martyrdom of instructing Top- 
sy to perform these operations, — ah, woe the day! 
Did any of our readers ever do the same, they 
will appreciate the amount of her self-sacrifice. 

Miss Ophelia began with Topsy by taking her 
into hei chamber, the first morning, and solemnly 
commencing a course of instruction in the art and 
mystery of bed-making. 

Behold, then, Topsy, washed and shorn of all 
the little braided tails wherein her heart had de¬ 
lighted, arrayed in a clean gown, with well- 
starched apron, standing reverently before Miss 
Ophelia, with an expression of solemnity well 
befitting a funeral. 

“ Now, Topsy, I’m going to show you just 
how my bed is to be made. 1 am very particular 
about my bed. You must learn exactly how to 
doit.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” says Topsy, with a deep sigh, 
and a face of woful earnestness. 

“Now, Topsy, look here ; — this is the hem of 
the sheet, — this is the right side of the sheet, 
and this is the wrong ; —will you remember ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” says Topsy, with another- 
sigh. 

“Well, now, the under sheet you must bring 
over the bolster, — so,—and tuck it clear down 
under the mattress nice and smooth, — so, — do 
you see 1” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Topsy, with profound 
attention. 

“ But the upper sheet,” said Miss Ophelia, 

“ must be brought down in this way, and tucked 
under firm and smooth at the foot,—so, — the 
narrow hem at the foot.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Topsy, as before; — but 
we will add, what Miss Ophelia did not see, that, 
during the time when the good lady’s back was 
turned, in the zeal of her manipulations, the 
young disciple had contrived to snatch a pair of 
gloves and a ribbon, which she had adroitly 
slipped into her sleeves, and stood with her hands 
dutifully folded, as before. 

“ Now, Topsy, let’s see you do this,” said 
Miss Ophelia, pulling off the clothes, and seating 
herself. 

Topsy, with great gravity and adroitness, went 
through the exercise completely to Miss Ophelia’s 
satisfaction ; smoothing the sheets, patting out j 
every wrinkle, and exhibiting, through the whole I 


process, a gravity and seriousness with which her 
instructress was greatly edified. By an unlucky 
slip, however, a fluttering fragment of the ribbou 
hung out of one of her sleeves, just as she was 
finishing, and caught Miss Ophelia’s attention. 
Instantly she pounced upon it. “ What’s this ? 
You naughty, wicked child, — you’ve been steal¬ 
ing this !” 

The ribbon was pulled out of Topsy’s own 
sleeve, yet was she not in the least disconcerted , 
she only looked at it with an air of the most sur 
prised and unconscious innocence. 

“ Laws ! why, that ar ’s Miss Feely’s ribbon, 
an't it 1 How could it a got caught in my 
sleeve 1” 

“ Topsy, you naughty girl, don’t you tell me a 
lie, — you stole that ribbon !” 

“ Missis, I d-eclar for’t, I did n’t; — never seed 
it till dis yer blessed minit.” 

“ Topsy,” said Miss Ophelia, “ don’t you know 
it’s wicked to tell lies ?” 

“ I never tells no lies, Miss Feely.” said Topsy, 
with virtuous gravity ; “ it’s jist the truth I’ve 
been a tellin now, and an’t nothin else.” 

“Topsy, I shall have to whip you, if you wll 
lies so.” 

“ Laws. Missis, if you’s to whip all day, 
couldn't say no other way,” said Topsy, begin¬ 
ning to blubber. “ I never seed dat ar, — it must 
a got caught in my sleeve. Miss Feely must have 
left it on the bed, and it got caught in the clothes, 
and so got in my sleeve.” 

Miss Ophelia was so indignant at the barefaced 
lie, that she caught the child and shook her. 

“ Don’t you tell me that again !” 

The shake brought the gloves on to the floor, 
from the other sleeve. 

“There, you!” said Miss Ophelia, “will you 
tell me now you did n't steal the ribbon ?” 

Topsy now confessed to the gloves, but still 
persisted in denying the ribbon. 

“ Now, Topsy,” said Miss Ophelia, “ if you ’ll 
confess all about it, I won’t whip you this time.” 
Thus adjured, Topsy confessed to the ribbon and 
gloves, with woful protestations of penitence. 

“ Well, now, tell me. I know you must have 
taken other things since you have been in the 
house, for I let you run about all day yesterday. 
Now, tell me if you took anything, and 1 shan’t 
whip you.” 

“ Laws, Missis ! I took Miss Eva’s red tiling 
she wars on her neck.” 

“You did, ypu naughty child!—Well, what 
else 1” 

“ T took Rosa’s yrr-rings, — them red ones.” 

“Go bring them to me this minute, both of 
’em.” 

“Laws, Missis! I can’t, — they’s burnt 
up !” 

“ Burnt up ! —what a Story ! Go get ’em, or 
T ’ll whip you.” 

Topsy, with loud protestations, and tears, aud 
groans, declared that she could not. “ They’s 
burnt up, — they was.” 

“ What did you burn ’em up for?” said Miss 
Ophelia. 

“ Cause I’s wicked,—I is. I’s mighty wicked, 
anyhow. I can’t help it.” 

Just at this moment, Eva came innocently into 
the room, with the identical coral necklace on her 
neck. 

j ‘ ‘ Why, Eva, where did you get your necklace ?*’ 

I said Miss Ophelia 
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Get it ? W hy, I’ve had it on all day,” said 

Eva. 

“ Did you have it on yesterday?” 

“ Yes ; and what is funny, Aunty, I had it on 
all night. I forgot to take it off when I went to 
bed.” 

Miss Ophelia looked perfectly bewildered ; the 
more so, as Rosa, at that instant, came into the 
room, with a basket of newly-ironed linen poised 
on her head, and the coral ear-drops shaking in 
her ears! 

“ I'm sure I can’t tell anything what to do 
with such a child!” she said, in despair. “What 
in the world did you tell me you took those things 
for, Topsy ?” 

“ Why, Missis said I must ’fess ; and I could n’t 
think of nothin else to ’fess,” said Topsy, rubbing 
her eyes. 

“ But, of course, I did n’t want you to confess 
things you did n’t do,” said Miss Ophelia : 
“ that’s telling a lie, just as much as the 
other.” 

“ Laws, now, is it? ” said Topsy, with an air 
of innocent wonder. 

“La, there an't any such thing as truth in that 
limb,” said Rosa, looking indignantly at Topsy. 
“ If I was Mas'r St. Clare, I’d whip her till the 
blood run. I would, — I’d let her catch it!” 

“ No, no, Rosa,” said Eva, with an air of com¬ 
mand, which the child could assume at times; 
“ you must n‘t talk so, Rosa. I can’t bear to hear 
it.*” 

“ La sakes ! Miss Eva, you ’s so good, you don’t 
know nothing how to get along with niggers. 
There *s no way but to cut ’em well up, I tell ye.” 

“Rosa!” said Eva, “hush! Don't you say 
another word of that sort!” and the eye of the 
child flashed, and her cheek deepened its color. 

Rosa was cowed in a moment. 

“Miss Eva has got the St. Clare blood in her, 
that‘s plain. She can speak, for all the world, 
just like her papa,” she said, as she passed out 
of the room. 

Eva stood looking at Topsy. 

There stood the two children, representatives 
of two extremes of society. The fair, high-bred 
child, with her golden head, her deep eyes, her 
spiritual, noble brow, and prince-like movements; 
and her black, keen, subtle, cringing, yet acute 
neighbor. They stood the representatives of their 
races. The Saxon, born of ages of cultivation, 
command, education, physical and moral emi¬ 
nence ; the Afrie, born of ages of oppression, 
submission, ignorance, toil, and vice! 

Something, perhaps, of such thoughts struggled 
through Eva s mind. But a child’s thoughts are 
rather dim. undefined instincts; and in Eva’s 
noble nature many such were yearning and work¬ 
ing, for which she had no power of utterance. 
When Miss Ophelia expatiated on Topsy’s 
naughty, wicked conduct, the child looked per¬ 
plexed and sorrowful, but said, sweetly, 

“Poor Topsy, why need you steal? You’re 
going ’) be token good care of, now. I’m sure 
I’d rather give you anything of mine, than have 
you steal it.” 

It was the first word of kindness the child had 
ever heard in her life; and the sweet tone and 
manner struck strangely on the wild, rude heart, 
and a sparkle of something like a tear shone in 
the keen, round, glittering eye; but it was fol¬ 
lowed by the short laugh and habitual grin. 
Nc. the ear that has never heard anything but 


abuse is strangely incredulous of anything sc 
heavenly as kindness ,■ and Topsy only thought 
Eva’s speech something funny and inexplicable, 
— she did not believe it. 

But what was to be done with Topsy? Miss 
Ophelia found the case a puzzler; her rules for 
bringing up did n’t seem to apply. She thought 
she would take time to think of it; and, by the 
way of gaining time, and in hopes of some indef¬ 
inite moral virtues supposed to be inherent in 
dark closets, Miss Ophelia shut Topsy up in one 
till she had arranged her ideas further on the 
subject. 

“ I don't see,” said Miss Ophelia to St. Clare, 
“ how 1 ’m going to manage that child, without 
whipping her.” 

“ Well, whip her, then, to your heart's content; 
I ’ll give you full power to do what yqu like ” 

“ Children always have to be whipped,” said 
Miss Ophelia ; “ I never heard of bringing them 
up without.” 

“ 0, well, certainly,” said St. Clare: “do as 
ou think best. Only I ’ll make one suggestion : 

’vc seen this child whipped with a poker, 
knocked down with the shovel or tongs, which¬ 
ever came handiest, &c. ; and, seeing that she is 
used to that style of operation, I think your 
whippings will have to be pretty energetic, to 
make much impression.” 

“ What is to he done with her, then?” said 
Miss Ophelia. 

“ You have started a serious question,” said 
St. Clare ; “ 1 wish you’d answer it. What is 
to lie done with a human being that can be gov¬ 
erned only by the lash, — that fails, — it *s a very 
common state of things down here !” 

“I’m sure 1 don’t know ; I never saw such a 
child as this.” 

“ Such children are very common ambng us, 
and such men and women, too*. How arc they to 
be governed ?” said St. Clai-e. 

“I’m sure it’s more than I can say,” said 
Miss Ophelia. 

“Or I either,” said St. Clare. “The horrid 
cruelties and outrages that once in a while find 
their way into the papers, — such cases as Prue’s, 
for example, — what do they come from ? In 
many cases, it is a gradual hardening process on 
both sides.—-the owner growing more and mou 
cruel, as the servant more and more callous. 
Whipping and abuse are like laudanum ; you 
have to double the dose as the sensibilities de¬ 
cline. I saw this very early when I became an 
owner ; and I resolved never to begin, because I 
did not know when I should stop,—and I re¬ 
solved, at least, to protect my own nw'al l-ature. 
The consequence is, that my serve, .o act like 
spoiled children ; but I think that better than for 
us both to be brutalized together. You have 
talked a great deal about our responsibilities in 
educating, cousin. I really wanted you to try 
with one child, who is a specimen of thousands 
among us.” 

“ It is your system makes such children,” said 
Miss Ophelia. 

“ I know it; but they are made, — they exist, 
and what is to be done with them?” 

“ Well, I can’t say I thank you for the experi¬ 
ment. But, then, as it appears to be a duty, 1 
shall persevere and try, and do the best I can,” 
said Miss Ophelia; and Miss Ophelia, after this, 
did labor, with a commendal le degree of zeal and 
^jergy, on her new subject. She instituted regu- 
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lar hours and employments for her, and undertook 
to teach her to read and to sew. 

In the former art, the child was quick enough. 
She learned her letters as if by magic, and was 
very soon able to read plain reading; but the 
sewing was a more difficult matter. The creature 
was as lithe as a cat, and as active as a monkey, 
and the confinement of sewing was her abomina¬ 
tion ; so she broke her needles, threw them slyly 
out of windoAVS, or down in chinks of the walls ; 
she tangled, broke, and dirtied her thread, or, 
with a sly moA r ement, Avould throAV a spool away 
altogether. Ilcr motions Avere almost as quick as 
those of a practised Conjurer, and her command 
of her face quite as great; and though Miss 
Ophelia could not help feeling that so many 
accidents could not possibly happen in succes¬ 
sion, yet she could not, Avithout a Avatchfulness 
which would leaA*e her no time for anything else, 
detect her. 

Topsy Avas soon a noted' character in the 
establishment. Her talent for every species of 
drollery, grimace, and mimicry, — for dancing, 
tumbling, climbing, singing, AA 7 histling, imitating 
every sound that bit her fancy,—seemed inex¬ 
haustible. In her play-hours, she invariably had 
every child in the establishment at her heels, 
open-mouthed Avith admiration and Avonder, — 
not excepting Miss Eva, avho appeared to be 
fascinated by her Avild diablerie, as a dove is 
sometimes charmed by a glittering serpent. Miss 
Ophelia was uneasy that Eva should fancy Topsy’s 
society so much, and implored St. Clare to for¬ 
bid it. 

“ Poh! let the child alone,” said St. Clare. 
“ Topsy will do her good.” 

“But so depraved a child, — are you not afraid 
she will teach her some mischief?” 

“ She can’t teach her mischief; she might 
teach it to some children, but evil rolls off Eva’s 
mind like deAv off a cabbage-leaf,—not a drop 
sinks in.” 

“ Don’t be too sure,” said Miss Ophelia. “ I 
know I ’d neA : er let a child of mine play with 
Topsy.” 

“ Well, your children need n’t,” said St. Clare, 
“ but mine may ; if Eva could have been spoiled, 
it would haA’e been done years ago.” 

Topsy Avas at first despised and contemned by 
the upper servants. They soon found reason to 
alter their opinion. It was very soon discovered 
that whoever cast an indignity on Topsy Avas sure 
to meet Avith some incom r enient accident shortly 
after ; —either a pair of ear-rings or some cher¬ 
ished trinket would be missing, or an article of 
dress would be suddenly found utterly ruined, or 
the person Avould stumble accidentally into a pail 
of hot water, or a libation of dirty slop Avould un¬ 
accountably dolugi them from above Avhen in full 
gala dress ; —and on all these occasions, when 
investigation Avas made, there Avas nobody found 
to stand sponsor for the indignity. Topsy Avas 
cited, and had up before all the domestic judica¬ 
tories, time and again ; but always sustained her 
examinations with most edifying innocence and 
gravity of appearance. Nobody in the world 
ever doubted Avho did the things ; but not a scrap 
of any direct evidence could be found to establish 
the suppositions, and Miss Ophelia was too just 
to feel at liberty to proceed to any lengths with¬ 
out it. 

The mischiefs done were always so nicely 
timed, also, as further to shelter the aggressor. 
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Thus, the times for menge on Rosa and Jane, 
the two chamber-maids, Avere always chosen in 
those seasons AA T hen (as not unfrequcntly hap¬ 
pened) they a\ t ere in disgrace Avith their mistress, 
Avhon any complaint from them Aiornld of course 
meet Avith no sympathy. In short, Topsy soon 
made the household understand the propriety of 
letting her alone ; and she was let alone accord¬ 
ingly. 

Topsy was smart and energetic in all manual 
operations, learning everything that Avas taught 
her Avith surprising quickness. With a few les¬ 
sons, she had learned to do the proprieties of Miss 
Ophelia's chamber in a Avay Avith Avhich eA 7 en that 
particular lady could find no fault. Mortal bands 
could not lay spread smoother, adjust pilloAVS 
more accurately, sweep and dust and arrange 
more perfectly, than Topsy, Avhen. she chose, — 
but she didn’t A'ery often choose. If Miss Ophe¬ 
lia, after three or four days of careful and patient 
supervision, Avas so sanguine as to suppose that 
Topsy had at last fallen into her*Avay, could do 
Avithout overlooking, and so go off and busy her¬ 
self about something else, Topsy Avould hold a 
perfect carnival of confusion, for some one or two 
hours. Instead of making the bed, she Avould 
amuse herself Avith pulling off the pilloAv-cases, 
butting her Avoolly head among the pillows, till it 
Avould sometimes be grotesquely ornum cited Avith 
feathers sticking out in various directions; she 
Avould climb the posts, and hang head dowmvard 
from the tops ; flourish the sheets and spreads all 
over the apartment; dress the bolster up in Miss 
Ophelia’s night-clothes, and enact various scenio 
performances Avith that, —singing and Avhistling, 
and making grimaces at herself in the looking- 
glass ; in short, as Miss Ophelia phrased it, 
“ raising Cain” generally. 

On one occasion, Miss Ophelia found Topsy 
Avith her Aery best scarlet India Canton crape 
shawl Around round her head for a turban, going 
on Avith her rehearsals before the glass in great 
style, — Miss Ophelia having, Avith carelessness 
most unheard of in her, left the key for once in 
her drawer. 

“ Topsy!” she would say, A\dien at the end of' 
all patience, “ Avbat does make you act so?” 

“ Dunno, Missis, — I spects cause I’s so 
AA'icked !” 

“ I don’t know anything what I shall do with 
you, Topsy.” 

“Law, Missis, you must whip me; my old 
Missis allers Avhipped me. I aivt used taAvork- 
in’ unless I gets Avhipped.” 

“ Why, Topsy, I don’t Avant to whip you. 
You can do well, if you ’ve a mind tj ; what is 
the reason you Avon’t?” 

“ LaAvs, Missis, I ’s used to whippin’; i spects 
it’s good for me.” 

Miss Ophelia tried the recipe, and Topsy in- 
variably made a terrible commotion, s {reaming, 
groaning and imploring, though half an hour 
afterwards, when roosted on some projection of 
the balcony, and surrounded by a flock of admir¬ 
ing “ young uns,” she Avould express the utmost 
contempt of the Avhole affair. 

“ LaAV, Miss Feely whip!—-Avouldn’t kill a 
skeeter, her whippins! 0ughter see hoAV old 

M;ts’r made the flesh fly; old Mas’r know’d 
Iioav !” 

Topsy always made great capital of her cavh 
sins and enormities, evidently considering them 
as something peculiarly distinguishing. 
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“ Law, you niggers,” she would say to some 
/ of her auditors, ‘“does you know you’s all sin¬ 
ners ? Well, you is — everybody is. White 
folks is sinners too, — Miss Feely says so ; but I 
spects niggers is the biggest ones ; but Lor! ye 
an't any on ye up to me. I’s so awful wicked 
there can’t nobody do nothin’ with me. I used 
to keep old Missis a swarin’ at me half de time. 
I spects I’s the wickedest critter in the world 
and Topsy would cut a summerset, and come up 
brisk and shining on to a higher perch, and evi¬ 
dently plume herself on the distinction. 

“But I’s boun’ to go to heaven, for all that, 
though,” she said, one day, after an expose of this 
kind. 

“ Why, how’s that, Tops?” said her master, 
who had been listening, quite amused. 

“ Why, Miss Feely’s boun’ to go, any way ; so 
they ’ll have me thar. Laws ! Miss Feely’s so 
curous they won’t none of ’em know how to wait 
on her.” 

Miss Ophelia busied herself very earnestly on 
Sundays, teaching Topsy the catechism. Topsy 
had an uncommon verbal memory, and committed 
with a fluency that greatly encouraged her in¬ 
structress. 

“ What good do you expect it is going to do 
her?” said St. Clare. 

“ Why, it always has done children good. 
It ’« what children always have to learn, you 
know,” said Miss Ophelia. 

“ Understand it or not,” said St. Clare. 

“0, children never understand it at the time ; 
but. after they are grown up, it ’ll come to them.” 

“ Mine has n’t come to me yet,” said St Clare, 

“ though I 'll bear testimony that yon put it into 
me pretty thoroughly, when I was a boy.” 

“ Ah, you were always good at learning, 
Augustine. I used to have great hopes of you,” 
said Miss Ophelia. 

“ Well, have n’t you now?” said St. Clare. 

“ I wish you were as good as you were when 
you were a boy, Augustine.” 

“So do I, that’s a fact, cousin,” said St. 
Clare. “Well, go ahead and catechize Topsy; 
may be you ’ll make out something yet.” 

Topsy, who had stood like a black statue dur¬ 
ing this’ discussion, with hands decently folded, 
now, at a signal from Miss Ophelia, went on : 

“ Our first parents, being left to the freedom 
of their own will, fell from the state wherein 
they were created.” 

Topsy’s eyes twinkled, and she looked inquir¬ 
ingly- 

“ What is it, Topsy?” said Miss Ophelia. 

“ Please, Missis, was dat ar state Kintuck ?” 

“ What state, Topsy?” 

“Dat state dey fell out of. I used to hear 
Mas'r tell how we came down from Kintuck.” 

St. Clare laughed. 

“ You ’ll have to give her a meaning, or she ’ll 
make one,” said he. “There seems to be a 
theory of emigration suggested there.” 

“ 0 ! Augustine, be still,” said Miss Ophelia; 

“ how can I do anything, if you will be laugh¬ 
ing?” 

“ Well, I won’t disturb the exercises again, on 
my honor;” and St. Clare took his paper into 
the parlor, and sat down, till Topsy had finished 
her recitations. They were all very well, only 
that now and then she would oddly transpose 
some important words, and persist in the mistake, 
in spite of every effort to the contrary; and St. 
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Clare, after all his promises of goodness, took & 
wicked pleasure in these mistakes, calling Tops? 
to him -whenever he had a mind to amuse himself 
and getting her to repeat the offending passages 
in spite of Miss Ophelia’s remonstrances. 

“ How do you think I can do anything with 
the child, if you will go on so, Augustine?” she 
would say. 

“ Well, it is too bad,— I won't again ; but I 
do like to hear the droll little image stumble over 
those big words!” 

“ But you confirm her in the wrong way.” 

“ What’s the odds? One word is as good as 
another to her.” 

“ You wanted me to bring her up right; and 
you ought to remember she is a reasonable crea¬ 
ture, and be careful of your influence over her.” 

“ 0, dismal! so I ought; but, as Topsy herself 
says, ‘ I’s so wicked!’ ” 

In very much this way Topsy’s training pro¬ 
ceeded, for a year or two, — Miss Ophelia worry 
ing herself, from day to day, with her, as a kind 
of chronic plague, to whose inflictions she became, 
in time, as accustomed as persons sometimes do 
to the neuralgia or sick head-ache. 

St. Clare took the same kind of amusement in 
the child that a man might in the tricks of a par¬ 
rot or a pointer. Topsy, whenever her sins 
brought her into disgrace in other quarters, 
always, took refuge behind his chair; and St. 
Clare, in one way or other, would make peace 
for her. From him she got many a stray picay¬ 
une, which she laid out in nuts and candies, and 
distributed, with careless generosity, to all the 
children in the family ; for Topsy, to do her jus¬ 
tice, was good-natured and liberal, and only 
spiteful in self-defence. She is fairly introduced 
into our corps de ballet, and will figure, from time 
to time, in her turn, with other performers. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

KENTUCK. 

Our readers may not be unwilling to glance 
back, for a brief interval, at Uncle Tom’s cabin, 
on the Kentucky farm, and see what has been 
transpiring among those whom he had left be¬ 
hind. 

It was late in the summer afternoon, and the 
doors and windows of the large parlor all stood 
open, to invite any stray breeze, that might feel 
in a good humor, to enter. Mr. Shelby sat in a 
large hall opening into the room, and running 
through the whole length of the house, to a bal¬ 
cony on either end. Leisurely tipped back in one 
chair, with his heels in another, he was enjoying 
his after-dinner cigar. Airs. Shelby sat in the 
door, busy about some fine sewing; she seemed 
like one who had something on her mind, which 
she was seeking an opportunity to introduce. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that Chloe haa 
had a letter from Tom?” 

“Ah! has she? Tom’s got some friend there, 
it seems. How is the old boy ?” 

“ He has been bought by a very fine family, I 
should think,” said Airs. Shelby, — “is kindly 
treated, and has not much to do.” 

“ Ah ! well, i’m glad of it, — very glad,” said 
Air. Shelby, heartily. “ Tom, I suppose, will 
get reconciled to a Southern residence ; — hardly 
want to come up here again.” 
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4 On the contrary, he inquires very anxiously,’’ 
said Mrs. Shelby, “ when the money for his re¬ 
demption is to be raised.” 

“I’m sure/ don’t know,” said Mr. Shelby. 
“Once get business running wrong, there does 
seem to be no end to it. It’s like jumping from 
one bog to another, all through a swamp ; borrow 
of one to pay another, and then borrow of an¬ 
other to pay one, — and these confounded notes 
falling due before a man has time to smoke a 
cigar and turn round. — dunning letters and 
dunning messages, — all scamper and hurry- 
scurry.” 

“It does seem to me, my dear, that something 
might be done to straighten matters. Suppose 
we sell off all the horses, and sell one of your 
farms, and pay up square?” 

“0, ridiculous, Emily! You are the finest 
woman m Kentucky; but still you have n’t sense 
to know that you don’t understand business ; — 
women -'ever do, and never can.” 

“ Bui, at least,” said Mrs. Shelby, “ could not 
you give me some little insight into yours ; a list 
of all your debts, at least, and of all that is owed 
to you, and let me try and see if I can’t help you 
to economize ?” 

“0, bother! don’t plague me, Emily! — I 
can’t tell exactly. I know' somewhere about 
what things are likely to be; but there *s no 
trimming and squaring my affairs, as Chloe trims 
crust off her pies. You don’t know anything 
about business, I tell yon.” 

And Mr. Shelby, not knowing any other way of 
enforcing his ideas, raised his voice, — a mode 
of -arguing very convenient and convincing, when 
a gentleman is discussing matters of business 
with his wife. 

Mrs. Shelby ceased talking, with something of 
a sigh. The fact was, that though her husband 
had stated she was a woman, she had a clear, en¬ 
ergetic, practical mind, and a force of character 
every way superior to that of her husband ; so 
that t would not have been so very absurd a sup¬ 
position, to have allowed her capable of man¬ 
aging, as Mr. Shelby supposed. Her heart was 
set on performing her promise to Tom and Aunt 
Chloe, and she sighed as discouragements thick¬ 
ened around her. 

“ Don’t you think we might in some way con¬ 
trive to raise that money ? Poor Aunt Chloe! 
her heart is so set on it!” 

“I’m sorry, if it is. I think I was premature 
in promising. I ’m not sure, now, but it’s the 
best way to tell Chloe, and let her make up her 
mind to it. Tom ’ll have another wife, in a year 
or two; and she had better take up with some¬ 
body else.” v 

“Mr. Shelby, I have taught my people that 
tlieir marriages are as sacred as ours. I never 
could thiuk of giving Chloe such advice.” 

“It’s a pity, wife, that you have burdened 
them with a morality above their condition and 
ects. I always thought so.” 
t’s only the morality of the Bible, Air. 
Shelby.” 

“ Well, well, Emily, I don’t pretend to inter¬ 
fere with your religious notions ; only they seem 
•extremely unfitted for people in that condition.” 

“They are, indeed,” said Mrs. Shelby, “and 
that is why, from my soul, I hate the whole 
thing. I tell you, my dear, I cannot absolve my¬ 
self from the promises I make to these helpless 
creatures. If I can get the money no other way, 
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I will take music-scholars ; — I could get enough, 
I know, and earn the money myself.” 

“You wouldn’t degrade yourself that way, 
Emily? I never could consent to it.” 

“ Degrade ! would it degrade me as much as 
to break my faith with the helpless? No, in¬ 
deed !” 

“ Well, you are always heroic and transcend¬ 
ental,” said Mr. Shelby, “but I think you had 
better think before you undertake such a piece of 
Quixotism.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
appearance of Aunt Chloe, at the end of the 
veranda. 

“ If you please, Missis,” said she. 

“ Well, Chloe, what is it?” said her mistress, 
rising, and going to the end of the balcony. 

“ If Missis would come aud look at dis yer* lot 
o’ poetry.” 

Chloe had a particular fancy for calling poul¬ 
try poetry, — an application of language in which 
she always persisted, notwithstanding frequent 
corrections and advisings from the young members 
of the family. 

“La sakes!” she would say, “I can’t see; 
one jis good as turry, — poetry suthin good, any 
how;” and so poetry Chloe continued to call it. 

Mrs. Shelby smiled as she saw a prostrate lot 
of chickens and ducks, over which Chloe stood, 
with a very grave face of consideration. 

“I’m a thinkin’ whether Missis would be a 
havin’ a chicken pie o’ dese yer.” 

“Really, Aunt Chloe, I don’t much care; — 
serve them any way you like.” 

Chloe stood handling them over abstractedly; 
it was quite evident that the chickens were not 
what she was thinking of. At last, with the 
short laugh with which her tribe oftea introduce 
a doubtful proposal, she said, 

“Laws me, Alissis! what should Mas'r and 
Missis be a troublin’ theirsclves ’bout de money, 
and not a usin’ what’s right in dcr hands?” and 
Chloe laughed again. 

“I don’t understand you, Chloe,” said Mrs. 
Shelby, nothing doubting, from her knowledge of 
Chloe’s manner, that she had heard every word 
of the conversation that had passed between her 
and her husband. 

“ Why, laws me, Missis !” said Chloe, laugh¬ 
ing again, “ other folks hires out der niggers and 
makes money on ’em ! Don't keep sich a tribe 
eatin’ ’em out of house and home.” 

“ Well, Chloe, who do you propose that we 
should hire out?” 

“ Laws ! - I an’t a proposin’ nothin' ; only Sam 
he said der was one of dese yer perfeciioners , dey 
calls ’em, in Louisville, said he wanted a. good 
hand at cake and pastry; and said he’d give four 
dollars a-week to one, he did.” 

“ Well, Chloe?” 

“ Well, laws, I’s a th.mkin, Missis, it’s time 
Sally was put along to be doin’ something. Sal¬ 
ly ’s been under my care, now, dis some time, and 
she does most as well as me, considerin’; and if 
Missis would only let me go, I would help fetch 
up de money. I an’t afraid to put my cake, nur 
pies nother, ’long side no perfectioner's. 

“ Confectioner’s, Chloe.” 

“ Law sakes, Alissis ! ’t an’t no odds ; — words 
is so curis, can’t' never get ’em right!” 

“ But, Chloe, do you want to leave youi chil¬ 
dren?” 

“ Laws, Missis ! de boys is big enougl to d*.. 
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day’s works, dev does well enough; and Sally, 
she ’ll* take de baby, — she's such a peart young 
un, she won’t take no lookin’ arter.” 

“ Louisville is a good way off.” 

“ Law salces ! who’s afeard ? — it’s down 
river, somer near my old man, perhaps 1” said 
Chloe, speaking the last in the tone of a question, 
and looking at Mrs. Shelby. 

“No, Chloe ; it’s many a hundred miles off,” 
s lid Mrs. Shelby. 

Chloe’s countenance fell. 

“ Never mind ; your going there shall bring 
you nearer, Chloe. Yes, you may go ; and your 
'Wages shall every cent of them be laid aside for 
vour husband's redemption.” 

As when a bright sunbeam turns a dark cloud 
to silver, so Chloe’s dark face brightened imme¬ 
diately,— it really shone. 

“Laws! if Missis isn’t too good! I was 
thinking of dat ar very thing; cause I should n’t 
need no clothes, nor shoes, nor nothin’, — 1 could 
save every cent. How many weeks is der in a 
year, Missis?” 

“ Fifty-two,” said Mrs. Shelby. 

“ Laws! now, dere is ? and foiu' dollars for 
each on ’em. Why, how mueh ’d dat ar be?” 

“ Two hundred and eight dollars,” said Mrs. 
Shelby. 

“ Why-e 1” said Chloe, with an accent of sur¬ 
prise and delight; “ and how long would it take 
me to work it out, Missis?” 

‘‘Some foiu* or five years, Chloe; but, then, 
you needn’t do it all, — I shall add something to 
it.” 

“ I would n’t hear to Missis’ givin’ lessons nor 
nothin. Mas’r’s quite right in dat ar; — 
’t would n’t do, no ways. I hope none our fam¬ 
ily ever be brought to dat ar, while I’s got 
hands.” 

“ Don't fear, Chloe ; I ’ll take care of the honor 
of the family,” said Mrs. Shelby, smiling. “ But 
when do you expect to go ?” 

“ Well, I want spectin’ nothin’; only Sam, he’s 
a gwine to de river with some colts, and he said 
I could go Tong with him ; so I jes put my things 
together. If Missis was willin’, I’d go with Sam 
to-morrow morning, if Missis would write my 
pass, and write me a commendation.” 

“ Well, Chloe, I 'll attend to it, if Mr. Shelby 
has no objections. I must speak to him.” 

Mrs. Sheloy went up stairs, and Aunt Chloe, 
delighted, went out to her cabin, to make her 
preparation. 

“ Law sakes, Mas'r George ! ye did n’t know 
I’sa gwine to Louisville to-morrow !” she said to 
George, as, entering her cabin, he found her busy 
in sorting over her baby’s clothes. “ I thought 
I’d jis look over sis’s things, and get ’em straight¬ 
ened up. But I ’in gwine, Mas’r George, — gwine 
to have four dollars a week; and Missis is gwine 
to lay it all up, to buy back my old man agin !” 

“Whew!” said George, “here’s a stroke of 
business, to be sure ! How are you going ?” 

“ To-morrow, wid Sam. And now, Mas’r George, 
1 knows you 'll jis sit down and write to my old 
man, and tell him all about it, — won’t ye ?” 

“ To be sure,” said George ; “ Uncle Tom ’ll be 
right glad to hear from us. I Tl go right in the 
house, for paper and ink; and then, you know, 
Aunt Chloe, I can tell about the new colts and 
all.” 

“ Sartin, sartin, Mas’r George ; you go Tong, 
and I Tl get ye up a bit o’ chicken, or some sich ; 


ye won't have many more suppers wid yer pooi 
old aunty.” 

CHAPTER XXII. 

“ THE GRASS WITHERETII-TIIE I LOWER FADETF *' 

Life passes, with us all, a day at a time ; so it 
passed with our friend Tom, till two years were 
gone.. Though parted from all his soul held dear 
and though often yearning for what lay beyond 
still was he never positively and consciously mis¬ 
erable ; for, so well is the harp of human feeling 
strung, that nothing but a crash that breaks every 
string can wholly mar its harmony ; and, on look¬ 
ing back to seasons which iri review appear to us 
as those of deprivation and trial, we can remember 
that eaeh hour, as it glided, brought its diversions 
and alleviations, so that, though not happy wholly, 
we were not, either, wholly miserable. 

Tom read, in his only literary cabinet, of one 
w T ho had “ learned in whatsoever state he was, 
therewith to be content.” It seemed to him good 
and reasonable doctrine, and accorded well with 
the settled and thoughtful habit which he had 
acquired from the reading of that same book. 

11 is letter homeward, as we related in the last 
chapter, was in due time answered by Master 
George, in a good, round, school-boy hand, that 
Tom said might be read “ most acrost the room.” 
It contained various refreshing items of home 
intelligence, with which our reader is fully ac¬ 
quainted : stated how Aunt Chloe had been hired 
out to a confectioner in Louisville, where her skill 
in the pastry line was gaining wonderful sums of 
money, all of which, Tom was informed, was to be 
laid up to go to make up the sura of his redemp¬ 
tion money ; Mose and Pete were thriving, and 
the baby was trotting all about the house, under 
the care of Sally and the family generally. 

Tom's cabin was shut up for the present; but 
George expatiated brilliantly on ornaments and 
additions to be made to it when Tom came back. 

The rest of this letter gave a list of George’s 
school studies, each one headed by a flourishing 
capital; and also told the names of four new colts 
that appeared on the premises since Tom left; and 
stated, in the same connection, that father and 
mother were well. The style of the letter whs 
decidedly concise and terse; but Tom thought i* 
the most wonderful specimen of composition that 
had appeared in modern times. He was never 
tired of looking at it, and even held a council with 
Eva on the expediency of getting it framed, to 
hang up in his room. Nothing but the difficulty 
of arranging it so that both sides of the page 
would show at once stood in the way of this un¬ 
dertaking. 

The friendship between Tom and Eva had grown 
with the child’s growth. It would be hard to say 
what place she held in the soft, impressible heart 
of her faithful attendant. He loved her as some 
thing frail and earthly, yet almost worshipped hei 
as something heavenly and diviue. He gazed on 
her as the Italian sailor gazes on his image of the 
child Jesus,—with a mixture of reverence and 
tenderness; and to humor her graceful fancies, antT 
meet those thousand simple wants which invest 
childhood like a many-colored rainbow, was Tom’s 
chief delight. In the market, at morning, his 
eyes were always on the flower-stalls for rare 
bouquets for her, and the choicest peach or orange 
was slipped into his pocket to give to her when he 
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came oacfe; and the sight that pleased him most 
was her sunny head looking out the gate for his 
distant approach, and her childish question,— 
• £ Well, Uncle Tom, what have you got for me to¬ 
day?” 

Nor was Eva less zealous in kind offices, in 
return. Though a child, she was a beautiful 
reader ; — a fine musical ear, a quick poetic fancy, 
and an instinctive sympathy with what is grand 
and noble, made her such a reader of the Bible as 
Tom had never before heard. At first, she read to 
please her humble friend; but soon her own ear¬ 
nest nature threw out its tendrils, and wound 
itself around the majestic book, and Eva loved it, 
because it woke in her strange yearnings, and 
strong, dim emotions, such as impassioned, imag¬ 
inative children love to feel. 

The parts that pleased her most were the Reve¬ 
lations and the Prophecies, — parts whose dim 
and wondrous imagery, and fervent language, im¬ 
pressed her the more, that she questioned vainly 
of their meaning: — and she and her simple 
friend, the old child and the young one, felt just 
alike about it. All that they knew was, that they 
spoke of a glory to be revealed, — a wondrous 
something yet to come, wherein their soul re¬ 
joiced, yet knew not why ; and though it be not so 
in the physical, yet in moral science that which 
cannot be understood is not always profitless. For 
the soul awakes, a trembling stranger, between two 
dim eternities, — the eternal past, the eternal fu¬ 
ture. The light shines only on a small space 
around her; therefore, she needs must yearn 
towards the unknown ; and the voices and shadowy 
movings which come to her from out the cloudy 
pillar of inspiration have each one echoes and an¬ 
swers in her own expecting nature. Its mystic 
imagery are so many talismans and gems inscribed 
with unknown hieroglyphics ; she folds them in 
her bosom, and expects to read them when she 
passes beyond the veil. 

At this time in our story, the whole St. Clare 
establishment is, for the time being, removed to 
their villa on Lake Pontchartrain. The heats of 
summer had driven all, who were able to leave the 
sultry and unhealthy city, to seek the shores of 
the lake, and its cool sea-breezes. 

St. Clare’s villa was an East Indian cottage, 
surrounded by light verandas of bamboo-work, 
and opening on all sides into gardens and pleas¬ 
ure-grounds. The common sitting-room opened 
on to a large garden, fragrant with every pictur¬ 
esque plant and flower of the tropics, where wind¬ 
ing paths ran down to the very shores of the lake, 
whose silvery sheet of water lay there, rising and 
falling in the sunbeams, — a picture novor for an 
hour the same,' yet every hour more beautiful. 

It is now one of those intensely golden sun¬ 
sets which kindle the whole horizon into one 
blaze of glory, and make the -water another sky. 
The lake lay in rosy or golden streaks, save where 
white-winged vessels glided hither and thither, 
like so 'many spirits, and little golden stars 
twinkled through the glow, and looked down at 
themselves as they trembled in the water. 

Tom and Eva were seated on a little mossy seat, 
in an arbor, at the foot of the garden. lt v was 
Sunday evening, and Eva’s Bible lay open on her 
knee. She read, — “ And I saw a sea of glass, 
mingled with fire.” 

“ Tom,” said Eva, suddenly stopping, and 
pointing to the lake, “ there’t is.” 

u What, Miss Eva?” 


“Don’t you see, — there?” said the child, 
pointing to the glassy water, which, as it rose 
and fell, reflected the golden glow of the sky. 
“ There’s a ‘ sea of glass, mingled with fire.’ ” 

“ True enough, Miss Eva,” said Tom ; and Tom 
sang — 

“ 0, had I the wings of the morning, 

I’d fly away to Canaan’s shore ; 

Bright angels should convey me home, 

To the new Jerusalem.” 

“ Where do you suppose new Jerusalem is, 
Uncle Tom ?” said Eva. 

“ 0, up in the clouds, Miss Eva.” 

“ Then I think I see it,” said Eva. ££ Look in 
those clouds!—they look like great gates of 
pearl and you can see beyond them — far, far 
off — it’s all gold. Tom, sing about ‘ spirits 
bright.’ ” 

Tom sung the words of a well-known Methodist 
hymn, 

“ I see a band of spirits bright, 

That taste the glories there : 

They all are robed in spotless white. 

And conquering palms they bear.” 

££ Uncle Tom, I’ve seen them ,” said Eva. 

Tom had no doubt of it at all ; it did not sur- 
rise him in the least. If Eva had told him she 
ad been to heaven, he would have thought it 
entirely probable. 

“ They come to me sometimes in my sleep, 
those spirits and Eva’s eyes grew dreamy, and 
she hummed, in a low voice, 

“ They all are robed in spotless white, 

And conquering palms they hear.” 

££ Uncle Tom,” said Eva, ££ I ’in going there.” 

£t Where, Miss Eva?” 

The child rose, and pointed her little hand 'to 
the sky ; the glow of evening lit her golden hair 
and flushed cheek with a kind of unearthly 
radiance, and her eyes were bent earnestly on the 
skies. 

I’m going * there she said, “ to the spirits 
bright, Tom ; 1 'in going before long." 

The faithful old heart felt a sudden thrust; 
and Tom thought how often he' had noticed, 
within six months, that Eva's little hands had 
grown thinner, and her skin more transparent, and 
her breath shorter ; and how, when she ran or 
played in the garden, as she once could for hours, 
she became soon so tired and languid. lie had 
heard Miss Ophelia speak often of i cough, that 
all her medicaments could not cure ; and even 
now that fervent cheek and little hand were burn¬ 
ing with hectic fever; and yet the thought that 
Eva’s words suggested had never come to him till 
now. 

Has there ever been a child like Eva? Yes, 
there have been ; but their names are alwa} T s on 
grave-stones, and their sweet smiles, their heav¬ 
enly eyes, their singular words and ways, aro 
amonff the buried treasures of yearning hcart3 
In how many families do you hear the legend that 
all the goodness and graces of the living are 
nothin"- to the peculiar charms of one who is - nt ! 
It is as if heaven had an especial band of angels, 
whose office it was to sojourn for a season here, 
and endear to them the wayward human heart, 
that they might bear it upward with them in 
their homeward flight. When you see that deep, 
spiritual light in the eye, — when the little soul 
reveals itself in words sweeter and wiser than 
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the ordinary words of children, — hope not to 
retain that child; for the seal of heaven is* on it, 
and the light of immortality looks out from its 
eyes. 

Even so, beloved Eva ! fair star of thy dwell¬ 
ing ! Thou art passing away ; but they that love 
thee dearest know it not. 

The colloquy between Tom and Eva was inter¬ 
rupted by a hasty call from Miss Ophelia. 

“Eva — Eva — why, *child, the dew is fall¬ 
ing ; you must n't be out there !” 

Eva and Tom hastened in. 

Miss Ophelia was old and skilled in the tac¬ 
tics of nursing. She was from New England, and 
knew well the first guileful footsteps of that soft, 
insidious disease, which sweeps away so many 
of the fairest and loveliest, and, before one fibre 
of life seems broken, seals them irrevocably for 
death. 

She had noted the slight, dry cough, the daily 
brightening cheek; nor could the lustre of the 
eye, and the airy buoyancy, born of fever, deceive 
her. , ' 

She tried to communicate her fears to St. Clare; 
but he threw back her snggestiops with a rest¬ 
less petulance, unlike his usual careless good- 
humor. 

“Don't bo croaking, cousin, — I hate it!” he 
would say ; “ don't you see that the child is only 
growing? Children always lose strength when 
they grow fast.” 

“ But she has that cough !” 

“ 0 ! nonsense of that cough ! — it’s not any¬ 
thing. She has taken a little cold,.perhaps.” 

“ Well, that was just the way Eliza Jane was 
taken, and Ellen and Maria Sanders.” 

“ 0 ! stop these hobgoblin nurse legends. You 
old hands get so wise, that a child cannot cough, 
or sneeze, but you see desperation and ruin at 
hand. Only take care of the child, keep her from 
the night air, and don’t lot her play too hard, and 
she ’ll do well enough.” 

So St. Clare said; but he grew nervous and 
restless. He watched Eva feverishly day by day, 
as might be told by the frequency with which he 
repeatedover that “ the child was quite well,” — 
that there wasn't anything in that cough, — it 
was only some little stomach affection, such as 
children often had. But he kept by her more 
than before, took her oftener to ride with him, 
brought home every few days some receipt or 
strengthening mixture, — “ not,'’ he said, “ that 
the child needed it, but then it would not do her 
any harm.” 

If it must be told, the thing that struck a deep¬ 
er pang to his heart than anything else was the 
daily increasing maturity of the child’s mind and 
feelings. While still retaining all a child's fan¬ 
ciful graces, yet she often dropped, unconsciously, 
words of such a reach of thought, and strange 
unworldly wisdom, that they seemed to be an in¬ 
spiration. At such times, St. Clare would feel a 
sudden thrill, and clasp her in his arms, as if 
that fond clasp could save her ; and his heart 
rose up with wild determination to keep her, 
never to let her go. 

The child’s whole heart and soul seemed ab¬ 
sorbed in works of love and kindness. Impul¬ 
sively generous she had always been; but there 
was a touching and womanly thoughtfulness 
about her now, that every one noticed. She still 
loved to play with Topsy, and the various colored 
children ; but she now seemed rather a spectator 


than an actor of their plays, and she would sit 
for half an hour at. a time, laughing at the odd 
tricks of Topsy, — .and then a shadow w ould seem 
to pass across her face, her eyes grew misty, and 
her thoughts were afar. 

“ Mamma,” she said, suddenly, to her mother, 
one day, “ why don't we teach our servants to 
read?” 

“ What a question, child ! People never do.” 

“ Why don’t they?” said Eva. 

“Because it is no use for them to read. It 
don’t help them to work any better, and they are 
not made for anything else.” 

“ But they ought to read the Bible, mamma, 
to learn God’s will.” 

“ 0 ! they can get that read to them all they 
need.” 

“It seems to me, mamma, the Bible is foi 
every one to read themselves. They need it a 
great many times when there is nobody to read 
it.” 


“ Eva, you are an odd child,” said her mother. 

“Miss Ophelia has taught Topsy to read,” 
continued Eva. 

“Yes, and you see how much good it does. 
Topsy is the worst creature I ever saw!” 

“Here’s poor Mammy!” said Eva. “She 
does love the Bible so much, and wishes so she 
could read ! And what will she do when I can’t 
read to her?” 

Marie was busy, turning over the contents of a 
drawer, as she answered, 

“Well, of course, by and by, Eva, you will 
have other things to think of, besides reading the 
Bible round to servants. Not but that is very 
proper; I’ve done it myself, when I had health. 
But when you come to be dressing and going into 
company, you won't have time. See here !” she 
added, “ these jewels I 'm going to give you when 
you come out. I wore them to my first ball. I 
can tell you, Eva, I made a sensation.” 

Eva took the jewel-case, and lifted from it a 
diamond necklace, Her large, thoughtful eyes 
rested on them, but it was plain her thoughts 
were elsewhere. 

“ How sober you look, child !” said Marie. 

“Are these worth ft great deal of money,, 
mamma?” 

“ To be sure, they are. Father sent to France 
for them. They are worth a small fortune.” 

“ I wish I had them,” said Eva, “to do what 
I pleased with !” 

“ AYhat would you do with them?” 

“ I’d sell them, and buy a place in the free 
states,-and take all our people there, and hire 
teachers, to teach them to read and write.” 

Eva was cut short by her mother’s laughing. 

“Set up a boarding-school! Wouldn't you 
teach them to play on the piano, and paint on 
velvet?” 

‘ I’d teach them to read their own Bible, and 
write their own letters, and read letters that nre 
'written to them,” said Eva, steadily. “ I know, 
mamma, it does come very hard on them, that 
they can’t do these things. Tom feels it, — 
Mammy does, — a great many of them do. I 
think it’s wrong.” 

“Gome, come, Eva; you are only a child! 
You don’t know anything about these things,” 
said Marie; “besides, your talking makes my 
head ache ” 

Marie always had a head-ache on hand for any 
conversation that did not exactly suit her. 
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Eva stole away ; but after that, she assiduously 
gave Mammy reading lessons 


chapter xxm. 

HENRIQUE. 

About this time, St. Clare’s brother Alfred, 
with his eldest son, a boy of twelve, spent a day 
or two with the family at the lake. 

No sight could be more singular and beautiful 
than that of these twin brothers. Nature, instead 
of instituting resemblances between them, had 
made them opposites on every point; yet a 
mysterious tie seemed to unite them in a closer 
friendship than ordinary. 

They used to saunter, arm in arm, up and down 
the alleys and walks of the garden. Augustine, 
with his blue eyes and golden hair, his ethereally 
flexible form and vivacious features ; and Alfred, 
dark-eyed, with haughty Roman profile, firmly- 
knit limbs, and decided bearing. They were al¬ 
ways abusing each other’s opinions and practices, 
and yet never a whit the less absorbed in each 
other's society; in fact, the very contrariety 
seemed to unite them, like the attraction between 
osite poles of the magnet, 
lenrique, the eldest son of Alfred, was a no¬ 
ble, dark-eyed, princely boy, full of vivacity and 
spirit; and, from the first moment of introduc¬ 
tion, seemed to be perfectly fascinated by the 
spirituelle graces of his cousin Evangeline. 

Eva had a little pet pony, of a snowy white¬ 
ness. It was easy as a cradle, and as gentle as 
its little mistress ; and this pony was now brought 
up to the back veranda by Tom, while a little 
mulatto boy of about thirteen led along a small 
black Arabian, which had just been imported, at 
a great expense, for Ilenrique. 

Ilenrique had a boy’s pride in his new pos¬ 
session ; and, as he advanced and took the reins 
out of the hands of his little groom, he looked 
carefully over him, and his brow darkened. 

“ What’s this, Dodo, you little lazy dog ! you 
haven’t rubbed my horse down, this morning.” 

“Yes, Mas'r,” said Dido, submissively; “he 
got that dust on his own self.” 

“ You rascal, shut your mouth!” said Ilenrique, 
violently raising his riding-whip. “ IIow dare 
you speak?” 

The boy was a handsome, bright-eyed mulatto, 
of just Henrique’s size, and his curling hair hung 
round a high, bold forehead. He had white blood 
in his veins, as could be seen by the quick flush 
in his cheek, and the sparkle of his eye, as he 
eagerly tried to speak. 

Mas'r Henrique ! —” he began. , 

Ilenrique struck him across the face with his 
riding-whip, and, seizing one of his arms, forced 
him on to his knees, and beat him till he was out 
of breath. 

“There, you impudent dog! Now will you 
learn not to answer back when I speak to you ? 
Take the horse back, and clean him properly. 
I ’ll teach you your place !” 

“ Young Mas’r,” said Tom, “ I specs what he 
was gwine to say was, that the horse would roll 
when he was bringing him up from the stable ; 
he *s so full of spirits, — that’s the way he got 
that dirt on him,; I looked to lii-s cleaning.” 

*' You hold^your tongue till you ’re asked to 
*peak *” said Ilenrique, turning on his heel, and 
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walking up the steps to speak to Eva, who stood 
in her riding-dress. 

“ Dear cousin, I’m sorry this stupid fellow has 
kept you waiting,” he said. “Let’s sit down 
here, on this seat, till they come. What’s the 
matter, cousin? —you look sober.” 

“ How could you be so cruel and wicked to 
poor Dodo?” said Eva. 

“Cruel, — wicked ! ” said the boy, with unaf¬ 
fected surprise. “What do you mean,dear Eva?” 

“ I don’t want you to call me dear Eva, when 
you do so,” said Eva. 

“Dear cousin, you don’t know Dodo; it’s the 
only way to manage him, he’s so full of lies and 
excuses. The only way is to put him down at 
once,—not let him open his mouth ; thaf’s the 
way papa manages.” 

“ But Uncle Tom said it was an accident and 
he never tells what is n’t true.” 

“He’s an uncommon old nigger, then, said 
Ilenrique. “Dodo will lie as fast as Le can 
speak.” 

“ l r ou frighten him into deceiving, if you treat 
him so.” 

“ Why, Eva, you Ve really taken such a fancy 
to Dodo, that I shall be jealous.” 

“ But you beat him, — and he didn’t deserve 
it.” 

“0, well, it may go for some time when ho 
does, and don't get it. A few cuts never come 
amiss with Dodo,—■he’s a regular spirit, I can 
tell you; but I won’t beat him again before you, 
if it troubles you.” 

Eva was not satisfied, but found ii in vain to 
try to make her handsome cousin understand her 
feelings. 

Dodo soon appeared, with the hoiwes. 

“Well, Dodo, you’ve done pretty well, this 
time,” said his young master, with a more gra¬ 
cious air. “ Come, now, and hold Miss Eva’s 
horse, while I put her on to the saddle.” 

Dodo came and stood by Eva’s pony. His face 
was troubled; his eyes looked as if he had been 
crying. 

Ilenrique, who valued himself on his gentle¬ 
manly adroitness in all matters of gallantry, soon 
had his fair cousin in the saddle, and, gathering 
the reins, placed them in her hands. 

But Eva bent to the other side of the horse, 
where Dodo was standing, and said, as he re¬ 
linquished the reins, — “That’s a good boy, 
Dodo ; — thank you ! ” 

Dodo looked up in amazement into the sweet 
young face ; the blood rushed to his cheeks, and 
the tears to his eyes. 

“Here, Dodo,” said his master, imperiously. 

Dodo sprang and held the horse, while hia 
master mounted. 

“There’s a picayune for you to buy candy 
with, Dodo,” said Ilenrique ; “ go get some.” 

And Henrique cantered down the walk after 
Eva. Dodo stood looking after the two children. 
One had given him money; and one had given 
him what he wanted far more, — a kind wefrd, 
kindly spoken. Dodo had been only a few months 
away from his mother. His master had bought 
him at a slave warehouse, for his handsome face, 
to be a match to the handsome pony; and hfc was 
now getting his breaking in, at the hands of his 
young master. 

The scene of the beating had been witnessed 
by the two b’others St. Clare, from another par- 
of the garde* 
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Augustine’s cheek flushed; but he only observed, 
with his usual sarcastic carelessness, 

“ 1 suppose that’s what we may call republi¬ 
can education, Alfred!” 

“Henrique is a devil of a fellow, when his 
blood’s up,” said Alfred, carelessly. 

“I suppose you consider this an instructive 
practice for him,” said Augustine, dryly. 

“ I could n’t help it, if I didn’t. Henrique is 
a regular little tempest; — his mother and I have 
given him up, long ago. But, then, that Dodo is 
a perfect sprite, — no amount of whipping can 
hurt him.” 

“ And this by way of teaching Henrique the 
first verse of a republican’s catechism, ‘ All men 
are born free and equal!’ ” 

“ Poll!” said Alfred ; “ one of Tom Jefferson’s 
pieces of French sentiment and humbug. It’s 
perfectly ridiculous to have that going the rounds 
among us, to this day.” 

“ I think it is,” said St. Clare, significantly. 

“ Because,” said Alfred, “ we cau see plainly 
enough that all men are ngt born free, nor born 
equal; they are born anything else. For my 
art, I think half this republican talk sheer hum- 
ug. It is the educated, the intelligent, the 
wealthy, the refined, who ought to have equal 
rights, and not the canaille.” 

“ If you can keep the canaille of that opinion,” 
said Augustine. “ They took their turn once, in 
France.” 

“ Of course, they must be kept down , consist¬ 
ently, steadily, as I should ,” said Alfred, setting 
his foot hard down, as if he were standing on 
somebody. 

“ It makes a terrible slip when they get up,” 
said Augustine, — “in St. Domingo, for in¬ 
stance.” 

“ Poh !” said Alfred, “ we ’ll take care of that, 
in this country. We must set our face against 
all this educating, elevating talk, that is getting 
about now; the lower class must not be edu¬ 
cated.” 

“ That is past praying for,” said Augustine ; 
“ educated they will be, and we have only to say 
how. Our system is educating them in barbar¬ 
ism and brutality. We are breaking all human¬ 
izing ties, and making them brute beasts; and, 
if they get the upper hand, such we shall find 
them.” 

“ They never shall get the upper hand !” said 
Alfred. 

“ That’s right,” said St. Clare ; “ put on the 
steam, fasten down the escape-valve, and sit on 
it, and see where you ’ll land.” 

“Well,” said Alfred, “we will see. I’m 
not afraid to sit on the escape-valve, as long as 
the boilers are strong, and the machinery works 
well ” 

“The nobles in Louis XVI.’s time thought 
just so ; and Austria and Pius IX. think so now ; 
and, some pleasant morning, you may all be 
caught up to meet each other in the air, when the 
boilers burst.'' 

“ Dies declarabit ,” said Alfred,laughing. 

“I tell you,” said Augustine, “if there is 
anything that is revealed with the strength 6f a 
divine law in our .times, it is that the masses 
are to rise, and the under class become the upper 
one.” 

“ That’s one of your red republican humbugs, 
Augustine! Why didn’t you ever take to the 
stump!—you’ll make a famous stump oratoi ! 


Well, I hope I shall be dead before this millet 
nium of your greasy masses comes on.” 

“ Greasy or not greasy, they will govern you 
when their time comes,” said Augustine ; “ anc 
they will be just such rulers as you make them. 
The French noblesse chose to have the people 
‘ sans culottes,' and they had ‘ sans culotle' gov¬ 
ernors, to their hearts’ content. The people of 
Ilayti —” 

“0, come, Augustine! as if we hadn’t had 
enough of that abominable, contemptible Hayti! 
The Ilaytiens were not Anglo-Saxons; if they 
had been, there would have been another story. 
The Anglo-Saxon is the dominant race of the 
world, and is to be so." 

“ Well, there is a pretty fair infusion of Anglo- 
Saxon blood among our slaves, now,” said Au¬ 
gustine. , “ There are plenty among them who 
have only enough of the African to give a sort of 
tropical warmth and fervor to our calculating 
firmness and foresight. If ever the San Domingo 
hour comes, Anglo-Saxon blood will lead on the 
day. Sons of white fathers, with all our haughty 
feelings burning in their veins, will not always 
be bought and sold and traded They will rise, 
and raise with them their mother's race.” 

“ Stuff! —nonsense !” 

“Well,” said Augustine, “ there goes an old 
saying to this effect, ‘As it was in the days of 
Noah, so shall it be ; — they drank, they planted, 
they builded, and knew not till the flood came 
and* took them.’ ” 

“ On the whole, Augustine, I think your 
talents might do for a circuit rider,” said Alfred, 
laughing. “ Never you fear for us ; possession 
is our nine points. We’ve got the power. This 
subject race,” said he, stamping firmly, “is 
down, and shall stay down! We have energy 
enough to manage our own powder.” 

“ Sons trained like your Henrique will be 
grand guardians of your powder-magazines,” said 
Augustine, — “so cool and self-possessed! The 
proverb says, ‘ They that cannot govern them¬ 
selves cannot govern others.’ ” 

“ There is a trouble there,” said Alfred, 
thoughtfully; ‘ ‘ there’s no doubt that our system 
is a difficult one to train children under. It gives 
too free scope to the passions, altogether, which, 
in our climate, are hot enough. I find trouble 
w ith Henrique. The boy is generous and warm¬ 
hearted, but a perfect fire-cracker w r hen excited. 
I believe I shall send him North for his educa¬ 
tion, where obedience is more fashionable, and 
where he will associate more with equals and 
less with dependents.” 

“ Since training children is the staple work of 
the human race,” said Augustine, “ I should 
think it something of a consideration that our 
system does not work well there.” 

“ It does not for some things,” said Alfred; 
“ for others, again, it does. It makes boys manly 
and courageous ; and the very vices of an abject 
race tend to strengthen in them the opposite vir¬ 
tues. I think Henrique, now, has a keener sense 
of the beauty of truth, from seeing lying and 
deception the universal badge of slavery .” 

“ A Christian-like view of the subject, cer¬ 
tainly !” said Augustine. 

“ It’s true, Christian-like or not; and is about 
as Christian-liko as most other things in the 
world,” said Alfred. 

“ That may be,” said St. Clare. 

“ Well, there’s no use in talking, Augustine, 
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I believe we’ve been round and round this old 
track five hundred times, more or less. Wliat do 
you say to a game of back-gammon ?” 

The two brothers ran up the veranda steps, and 
were soon seated at a light bamboo stand, with 
the backgammon-board between them. As they 
were setting their men, Alfred said, 

• I tell you, Augustine, if I thought as you do, 
1 should do something.” 

“ I dare say you would, — you are one of the 
doing sort*'—but what?” 

“ Why, elevate j'our own servants, for a speci¬ 
men,” said Alfred, with a half-scornful smile. 

“ You might as well set Mount JEtna on them 
flat, and tell them to stand up under it, as tell 
me to elevate my servants under all the superin¬ 
cumbent mass of society upon them. One man 
can do nothing, against the whole action of a 
community. Education, to do anything, must be 
a state education ; or there must be enough 
agreed in it to make a current.” 

“ You take the first throw,” said Alfred ; and 
the bi'others were soon lost in the game, and 
heard no more till the scraping of horses’ feet 
was heard under the veranda. 

“ There come the children,” said Augustine, 
rising. “ Look here, Alf! Did you ever see 
anything so beautiful ?” And, in truth, it u-as a 
beautiful sight. Ilenrique, with his bold brow, 
and dark, glossy curls, and glowing cheek, was 
laughing gayly, as he bent towards his fair 
cousin, as they came on. She was di-essed in a 
blue riding-dress, with a cap of the same color. 
Exercise had given a brilliant hue to her cheeks, 
and heightened the effect of her singularly trans¬ 
parent skin, and gulden hair. 

“ Good heavens ! what perfectly dazzling beau¬ 
ty!” said Alfred. “I tell you, Auguste, won't 
ahe make some hearts ache, one of these days?” 

“ She will, too truly,— God knows 1 'm afraid 
so !” said St. Clare, in a tone of sudden bitter¬ 
ness, as he hurried down to take her off her horse. 

“Eva, darling! yoti 're not much tired?” he 
said, as he clasped her in his arms. 

“ No, papa,” said the child; but her short, 
hard breathing alarmed her father. 

“IIow eould you ride so fast, dear? — you 
know it "s bad for you.” 

“ I felt so well, papa, and liked it so much, 1 
forgot.” 

St. Clare carried her in his arms into the par¬ 
lor, and laid her on the sofa. 

“ Ilenrique, you must be careful of Eva,” said 
he ; “ you must n't vide fast with her.” 

“ I ’ll take her under my care,” said Ilenrique, 
seating himself by the sofa, and taking Eva’s 
hand. 

Eva soon found herself much better. Her father 
and uncle resumed their game, and the children 
were left together. 

“ Do you know, Eva, I’m so sorry papa is only 
going to stay two days here, and then I shan't 
see you again for ever so long ! If I stay with 
you, I’d try to be good, and not be cross to Dodo, 
and .so on. I don’t mean to treat Dodo ill ; but,i 
you know, I've got such a quick temper. I’m 
not really bad to him, though. I give him a 
picayune, now and then ; and you see he dresses, 
well. I think, on the whole, Dodo’s pretty well 
off ” 

“"Would you think you were well off, if there 
were no* one creature in the worli near you to 
love you ” 


“ I ? — Well, of course not.” 

“ And you have taken Dodo away from all the 
friends he ever had, and now lie has not a crea¬ 
ture to love him;—nobody can be good that 
way.” 

“ Well, I can't help it, as I know of. I can’t 
get his mother, and I can't love him myself, nor 
anybody else, as I know of.” 

“ Why can’t you ?” said Eva. 

“Love Dodo ! Why, Eva, you would n’t have 
me ! I may like him well enough ; but you don't 
lore your servants.” 

“ ! do, indeed.” 

“ llow odd !” 

“ Don’t the Bible say we must love every¬ 
body ?” 

“ 0, the Bible ! To he sure, it says a great 
many such things; hut, then, nobody ever 
thinks of doing them, — you know, Eva, nobody 
does.” 

Eva did not speak ; her eyes were fixed and 
thoughtful, fur a few moments. 

“At any rate,” she said, “dear cousin, do 
love poor Dodo, and be kind to him, for my 
sake !” 

“ I could love anything, for your sake, dear 
cousin ; for I really think you are the loveliest 
creature that I ever saw !” And Ilenrique spoke 
with an earnestness that flushed liis handsome 
face. Eva received it with perfect simplicity, 
without even a change of feature ; merely saying, 
“ I'm glad you feel so, dear Ilenrique ! I hope 
you will remember.” 

The dinner-bell put an end to the interview. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
r_REsn.\D0wixcs. 

Two days after this, Alfred St. Clare and 
Augustine parted ; and Eva, who had been stim¬ 
ulated, by the society of her young cousin, to 
exertions beyond her strength, began to fail rap¬ 
idly. St. Clare was at last willing to call in 
medical advice, — a thing from which he had 
always shrunk, because it was the admission of 
an unwelcome truth. 

But, for a day or two, Eva was so unwell as to 
be confined to the house ; and the doctor was 
called. 

Marie St. Clare had taken no notice of the 
child’s gradually decaying, health and strength, 
because she was completely absorbed in studying 
out two or three new forms of disease to which 
she believed she herself was a victim. It was the 
first principle of Marie's belief that nobody ever 
was or eould he so great a sufferer as herself. 
and, therefore, she always repelled quite indig 
nanlly any suggestion that any one around hei 
could be sick. She was always sure, in sueli a 
case, that it was nothing but laziness, or want of 
energy ; and that, if they had had the suffering 
she had, they would soon know the difference. 

Miss Ophelia had several times tried to awaken 
her maternal fears about Eva ; but to n« avail. 

“ I don't see as anything ails the child,” she 
would say ; “ she runs about, and plays.” * 

“ But she has a cough.” / 

“ Cough ! you don't need to tell me about a. 
cough. I’ve always been suhjeet to a cough, all 
my days. When I w'as of Eva’s age, they thought 1 
was in a consumption. Night after night, Mammj 
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used to sit up with me. 0 ! Eva’s cough is not 
anything.” 

“But she gets weak, and is short breathed.” 

“ Law ! I ’re had that, years and years ; it’s 
only a nervous affection.” 

“ But she sweats so, nights !” 

“ Well, I have, these ten years. Very often, 
night after night, my clothes will be wringing 
wet. There won’t be a dry thread in my night¬ 
clothes, and the sheets will be so that Mammy has 
to hang them up to dry ! Eva does n’t sweat any¬ 
thing like that!” 

Miss Ophelia shut her mouth for a season. But, 
now that Eva was fairly and visibly prostrated, 
and a doctor called, Marie, all on a sudden, took 
a new turn. 

“ She knew it,” she said; “she always felt it, 
that she was destined to be the most miserable of 
mothers. Here she was, with her wretched health, 
and her only darling ehild going down to the grave 
before her eyes ;” — and Marie routed up Mammy 
nights, and rumpussed and scolded, with more 
energy than ever, all day, on the strength of this 
new misery. 

“ My dear Marie, don’t talk so !” said St. Clare. 

“ Yov. ought not to give 1 up the case so, at once.” 

You have not a mother's feelings, St. Clare ! 
£ou never could understand me! — you don’t 
now.” 

“ But don’t talk so, as if it were a gone case !” 

“ I can’t take it as indifferently as you can, St. 
Clare. If yo\i don’t feel when your only child is 
in this alarming state, I do. It’s a blow too 
much for me, with all I was bearing before.” 

“ It’s true,” said St. Clare, “ that Eva is very 
delicate, — that I always knew; and that she has 
grown so rapidly as to exhaust her strength ; and 
that her situation is critical. But just now she 
is only prostrated by the heat of the weather, and 
by the excitement of her cousin’s visit, and the 
exertions she made. The physieian says there is 
room for hope.” 

“ Well, of eourse, if you can look on the bright 
side, pray do ; it’s a mercy if people have n’t sen¬ 
sitive feelings, in this world. I am sure I wish I 
didn't feel as I do; it only makes me completely 
wretched! I wish I could be as easy as the rest 
of you !” 

And the “ rest of them” had good reason.to 
breathe the same prayer, for Marie paraded her 
new misery as the reason and apology for all sorts 
of inflictions on every one about her. Every 
word that was spoken by anybody, everything that 
was done or was not done everywhere, was only a 
new proof that she was surrounded by hard¬ 
hearted, insensible beings, who were unmindful 
of her peculiar sorrows. Poor Eva heard some of 
these speeches; and nearly cried her little eyes out, 
in pity for her mamma, and in sorrow that she 
should make her so mueh distress. 

In a week or two, there was a great improve¬ 
ment of symptoms, — one of those deceitful lulls, 
by which her inexorable disease so often beguiles 
the anxious heart, even on the verge of the grave. 
Eva’s step was again in the garden,—in the bal¬ 
conies ; she played and laughed again, — and her 
father, in a transport, declared that they should 
soon have her as hearty as anybody. Miss Ophelia 
and the physieian alone felt no encouragement 
from this illusive truce. There was one other 
heart, too, that felt the same certainty, and that 
jvas the little heart of Eva. What is it that some- 
tftnes speaks in the soul so calmly, so clearly, that 
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its earthly time is short? Is it the secret instinct 
of decaying nature, or the soul’s impulsive threb 
as immortality draws.on ? Be it what it may, it 
rested in the heart of Eva, a calm, sweet, prophetic 
certainty that Heaven was near ; calm as the light 
of sunset, sweet as the bright stillness of autumn, 
there her little heart reposed, only troubled by 
sorrow for those who loved her so dearly. 

For the child, though nursed so tenderly, and 
though life was unfolding before herewith every 
brightness that love and wealth could give, had no 
regret for herself in,dying. 

In that book which she and her simple old 
friend had read so much together, she had seen 
and taken to her young heart the image of one 
who loved the little child ; and, as she gazed and 
mused, He had ceased to be an image and a pic¬ 
ture of the distant past, and come to be a living, 
all-surrounding reality. His love enfolded her 
childish heart with more than mortal tenderness ; 
and it was to Him, she said, she was going, and 
to his home. 

But her heart yearned with sad tenderness for 
all that she was to leave behind. Her father 
most, — for Eva, though she never distinctly 
thought so, had an instinctive perception that she 
was more in his heart than any other. She loved 
her mother because she was so loving a creature, 
and all the selfishness that she had seen in her 
only saddened and perplexed her; for she had a 
child's implicit trust that her mother could not do 
wrong. There was something about her that Eva 
never could make out; and she always smoothed 
it over with thinking that, after all, it was mamma, 
and she loved her very dearly indeed. 

She felt, too, for those fond, faithful servants, to 
whom she was as daylight and sunshine. Chil¬ 
dren do not usually-generalize ; but Eva was an 
uncommonly mature child, and the things that she 
had witnessed of the evils of the system under 
which they were living had fallen, one by one, 
into the depths of her thoughtful, pondering heart. 
She had vague longings to do something for them, 
— to bless and save not only them, but all in their 
condition, — longings that contrasted sadly with 
the feebleness of her little frame. 

“ Uncle Tom,” she said, one day, when she was 
reading to her friend, “I can understand why 
Jesus wanted to die for us.” 

“ Why, Miss Eva?” 

“ Because I’ve felt so, too.” 

“ What is it, Miss Eva ? — I don’t understand.” 

“ I can’t tell you ; but, when I saw those poor 
creatures on the boat, you know, when you came 
up and I, — some had lost their mothers, and 
some their husbands, and some mothers eried for 
their little children, — and when I heard about 
poor Prue, — 0, wasn’t that dreadful!— and a 
great many other times, I’ve felt that I would be 

lad to die, if my dying could stop all this misery. 

would die for them, Tom, if I could,” said the 
child, earnestly, laying her little thin hand on 
his. 

Tom looked at the child with awe ; and when 
she, hearing her father’s voice, glided away, he 
wiped his eyes many times, as he looked after 
her. 

“It’s jest no use tryin’ to keep Miss Eva 
here,” he said to Mammy, whom he met a, mo¬ 
ment after. “ She’s got the Lord’s mark in her 
forehead.” 

“Ah, yes, yes,” said Mammy, raising her 
hands; “ I’ve allers said so! She was n’t never 
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ike a child that’s to live — there was allers 
something deep in her eyes. T ’re told Missis so, 
many the time ; it’s a coinin’ true, — we all sees 
it, — dear, little, blessed lamb!” 

Eva came tripping up the veranda steps to her 
lNther. It was late in the afternoon, and the 
rays of the sun formed a kind of glory behind her, 
as she eame forward in her white dress, with her 
golden hair and glowing cheeks, her eyes unnatu¬ 
rally bright with the slow fever that burned in 
her veins. 

St. Clare had ealled her to show a statuette that 
he had been buying for her; but her appearance, 
as she came on, impressed him suddenly and 
paiufully. There is a kind of beauty so intense, 
yet so fragile, that we cannot bear to look at it. 
Hei father folded her suddenly in his arms, and 
almost forgot what he was going to tell her. 

“ Eva. dear, you are better now-a-days, —are 
you not ? ' 

Papa ’ said Eva, with sudden firmness, 
‘ I’ve haa things I wanted to say to you, a great 
while. I want to say* them now, before 1 get 
weaker.” 

St. Clare trembled as Eva seated herself in his 
lap. She laid her head on his bosom, and said, 

“ It's all no use, papa, to keep it to myself 
any longer. The time is coming that I am going 
to leave you. I am going, and never to come 
back !” and Eva sobbed. 

“ 0, now, my dear little Eva!” said St. Clare, 
trembling as he spoke, but speaking cheerfully, 
“you’ve got nervous and low-spirited; you 
mustn't indulge such gloomy thoughts. See here, 
I’ve bought a statuette for you !” 

“ No, papa,” said Eva, putting it gently away, 
“ don’t deceive yourself! — I am not any better, 
I know it perfectly well, — and I am going, be¬ 
fore long. I am not nervous,—lam not low- 
spirited. If it were not for you, papa, and my 
friends, I should be perfectly happy. I want to 
go, — I long to go !” 

“ Why, dear child, what has made your poor 
little heart so sad ? You have had everything, to 
make you happy, that could be given you.” 

“ I had rather be in heaven ; though, only for 
my friends’ sake, I would be willing to "live. 
There are a great many things here that make 
me sad, that seem dreadful to me ; I had rather 
be there ; but I don’t want to leave you, — it 
almost breaks my heart!” 

“ What makes you sad, and seems dreadful. 
Eva?” 

“0, things that are done, and done all the 
time. I feel sad for our poor people ; they love 
me dearly, and they are all good and kind to me. 
I wish, papa, they were all free.'” 

“ Why, Eva, child, don’t you think they are 
well enough off, now ?’*%' 

“0, hut, papa, if anything should happen to 
you, what would become of them ? There are very 
few men like you, papa. Uncle Alfred is n’t like 
you, and mamma is n’t; and then, think of poor 
old Prue’s owners ! What horrid things people 
do, and can do and Eva shuddered. 

“ My dear child, you are too sensitive. I’m 
sorry I ever let you hear such stories.” 

“0, that’s what troubles me, papa. You 
want me to live so happy, and never to have any 
pain, — never suffer anything,—not even hear 
a sad story, when other poor creatures have noth- 
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ing but pain and sevrow, al thur Ives; —it 
seems selfish. T ought to know such things, I 
ought to feel about them ! Such things always 
sunk into my heart; they went down deep ; I’ve 
thought and thought about t:»em. Papa, is n’t 
there any way to hare all slaves made free ?” 

“ That’s a difficult question, dearest. There *s 
no doubt that this way is a very bad one ; a great 
many people think so ; I do myself. I heartil}- 
wish that there were not a slave in the land ; 
hut, then, I don't know what is to he done about 
it! ” 

“ Papa, you are such a good man, and so noble, 
and kind, and you always have a way of saying 
things that is so pleasant, couldn't you go all 
| round and try to persuade pei pie to do right about 
this? When I am dead, papa, then yon will 
think of me, and do it for my sake. I would do 
it, if I could.” 

“When you are dead, Eva!” said St. Clare, 
passionately. “O, child, don't talk to me so! 
You are afll I have on earth.” 

“ Poor old Prue's child was all that .she had, 

— and yet she had to hear it crying, and she 
could n’t help it! Papa, these poor creatures love 
their children as much as you do me. O ! do 
something for them! There's poor Mammy 
loves her children ; I’ve seen her cry when s’ le 
talked about them. And Tom loves his children; 
and it’s dreadful, papa, that such things aie 
happening all the time !” 

“ There, there, darling,” said St. Clare, sooth¬ 
ingly ; “only don't distress yourself, and don’t 
talk of dying, and I will do anything you wish.” 

“ And promise me, dear father, that Tom shall 
have his freedom as soon as ” —she stopped, and 
said, in a hesitating tone— “ I am gone !” 

“ Yes, dear, I will do anything in the world, 

— anything you could ask me to.” 

“ Dear papa,” said the child, laying her burn¬ 
ing cheek against his, “ how I wish we could go 
together!” 

“ Where, dearest?” said St. Clare. 

“ To our Saviour's home ; it ! s so sweet and 
peaceful there ; — it is all so loving there !” The 
child spoke unconsciously, as of a place where 
she had often been. “ Don’t you want to go, 
papa?” she said. 

St. Clare drew her closer to him, but was silent. 

“ You will come to me,” said the child, speak¬ 
ing in a voice of calm certainty, which she often 
used unconsciously. 

“ 1 shall come after you. I shall not forget 
you.” 

The shadows of the solemn evening closed 
round them deeper and deeper, as St. Clare sat 
silently holding the little frail form to his bosom, 
lie saw no more the deep eyes, hut the voice cam6 
over him as a spirit voice, and, as in a sort of 
judgment vision, his whole past life rose in a mo¬ 
ment before his eyes : his mother’s prayers and 
hymns ; his own early yearnings and aspirings for 
good ; and, between them and this hour, years ot 
worldliness and scepticism, and what man calls 
respectable living. We can think much, very 
much, in a moment. St. Clare saw and felt many 
things, hut spoke nothing ; and, as it grew darker, 
he took his child to her bedroom : and, when she 
was prepared for rest, he sent away the attend¬ 
ants, and rocked her in his arms, and sung to he 2 
till she was asleep. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE LITTLE EVANGELIST. 

Ii was Sunday afternoon. St Clare was 
stretched on a bamboo lounge in the veranda, so¬ 
lacing himself with a cigar. Marie lay reclined 
on a sofa, opposite the window; opening on the 
veranda, closely secluded, under an awning of 
transparent gauze, from the outrages of the mos¬ 
quitos, and languidly holding in her hand an ele¬ 
gantly bound prayer-book. She was holding it 
because it was Sunday, and she imagined she had 
been reading it, —though, in fact, she had been 
only taking a succession of short naps, with it 
open in lwr hand. 

Miss Ophelia, who, .after some rummaging, 
had hunted up a small Methodist meeting within 
riding distance, had gone out, with Tom as 
driver, to attend it; and Eva had accompanied 
them. 

“ I say, Augustine,” said Marie after dozing a 
while, “ 1 must send to the city after my old 
Doctor Posey ; I"m srn e I we got the complaint 
of the heart.” 

“Well; why need you send for him? This 
doctor that attends Eva seems skilful.” 

“ I would not trust him in a critical case,” said 
Marie ; “ and I think I may say mine is becoming 
so! I ’vc been thinking of it, these two or three 
nights past; I have such distressing pains, and 
such strange feelings.” 

“ 0, Mario, you are blue ; I don't believe it ’s 
heart complaint.” 

“ I dare say you don’t,” said Marie ; “I was 
prepared to expect that. You can be alarmed 
enough, if Eva coughs, or has the least thing 
the matter with her; but you never think of 
me.” 

“If it’s particularly agreeable to you to have 
heart disease, why, I ’ll try and maintain you 
have it,” said St. Clare; “I didn’t know it 
was.” 

“ Well, I only hope you won’t be sorry for this, 
when it’s too late !” said Marie ; “ but, believe 
it or not, my distress about Eva, and the exer¬ 
tions I have made with that dear child, have- de¬ 
veloped what I have long suspected.” 

What the exertions were which Marie referred 
to, it would have been difficult to state. St. Clare 
quietly made this commentary to himself, and 
went on smoking, like a hard-hearted wretch of a 
man as lie was, till a carriage drove up before 
the veranda, and Eva and Miss Ophelia alighted. 

Miss Ophelia marched straight to her own 
chamber, to put away her bonnet and shawl, as 
was always her manner, before she spoke a word 
on any subject; while Eva came, at St. Clare's 
call, and was sitting on his knee, giving him an 
account of the services they had heard. 

They soon heard loud exclamations from Miss 
Ophelia's room, which, like the one in which they 
were sitting, opened on to the veranda, and vio¬ 
lent reproof addressed to somebody. 

“ What new witchcraft has Tops been brew¬ 
ing?” asked St. Clare. “ That commotion is of 
her raising, I ’ll be bound !” 

And, in a moment after, Miss Ophelia, in high- 
indignation, came dragging the culprit along. 

“Come out here, now*!” she said. “I will 
tell your master!” 

‘ What *s the case now?” asked Augustine. 

“ lhe case is that I cannot be plagued with 
this fliild an~ longer It’s past all bearing; 


flesh and blood cannot endure it 1 Here, I .ockcd 
.ier up, and gave her a hymn to study; and-what 
does she do, but spy out where I put my key, and 
has gone to my bureau, and got a bonnet-trim¬ 
ming, and cut it all to pieces, to make dolls’ 
jackets! I never saw anything like it, in my 
life!” 

“ I told you, cousin,” said Marie, “ that you’d 
find out that these creatures can’t be brought up, 
without severity. If I had my way, now,” she 
said, looking reproachfully at St. Clare, “I’d 
send that child out, and have her thoroughly 
whipped ; I M have her whipped till she couldn’t 
stand!” 

“ I don’t doubt it,” said St. Clare. “ Tell me 
of the lovely rule of woman! I never saw above 
a dozen women that wouldn't half kill ahorse, 
or a servant, either, if they had their own way 
with them ! —let alone a man.” 

“There is no use in this shilly-shally way of 
yours, St. Clare!” said Marie. “Cousin is a 
woman of sense, and she sees it now, as plain as 
Ido.” 

Miss Ophelia had just the capability of indig¬ 
nation that belongs to the thorough-paced house¬ 
keeper, and this had been pretty actively roused 
by the artifice and wastefulness of the child ; in 
fact, many of my lady readers must own that 
they should have felt just so in her circum¬ 
stances ; but Marie's words went beyond her, and 
she felt less heat. 

“ I wouldn't have the child treated so, for the 
world,” she said ; “ but, I am sure, Augustine, I 
don’t know what to do. I’ve taught and taught; 
I’ve talked till I’m tired; I've whipped her, 
I’ve punished her in eyery way I can think of, 
and still she’s just what she was at first.” 

“Come here, Tops, you monkey!” said St. 
Clare, calling the child up to him. 

Topsy came up; her round, hard eyes glitter¬ 
ing and blinking with a mixture of apprehensive¬ 
ness and their usual odd drollery. 

“ AY hat makes you behave so ?” said St. Clare, 
who could not help being amused with the child’s 
expression. 

“Spects it's my wicked heart,” said Topsy, 
demurely ; “ Miss Feely says so.” 

“ Don’t you see how much Miss Ophelia has. 
done for you ? She says she has done everythin 
she can think of. ” 

“ Lor, yes, Mas’r! old Missis used to say so, 
too. She whipped me a heap harder, and used 
to pull my bar, and knock my head agin the door; 
but it did n't do me no good ! I spects, if they ’b 
to pull every spear o’ liar out o’ my head, it 
would n’t do no good, neither, — I’s so wicked : 
Laws ! I’s nothin but a nigger, no ways !” 

“ Well, I shall have to give her up, " said Miss 
Ophelia ; “ I can’t hav? that trouble any longer.”- 

“ Well, I’d just like to ask one question,” said 
St. Clare. 

“ What is it?” 

“ Why, if your Gospel is not strong endugh to 
save one heathen child, that you can have at 
home heije, all to yourself, what’s the use of 
sending one or two poor missionaries off with it 
among thousands of just such ? I suppose this 
child is about a fair sample of wliat thousands of 
your heathen are.” 

Miss Ophelia did not make an immediate an 
swer; and Eva, who had stood a silent spectator 
of the seme thus far, made a silent sign -to Topsy 
to follow her. There was a little glass-room at 
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tlie corner of the veranda, whieh St. Clare used as 
a sort of reading-room ; and Eva and Topsy dis¬ 
appeared into this place. 

“What’s Eva going about, now?” said St. 
Clare. “ I mean to see.” 

And, advancing on tiptoe, he lifted up a cur¬ 
tain that covered the glass-door, and looked in. 
In a moment, laying his finger on his lips, he 
made a silent gesture to Miss Ophelia to come 
and look. There sat the two children on the 
floor, with their side faces towards them. Topsy, 
with her usual air of careless drollery and uncon¬ 
cern ; but, opposite to her, Eva, her whole face 
fervent with feeling, and tears in her large eyes. 

“ What does make you so bad, Topsy? Why 
won't you try and be good ? Don't you love any¬ 
body , Tops} ?* 

“ Donno nothing ’bout love ; I loves candy and 
sicli, that’s all,” said Topsy. 

“ Cut you love your father and mother?” 

“ Never had none, ye know. I telled ye that, 
Miss Eva.” 

“ 0, I know,” said Eva, sadly ; “ but hadn’t 
you any brother, or sister, or aunt, or — ” 

“ No, none on ’em,—never had nothing nor 
nobody.” 

“ But, Topsy, if you’d only try to be good, you 
might —” 

“ Could n’t never be nothin’ but a nigger, if I 
was ever so good,” said Topsy. “ If I could be 
skinned, and come white, I’d try then.” 

“ But people can love you, if you are black, 
Topsy. Miss Ophelia would .love you, if you were 
good.” 

Topsy gave the short, blunt laugh that was her 
common mode of expressing incredulity. 

“ Don’t you think so ?” said Eva. 

“ No ; she ean’t bar me, ’cause I bn a nigger ! 

— she’d ’s soon have a toad touch her ! There 

can't nobody love niggers, and niggers can’t do 
nothin’! 1 don't care,” said Topsy, beginning to 

whistle. 

“ 0, Topsy, poor child, Hove you !” said Eva, 
with a sudden burst of feeling, and laying her 
little thin, white hand on Topsy's shoulder ; “I 
love you, because you have'n't had any father, or 
mother, or friends;—because you’ve been a 
poor abused child ! I love you, and I want you 
to be good. I am very unwell, Topsy, and I 
think I shan't live a great while ; and it really 
grieves me, to have you be so naughty. I wish 
you would try to .be good, for my sake ; —it’s 
only a little while I shall be with you.” 

The round, keen eyes of the black child were 
overcast with tears ; — large, bright drops rolled 
heavily down, one by one, and fell on the little 
white hand. Yes, in that moment, a ray of real 
belief, a ray of heavenly love, had penetrated the 
darkness of her heathen soul! She laid her head 
down between her knees, and wept and sobbed, 

— while the beautiful child, bending over her, 
looked like the pieture of some bright angel 
stooping to reclaim a sinner. 

“Poor Topsy!” said Eva, “don’t you know 
that Jesus loves all alike ? lie is just as willing 
to love you, as me. He loves you just as I do, — 
only more, because he is better. He will help 
you to be good; and you ean go to heaven at 
last, and be an angel forever, just as much as if 
you were white. Only think of it, Topsy! — you 
can be one of those spirit-, bright, Uncle Tom 
sings about.” 

“0, dear Miss Eva, dear Miss Eva!” said the 
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child ; “I will try, I will try; I never did care 
nothin’ about it before.” 

St. Clare, at this instant, dr pped the curtain. 
“ It puts me in mind of mother,” lie said to Miss 
Ophelia. “ It is true what she told me; if we 
want to give sight to the blind, we must be will¬ 
ing to do as Christ did, — call them to us, and 
put our hands on them.” 

“ I’ve always had a prejudice against negroes,” 
said Miss Ophelia, “ and it's a fact, I never could 
bear to have that child touch me ; but I did n’t 
think she knew it.” 

“ Trust any child to find that out,” said St. 
Clare ; “ there’s no keeping it from them. But 
I believe that all the trying in the world to 
benefit a child, and all the substantial favors you 
can do them, will never excite one emotion of 
gratitude, while that feeling of repugnance re¬ 
mains in the heart; — it’s a queer kind of a fact, 
— but so it is.” 

“ I don’t know how I can help it,” said Miss 
Ophelia ; “ they are disagreeable to me, — this 
child in particular, — how can I help feeling 
so?” 

“ Eva does, it seems.” 

“Well, she’s so loving! After all, though, 
she’s no more than Christ-like," said Miss 
Ophelia ; “I wish I were like her. She might 
teach me a lesson.” 

“It would n't be the first time a little child 
had been used to instruct an old disciple, if it 
ivere so,” said St. Clare. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

DEATII 

Weep not for those whom the veil of the tomb, 

In life’s early morning, hath hid from our eyes. 

Eva's bed-room was a spacious apartment, 
whieh, like all the other rooms in the house, 
opened on to the broad veranda. The room com¬ 
municated, on one side, with ner father and 
mother’s apartment; on the other, with that 
appropriated to Miss Ophelia. St. Clare had 
gratified his own eye and taste, in furnishing this 
room in a style that had a peculiar keeping with 
the character of her for whom it was intended. 
The windows were hung with curtains of rose- 
colored and white muslin ; the floor was spread 
with a matting which had been ordered in Paris, 
to a pattern ol his own device, having round it a 
border of rose-buds and leaves, and a centre-piece 
with full-blown roses. The bedstead, chairs and 
lounges, were of bamboo, wrought in peculiarly 
graceful arid fanciful patterns. Over the head 
of the bed was an alabaster bracket, on which a 
beautiful sculptured angel stood, with drooping 
wings, holding out a crown of myrtle-leaves. 
From this depended, over the bed, light curtains 
of rose-colored gauze, striped with silver, supply¬ 
ing that protection from mosquitos which is an 
indispensable addition to all sleeping accommo¬ 
dation in that climate. The graceful v am boo 
lounges were amply supplied with cushions of 
rose-colored damask, while over them, depending 
from the hands of sculptured figures, wore gauze 
curtains similar to those of the bed. A light, 
fanciful bamboo table stood in the middle of tho 
room, where a Parian vase, wrought in the shape 
of a white lily, with its buds, stood, ever filled 
with flowers. On this table lay Eva's books and 
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little trinkets, with an elegantly -wrought ala¬ 
baster wi .iug-stand, which her father had sup- 
lied to her when he saw her trying to improve 
erself in“writing. There was a fireplace in the 
room, and on the marble mantel above stood a 
beautifully wrought statuette of Jesus receiving 
little children, and on either side marble vases, 
for which it was Tom’s pride and delight to offer 
bouquets every morning. Two or three exquisite 
paintings of children, in various attitudes embel¬ 
lished the wall. In short, the eye could turn 
nowhere without meeting images of childhood, of 
beauty, and of peace. Those little eyes never 
opened, in the morning Ught, without falling on 
something which suggested to the heart soothing 
and beautiful thoughts. 

The deceitful strength which had buoyed Eva 
up for a little while was fast passing away ; sel¬ 
dom and more seldom her light footstep was 
heard in the veranda, and oftener and oftener 
she was found reclined on a little lounge by the 
open window, her large, deep eyes fixed on the 
rising and falling waters of the lake. 

It was towards the middle of the afternoon, as 
she was so reclining,—her Bible half open, her 
little transparent fingers lying listlessly between 
the leaves, — suddenly she heard her mother's 
voice, in sharp tones, in the veranda. 

“ What now, you baggage ! —what new piece 
of misehief! You’ve been picking the flowers, 
heyl” and Eva heard the sound of a smart slap. 

“ Law, Missis ! —they’s for Miss Eva,” she 
heard a voice say, which she knew belonged to 
Topsy. 

“ Miss Eva! A pretty excuse ! — You suppose 
she wants your flowers, you good-for nothing nig¬ 
ger ! Get along off with you !” 

In a moment, Eva was off from her lounge, and 
in the veranda. 

“ 0, don’t, mother! I should like the flowers ; 
do give them to me ; I want them !” 

“ Why, Eva, your room is full now.” 

“ I can’t have too many,” said Eva. “ Topsy, 
do bring them here.” 

Topsy, who had stood sullenly, holding down 
her head, now came up and offered her flowers. 
She did it with a look of hesitation and bashful- 
jaess, quite unlike the eldrich boldness and bright¬ 
ness which was usual with her 

“ It’s a beautiful bouquet!” said Eva, looking 
at it. 

It was rather a singular one, — a brilliant scar¬ 
let geranium, and one single white japouica, with 
its glossy leaves. It was tied np with an evident 
eye to the contrast of color, and the arrangement 
of every leaf had carefully been studied. 

Topsy looked pleased, as Eva said, — “ Topsy, 
you arrange flowers very prettily. Here,” she 
said, “ is this vase I have n’t any flowers for. I 
wish you'd arrange something every day for it.” 

“ Well, that’s odd!” said Marie. “ What in 
the world do you want that for? ” 

“ Never mind, mamma; you’d as lief as not 
Topsy should do it, — had you not?” 

“ Of course, anything you please, dear 1 Top¬ 
sy, you hea^ your young mistress; — see that 
you mind. 

Topsy made a short courtesy, and looked down ; 
and, as she turned away, Eva saw a tear roll 
down her dark cheek. 

“ You see, mamma, I knew poor Topsy wanted 
to do something for me,” said Eva to her mother. 

** O nonsense! it’s only because she likes to 
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do mischief. She Knows she mustn't pick, 
flowers, — so she does it; that’s all theie is 
to it. But, if you fancy to have her pluck them, 
so be it.” 

“ Mamma, I think Topsy is different from what 
she used to be ; she’s trying to be a good girl.” 

“She’ll have to try a good while before she 
gets to be good!” said Marie, with a careless 
laugh. 

“ Well, you know, mamma, poor Topsy! every¬ 
thing has.always been against her.” 

“ Not since she’s been here, I ’in sure. If she 
has n’t been talked to, and preached to, and every 
earthly thing done that anybody could do ; — and 
she’s just so ugly, and always will be ; you can’t 
make anything of the creature !” » 

“ But, mamma, it’s so different to be brought 
up as I’ve been, with so many friends, so many 
things to make me good and happy; and to be 
brought up as she’s been, all the time, till she 
came here!” 

“ Most likely,” said Marie, yawning, — “dear 
me, how hot it is !” 

“ Mamma, you believe, don’t you, that Topsy 
could become an angel, as well as any of us, if 
she were a Christian?” 

“Topsy! what a ridiculous idea! Nobody 
but you would ever think of it. I suppose she 
could, though.” 

“ But, mamma, is n’t God her Father, as much 
as ours? Is n’t Jesus her Saviour?” 

“ Well, that may be. I suppose God made 
everybody,” said Marie. “ Where is my smell¬ 
ing-bottle ?” 

“ It t ’s such a pity, — 0! swcAapity!” said 
Eva, looking out on the distant lake, and speak¬ 
ing half to herself. 

“ What’s a pity?” said Marie. 

“Why, that any one, who could be a bright 
angel, and live with angels, should go all down, 
down, down, and nobody help them! — 0, dear!” 

“ Well, we can’t help it; it’s no use worry¬ 
ing, Eva ! I don't know what’s to be done ; we 
ought to be thankful for our own advantages.” 

“ I hardly can be,” said Eva, “ I Tu so sorry 
to think of poor folks that have n’t any !” 

“That’s odd enough,” said Marie; — “I’m 
sure my religion makes me thankful for my ad¬ 
vantages.” 

“ Mamma,” said Eva, “ I want to have some 
of my hair cut off, — a good deal of it.” 

“ What for ?” said Marie. 

“ Mamma, I want to give some away to my 
friends, while I am able to give it to them my¬ 
self. Won’t you ask aunty to come and cut it 
for me?” 

Marie raised her voice, and called Miss Ophelia 
from the other room. 

The child half rose from her pillow as sho 
came in, and,’shaking down her long golden- 
brown curls, said, rather playfully, “ Come, 
aunty, shear the sheep !” 

“ What s that?” said St. Clare, who just then 
entered with some fruit he had been out to get 
for her. 

“ Papa, I just want aunty to cut off some of 
my hair ; — there’s too much of it, and it makes 
my head hot. Besides, I want to give some of 
it away.” 

Miss Ophelia came, with her scissors. 

“Take care,—don’t spoil the looks of it!” < 
said her father ; “ cut underneath, where it won’t 
show. Eva’s curls are XT'* pride ” 
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“0, papa said Eva, sadly. 

“ Yes, and I want them kept handsome against 
the lime I take you up to your uncle's planta¬ 
tion, to see cousin Ilenrique,” said St. Clare, in 
a gay tone. 

“ I shall never go there, papa; — lam going 
to a better country. 0, do believe me ! Don’t 
you see, papa, that I get weaker, every day?” 

“ Why do you insist that I shall believe such 
a cruel thing, Eva?” said her father. 

“ Only because it is true, papa : and if you will 
believe it now, perhaps you will get to feel about 
it as I do.” 

St. Clare closed his lips, and stood gloomily 
eying the long, beautiful curls, which, as they 
were separated from the child's head, were laid, 
one by one, in her lap. She raised them up, 
looked earnestly at them, twined them round her 
thin fingers, and looked, from time to time, anx¬ 
iously at her father. 

“ It’s just what I ’ve been foreboding !” said 
Marie ; “it's just what has been preying on my 
health, from day to day, bringing me downward 
to the grave, though nobody regards it. I have 
seen this, long. St. Clare, you will see, after a 
while, that I was right.” 

“ Which will afford you great consolation, no 
doubt!” said St. Clare, in a dry, bitter tone. 

Marie lay back on a lounge, and covered her 
face with her cambric handkerchief. 

Eva's clear blue eye looked earnestly from one 
to the other. It was the calm, comprehending 
gaze of a soul half loosed from its earthly bonds ; 
it was evident she saw, felt and appreciated, the 
difference between the two. 

She beckoned with her hand to her father. lie 
came, and sat down by her. 

“ Papa, my strength Aides away every day, and 
I know I must go. There are some things I want 
to say and do, — that I ought to do ; and*you are 
so unwilling to have me speak a word on this sub¬ 
ject. Put it must come ; there ’s no putting it 
off. Do be willing I should speak now !” 

“My child, I am willing!” said St. Clare, 
covering his eyes with one hand, and holding up 
Eva’s hand with the other. 

“ Then, I want to see all our people together. 

I have some things 1 must say to them,” said 
Eva 

“ Well” said St. Clare, in a tone of dry endur¬ 
ance. 

Miss Ophelia despatched a messenger, and 
soon the whole of the servants "were convened in 
the room. 

Eva lay back on her pillows ; her hair hanging 
loosely about her face, her crimson cheeks con¬ 
trasting painfully with the intense whiteness of 
her complexion and the thin contour of her limbs 
and features, aud her large, sonl-like eyes fixed 
earnestly on eveiy one. 

The servants were struck with a sudden emo¬ 
tion. The spiritual face, the long locks of hair 
cut off and lying by her, her father's averted face, 
and Marie's sobs, struck at once upon the feel¬ 
ings of a sensitive and impressible race ; and, as 
they came in, they looked one on another, sighed, 
and shook their heads. There was a deep.silenee, 
like that of a funeral. 

Eva raised herself, and looked long and ear¬ 
nestly round at every one. All looked sad and 
apprehensive. Many of the women hid their 
faces in their aprons. 

“I sent for you all, my dear friends,” said 


Eva, “ because I love you. 1 love you all. and I 
have something to say to you, which I want you 

always to remember.I am going to 

leave you. In a few more weeks, you will see 
me no more — ’ ’ 

Here the child was interrupted by bursts of 
groans, sobs and lamentations, which broke 
from all present, and in which her slender voice 
was lost entirely. She waited a moment, and 
then, speaking in a tone that checked the sobs' 
of all, she said, 

“ If you love me, you must not interrupt me 
so. Listen to what i say. I want to speak to 

you about your souls.Many of you, I 

am afraid, are very careless. You are thinking 
only about this world. I want you to remember 
that there is a beautiful world, where Jesus is. 
I am going there, and you can go there. It is 
for you, as much as me. But, if you want to go 
there, you must not live idle, careless, thought¬ 
less lives. You must be Christians. You must 
remember that each one of you can become 

angels, and be angels forever.If you 

want to be Christians, Jesus will help you. You 
must pray to him ; you must read —” 

The child checked herself, looked piteously at 
them, and said, sorrowfully, 

“0, dear ! you can't read, — poor souls !” and 
she hid her Aice in the pillow and sobbed, while 
many a smothered sob from those she was ad¬ 
dressing, who were kneeling on the floor, aroused 
her. 

“Never mind,” she said, raising her face and 
smiling brightly through her tears, “ I have 
prayed for you ; and 1 know Jesus will help you, 
even if you can't read. Try all to do the best 
you can ; pray every day ; ask Ilim to help you, 
and get the Bible read to you whenever you can; 
and I think I shall see you all in heaven.” 

“Amen,” was the murmured response from 
the lips of Tom and Mammy; and some of the 
elder ones, who belonged to the Methodist church. 
The younger and more thoughtless ones, fur the 
time completely overcome, were sobbing, with 
their heads bowed upon their knees. 

“ I know,” said Eva, “ you all love me.” 

“Yes; 0, yes! indeed we do! Lord bless 
her!” was the involuntary answer of all. 

“ Yes, I know you do ! There is n't one of you 
that has n’t always been very kind to me ; and I 
want to give you something that, when you look 
at, you shall always remember me. I ’m going 
to give all of you a curl of my hair; and, when 
you look at it, think that I loved you and am 
gone to heaven, and that I want to see you all 
there.” 

It is impossible to describe the scene, as, with 
tears and sobs, they gathered round the little 
creature, and took from her hands what seemed 
to them a/ last mark of her love. They fell on 
their knees ; they sobbed, and prayed, and kissed 
the hem of her garment; and the elder ones 
poured forth words of endearment, mingled'in 
prayers and blessings, after the manner of theii 
susceptible race. 

As each one took their gift, Miss Ophelia, who 
was apprehensive for the effect of all this.excite¬ 
ment on her little patient, signed to each one to 
pass out of the apartment. 

At last, all were gone but Tom and Mammy. 

( “ Here, Uncle Tom,” said Eva, “ is a beauti¬ 
ful one for you. 0,1 am so happy, Uncle Tom, 
to think I shall see you in heaven,—fur I'm 
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sure I shall; and Mammy,—dear, good, kind 
Mammy!” she said fondly throwing her arms 
round ner old nurse, — “I know you ’ll be there, 
too.” 

“0, Miss Eva, don’t see how I can live with¬ 
out ye, nohow!” said the faithful creature. 
“ ’Pears like it’s just taking everything off the 
place to oneet!” and Mammy gave way to a pas¬ 
sion of grief. 

Miss Ophelia pushed her and Tom gently from 
the apartment, and thought they were all gone ; 
but, as she turned, Topsy was standing there. 

“ Where did you start up from?” she said, 
suddenly. 

“ I was here,” sard Topsy, wiping the tears 
from her eyes. “0, Miss Eva, I’ve been a bad 
girl; but won’t you give me one, too?” 

“ Yes, poor Topsy ! to be sure, I will. There 

— every time you look at that, think that I loved 
you, and wanted you to be a good girl!” 

“ 0, Miss Eva, I is tryin!” said Topsy, ear- 
res tly ; “but, Lor, it’s so hard to be good! 
’Pears like 1 an’t used to it, no ways !” 

“ Jesus knows it, Topsy ; he is sorry for you ; 
he will help you.” 

Topsy, with her eyes hid in her apron, was 
silently passed from the apartment by. Miss 
Ophelia ; but, as she went, she hid the precious 
■;url in her bosom. 

All being gone, Miss Ophelia shut the door.' 
Jliat worthy lady had wiped away many tears of 
her own, during the scene ; but concern for the 
consequence of such an excitement to her young 
charge was uppermost in her mind. 

St. Clare had been sitting, during the whole 
time, with his hand shading his eyes, in the 
same attitude. When they were all gone, he sat 
so still. 

“ Papa !” said Eva, gently, laying her hand on 
his. 

lie gave a sudden start and shiver ; but made 
no answer. 

“ Dear papa !” said Eva. 

“ I cannot ,” said St. Clare, rising, “ I cannot 
have it so. The Almighty hath dealt very bitterly 
with me !” and St. Clare pronounced these words 
with a bitter emphasis, indeed. 

“ Augustine ! has not God a right to do what 
he will with his own?” said Miss Ophelia. 

“Perhaps so; but that doesn’t make it any 
easier to bear,” said he, with a dry, hard, tear¬ 
less manner, as he turned away. 

“ Pa'pa, you break my heart!’" said Eva, rising 
and throwing herself into his arms ; “ you must 
not feel so !” and the child sobbed and wept 
with a violence which alarmed them all, and 
turned her father's thoughts at once to another 
channel. 

“ There, Eva, — there, dearest! Kush ! hush ! 
I was wrong ; I was wicked. I will feel any 
way; do any way, — only don’t distress yourself; 
don’t sob so. i will be resigned ; I was wicked 
to speak as I did.” 

Eva soon lay like a wearied dove in her father’s 
arms ; and ho, bending over her, soothed her by 
every tender word he could think of. 

Marie rose and threw herself out of the apart¬ 
ment into her own, when she fell into violent 
hysterics. 

“ You didn’t give me a curl, Eva,” said her 
father, smiling sadly. 

“ They are all yours, papa,” said she, smiling, 

— “yours and mamma’s; and you must give 


dear aunty as many as she wants I only gave 
them to our poor people myself, becaus*e you 
know, papa, they might be forgotten when 1 am 
gone, and because I hoped it might help them 

remember.You are a Christian, are you 

not, papa ?” said Eva, doubtfully. 

“ Why do you ask me?” 

“ I don’t know. You are so good, I don’t see 
how you can help it.” 

“ What is being a Christian, Eva?” 

“ Loving Christ most of all,” said Eva. 

“ Do you, Eva ?” 

“ Certainly I do.’^ 

“ You never saw him,” said St. Clare. 

“That makes no difference,” said'Eva. “I 
believe him, and in a few days I shall see him;” 
and the young face grew fervent, radiant with joy. 

St. Clare said no more. It was a feeling which 
he had seen before in his mother; but no chord 
within vibraeed to it. 

Eva, after this, declined rapidly ; there was no 
more any .doubt of the event; the fondest hope 
could not be blinded. Her beautiful room was 
avowedly a sick room ; and Miss Ophelia day and 
night performed the duties of a nurse, — and 
never did her friends appreciate her value more 
than in that capacity. With so well trained a 
hand and eye, such perfect adroitness and prac¬ 
tice in every art which could promote neatness 
and comfort, and keep out of sight every disagree¬ 
able incident of sickness,—with such a perfect 
sense of time, such a clear, untroubled head, such 
exact accuracy in remembering every prescription 
and direction of the doctors, — she was everythin® 
to him. They who had shrugged their shoulders 
at her little peculiarities and setnesses, so unlike 
the careless freedom of southern 'manners, ac¬ 
knowledged that now she was the exact person 
that was wanted. 

Uncle *Tom was much in Eva’s room. The 
child suffered much from nervous restlessness, and 
it was a relief to her to be carried; and it was 
Tom’s greatest delight to carry her little frail 
form in his arms, resting on a pillow, now up and 
down her room, now out into the veranda; and 
when the fresh sea-breezes blew from the lake,— 
and the child felt freshest in the morning, — he 
would sometimes walk with her under the orange- 
trees in the garden, or, sitting down in some of 
their old seats, sing to her their favorite old 
hymns. 

Her father often did the same thing; hut his 
frame was slighter, and when he was weary, Eva 
would say to him, 

“ 0, papa, let Tom take me. Poor fellow! it 
pleases him; and you know it’s all he can do 
now, and he wants to do something!” 

“ So do I, Eva!” said her father. 

“ Well, papa, you can do everything, and arfc 
everything to me. You read to rue', — you sit up 
nights. — and Tom has only this one thing, and 
his singing; and I know, too, he does it easier 
than you can. He carries me so strong !” 

The desire to do something was not confined t<i 
Tom. Every servant in the establishment showed 
the same feeling, and in their way did what they 
could. 

Poor Mammy’s heart yearned towards her dar¬ 
ling; but she found no opportunity, night or day. 
as Marie declared that the state of her mind wa« 
such, it was impossible for her to rest; and, of 
course, it was against her principles to let any 
one else rest. Twenty times in a night, Mammy 
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would be roused to rub her feet, to bathe her 
.lead, to hud her pocket-handkerchief, to see what 
the noise was in Eva's room, to let down a cur¬ 
tain because it was too light, or to put it up 
because it was too dark; and, in the day-time, 
when she longed to have some share in the nurs¬ 
ing of her pet, Marie seemed unusually ingenious 
in keeping her busy anywhere and everywhere, all 
Over the house, or about her own person ; so that 
stolen intei'dews and momentary glimpses were 
all she could obtain. 

“ I feel it my duty to be particularly careful of 
myself, now,” she would say, “ feeble as I am, 
and with the whole care and nursing of that dear 
child upon.me.” 

“ Indeed, my dear,” said St. Clare, “ I thought 
our cousin relieved you of that.” 

“ You talk like a man, St. Clare, —just as if a 
mother could be relieved of the care of a child in 
that state : but, then, it’s all alike, — no one ever 
knows what I feel! I can’t throw things off, as 
you do.” 

St. Clare smiled. You must excuse him, he 
couldn’t help it, — for St. Clare could smile yet. 
For so bright and placid was the farewell voyage 
of the little spirit, — by such sweet and fragrant 
breezes was the small bark borne towards the 
heavenly shores, — that it was impossible to real¬ 
ize that it was death that was approaching. The 
child felt no pain, — only a tranquil, soft weak¬ 
ness, daily and almost insensibly increasing ; and 
she was so beautiful, so loving, so trustful, so 
happy, that one could not resist the soothing in¬ 
fluence of that air of innocence and peace which 
seemed to breathe around her. St. Clare found a 
strange calm coming over him. It was not hope, 
— that was impossible : it was not resignation ; it 
was only a calm resting in the present, which 
seemed so beautiful that he wished to think of no 
future. It was like that hush of spirit which we 
feel amid the bright, mild woods of autumn, when 
the bright hectic flush is on the trees, and the last 
lingering flowers by the brook ; and we joy in it 
all the more because we know that soon it will all 
pass away. 

The friend who knew most of Eva's own imagin¬ 
ings and foreshadowings was her faithful bearer, 
Tom. To him she said what she would not dis¬ 
turb her father by saying. To him she imparted 
those mysterious intimations which the soul feels, 
as the cords begin to unbind, ere it leaves its clay 
forever. 

Tom, at last, would not sleep in his room, but 
lay all night in the outer veranda, ready to rouse 
at every call. 

“ Uncle Tom, what alive have you taken to 
sleeping anywhere and everywhere, like a dog, 
fori” said Miss Ophelia. “ I thought you was 
one of the orderly sort, that liked to lie in bed in 
a Christian way.” 

“I do, Miss Feely,” said Tom, mysteriously. 
“Ido; but now—” 

“ Well, what now ?” 

“ We must 11 ’t speak loud ; Mas’rSt. Clare won’t 
hear on’t; but, Miss Feely, you know there must 
be somebody watchin’ for the bridegroom.” 

“ Whafcdo you mean, Tom?” 

“ You know it says in Scripture, ‘ At midnight 
there was a great cry made. Behold, the bride¬ 
groom comcth.’ That’s what I’m spectin’ now, 
every night, Miss Feely,—and I couldn’t sleep 
out o’ hearin’ no ways.” 

'•* Why, Undo Tom, what makes you think so?” 
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“Miss Eva, she talks to me. The Lord, he 
sends his messenger in the soul. I must be thar, 
Miss Feely ; for when that ar blessed child goes 
into the kingdom, they'll open the door so wide, 
we ’ll all get a look in at the glory, Miss Feely.” 

“ Uncle Tom, did Miss Eva say she felt more 
unwell than usual to-night?” 

“No; but she telled me, this morning, she 
was coming nearer, — thar 's them that tells it to 
the child,.Miss Feely. It’s the angels, — ‘it’s 
the trumpet sound afore the break o' day,’ ” said 
Tom, quoting from a favorite hymn. 

This dialogue passed between Miss Ophelia and 
Tom, between ten and eleven, one evening, after 
her arrangements had all been made for the 
night, when, on going to bolt her outer door, she 
found Tom stretched along by it, in the outer 
veranda. 

She was not nervous or impressible; but the 
solemn, heart-felt manner struck her, Eva had 
been unusually bright and cheerful, that after¬ 
noon, and had sat raised in her bed, and looked 
.over all her little trinkets and precious things, 
and designated the friends to whom she would 
have them given; and her manner was more ani¬ 
mated, and her voice more natural, than they had 
known it for weeks. Her father had been in, in 
the evening, and had said that Eva appeared more 
like her former self than ever she had done since 
her sickness; and when he kissed her for tho 
night, he said to Miss Ophelia, — “Cousin, wo 
may keep her with us, after all; she is certainly 
better;” and he had retired with a lighter heart 
in his bosom than he had had there for weeks. 

But at midnight, — strange, mystic hour! — 
when the veil between the frail present and the 
eternal future grows thin, — then came the mes¬ 
senger ! 

There was a sound in that chamber, first of one 
who stepped quickly. It was Miss Ophelia, who 
had resolved to sit up all night with her little 
chtirge, and who, at the turn uf the night, ha- 4 
discerned what experienced nurses significantly 
call “a change.” The outer door was quickly 
opened, and Tom, who was watching outside 
was on the alert, in a moment. 

“ Go for the doctor, Tom ! lose not a moment,’" 
said Miss Ophelia; and, stepping across till 
room, she rapped at St. Clare's door. 

“ Cousin,” she said, “ I wish you would come.” 

Those words fell on his heart like clods upon a 
eoffin Why did they? lie was up and in the 
room in an instant, - and bending over Eva, who 
still slept. 

What was it he saw that made his heart stand 
still? Why was no word spoken between tho 
two? Thou const say, who hast seen that same 
expression on the face dearest to thee; — that 
look indescribable, hopeless, unmistakable, that 
says to thee that thy beloved is no longer thine. 

On the face of the child, however, there was 
no ghastly imprint, — only a high and almost 
sublime expression, — the overshadowing pres¬ 
ence of spiritual natures, the dawning of im¬ 
mortal life in that childish soul. 

They stood there so still, gazing upon her, that 
even the ticking of the watch seemed too loud 
In a few moments, Tom returned, with the doc¬ 
tor. He entered, gave one look, and stood silent 
as the rest. 

“ When did this change take place ?” said he, 
in a low whisper, to Miss Ophelia. 

“ About the turn of the night,” was the reply 
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Marie, roused by the entanee of the doctor, 
appeared, hurriedly, from the next room. 

41 Augustine! Cousin ! — 0! — what! ” she hur¬ 
riedly began. 

“Hush!” said St. Clare, hoarsely; “ she is dy- 
ingr\ 

Mammy heard the words, and flew to awaken 
the servants. The house was soon roused,— 
lights were seen, footsteps hearjl, anxious faees 
thronged the veranda, and looked tearfully 
through the glass-doors ; but St. Clare heard and 
said nothing, — he saw only that look on the face 
of the little sleeper. 

“0, if she would only wake, and speak once 
more !” he said ; and stooping over her, he spoke 
in her ear, — “ Eva, darling !” 

The large blue eyes unclosed, — a smile passed 
over her face ; — she tried to raise her head, and 
Do speak. 

“ Do you know me, Eva?” 

“ Dear papa,” said the child, with a last 
effort, throwing her arms about his neck. In a 
moment they dropped again; and, as St. Clare 
raised his head, he saw a spasm of mortal agony 
pass over the face, — she struggled for breath, 
and threw up her little hands. 

“0, God, this is dreadful!” he said, turning 
away in agony, and wringing Tom’s hand, scarce 
conscious what he was doing. “ 0, Tom, iny 
boy, it is killing me !” 

lom had his master’s hands between his own; 
and, with tears streaming down his dark cheeks, 
looked up for help where .he had always been 
used to look. 

• “Pray that this maybe cut short!” said St. 
Clare, — “ this wrings my heart.” 

“0, bless the Lord! it’s over, — it’s over, 
dear Master !” said Tom ; “ look at her.” 

The child lay panting on her pillows, as one 
exhausted, — the large clear eyes rolled up and 
fixed. Ah, what said those eyes, that spoke so 
much of heaven? Earth was past, and earthly 
pain ; but so solemn, so mysterious, was the 
triumphant brightness of that face, that it checked 
even the sobs of sorrow. They pressed ’ around 
her, in breathless stillness. 

“ Eva,” said St. Clare, gently. 

She did not hear. 

“0, Eva, tell us what you see ! What is it?” 
said her father. 

A bright, a glorious smile passed over her face, 
and she said, brokenly, — “0! love,—joy,— 
peace!” gave one sigh, and passed from death 
unto life ! • * 

“ Farewell, beloved child! the bright, eternal 
doors have closed after thee; we shall see thy 
sweet face no more. 0, woe for them who 
watched thy entrance into heaven, when they 
shall wake and find only the cold, gray sky of 
daily life, and thou gone forever!” 


CHAPTER XXVH. 

“TIIIS IS THE LAST OF EARTH .”—John Q. Adams. 

The statuettes and pictures in Eva’s room were 
shrouded in white napkins, and only hushed 
breathings and muffled foot-falls were heard there, 
and the light stole in solemnly through windows 
partially darkened by closed blinds. 

The bod was draped in white; and there, 
beneath the drooping angel-figure, lay a little 
•deeping form sleeping, never to waken ! 
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There she lay, robed in \,ne of the simple white 
dresses she had been wont to wear when living; 
the rose-eolored light through the eurtains east 
over the icy coldness of death a warm glow. The 
heavy eyelashes drooped softly on the pure cheek, 
the head was turned a little to one side, as if in 
natural sleep, but there was diffused over every 
lineament of the face that high celestial expres¬ 
sion, that mingling of rapture and repose, which 
showed it was no earthly or temporary sleep, but 
the long, ^sacred rest which “He giveth to his 
beloved.”' 

There is no death to such as thou, dear Eva! 
neither darkness nor shadow of death ; only such 
a bright fading as when the morning star fades 
in the golden dawn. Thine is the victory with¬ 
out the battle, — the crown without the conflict. 

So did St. Clare think, as, with folded arms, 
he stood there gazing. Ah ! who shall say what 
he did think ? for, from the hour that voices had 
said, in the dying chamber, “ she is gone,” it had 
been all a dreary mist, a heavy “ dimness of 
anguish.” He had heard voices around Inn; he 
had had questions asked, and answered them; 
they had asked him when he would have the 
funeral, and where they should lay her; and he 
had answered, impatiently, that he eared not. 

Adolph and Rosa had arranged the chamber; 
volatile, fiekle and childish, as they generally 
were, they were soft-hearted and full of feeling; 
and, while Miss Ophelia presided over the general 
details of order and neatness, it was their hands 
that added those soft, poetic touches to the ar¬ 
rangements, that took from the death-room the 
grim and ghastly air which too often marks a New 
England funeral. 

There were still flowers on the shehes, — all 
white, delicate and fragrant, with graceful, droop¬ 
ing leaves. Eva’s little table, covered with white, 
bore on it her favorite vase, with a single white 
moss rose-bud in it. The folds of the drnpery, tho 
fall of the eurtains, had been arranged and rear¬ 
ranged, by Adolph and Rosa, with that nicety of 
eye which characterizes their race. 'Even now, 
while St. Clare stood there thinking, little Rosa 
tripped softly into the chamber with a basket of 
white flowers. She stepped back when she saw 
St: Clare, and stopped respectfully; but seeing 
that he did not observe her, she came forward to 
place them around the dead. St. Clare saw her as 
in a dream, while she placed in the small hands a 
fair eape jessamine, and, with admirable taste, 
disposed other flowers around the couch. 

The door opened again, and Topsy, her eyes 
swelled with crying,"appeared, holding something 
under her apron. Rosa made a quick, furbidding 
gesture ; but she took a step into the room. 

“ You must^o out,” said Rosa, in a sharp, posi¬ 
tive whisper ; “ you have n’t any business here!” 

“ 0, do let me ! I brought a flower, — such & 
pretty one !” said Topsy, holding up a half-blown 
tea rose-bud. “ Do let me put just one there!” 

“ Get along !” said Rosa, more decidedly. 

“Let her stay!” said St. Clare, suddenly 
stamping his foot. “ She shall come.” 

Rosa suddenly retreated, and Topsy came for¬ 
ward and laid her offering at the feet of the 
corpse ; then suddenly, with a wild and bitter cry 
she threw herself on the floor alongside the bed, 
and wept, and moaned aloud. 

Miss Ophelia hastened into the room, and tried 
to raise and silenee her ; but in vain. 

“0, Miss Eva! 0, Miss Eva ! I wish I’s dead 
too, — I do !” 
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There was a piercing wildness in the cry; the 
Hood flushed into St. Clare’s white, marble-like 
face, and the first tears he had shed since Eva died 
stood in his eyes. 

“ Get up, child,” said Miss Ophelia, in a soft¬ 
ened voice ; “ don’t cry so. Miss Eva is gone to 
heaven ; she is an angel.” 

“But I can't see her !” said Topsy. “ I never 
shall see her!” and she sobbed again. 

They all stood a moment in silence. 

“ She siid she loved me,” said Topsy, — “ she 
did! 0,dear! 0, dear! there an’t nobody left 
now, — tl iere an’t! ” 

“ That's true enough,” said St. Clare ; “ but 
• do,” he said to Miss Ophelia, “ see if you can’t 
comfort the poor creature.” 

“ I jist wish I hadn't never been born,” said 
Topsy. “ I did n't want to be born, no ways ; and 
I don’t see no use on’t.” 

Miss Ophelia raised her gently, but firmly, and 
took her from the room ; but, as she did so, some 
tears fell from her eyes. 

“ Topsy, you poor child,” she said, as she led 
her into her room, “ don’t give up ! 7 can love 

you, though I am not like that dear little child. 

I hope I ! ve learnt something of the love of Christ 
from her. I can love you; I do, and I 'll try to 
help you to grow up a good Christian girl.” 

Miss Ophelia's voice was more than her words, 
and more than that were the honest tears that fell | 
down her face. From that hour, she acquired au 
influence over the mind of the destitute child that 
she never lost. 

“0, my Eva, whose little hour on earth did so 
much of good,” thought St. Clare, “ what account 
have I to give for my long years ?” 

There \yere, for a while, soft whisperings and 
foot-falls in the chamber, as one after another stole 
in, to look at the dead ; and then came the little 
coffin ; and then there was a funeral, and carriages 
drove to the door, and strangers came and were 
seated; and there were white scarfs and ribbons, 
and crape bands, and mourners dressed in black 
crape, and there were words read from the Bible, 
and prayers offered; and St. Clare lived, and 
walked, and moved, as one who has shed every 
tear; — to the last he saw only one thing, that 
golden head in the coffin; but then he saw the 
cloth spread over it, the lid of the coffin closed ; 
and he walked, wheh he was put beside the others, 
down to a little place at the bottom of the garden, 
and there, by the mossy seat where she and Tom 
had talked, and sung, and read so often, was the 
little grave. St. Clare stood beside it, — looked 
vacantly down ; he saw them lower the little cof¬ 
fin ; he heard, dimly, the solemn words, “ I am 
the resurrection and the Life ; he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ;” 
and, as the earth was cast in and filled up the little 
grave, he could not realize that it was his Eva that 
they were hiding from his sight. 

Nor was it! —not Eva, but only the frail seed 
of that bright, immortal form with which she shall 
yet eome forth, in the day of the Lord Jesus ! 

And then all were gone, and the mourners went 
oack to the place which should know her no more ; 
and Marie’s room was darkened, and she lay on 
the bed, sobbing and moaning in uncontrollable 
grief, and calling every moment for the attentions 
of all her servants. Of course, they had no time 
to ery, — why should they ? the grief was her grief, 
and she was fully convinced that nobody on earth 
did, could, or would feel it as she did. 
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“ St. Clare did not shed a tear,” she said; “he 
did n’t sympathize with her; it was perfectly 
wonderful to think how hard-hearted and unfeel¬ 
ing he was, when he must know how she suf¬ 
fered.” 

So much are people the slave of their eye and 
ear, that many of the servants really thought that 
Missis was the principal sufferer in the case, 
especially as Marie began to have hysterical 
spasms, and sent for the doctor, and at last de¬ 
clared herself dying ; and, in the running and 
scampering, and bringing up hot bottles, and 
heating of flannels, and chafing, and fussing, that 
ensued, there was quite a diversion. 

Tom, however, had a feeling at his own heart, 
that drew him to his master. He followed him 
wherever he walked, wistfully and sadly ; and 
when he saw him sitting, so pale and quiet, in 
Eva’s room, holding before his eyes her little open 
Bible, though seeing no letter or word of what 
was in it, there was more sorrow to Tom in that 
still, fixed, tearless eye, than in all Marie’s moans 
and lamentations. 

In a few days the St. Clare family were back 
again in the city ; Augustine, with the restless¬ 
ness of grief, longing for another scene, to change 
the current of his thoughts. So they left the 
house and garden, with its little grave, and came 
back to New Orleans ; and St. Clare walked the 
| streets busily, and strove to fill up the chasm in 
his heart with hurry and' bustle, and change of 
place ; and people who saw him in the street, or 
met him at the cafe, knew of his loss only by the 
weed on his hat; for there he was, smiling and 
talking, and reading the newspaper, and specu¬ 
lating on politics, and attending to business mat¬ 
ters ; ajid who could see that all this smiling out¬ 
side was but a hollow shell over a heart that was 
a dark and silent sepulchre ? 

“ Mr. St. Clare is a singular man,” said Marie 
to Miss Ophelia, in a complaining tone. “ I 
used to think, if there was anything in the world 
he did love, it was our dear little Eva ; but he 
seems to be forgetting her very easily. I cannot 
ever get him to talk about,her. I really did 
think he would show more feeling!” 

“Still waters run deepest, they used to tell 
me,” said Miss Ophelia, oracularly. 

“ 0, I don’t believe in such things; it’s all 
talk. If people have feeling, they will show it. 
— they can’t help it; but, then, it’s a great mis¬ 
fortune to have feeling. I’d rather have been 
made like St. Clare. My feelings prey, upon me 
so !” 

“Sure, Missis, Mas’r St. Clare is gettin’ thin 
as a shader. They say he don’t never eat 
nothin’,” said Mammy. “ I know he don’t for¬ 
get Miss Eva ; I know there could n’t nobody, — 
dear, little, blessed cretur!” she added, wiping 
her eyes. 

“ Well, at all events, he has no consideration 
for me,” said Marie; “he hasn’t spoken one- 
word of sympathy, and he must know how much 
more a mother feels than any man can.” 

“ The heart knoweth its own . bitterness,” said 
Miss Ophelia, gravely. 

“ That’s just what I think. I know just what 
X feel, — nobody else seems to. Eva used to, but 
she’s gone !” and Marie lay back on her lounge, 
and began to sob disconsolately. 

Marie was one of those unfortunately consti¬ 
tuted mortals, in whose eyes whatever is lost and 
gone assumes a value which it never had in £Q& 
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session. Whatever she had, she seemed to sur¬ 
vey only to pick flaws in it; but once fairly away, 
there was no end to her valuation of it. 

While this conversation was taking place in 
the par’or, another was going on in St. Clare’s 
library. 

Torn, who was always uneasily following his 
master about, had seen him go to his library, 
some hours before ; and, after vainly waiting for 
him to come out, determined, at last, to make an 
errand in. lie entered softly. St. Clare lay on 
his louifge, at the further end of the room. He 
was lying on his face, with Eva’s Bible open be¬ 
fore inm, at a little distance. Tom walked up, 
and stood by the sofa. He hesitated ; and, while 
he was hesitating, St. Clare suddenly raised 
himself up. The honest face, so full of grief, and 
with such an imploring expression of affection 
and sympathy, struck his master. He laid his 
hand on Tom’s, and bowed down his forehead on 
it. 

“ 0, Tom, my boy, the whole world is as empty 
as an egg-shell!” 

“ I know it, Mas’r, — I know it,” said Tom ; 
“ but, 0, if Mas’r could only look up, — up where 
our dear Miss Eva is, — up to the dear Lord 
Jesus !” 

“Ah, Tom ! I do look up ; but the trouble is, 
I don’t see anything, when I do. I wish I could.” 

Tom sighed heavily. 

“It seems to be given to children, and poor, 
honest fellows, like you, to see what we can’t,” 
said St. Clare. “ How comes it ?” 

“ Th /a hast ‘ hid from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed unto babes,’ ’’ murmured Tom; 
“ * even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.’ ” 

“ Tom, I don’t believe,—I can't believe,— 
I’ve got the habit of doubting,” said St. Clare. 
“ I want to believe this Bible, — and I can’t.” 

“ Dear Mas’r, pray to the good Lord,— ‘ Lord, 
I believe, help thou my unbelief.’ ” 

“ Who knows anything about anything!” said 
St. Clare, Lis eyes wandering dreamily, and 
speaking ro himself. “Was all that beautiful 
love and faith only one of the ever-shifting phases 
■of human feeling, having nothing real to rest on, 
passing away with the little breath ? And is 
there nc more Eva, — no heaven, — no Christ,— 
nothing 1” 

“0, dear Mas’r, there is! I know it; I’m 
sure of it,” said Tom, falling on his knees. “ Do 
do, dear Mas’r, believe it!” 

“ How do you know there’s any Christ, Tom ? 
You never saw the Lord.” 

“ Felt Him in ray soul, Mas’r, — feel Him now! 
<), Mas'r, when I was sold away from my old 
woman and the children, I was jest a’most broke 
up. I felt a3 if there war n’t nothin’ left; and 
then the good Lord, he stood by me, and he says, 
‘ Fear not, Tom ;’ and he brings light and joy into 
a poor feller’s soul,— makes all peace ; and I’s 
so happy, and loves everybody, and feels willin’ 
jest to be the Lord’s, and have the Lord’s will 
done, and be put jest where the Lord wants 
.to put me. I know it could n’t come from me, 
cause I ’e a poor complainin’ cretur; it comes 
from the Lord; and I know He’s willin’ to do for 
Mas'r,.’ ‘ 

Tom spoke with fast-running tears and chok¬ 
ing voice S* Clare leaned his head on his 
shoulder, and wrung the hard, faithful, black 
nand. 
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“ Tom, you love me,” he said. 

“ I’s willin’ to lay down a±j life this blessed 
day, to see Mas’r a Christian.” 

“ Poor, foolish boy!” said St. Clare half rais¬ 
ing himself. “I’m not worth tne lc^e of one 
good, honest heart, like yours.” 

“ 0, Mas’r, dere's more than me loves you,—- 
the blessed Lord Jesus loves you.”. 

“How do you know that, Tom?” said St. 
Clare. 

“ Feels it in my soul. 0, Mas’r! { the love of 
Christ, that passeth knowledge.’ ” 

“Singular!” said St. Clare, turning away, 

“ that the story of a man that lived and died 
eighteen hundred years ago can affect people so 
yet. But he was no man,” he added, suddenly. 

“ No man ever had such long and living power ! 
0, that I could believe what my mother taught 
me, and pray as I did when I was a boy !” 

“ If Mas’r pleases,” said Tom, “ Miss Eva 
used to read this so beautifully. I wish Mas’r’d 
be so good as read it. Don’t get no readin’, 
hardly, now Miss Eva’s gone:” 

The chapter was the eleventh of John, — the 
touching account of the raising - of Lazarus. St. 
Clare read it aloud, often pausing to wrestle down 
feelings which were roused by the pathos of the 
story. Tom knelt before him, with clasped hands, 
and with an absorbed expression of love, trust, 
adoration, on his quiet face. 

“Tom,” said his master, “this is all real to 
you!” 

“ I can jest fairly see it, Mas’r,” said Tom. ■ 

“ I wish I had your eyes, Tom.” 

“ I wish, to the dear Lord, Mas’r had!” 

“ But, Tom, you know that I have a great deal 
more knowledge than you ; what if I should tell 
you that I don’t believe this Bible?” 

“ 0, Mas’r !” said Tom, holding up his hands 
with a deprecating gesture. 

“ Wouldn’t it shake your faith some, Tom?” 

“ Not a grain,” said Tom. 

“ Why, Tom, you must know I know the 
most.” 

“ 0, Mas’r, have n’t you jest read Low he hides 
from the wise and prudent, and reveals unto 
babes? But Mas’r was n't in earnest, for sartin, 
now?” said Tom, anxiously. 

“ No, Tom, I was not. I don’t disbelieve, and 
I think there is reason to believe; and still I ' 
don’t. It’s a troublesome, bad habit I’ve got, 
Tom.” 

“ If Mas’r would only pray !” 

“ How do you know I don’t , Tom?” 

“ Does Mas’r ?” 

“I would, Tom, if there was anybody there 
when I pray; but it’s all speaking unto nothing, 
when I do. But come, Tom, you pray, now, ami 
show me how.” 

Tom’s heart was full; he poured it out in 
prayer, like waters that have been long sup¬ 
pressed. One thing was plain enough; Tom 
thought there was somebody to hear, whether 
there were or not. In fact, St. Clare felt him¬ 
self borne, on the tide of his faith and feeling, 
almost to the gates of that heav.en he seemed so 
vividly to conceive. It seemed to bring him 
nearer to Eva. 

“Thank you, my boy,” said St. Clare, when 
Tom rose. “I like to hear you, Tom; but go, 
now, and leave me alone; some other time, 1 'll 
talk more.” 

Tom silently left the room. 
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CHAPTER XXVHI. 

REUNION. 

W eek after week glided away in the St. Clare 
mansion, and the waves of life settled back to 
their usual flow, where that little bark had gone 
down. For how imperiously, how coolly, in dis¬ 
regard of all one's feeling, does the hard, cold, 
uninteresting course of daily realities move on ! 
Still must we eat, and,drink, and sleep, and wake 
again, —still bargain, buy, sell, ask.and answer 
questions, — pursue, in short, a thousand shad¬ 
ows, though all interest in them be over; the 
cold, mechanical habit of living remaining, after 
all vital interest in it lias fled. 

All the interests and hopes of St. Clare's life 
had unconsciously wound themselves around this 
child. It was for Eva that he had managed his 
property ; it was for Eva that he had planned the 
disposal of his time ; and, to do this and that for 
Eva, — to buy, improve, alter, and arrange, or 
dispose something for her, — had been so long 
his habit, that, now she was gone, there seemed 
nothing to be thought of, and nothing to be done. 

True, there was another life, — a life which, 
once believed in, stands as a solemn, significant 
figure before the otherwise unmeaning ciphers of 
time, changing them to orders of mysterious, 
untold value. St. Clare knew this well; and 
often, in many a weary hour, he heard that slen¬ 
der, childish voice, calling him to the skies, and 
saw that little hand pointing to him the way of 
life ; but a heavy lethargy of sorrow lay on him, 
— he could not arise. lie had one of those 
natures which could better and more clearly con¬ 
ceive of religious things from its own perceptions 
and instincts, than many a matter-of-fact and 
practical Christian. The gift to appreciate and 
the sense to feel the finer shades and relations of 
moral things often seems an attribute of those 
whose whole life shows a careless disregard of 
them. / Hence Moore, Byron, Goethe, often speak 
words more wisely descriptive of the true religious 
sentiment, than another man, whose whole life is 
governed by it. In such minds, disregard of 
religion is a more fearful treason, — a more 
deadly sin. 

St. Clare had never pretended to govern him¬ 
self by any religious obligation; and a certain 
fineness of nature gave him such an instinctive 
view of the extent of the requirements of Christi¬ 
anity, that he shrank, by anticipation, from what 
he felt would be the enactions of his own con¬ 
science, if lie once did resolve to assume them. 
For, so inconsistent is human nature, especially 
in the ideal, that not to undertake a tiling at all 
seems better than to undertake and come short. 

Still, St. Clare was, in many respects, another 
man, lie read his little Eva's Bible seriously 
and honestly; he thought more soberly and practi¬ 
cally of bis relations to his servants, — enough to 
make him extremely dissatisfied with both his 
past and present course; and one thing he did, 
soon after his return to New Orleans, and that 
was to commence the legal steps necessary to 
Tom’s emancipation, which was to be perfected 
as soon as be could get through the necessary 
formalities. Meantime, he attached himself to 
Tom more and more, every day. In all the wide 
world, there was nothing that seeme^ to remind 
him so much of Eva; and he would insist on 
keeping him constantly about him, and, fastidious 
and unapproachable as he was with regard, to his 
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deeper feelings, he almost thought aloud to Tom. 
Nor would any one have wondered at it, who had 
seen the expression of affection and devotion with 
which Tom continually followed his young master. 

“ Well, Tom,” said St. Clare, the day after ho 
had commenced the legal formalities for his en¬ 
franchisement, “I’m going to make a free man 
of you; — so, have your trunk packed, and get 
ready to set out for Ken tuck.” 

The sudden light of joy that shone in Tom’s 
face as he raised his hands to heaven, his em¬ 
phatic “ Bless the Lord !” rather discomposed St. 
Clare, lie did not like it that Tom should be so 
ready to leave him. 

“ You haven't had such very bad times here, 
that you need be in such a rapture, Tom,” he 
said, dryly. 

“No, no, Mas’r ! ’tan't that, — it’s bein' a 
free man! That *s what I 'in joyin’ for.” 

“ Why, Tom, don’t you think, for your own 
part, you ’ve been better off than to be free?” 

“iVo, indeed , Mas'r St. Clare,” said Tom, with 
a flash of energy. “ No, indeed !” 

“ Why,Tom, you couldn’t possibly I. ave earned, 
by your work, such clothes and such living as I 
have given you.” 

“Knows all that, Mas'r St. Clare; Mas'r’s 
been too gooi., but, Mas’r, I’d rather have poor 
clothes, poor house, poor everything, and have 
’em mine , than have the best, and have ’em any 
man’s else, — I had so, Mas’r; I think it’s natur, 
Mas'r.” 

“ I suppose so, Tom, and you ’ll be going off 
and leaving me, in a month or so,” he added, rath¬ 
er discontentedly. “ Though why you should n’t, 
no mortal knows,” he said, in a gayer tone ; and, 
getting up, he began to walk the floor. 

“ Not while Mas'r is in trouble,” said Tom. 
“ I '11 stay with Mas'r as long as he wants me,— 
so as I can be any use.” 

“Not while 1 'm in trouble, Tom ?” said St. 
Clare, looking sadly out of the window. . . 

“ And when will my trouble be over ?” 

“ When Mas'r St. Clare’s a Christian,” said 
Tom. 

“ And you really mean to stay by till that day 
comes?” said St. Clare, half smiling, as he 
turned from the window, aud laid his hand on 
Tom's shoulder. “ Ah, Tom, you soft, silly boy! 

I won’t keep you till that day. <Go home to your 
wife and children, and give my love to all.” 

“ I’s faith to believe that day will come,” said 
Tom, earnestly, and with tears in his eyes;’ “ the 
Lord has a work for Mas'r.” 

“ A work, hey?” said St. Cltire; “ well, now, 
Tom, give me your views on what sort cf a work 
it is ; —'let’s hear.” 

“ Why, even a poor fellow like me has a work 
from the Lord ; and Mas’r St. Clare, that has 
larnin, and riches, and friends,—how much he 
might do for the Lord !” 

“ Tom, you seem to think the Lord needs a 
great deal done for him,” said St. Clare, smiling. 

“ We does for the Lord when we does for his, 
critturs,” said Tom. 

“ Good theology, Tom ; better than Dr. B. 
preaches, I dare swear,” said St. Clare. 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
announcement of some visitors. 

Marie St. Clare felt the loss of Eva as deeply 
as she could feel anything ; and, as she was a 
woman that had a great faculty of making every¬ 
body unhappy when she was. her immediate at 
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tendauts had still stronger reason to regret the 
loss of their young mistress, whose winning ways 
and gentle intercessions had so often been a shield 
to them from the tyrannical and selfish exactions 
of her mother. Poor old Mammy, in particular, 
whose heart, severed from all natural domestic 
ties, had consoled itself with this one beautiful 
being, was almost heart-broken. She cried day 
and night, and was, from excess of sorrow, less 
skilful and alert in her ministrations on her mis¬ 
tress than usual, which drew down a constant 
storm of invectives on her defenceless head. 

Miss Ophelia felt the loss ; but, in her good and 
honest heart, it bore fruit unto everlasting life. 
She was more softened, more gentle ; and, though 
equally assiduous in every duty, it was with a 
chastened and quiet air, as one who communed 
with her own heart not in vain. She waS more 
diligent in teaching Topsy, — taught her mainly 
from the Bible, — did not any longer shrink from 
her touch, or manifest an ill-repressed disgust, 
because she felt none. She viewed her now through 
the softened medium that Eva’s hand had first 
held before her eyes, and saw in her only an im¬ 
mortal creature, whom God had sent to be led by 
her to glory and virtue. Topsy did not become at 
once a saint; but the life and death of Eva did 
work a marked change in her. The callous indif¬ 
ference was gone ; there was now sensibility, 
hope, desire, aud the striving for good, —a strife 
irregular, interrupted, suspended oft, but yet 
renewed again. 

One day, when Topsy had been sent for by Miss 
Ophelia, she came, hastily thrusting something 
into her bosom. 

‘ ‘ What are you doing there, you limb ? You Ve 
been stealing something, I ’ll be bound!” said the 
imperious little Rosa, who had been sent to call 
her, seizing her, at the same time, roughly by the 
arm. 

“ You go Tong, Miss Rosa !” said Topsy, pull¬ 
ing from her; “ ’tan’t none o’ your business !” 

“ None o’ your sa'ce!” said Rosa. “I saw 
you hiding something, — I know yer tricks!” and 
Rosa seized her arm, and tried to force her hand 
into her bosom, while Topsy, enraged, kicked and 
fought valiantly for what she considered her 
rights. The clamor and confusion of the battle 
drew Miss Ophelia and St. Clare both to the spot. 

“ She ’s been stealing!” said .Rosa. 

“ I han’t neither !” vociferated Topsy, sobbing 
with passion. 

“Give me that, whatever it is!” said Miss 
Ophelia, firmly.. 

Topsy hesitated ; but, on a second order, pulled 
out of her bosom a little parcel done up in the 
foot of one of her own old stockings. 

Miss Ophelia turned it out. There was a small 
book, which had been given to Topsy by Eva, 
containing a single verse of Scripture arranged 
for every day in the year, and in a paper the curl 
of hair that she had given her on that memorable 
day when she had taken her last farewell. 

St. Clare was a good deal affected at the sight 
of it; the little book had been rolled in a long 
strip of black.crape, torn from the funeral weeds. 

“ What did you wrap this round the book for?” 
said St. Clare, holding up the crape. 

“ Cause, — cause, — cause’t was Miss Eva. 0, 
lon’t take ’em away, please!” she said; and, 
‘tting flat down on the floor, and putting her 

ron over her head, she began to sob vehemently. 

It was a curious mixture of the pathetic aud 
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the ludicrous, — the little old stocking, — blaik 
crape, — text-book, — fair soft curl, — and Top- 
sy’s utter distress. 

St. Clare smiled; but there were tears m hia 
eyes, as he said, 

“Come, come, — don’t cry; you shall have 
them!” and putting them together, he threw 
them into her lap, and drew Miss Ophelia with 
him into the parlor. 

“ I really think you can make something of that 
concern,” he said, pointing with his thumb back¬ 
ward over his shoulder. “ Any mind that is 
capable of a real sorrow is capable of good. You 
must try and do 'something with her.” 

“The child has improved greatly,” said Miss 
Ophelia. “ I have great hopes of her; but, Au¬ 
gustine,” she said, laying her hand on his arm, 

“ one thing I want to ask ; whose is this child to 
be ? — yours or mine ?” 

“ Why, I gave her to yow,” said Augustine. 

“But not legally; — I want her to be min© 
legally,” said Miss Ophelia. 

“ Whew ! cousin,” said Yugustine. “ What 
will the Abolition Society think ? They ’ll have 
a day of fasting appointed for this backsliding, 
if you become a slaveholder!” 

“0, nonsense ! I want her mine, that I may 
have a right to take her to the free states, and 
give her her liberty, that all I am trying to do be 
not undone.” 

“0, cousin, what an awful ‘doing evil that 
good may come’ f I can’t encourage it.” 

“ I don’t want you to joke, but to reason,” said 
Miss Ophelia. “ There is no use in my trying tv 
make this child a Christian child, unless I savi 
her from all the chances and reverses of slavery , 
and, if you really are willing I should have her. 

I want you to give me a deed of gift, or some 
legal paper.” 

“Well, well,” said St. Clare, “I will;” and 
he sat down, and unfolded a newspaper to read. 

“ But I want it done now,” said Miss Ophelia. 

“ What’s your hurry ?” 

“ Because now is the only time there ever is to 
do a thing in,” said Miss Ophelia. “ Come, 
now, here are paper, pen, and ink ; just write a 
paper.” • 

St. Clare, like most men of his class of mind, 
cordially hated the present tense of action, gen¬ 
erally; and, therefore, he was considerably an¬ 
noyed by Miss Ophelia’s downrightness. 

“ Why, what’s the matter ?” said he. “ Can’t 
you take my word ? One would think you had 
taken lessons of the Jews, coming at a fellow , 
so !” 

“ I want to make sure of it,” said Miss Ophe¬ 
lia. “You may die, or fail, and then Topsy be j 
hustled off to auction, spite of all I can do.” 

“ Really, you are quite provident. YYell, see¬ 
ing I’m in the hands of a Yankee, there is noth- \ 
ing for it but to concede ;” and St. Clare rapidly 
wrote off a deed of gift, which, as he was well I 
versed in the forms of law, he could easily do, \ 
and signed his name to it in sprawling capitals, 
concluding by a tremendous flourish. 

“ There, is n’t that black and white, now, Miss j 
Y T ermont?” he said, as he handed it to her. 

“ Good boy,” said Miss Ophelia, smiling, 

“ But must it not be witnessed?” 

“ 0, bother ! —yes. N Here,” he said, opening ; 
the door into Marie’s apartment, “ Marie, cousin 
wants your autograph ; just put your name down j 
here.” 
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“ WTiat’s this?” said Marie, as she ran over 
the paper. “ Ridiculous ! I thought cousin was 
too pious for such horrid things,” she added, as 
she carelessly wrote her name ; “out, if she has a 
fancy for that article, I am sure she’s welcome.” 

“ Theie, now, she’s yours, body and soul,” said 
St. Clare, handing the paper. 

“ No more mine now than she was before,” 
said Miss Ophelia. “ Nobody but God has a right 
to give her to me ; but I can protect her now.” 

“ Well, she’s yours by a fiction of law, then,” 
said St. Clare, as he turned back into the parlor, 
and sat down to his paper. 

Miss Ophelia, who seldom sat much in Marie’s 
company, followed him into the parlor, having 
first carefully laid away the paper. 

“ Augustine,” she said, suddenly, as she sat 
knitting, “ have you ever made any provision for 
your servants, in case of your death ?” 

“ No,” said St. Clare, as he read on. 

“ Then all your indulgence to them may prove 
a great cruelty, by and by ” 

St. Clare had often thought the same thing 
himself; but he answered, negligently, 

“ Well, I mean to make a provision, by and by.” 

“ When?” said Miss Ophelia. 

“0, one of these days.” 

“ What if you should die first?” 

“ Cousin, what’s the matter?” said St. Clare, 
laying down his paper and looking at her. “ Do 
you think f show symptoms of yellow fever or 
cholera, that you are making post mortem ar¬ 
rangements with such zeal?” 

“ ‘ In the midst of life we are in death,’ ” said 
Miss Ophelia. 

St. Clare rose up, and laying the paper down 
carelessly, walked to the door that stood open on 
tho veranda, to put an end to a conversation that 
was not agreeable to him. Mechanically, he 
rey eated the last word again, — “ Death ! ” — and 
as he leaned against the railings, and watched 
the sparkling water as it rose and fell in the 
fountain; and, as in a dim and dizzy haze, saw 
Rowers and trees and vases of the courts, he 
repeated again the mystic word so common in 
eveiy mouth, yet of such fearful power,— 
“ Death !” “ Strange that there should be such 

a word,” he said, “ and suclv a thing, and we 
ever forget it; that one should be living, warm 
and beautiful, full of hopes, desires and wants, 
one day, and the next be gone, utterly gone, and 
forever!” 

It was a warm, golden evening; and, as he 
walked to the other end of the veranda, he saw 
Tom busily intent on his Bible, pointing, as he 
did so, with his finger, to each successive word, and 
whispering them to himself with an earnest air. 

“Want me to read to you, Tom?” said St. 
Clare, seating himself carelessly by him. 

“If Mas’r pleases,” said Tom, gratefully; 
“ Mas’r makes it so much plainer.” 

St. Clare took the book and glanced at the 
place, and began reading one of the passages 
which Tom had designated by the heavy marks 
around it. It ran^as follows : 

“ When the Son of man shall come in his glory, 
and all his holy angels with him, then shall he 
sit upon the throne of his glory : and before him 
shall be gathered all nations ; and he shall sepa¬ 
rate them one from another, as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats.” St. Clare 
read on in an animated voice, till he came to the 
Last of the vefr?s. 


“ Then shall the King say unto them on his 
left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever¬ 
lasting fire : for I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me not in : 
naked, and ye clothed me not: I was sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited me not. Then shall they 
answer unto him, Lord, when saw we thee an hun¬ 
gered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, 
or in prison, and did not minister unto thee? 
Then shall he say unto them, Inasmuch as ye did 
it not to one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it not to me.” 

St. Clare seemed struck with this last passage, 
for he read it twice, — the second time slowly, 
and as if he were revolving the words in his mind. 

“ Tom,” he said, “ these folks that get such 
hard measure seem to have been doing just what I 
have, — living good, easy, respectable lives ; and 
not troubling themselves to inquire how many of 
their brethren were hungry, or athirst, or sick, or 
in prison.” 

Tom did not answer. 

St. Clare rose up and walked thoughtfully up 
and down the veranda, seeming to forget every¬ 
thing in his own thoughts ; so absorbed was he, 
thaDTom had to remind him twice that the tea- 
bell had rung, before he could get his attention. 

St. Clare was absent and thoughtful, all tea- 
time. After tea, he and Marie and Miss Ophelia 
took possession of the parlor, almost in silence. 

Marie disposed herself on a lounge, under a 
silken mosquito curtain, and was soon sound 
asleep. Miss Ophelia silently busied herself 
with her knitting. St. Clare sat down to the 
piano, and began playing a soft and melancholy 
movement with the *Eolian accompaniment, lie 
seemed in a deep revery, and to he soliloquizing 
to himself by music. After a little, he opened 
one of the drawers, took out an old music-book 
whose leaves were yellow with age, and began 
turning it over. 

“ There,” he said to Miss Ophelia, “ this was 
one of my mother’s books, — and here is her 
handwriting, — come ana look at it. She copied 
and arranged this from Mozart’s Requiem.” Miss 
Ophelia came accordingly. 

“ It was something she used to sing often,” 
said St. Clare. “ I think I can hear her now.” 

He struck a few majestic chords, and began 
singing that grand old Latin piece, the “ Dies 
live.” 

Tom, who was listening in the outer veranda, 
was drawn by the sound to the very door, where 
he stood earnestly. lie did not understand the 
words, of course ; but the music and manner of 
singing appeared to affect him strongly, espec¬ 
ially when St. Clare sang the more pathetic 
parts. Tom would have sympathized more heart¬ 
ily, if he had known the meaning of the beauti¬ 
ful words : 

Ilecordare Jesu pie 
Quod sum causa tuae viae 
Ne me perdas, ilia die 
Quterens me sedisti lassus 
Redemisti crueem passus 
Tantus labor non sit cassus.* 

* These lines have been thus rather inadeqdat cij 
translated : 

Think, 0 Jesus, for what reason 

Thou ei .iured’st earth’s spite and treason. 

Nor me -se, in that dread season ; 

Seeking me, thy worn feet hasted, 

On the cross thy soul death tasted, 

Let not all these toils be wasted. 
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St. Clare threw a deep and pathetic expression 
into the words ; for the shadowy veil of years 
seemed drawn away, and he seemed to hear his 
mother’s voice leading his. Voice and instru¬ 
ment seemed both living, and threw out with 
vivid sympathy those strains which the ethereal 
Mozart first conceived as his own dying re¬ 
quiem. 

When St. Clare had done singing, he sat lean¬ 
ing his head upon his hand a few moments, and 
then began walking up and down the floor. 

“ What a sublime conception is that of a last 
judgment!” said he, — “a righting of all the 
wrongs of ages ! — a staving of all moral prob¬ 
lems, by an unanswerable wisdom ! It is, indeed, 
a wonderful image.” 

“ It is a fearful one to us,” said Miss Ophelia. 

“ It ought to be to me, I suppose,” said St. 
Clare, stopping, thoughtfully, “ I was reading 
to Tom, this afternoon, that chapter in Matthew 
that gives an aeeount of it, and I have been 
quite struck with it. One should have expected 
some terrible enormities eharged to those who are 
excluded from heaven, as the reason ; but no,— 
they are condemned for not doing positive good, 
as if that included every possible harm.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Miss Ophelia, “ it is impos¬ 
sible for a person who does no good not to do 
harm.” 

“And what,” said St. Clare, speaking ab¬ 
stractedly, but with deep feeling, “ what shall be 
said of one whose own heart, whose education, 
and the wants of society, have called in vain to 
some noble purpose; who has floated on, a 
dreamy, neutral spectator of the struggles, ago¬ 
nies, and wrongs of,man, when he should have 
been a worker ? 5 ’ 

“ I should say,” said Miss Ophelia, “ that he 
ought to repent, and begin now.” 

“Always practical and to the point!” said 
St. Clare, his face breaking out into a smile. 
“ You never leave me any time for general reflec¬ 
tions, cousin ; yon always bring me short up 
against the aetual present; you have a kind of 
eternal now always in your mind.” 

“ Now is all the time I have anything to do 
with,” said Miss Ophelia. 

“Dear little Eva, — poor child!” said St. 
Clare, “ she had set her little simple soul cn a 
good work for me.” 

It was the first time since Eva’s death that he 
had ever said as many words as these of her, and 
he spok:i now evidently repressing very strong feel¬ 
ing. 

“ My view of Christianity is sueli,” he added, 
“ that I think no man can consistently profess it 
without throwing the whole weight of his being 
against this monstrous system of injustice that 
lies at the foundation of all our society ; and, if 
need be, sacrificing himself in the battle. That 
is, I mean that I could not be a Christian other¬ 
wise, though I have e^rtainly had intercourse 
with a great many enlightened and Christian peo¬ 
ple who did no such thing; and I confess that the 
apathy of religious people on this subject, their 
want of perception of wrongs that filled me with 
horror, have engendered in me more scepticism 
than any other thing.” 

“ If you knew all this,” said Miss Ophelia, 
“ why did n't you do it ?” 

“0, because I have had only that kind of be- 
nevolenee which consists in lying on a sola, and 
cursing the church and clergy for not being mar¬ 


tyrs and confessors. One can see, you know 
very easily, how others ought to be martyrs.” 

“ Well, are you going to do differently now?” 
said Miss Ophelia. 

“ God only knows the future,” said St. Clare. 
“ I am braver than ISvas, because I have lost 
all; and he who has nothing to lose can afford 
all risks.” 

“ And what are you going to do?” 

“ My duty, I hope, to the poor and lowly, as 
fast as I find it out,” said St. Clare, “ begin¬ 
ning with my own servants, for whom I have yet 
done nothing ; and, perhaps, at some future day, 
it may appear that I can do something for a whole 
class; something to save my country from the 
disgrace of that false position in which she now 
stands before all civilized nations.” 

“ Do yon suppose it possible that a nation ever 
will voluntarily emancipate ?” said Miss Ophelia. 

“I don’t know,” said St. Clare. “ This is a 
day of great deeds. Heroism and disinterested¬ 
ness are rising up, here and there, in the earth. 
The Hungarian nobles set free millions of serfs, 
at an immense -pecuniary loss; and, perhaps, 
among us may be found generous spirits, who do 
not estimate honor and justiee by dollars and 
eents.” 

“ I hardly think so,” said Miss Ophelia. 

“ But, suppose we should rise up to-morrow 
and emancipate, who would edueate these mil¬ 
lions, and teaeh them how to use their freedom? 
They never would rise to do much among us. 
The fact is, we are too lazy and unpractical, our¬ 
selves, ever to give them much of an idea of that 
industry and energy which is necessary to form 
them into men. They will have to go north, where 
labor is the fashion, — the universal custom ; and 
tell me, now, is there enough Christian philan¬ 
thropy, among your northern states, to bear with 
the process of their education and elevation ? You 
send thousands of dollars to foreign missions; 
but eould yon endure to have the heathen sent 
into your towns and villages, and give your time, 
and thoughts, and money, to raise them to the 
Christian standard ? That’s what I want to 
know. If we emancipate* are you willing to ed¬ 
ueate ? IIow many families, in your town, would 
take in a negro man and woman, teach them, bear 
with them, and seek to make them Christians? 
How many merchants would take Adolph, if 1 
wanted to make him a clerk ; or mechanics, if I 
wanted him taught a trade ? If I wanted to put 
Jane and Rosa to a school, how many schools 
are there in the northern states that would take 
them in ? how many families that would board 
them? and yet they are as white as many a 
woman, north or south. You see, cousin, I want 
jnstice done us. We are in a bad position. We 
are the more obvious oppressors of the negro; bus 
the unchristian prejudice of the north is an op¬ 
pressor almost equally severe.” 

“ Well, cousin, I know it is so,” said Miss 
Ophelia,— “ 1 know it was so with me, till I 
saw that it was my duty to overcome it; but I 
trust I have overcome it; and I know there are 
many good people at the north, who in this mat¬ 
ter need only to be taught what their duty is, to 
do it. It would certainly be a greater self-denial 
to receive heathen among us, than to send mis¬ 
sionaries to them ; but I think we would do it.” 

“ You would, I know,” said St. Clare. “ I’d 
like to see anything you wouldn’t do, if you 
thought it your duty !” 
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“"Well, I'm not uncommonly <*ood,” said 
Miss Ophelia. “Others would, it they saw 
things as I do. I intend to take Topsy home, 
when I go. I suppose our-folks will wonder, at 
first; but T think they will be brought to see as 
I do. Eesides, I know there are many people at 
the north who do exactly what you said.” 

“ Yes, but they are a minority; and, if we 
should begin to emancipate to any extent, we 
should soon hear from you.” 

Miss Ophelia did not reply. There was a 
pause of some moments ; and St. Clare’s counte¬ 
nance was overcast by a sad, dreamy expression. 

“ 1 don t know what makes me think of my 
mother so much to-night,” he said. “ I have a 
strange kind of feeling, as if she were near 
me. I. keep thinking of things she used to say. 
Strange, what brings these past things so viv¬ 
idly back to us, sometimes !” 

St Clare walked up and down the room for 
some minutes more, and then said, 

“ I believe I ‘11 go down street, a few moments, 
and hear the news, to-night.” 

He took his hat, and passed out. 

Tom followed him to the passage, out of the 
court, and asked if he should attend him. 

“ No, my boy,” said St. Clare. “ I shall be 
back in an hour.” 

Tom sat down in the veranda. It was a beau¬ 
tiful moonlight evening, and he sat watching the 
rising and falling spray of the fountain, and lis¬ 
tening to its murmur. Tom thought of his home, 
and that he should soon be a free man, and able 
to return to it at will. lie thought how he should 
work to buy his wife and boys, lie felt the mus¬ 
cles of his brawny arms with a sort of joy, as he 
thought they would soon belong to himself, and 
how much they could do to work out the freedom 
of his family. Then he thought of his noble 
oung master, and, ever second to that, came the 
abitual prayer that he had always offered for 
him ; and then liis thoughts passed on to the 
beautiful Eva, whom he now thought of among 
the angels ; and lie thought till he almost fancied 
that that bright face and golden hair were look¬ 
ing upon him, out of the spray of the fountain. 
And, so musing, he fell asleep, and dreamed he 
saw her coming hounding toM’ards him, just as 
she used to eoiue, with a wreath of jessamine in 
her hair, her cheeks bright, her eyes radiant with 
delight; but, as he looked, she seemed to rise 
from the ground ; her cheeks wore a paler hue, 
— her e* es had a deep, divine radiance, a golden 
haiO seemed around her head, — and she vanished 
from his sight; and Tom was awakened by a loud 
knocking, and a sound of many voices at the gate. 

He hastened to undo it; and, with smothered 
voices and heavy tread, came several men, bring¬ 
ing a body, wrapped iu a cloak, and lying on a 
.shutter. The light of the lamp fell full on the 
face ; and Tom gave a wild cry of amazement and 
despair, that rung through all the galleries, as the 
men advanced, with their burden, to the open 
parlor door, where Miss Ophelia still sat knitting. 

St. Clare had turned into a cafe, to look over an 
evening paper. As he was reading, an affray 
arose between two gentlemen in the room, who 
were b< th partially intoxicated. St. Clare and 
one or two others made an effort to separate them, 
and St. Clare received a fatal stab in the side with 
a bowie-knife, which he was attempting to wrest 
from one of them. 

The housfl- was full of cries and lamentations, 
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shrieks and screams ; servants frantically tearing 
their hair, throwing themselves on the ground, or 
running distractedly about, lamenting. Turn and 
Miss Ophelia alone seemed to have any presence 
of mind ; for Marie was in strong hysteric convul¬ 
sions. At Miss Ophelia's direction, one of the 
lounges in the parlor was hastily prepaVed, and 
the bleeding form laid upon it. St. Clare had 
fainted, through pain and loss of blood ; but, as 
Miss Ophelia applied restoratives, lie revived, 
opened his eyes, looked fixedly on them, looked 
earnestly around the room, bis eyes travelling wist¬ 
fully over every object, and finally they rested on 
his mother's picture. 

The physician now arrived, and made his ex¬ 
amination. It was evident, from the expression of 
his face, that there was no hope : hut he applied 
himself to dressing the wound, and he and Miss 
Ophelia and Tom proceeded composedly with this 
work, amid the lamentations and sobs and cries 
of the affrighted servants, who had clustered about 
the doors and windows of the veranda. 

“Now,” said the physician, “we must turn 
all these ereatures out; all depends on his being 
kept quiet.” 

St. Clare opened his eyes, and looked fixedly on 
the distressed beings, whom Miss Ophelia and the 
doctor were trying to urge from the apartment. 
“ Poor ereatures !” he said, and an expression of 
hitter self-reproach passed over his face. Adolph 
absolutely refused to go. Terror had deprived him 
of all presence of mind ; he threw himself along 
on the floor, and riothing could persuade him to 
rise. The rest yielded to Miss Ophelia's urgent 
representations, that their master's safety depended 
on their stillness and obedience. 

St. Clare could saj but little ; he lay with his 
eyes shut, but it was evident that he wrestled 
with bitter thoughts. After a while, he laid his 
hand on Tom’s, who was kneeling beside him, and 
said, “ Tom ! poor fellow !” 

•“ What, Mas'r?” said Tom, earnestly. 

“I am dying!” said St. Clare, pressing his 
hand ; “ pray !” 

“If you would Kke a clergyman—” said the 
physician. 

St. Clare hastily shook liis head, and said again 
to Tom, more earnestly, “ Prav !” 

And Tom did pray, with ill has mind and 
strength, for the soul that was passing, — the soul 
that seemed looking so steadily and mournfully 
from those large, melancholy blue eyes. It was 
literally prayer offered with strong crying and tears. 

When Tom ceased to speak, St. Clare reached 
out and took his hand, looking earnestly at him, 
but saying nothing. lie closed his eyes, but still 
retained his hold ; for, in the gates of eternity, the 
black hand and the white hold each other with an 
equal clasp. lie murmured softly to himself, at 
broken intervals, 

“Recordare Jesu pie — 

* * * * 

Ne me perdas — file die 
1 Quaerens me — sedisti Iassus.” 

It was evident that the words he had been • ing 
ing that evening were passing through liis mind, 
— words of entreaty addressed to Infinite Pity 
His lips moved at intervals, as parts of the hymn 
fell brokenly from them. 

“ His mind is wandering,” sard th$ doctor. 

“No! it is coming iiome, at last!’’ said St 
Clare, energetically; “ at last! at last!” 
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The effort of speaking exhausted him. The 
sinking paleness of death fell on him ; Jbut with' 
it there fell, as if shed from the wings of some 
pitying spirit, a beautiful expression of peace, like 
that of a wearied child who sleeps. 

So he lay for a few moments. They saw that 
the mighty hand was on him. Just before the 
spirit parted, he opened his eyes, with a sudden 
light, as of joy and recognition, and said “Mother!” 
and then he was gone ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE UNPROTECTED. 

We hear often of the distress of the negro ser¬ 
vants, on the loss of a kind master; and with good 
reason, for no creature on God’s earth is left more 
utterly unprotected and desolate than the slave in 
these circumstances. 

The child who has lost a father has still the 
protection of friends, and of the law ; he is some¬ 
thing, and can do something, — has acknowledged 
rights and position ; the slave has none. The law- 
regards him, in every respect, as devoid of rights 
as a bale of merchandise. The only possible ac¬ 
knowledgment of any of the longings and wants 
of a human and immortal creature, which are 
given to him, comes to him through the sovereign 
and irresponsible will of his master; and when 
that master is stricken down, nothing remains. 

The number of those men who know how to use 
wholly irresponsible power humanely and gener¬ 
ously is small. Everybody knows this, and the 
slave knows it best of all; so that he feels that 
there are ten chances of his finding an abusive and 
tyrannical master, to one of his finding a consider¬ 
ate and kind one. Therefore is it that the wail over 
a kind master is loud and long, as well it may be. 

When St. Clare breathed his last, terror and 
consternation took hold of all his household. He 
had been stricken down so in a moment, in the 
flow r er and strength of his youth ! Every room 
and gallery of the house resounded with sobs and 
shrieks of despair. 

Marie, whose nervous system had been enervated 
by a constant course of self-indulgence, had nothing 
to support the terror of the shock, and, at the 
time her husband breathed his last, was passing 
from one fainting fit to another ; and he to whom 
she had been joined in the mysterious tie of mar¬ 
riage passed from her forever, without the possi¬ 
bility of even a parting word. 

Miss Ophelia, with characteristic strength and 
self-control, had remained with her kinsman to 
the last, — all eye, all ear, all attention; doing 
everything of the little that could be done, and 
joining with her whole soul in the tender and 
impassioned prayers which the poor slave had 
poured forth for the soul of his dying master. 

When they were arranging him for his last 
rest, they found upon his bosom a small, plain 
miniature case, opening with a spring. It was 
the miniature of a noble and beautiful female 
face ; and on the reverse, under a crystal, a lock 
of dark hair. They laid them back on the lifeless 
breast, — dust to dust, — poor mournful relics of 
early dreams, which once made that cold heart 
beat so warmly! 

Tom’s whole soul was filled with thoughts of 
eternity ; and while he ministered around the 
lifeless clay, he did not once think that the sud¬ 


den stroke had left him in hopeless slavery. Hfl 
felt at peace about his master; for in that hour, 
when he had poured forth his prayer into the 
bosom of‘his Father, he had found an answer of 
quietness and assurance springirig up within him¬ 
self. In the depths of his own affectionate 
nature, he felt able to perceive something of the 
fulness of Divine love,; for an old oracle hath 
thus written, — “ He that dwelleth.in love dwell- 
eth in God, and God in him.” Tom hoped and 
trusted, and was at peace. 

But the funeral passed, with all its pageant of 
black crape, and prayers, and solemn faces ; and 
back rolled the cool, muddy waves of every-day 
life ; and up came the everlasting hard inquiry of 
“ What is to be done next?” 

It rose to the mind of Marie, as, dressed in 
loose morning-robes, and surrounded by anxious 
servants, she sat up in a great easy-chair, and 
inspected samples of crape and bombazine. It 
rose to Miss Ophelia, who began to turn her 
thoughts towards her northern home. It rose, 
in silent terrors^ to the minds of the servants, 
who well knew the unfeeling, tyrannical charac¬ 
ter of the mistress in -whose hands they were left. 
All knew, very well, that the indulgences which 
had been accorded to them were not from their 
mistress, but from their master; and that, now he 
was gone, there would be no screen between them 
and every tyrannous infliction which a temper 
soured by affliction might devise. 

It was about a fortnight after the funeral, that 
Miss Ophelia, busied one day in her apartment, 
heard a gentle tap at the door. She opened it, 
and there stood Rosa, the pretty young quadroon, 
whom we have before often noticed, her hair in 
disorder, and her eyes swelled with crying. 

“0, Miss Feely,” she said, falling on her- 
knees, and catching the skirt of her dress, “ <7o, 
do go to Miss Marie for me! do plead for me ! 
She’s goin’ to send me out to be whipped, — look 
there !” And she handed to Miss Ophelia a paper. 

It was an order, written in Marie’s delicate 
Italian hand, to the master of a whipping-estab¬ 
lishment, to give the bearer fifteen lashes. 

“ AYhat have you been doing?” said Miss 
Ophelia. 

“You know, Miss Feely, I’ve got such a bad 
temper ; it’s very bad of me. I was trying on 
Miss Marie’s dress, and she slapped my face; 
and I spoke out before I thought, and was saucy ; 
and she said that she’d bring me down, and have 
me know, once for all, that I wasn’t going to be 
so topping as I had been ; and she wrote this, 
and says I shall carry it. I’d rather she’d kill 
me, right out.” 

Miss Ophelia stood considering, with the paper 
in her hand. 

“You see, Miss Feely,” said Rosa, “I don’t 
mind the whipping so much, if Miss Marie or you 
was to do it; but, to be sent to a man! and such 
a horrid man, — the shame of it, Miss Feely!” 

Miss Ophelia well knew that it -was the uni¬ 
versal custom to send women and young girls to 
whipping-houses, to the hands of the lowest of 
men, — men vile enough to make this their profes¬ 
sion, — there to be subjected to brutal exposure and 
shameful correction. She had known it before ; 
but hitherto she had never realized it, till she 
saw the slender form of Rosa almost convulsed 
with distress. All the honest blood of woman¬ 
hood, the strong New England blood of liberty, 
flushed to her cheeks, and throbbed bitterlj in her 
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indignant heart; but, with habitual prudence 
and self-control, she mastered herself, and, crush¬ 
ing the paper firmly in her hand, she merely said 
to Rosa 

“ Sit down, child, while I go to your mistress.” 

“ Shameful ! monstrous ! outrageous !” she 
said to h?rself, as she was crossing the parlor. 

She found Marie sitting up in her easy-chair, 
with Mammy standing by her, combing her hair; 
Jane sat on the ground before her, busy in chafing 
her feet. 

“ How do you find yourself, to-day ?” said Miss 
Ophelia. 

A deep sigh, and a closing of the eyes, was the 
only reply, for a moment; and then Marie an¬ 
swered, “ 0, I don’t know, cousin ; I suppose 
I’m as wed as I ever shall be !” and Marie wiped 
her eyes with a cambric handkerchief, bordered 
with an inch deep of black. 

“ I came,” said Miss Ophelia, with a short, 
dry cough, such as commonly introduces a difficult 
subject, — “I came to speak with you about poor 
Rosa.” 

Marie’s eyes were open wide enough now, and 
a flush rose to her sallow cheeks, as she answered, 
sharply, 

“ Well, what about her?” 

, “ She is very sorry for her fault.” 

“ She is, is she ? She ’ll be sorrier, before I ’ve 
lone with her ? I’ve endured that child’s impu¬ 
dence long enough ; and now I 'll bring her down, 
— I ’ll make her lie in the dust!” 

“ But could not you punish her some other 
way, — some way that would be less shame¬ 
ful ?” 

“ I mean to shame her; that's just what I 
want. She has (ill her life presumed on her deli¬ 
cacy, and her good looks, and her lady-like airs, till 
she forgets who she is ; — and I ’ll give her one 
lesson that will bring her down, I fancy !” 

“But, cousin, consider that, if yon destroy 
delicacy and a sense of shame in a young girl, 
you deprave her very fast.” 

“Delicacy!” said Marie, with a scornful 
laugh, — “a line word for such as she! I’ll 
teach her, with all her airs, that she’s no better 
than the raggedest black wench that walks' the 
streets ! She 'll take no more airs with me !” 

“ You will answer to God for such cruelty !” 
said Miss Ophelia, with energy. 

“ Cruelty, — I 'd like to know what the cruelty 
is ! I wrote orders for only fifteen lashes, and 
told him to put them on lightly. I’m sure there’s 
no cruelty there !” 

“ No cruelty !” said Miss Ophelia. “ I’m sure 
any girl might ratlior be killed outright!” 

“ It might seem so to anybody with your feel¬ 
ing ; hut all these creatures get used to it; it’s 
the only way they can be kept in order. Once let 
them feel that they are to take any airs about 
delicacy, and all that, and they’ll run all over 
you, just as my servants always have. I Ve be¬ 
gun now to bring them under ; and I ’ll have 
them all to know that I ’ll send one out to be 
whipped as soon as another, if they don’t mind 
themselves!” said Marie, looking around her 
decidedly. 

Jane hung her head and cowered at this, for 
she felt as if it was particularly directed to her. 
Miss Ophelia sat for a moment, as if she had 
swallowed some explosive mixture, and were 
ready to burst. Then, recollecting the utter use¬ 
lessness of contention with such a nature, she 
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shut her lips resolutely, gather* 1 herself up. and 
walked out of the room. 

It was hard to go hack and tell Rosa that she 
could do nothing for her ; and, shortly after, one 
of the man-servants came to say that her mistress 
had ordered him to take Rosa with him to the 1 
whipping-liouse, whither she was hurried, in 
spite of her tears and entreaties. 

A few days after, Tom was standing musing by 
the balconies, when he was joined by Adolph, 
who, since the death of his master, had been 
entirely crest-fallen and disconsolate. Adolph 
knew that he had always been an object of dis¬ 
like to Marie ; but while his master lived ho had 
paid but little attention to it. Now that ho was 
gone, he had moved about in daily dread and 
trembling, not knowing what might befall him 
next. Marie had held several consultations with 
her lawyer; after communicating with St. Clare’s 
brother, it was determined to sell the place, and 
all the servants, except her own personal prop¬ 
erty, and these she intended to take with her, 
and go back to her father's plantation. 

“ Do ye know, Tom; that we've all got to lo 
sold ?” said Adolph. 

“ IIow did you hear that ?” said Tom. 

“I hid myself behind the curtains when Missis 
was talking with the lawyer. In a few days we 
shall all be sent off to auction, Tom ” 

“ The Lord's will be done !” said Tom, folding 
his arms and sighing heavily. 

“ A Ye 'll never get another such a master,” said 
Adolph, apprehensively; “ but I’d rather b< sold 
than take my chance under Missis.” 

Tom turned away ; his heart was full The 
hope of liberty, the thought of distant wile and 
children, rose up before his patient soul, as to 
the mariner shipwrecked almost in port rises the 
vision of the church-spire and loving roofs of his 
native village, seen over the top of some black 
wave only for one last farewell. He drew his 
arms tightly over his bosom, and choked back the 
bitter tears, and tried to pray. The poor old soul 
had such a singular, unaccountable prejudice in 
favor of liberty, that it was a hard wrench for 
him ; and the more he said “ Thy will be done,” 
the worst he felt. 

He sought Miss Ophelia, who, ever since Eva's 
death, had treated him with marked and respect 
ful kindness. 

“ Miss Feely,” he said, “ Mas'r St. Clare 
promised me my freedom. He told me that he 
had begun to take it out for me; and now, per 
haps, if Miss Feely would be good enough to 
speak about it to Missis, she would feel like goin’ 
on with it, as it was Mas’r St. Clare’s wish.” 

“I'll speak for you, Tom, and do my best,” 
said Miss Ophelia; “ but, if it depends on Mrs, 
St. Clare, I can't hope much for you ; neverthe¬ 
less, I will try.” 

This incident occurred a few days after that 
of Rosa, while Miss Ophelia was busied in pre¬ 
parations to return north. 

Seriously reflecting within herself, she con 
sidered that perhaps she had shown too hasty a 
warmth of language in her former interview with 
Marie; and she resolved that she would now 
endeavor to moderate her zeal, and to be as con¬ 
ciliatory as possible. So the good soul gathered 
herself up, and taking her knitting, resolved to go 
into Marie's room, be as agreeable as possible, 
and negotiate Tom's case with all the diplomatio 
skill of which she was mistress. 
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She found Marie reclining at length upon a 
lounge, supporting herself on one elbow by pil¬ 
lows, while Jane, who had been out shopping, 
was displaying before her certain samples of thin 
black stuffs. 

“ That will do,” said Marie, selecting one ; 

“ only I’m not sure about its being properly 
mourning.” 

“Laws, Missis,” said Jane, volubly, “ Mrs. 
General Derbennon wore just tins very thing, 
after the general died, last summer; it makes up 
lovely!” 

“ What do you think?” said Marie to Miss 
Ophelia. 

“ It ’s a matter of custom, I suppose,” said . 
Miss Ophelia. “ You can judge about it better 
than I.” 

“The fact is,” said Marie, “that I haven’t 
a dress in the world that I can wear ; and, as I 
am going to break up the establishment, and go 
off, next week, I must decide upon something.” 

“ Are you going so soon ?” 

“ Yes. St. Clare’s brother has written, and he 
and the lawyer think that the servants and furni¬ 
ture had better be put up at auction, and the 
place left with our lawyer.” 

“ There’s one thing I wanted to speak with- 
you about,” said Miss Ophelia. “Augustine 
promised Tom his liberty, and began the legal 
forms necessary to it. I hope you will use your 
influence to have it perfected.” 

“Indeed, I shall do no such thing!” said 
Marie, sharply. “ Tom is one of the most valua¬ 
ble servants on the place, — it couldn't be 
afforded, any way. Besides, what does he want 
of liberty ? He 's a great deal better off as he 
is.” 

“ But he does “desire it, very earnestly, and his 
master promised it,” said Miss Ophelia. 

“ I dare say lie does want it,” said Marie; 

“ they all want it, just because they are a 
discontented set, — always wanting what they 
have n't got. Now, I’m principled' against eman¬ 
cipating, in any case. Keep a negro under the 
care of a master, and be does well enough, and is 
respectable ; but set them free, and they get lazy, 
and won't work, and take to drinking, and go all 
down to be mean, worthless fellows. I’ve seen 
it tried, hundreds of times. It’s no favor to set 
them free.” 

“ But Tom is so steady, industrious, and 
pious.” 

“0, you needn’t tell me! I've seen a hun¬ 
dred like him. He ’ll do vqry well, as long as 
lie’s taken care of, — that’s all.” 

“ But, then, consider,” said Miss Ophelia, 
“ when you set him up for sale, the chances of 
his getting a bad master.” 

“O, that’s all humbug!” said Marie ; “it 
isn't one tim£ in a hundred that a good fellow 
gets a bad master ; most masters are good, for all 
the talk that is made. I’ve lived and grown up 
here, in the South, and I never yet was acquainted 
with a master, that did n't treat his servants well, 
— quite as well as is worth while. I don't feel 
any fears on that head.” 

“ "Well,” said Miss Ophelia, energetically, “ I 
know it was one of the last wishes of your hus- 
.band that Tom should have his liberty; it was 
one of the promise-- tnat he made to dear little 
Eva on her death-bed, and I should not think you 
would feel at liberty to disregard it.” 

Marie had her face c.rered with her liandker- 
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chief at this appeal, and began sobbing and using 
her smelling-bottle,-with great vehemence. 

“ Everybody goes against me !” she said. “ Ev¬ 
erybody is so inconsiderate ! I should n’t have 
expected that you would bring up all these re¬ 
membrances of my troubles to me, — it’s so 
inconsiderate! But nobody ever does consider, 

— my trials are so peculiar ! T t r s so hard, that 
when I had only one daughter »he should have 
been taken ! —and when I had a nusband that just 
exactly suited me,—and I’m so hard to be suited ! 

— he should be taken ! And you seem to have 
so little feeling for me, and keep bringing it up 
to me so carelessly, — when you know how it 
.overcomes me ! I suppose you mean well ; but 
it is very inconsiderate,—very!” And Marie 
sobbed, and gasped for breath, and called Mammy 
to open the window, and to bring her the cam¬ 
phor-bottle, and to bathe her head, and unhook 
her dress. And, in the general confusion that 
ensued, Miss Ophelia made her escape to her 
apartment. 

She saw, at once, that it would do no good to 
say anything more ; for Marie had an indefinite 
capacity for hysteric fits ; and, after this, when¬ 
ever her husband's or Eva's wishes with regard to 
the servants were alluded to, she always found it 
convenient to set one in operation. Miss Ophelia, 
therefore, did the next best thing she could for 
Tom, — she wrote a letter to Mrs. Shelby for him, 
stating his troubles, and urging them to send to 
his relief. • 

The next day Tom and Adolph, and some hall 
a dozen other servants, were marched down to a ‘ 
slave-warehouse, to await the convenience of the 
trader, w ho was going to make up a lot for auc¬ 
tion. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE SLAVE WAREHOUSE. 

A slave warehouse! Perhaps some of my 
readers conjure up horrible visions of such a place. 
They fancy some foul, obscure den, some horrible 
Tartarus “ jnformis , ingens, cui lumen ademptum .” 
But no, innocent friend; in these days men have 
learned the art of sinning expertly and genteelly, 
so as not to shock the eyes and senses of respect¬ 
able society. Human property is high in the 
market; and is, therefore, v/ell fed, well cleaqed, 
tended, and looked after, that it may come to a 
sale sleek, and strong, and shining. A slave 
warehouse in New Orleans is a house externally 
not much unlike many others, kept with neatness; 
and where every day you may see arranged, under 
a sort of shed along the outside, rows of men and 
■women, who stand there as a sign of the property 
sold within. 

Then you shall be courteously entreated to call 
and examine, and shall find an abundance of 
husbands, wives, brothers, sisters, fathers, moth¬ 
ers and young children, to be “ sold separately, 
or in lots to suit the convenience of the pur¬ 
chaser and that soul immortal, once bought 
with blood and anguish by the Son of God, when 
the earth shook, and the rocks rent, and the 
graves w T ere opened, can be sold, leased, mort¬ 
gaged, exchanged for groceries or dry goods, to 
suit the phases of trade, or the fancy of the 
purchaser. 

It v T as a day or two after the conversation 
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bitween Marie and Miss Ophelia, that Tom, 
Adolph, and about a half a dozen others of the 
St. Cia.-e estate, were turned over to the loving 
kindness of Mr. Skeggs, the keeper of a depot on 
-street, to await the auction, next day. 

Tom had with him quite a sizable trunk full of 
clothing, as had most others of them. They were ; 
ushered, for the night, into a long room, where 
many other men, of all ages, sizes, and shades of 
complexion, were assembled, and from which 
roars of laughter and unthinking merriment were 
proceeding. 

“ Ah, ha ! that’s rig!C Go it, boys, — go it!” 
said Mr. Skeggs, the keeper. “ My people are 
always so merry ! Sambo, I see !” he said, speak- 
ing approvingly to a burly negro who was per¬ 
forming tricks of low buffoonery, which occasioned 
the shouts which Tom had heard. 

As might be imagined, Tom was in no humor 
to join these proceedings ; and, therefore, setting 
.his trunk as far as possible from the noisy group, 
he sat down on it, and leaned his face against 
the wall. 

The dealers in the human article make scrupu¬ 
lous and systematic efforts to promote noisy mirth 
among them, as a means of drowning reflection, 
and rendering them insensible to their condition. 
The whole object of the training to which the 
negro is put, from the tiiue he is sold in the 
northern market till he arrives south, is system¬ 
atically directed towards making him callous, 
unthinking, and brutal. The slave-dealer collects 
his gang in Virginia or Kentucky, and drives them 
to some convenient, healthy place, — often a 
watering place, — to be fattened. Here they are 
fed full daily; and, because some incline to pine, 
a fiddle is kept commonly going among them, and 
they are made to dance daily : and he who refuses 
to be merry — in whose soul thoughts of wife, or 
child, or home, are too strong for him to be gay 

— is marked as sullen fe and dangerous, and sub¬ 
jected to all the evils which the ill will of an 
utterly irresponsible and hardened man can inflict 
upon him. Briskness, alertness, and cheerfulness 
of appearance, especially before observers, are 
constantly enforced upon them, both by the hope 
of thereby getting a good master, and the fear of 
all that the driver may bring upon them, if they 
prove unsalable. 

“ What dat ar nigger doin’ here ?” said Sambo, 
coming up to Tom, after Mr. Skeggs had left the 
room. Sambo was a full black, of great size, 
very lively, voluble, and full of trick and grimace. 

“ What you doin' here?” said Sambo, coming 
up to Tom, and poking him facetiously in the 
side. “ Meditatin’, eh ?” 

“Iam to be sold at the auction, to-morrow,” 
said Tom, quietly. 

“Sold at auction, — haw! haw! boys, an’t 
this yer fin ? I wish’t I was gwine that ar way ! 

— tell ye, wouldn’t I make ’em laugh? But 
how is it, — dis yer whole lot gwine to-morrow ?” 
said Sambo, laying his hand freely on Adolph’s 
shoulder. 

“ Please to let me alone !” said Adolph, fierce¬ 
ly, straightening himself up, with extreme dis¬ 
gust. 

“ Law, now, boys ! dis yer’s one o’ yer white 
niggers,—kind o’ cream color, ye know, scented!” 

8aid he, coming up to Adolph and snuffing. “ 0, 
Lor! he’d do for a tobaeeer-shop; they could 
keep him to scent snuff! Lor, he ’d keep a whole 
ehop agwine, — he would!” 
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“I say, keep ff, cant you?” said Adolph, 
enraged. 

“Lor, now, how touchy we is —we white 
niggers ! ' Look at us, now!” and Sambo gave a 
ludicrous imitation of Adolph's manner ; “ here’s 
de airs and graces. We’s been in a good family, 
I specs.” 

“Yes,” said Adolph; “I had a master that 
could have bought you all for old truck !” 

“Laws, now, only think,” said Sambo, “the 
gentlemens that we is !” 

“ I belonged to the St. Clare family,” said 
Adolph, proudly. / 

“Lor, you did! Be hanged if they ar'n’t 
lucky to get shet of ye. Spccts they’s gwine to 
trade ye off with a lot o’ cracked tea-pots and 
sich like!” said Sambo, with a provoking grin. 

Adolph,'enraged at this taunt, flew furiously 
at his adversary, swearing and striking on every 
side of him. The rest laughed and shouted, and 
the uproar brought the keeper to the door. 

‘ ‘ What now, boys ? Order, — order! ” he said ; 
coming in and flourishing a large whip. 

All fled in different directions, except Sambo, 
who, presuming on the favor which the keeper 
had to him as a licensed wag, stood his ground, 
ducking his head with a facetious grin, whenever 
the master made a dive at him. 

“Lor, Mas*r,”tan’t us, — we’s reg’lar stiddy. 
— it’s these yer new hands ; they’s real aggrava¬ 
tin’,— kinder pickin’ at us, all time!” 

The keeper, at this, turned upon Tom and 
Adolph, and distributing a few kicks and cuffs 
without much inquiry, and leaving general orders 
for all to be good boys and go to sleep, left the 
apartment. 

While this scene was going on in the men’s 
sleeping-room, the reader may be curious to tako 
a peep at the corresponding apartment allotted to 
the women. Stretched out in various attitudes 
over the floor, he may see nuifiberlcss sleeping 
forms of every shade of complexion, from the 
purest ebony to white, and of all years, from 
childhood to old age, lying now asleep. Here is 
a fine bright girl, of ten years, whose mother was 
sold out yesterday, and who to-night cried her¬ 
self to sleep when nobody was looking at her. 
Here, a worn old negress, whose thin arms and 
callous fingers tell of hard toil, waiting to be sold 
to-morrow, as a cast-off article, for what can be 
got for her ; and some forty or fifty others, with 
heads variously enveloped in blankets or articles 
of clothing, lie stretched around them. But, in 
a corner, sitting apart from the rest, are two 
females of a more interesting appearance than 
common. One of these is a respectably-dressed 
mulatto woman between forty and fifty, with soft 
eyes and a gentle and pleasing physiognomy. 
She has on her head a high-raised turban, made 
of a gay red Madras handkerchief, of the first, 
quality, and her dress is neatly fitted, and tf 
good material, showing that she has been provided 
for with a careful hand. By her side, and nes¬ 
tling closely to her, is a young girl of fifteen,— 
her daughter. She is a quadroon, as may be seen 
from her fairer complexion, though her likeness 
to her mother is quite, discernible. Sim has ths 
same soft, dark eye, with longer lashes, and her 
curling hair is of a luxuriant brown. She also is 
dressed with great neatness, and her white deli¬ 
cate hands betray very little acquaintance with 
servile toil. These two are to be sold to-momw, 
in the same lot with the St. Clare servants; ant 
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the gentleman to whom they belong, and to whom 
the muney for their sale is to be transmitted, is a 
member of a Christian church in New York, who 
will receive the money, and go thereafter to the 
sacrament of his Lord and theirs, and think no 
more of it. 

These two, whom we shall call Susan and Em¬ 
meline, had been the personal attendants of an 
amiable and pious lady of New Orleans, by whom 
they had been carefully and piously instructed 
and trained. They had been taught to read and 
write, diligently instructed in the truths of re¬ 
ligion, and their lot had been as happy an one as 
in their condition it was possible to be. But the 
only son of their protectress had the management 
of her property ; and, by carelessness and extrav¬ 
agance involved it to a large amount, and at last 
failed. One of the largest creditors was the re¬ 
spectable firm of B. & Co., in New York. B. & 
Co. wrote to their lawyer in New Orleans, who 
attached the real estate (these two articles and 
a lot of plantation hands formed the most valu¬ 
able part of it), and wrote word to that effect to 
New York. Brother B., being, as we have said, 
a Christian man, and a resident in a free state, 
felt some uneasiness on the subject. He didn’t 
like trading in slaves and souls of men,—of 
course, he didn’t; but, then, there were thirty 
thousand dollars in the case, and that was rather 
too much money to be lost for a principle; and 
so, after much considering, and asking advice 
from those that he knew would advise to suit 
him, Brother B. wrote to his lawyer to dispose 
of the business in the way that seemed to him 
the most suitable, and remit-the proceeds. 

The day after the letter arrived in New Orleans, 
Susan and Emmeline were attached, and sent to 
the depot to await a general auction on the fol¬ 
lowing morning; and as they glimmer faintly 
upon us in the moonlight which steals through 
the grated window, Ave may listen to their conver 
sation. Both are Aveeping, but each quietly, that 
the other may not hear. 

“Mother, just lay yo\u* head on my lap, and 
see if you can't sleep a little,” says the girl, try¬ 
ing to appear calm. 

“I ha\ r en't any heart to sleep, Em; I can’t; 
it’s the last night Are may be together !” 

“ 0, mother, don’t say so ! Perhaps we shall 
get sold together, — Avho knows 

“If’t AA-as anybody’s else case, I should say 
so, too, Em,” said the Avoman; “but I’m so 
feard of losin’ you that I don't see anything but 
the danger.” 

“ Why, mother, the man said we were both 
lik< ly, and Avoukl sell Avell.” 

Susan remembered the man’s looks and words. 
With a deadly sickness at her heart, she remem¬ 
bered Iioav he had looked at Emmeline's hands, 
and lifted up her curly hair, and pronounced her 
a first-rate article. Susan had been trained as a 
Christian, brought up in the daily reading of the 
Bible, and had the same horror of her child’s 
being sold to a life of shame that any other Chris¬ 
tian mother might have ; but she had no hope, — 
no protection. 

“ Mother, I think we might do first rate, if yon 
could get a place as cook, and I as chamber-maid 
or seamstress, in some family. I dare say Ave 
shall. Let’s both look as bright and lively as 
we can, and tell all Ave can do, and perhaps we 
snail,” said Emmeline. 


“I want you to brush your hair all baek 
straight, to morrow,” said Susan. 

“ What for, mother? I don’t look near so 
well, that way.” 

“ Yes, but you ’ll sell better so.” 

“ I don’t see why !” said the child. 

“ Respectable families would be more ap to 
buy you, if they saw you looked plain and decent, 
as if you wasn’t trying to look handsome. I 
knoAv their ways better ’n you do,” said Susan. 

“ Well, mother, then I will.” 

“And, Emmeline, if we shouldn’t ever see 
each other again, after to-morrow, — if I’m sold 
Avay up on a plantation somewdiere, and you some¬ 
where else, — alAvays remember hoAV you’ve been 
brought up, and all Missis has told you ; take 
your Bible with you, and your hymn-hook: and 
if you ’re faithful to the Lord, he ’ll be faithful 
to you.” 

So speaks the poor soul, in sore discourage¬ 
ment ; for she knows that to-morrow any man, 
however vile and brutal, however godless and 
merciless, if he only has money to pay for her, 
may become OAvner of her daughter, body and 
soul; and then, Iioav is the child to be faithful? 
She thinks of all this, as she holds her daughter 
in her arms, and wishes that she Avere not handsome 
and attractive. It seems almost an aggravation 
to her to remember hoAV purely and piously, how 
much above the ordinary lot, she has been brought 
up. But she has no resort but to pray ; and many 
such prayers to Cod have gone up from those 
same trim, neatly-arranged, respectable slave- 
prisons,— prayers which God has not forgotten, 
as a coming day shall show; for it is written, 
“ Whoso causeth one of these little ones to 
offend, it Avere better for him that a mill-stone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he Avere 
droAvned in the depths of the sea.” 

The soft, earnest, quiet moonbeam looks in, fix¬ 
edly marking the bars of the grated windows on 
the prostrated, sleeping forms. The mother and 
daughter are singing together a wild and melan¬ 
choly dirge, common as a funeral hymn among 
the slaves : 

“ 0, where is weeping Mary 1 
0, Avhere is weeping Mary 1 

’Rived in the goodly land. 

She is dead and gone to heaven ; 

She is dead and gone to heaven ; 

’Rived in the goodly land.” 

These Avords, sung by voices of a peculiar and 
melancholy SAveetness, in an air Avhich seemed 
like the sighing of earthly despair after heav¬ 
enly hope, floated through the dark prison mom 
Avith a pathetic cadence, as verse after verse vas 
breathed out: 

“ 0, where are Paul and Silas 1 
0, where are Paul and Silas 1 

Gone to the goodly land. 

They are dead and gone to heaven; 

They are dead and gone to heaven; 

’Rived in the goodly land.” 

Sing on, poor souls! The night is short, and 
the morning will part you forever! 

But now it is morning, and everybody is astir; 
and the Avorthy Mr. Skeggs is busy and bright, 
for a lot of goods is to be fitted r out for auction. 
There is a brisk look-out on the toilet; injunc¬ 
tions passed around to every one to put on their 
best face and be spry ; and* now all are arranged 
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in a circle for a last review, before they are : 
marched up to the Bourse. 

Mr. Skeggs, with his palmetto on and his cigar 
in his mouth, walks around to put farewell touches 
on his wares. 

“How’s this!” he said, stepping in front of 
.Susan and Emmeline. “ Where ’s your curls, 

gill ' ’ 

The girl looked timidly at her mother, who, 
with the smooth adroitness common among her 
class, answers, 

“ I was telling her, last night, to put up her 
hair smooth and neat, and not havin’ it flying 
about in curls ; looks more respectable so.” 

“Bother!” said the man, peremptorily, turn¬ 
ing to the girl; * k you go right along, and curl 
yourself real smart!” He added, giving a crack 
to a rattan he held in his hand, “ And be back in 
quick time, too!” 

“ You go and help her,”, he added, to the 
mother. “ Them curls may make a hundred dol¬ 
lars difference iu the sale of her.” 

Beneath a splendid dome were men of all na- 1 
tions, moving to and fro, over the marble pave. 
On every side of the circular area were little ! 
tribunes, or^stations, for the use of speakers and’ 
auctioneers. Two of these, on opposite sides of \ 
the area, were now occupied by brilliant and tal- j 
ented gentlemen, enthusiastically forcing up, in' 
English and French commingled, the bids of con- J 
noisseurs in their various wares. A third one,, 
on the other side, still unoccupied, was surr minded 
by a group, waiting the moment of sale to begin. 
And here we may recognize the St. Clare ser- j 
rants, — Tom, Adolph, and others; and there, 1 
too, Susan and Emmeline, awaiting their turn! 
with anxious and dejected faces. Various spec¬ 
tators, intending to purchase, or not intending, 
as the case might be, gathered around the group, 
handling, examining, and commenting on their 
various points and faces with the same freedom 
that a set of jockeys discuss the merits of a 
horse. 

“ Hulloa, Alf! what brings you here?'\said a 
young exquisite, slapping the shoulder of a 
sprucely-dressed young man, who was examining 
Adolph through an eye-glass. 

“ Well, I was wanting a valet, and I heard 
that St. Clare's lot was going. I thought I’d 
just look at his — ” 

“ Catch me ever buying any of St. Clare’s peo¬ 
ple ! Spoilt niggers, every one. Impudent as 
the devil!” said the other. 

“ Never fear that!” said the first. “ If I get 
’em, I ’ll soon have their airs out of them ; they ’ll 
soon find that they’ve another kind of master to 
deal with than Monsieur St. Clare. Ton my 
word, L’ll buy that fellow. I like the shape of 
him.” 

“ You ’ll find it ’ll take all you Ve got to keep 
him. He’s deucedly extravagant!” 

“Yes, but my lord will find that he can't be 
extravagant with me. Just let him be sent to 
the calaboose a few times, and thoroughly dressed 
down! I 'll tell you if it don't bring him to a 
sense of his ways ! 0, I ’ll reform him, up hill 

and down, — you’ll see. I buy him, that’s 
flat!” 

Tom had been standing wistfully examining the 
multitude of faces thronging around him, for one 
whom he would wish to call master. And if 
you should ever be under the necessity, sir, of 
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selecting, out of two hundred men, out who was 
to become your absolute owner and disposer, you 
would, perhaps, realize, just as Tom did, how 
few there were that you would feel at all com¬ 
fortable in being made over to. Tom saw abun¬ 
dance of men, — great, burly, gruff men ; little, 
chirping, dried men; long-favored, lank, hard 
men ; and every variety of stubbed-looking, com¬ 
monplace men, who pick up their fellow-men as 
one picks up chips, putting them into the fire or a 
basket with equal unconcern, according to their 
convenience ; but he saw no St. Clare. 

A little before the sale commenced, a short, 
broad, muscular man, in a cheeked shirt consid¬ 
erably open at the bosom, and pantaloons much 
the worse for dirt and wear, elbowed his way 
through the crowd, like one who is going actively 
into a business ; and, coming up to the group, 
began to examine them systematically. From 
the moment that Tom saw him approaching, he 
felt an immediate and revolting horror at him, 
that increased as he came near. He was evi¬ 
dently, though short, of gigantic strength. His 
round, bullet head, large, light-gray eyes, with 
their shaggy, sandy eye-brows, and stiff, wiry, sun¬ 
burned hair, were rather unprepossessing items, 
it is to be confessed ; his large, coarse mouth was 
distended with tobacco, the juice of which, from 
time to time, he ejected from him with great de¬ 
cision and explosive force ; his hands were im¬ 
mensely large, hairy, sun-burned, freckled, and 
very dirty, and garnished with long nails, in a 
very foul' condition. This man proceeded to a 
very free personal examination of the lot. He 
seized Tom by the jaw, and pulled open his mouth 
to inspect his teeth ; made him strip up his 
sleeve, to show his muscle; turned him round, 
made him jump and spring, to show his paces. 

“Where was you raised?” lie added, briefly, 
to these investigations. 

“ In Kintuck, Mas'r,” said Tom, looking about 
as if for deliverance. 

“ What have you done?” 

“ Had care of Mas Vs farm,” said Tom. 

“ Likely story !” said the other, shortly, as he 
passed on. He paused a moment before Dolph ; 
then spitting a discharge of tobacco-juice on his 
well-blacked boots, and giving a contemptuous 
Umpli, lie walked on. Again he stopped before 
Susan and Emmeline. He put out his heavy 
dirty hand, and drew the girl towards him, 
passed it over her neck and bust, felt her anus, 
looked at her teeth, and then pushed her back 
against her mother, whose patient face showed 
the suffering she had been going through at every 
motion of the hideous stranger. 

The girl was frightened, and began to cry. 

“Stop that, you minx!’’ said the salesman; 
“no whimpering here, — the sale is gang to 
begin.” And accordingly the sale begun. 

Adolph was knocked off, at a good sum, to the 
young gentleman who had previously stated his 
intention of buying him ; and the other servants 
of the St. Clare lot went to various bidders. 

“Now, up with you, boy! d’ye hear?” said 
the auctioneer to Tom. 

Tom stepped upon the block, gave a few anx¬ 
ious looks round ; all seemed mingled in a com¬ 
mon, indistinct noise, — the clatter of the sales¬ 
man crying off his qualifications in French and 
English, the quick fire of French and English 
bids; and almost in a moment came the final 
thump of the hammer, and the clear ring on 
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the last syllable of the word “ dollars ,” as the 
auctioneer announced his price, and Tom was 
made over. — lie had a master! 

He was pushed from the block; — the short, 
bullet-headed man, seizing him roughly by the 
shoulder, pushed him to one side, saying, in a 
harsh voice, “■Stand there, you!” 

Tom hardly realized anything ; .but still the 
bidding went on, — rattling, clattering, now 
French, now English. Down goes the hammer 
again, — Susan is sold ! She goes down from the 
block, stops, looks wistfully back, — her daughter 
stretches her hands toAvard her. She looks with 
agony in the face of the man who has bought 
her, —a respectable middle-aged man, of benev¬ 
olent countenance. 

“ 0, Mas'r, please do buy my daughter !” 

“ I ! d like to, but I’m afraid I can't afford it!” 
said the gentleman, looking, with painful inter¬ 
est, as the young girl mounted the block, and 
looked around her with a frightened and timid 
glance. 

The blood flushes painfully in her otherwise 
colorless cheek, her eye has a feverish fire, and 
her mother groans to see that she looks more 
beautiful than sheerer saw her before. The auc¬ 
tioneer sees his advantage, and expatiates volu¬ 
bly in mingled French and English, and bids rise 
in rapid succession. 

“ 1 ’ll do anything in reason,” said the benev¬ 
olent-looking gentleman, pressing in and joining 
with the bids. In a few moments they have run 
beyond his purse. He is silent; the auctioneer 
grows warmer ; but bids gradually drop off. It 
lies now between an aristocratic old citizen and 
our bullet-headed acquaintance. The citizen bids 
for a few turns, contemptuously measuring his 
opponent; but the bullet-head has the advantage 
over him, both in obstinacy and concealed length 
of purse, and the controversy lasts but a moment; 
the hammer falls, — he has got the girl, body 
and soul, unless God help her! 

Her master is Mr. Legree, who owns a cotton 
plantation on the Red river. She is pushed along 
into the same lot with Tom and two other men,' 
and goes off, weeping as she goes. 

The benevolent gentleman is sorry; but, then, 
the thing happens every day! One sees girls 
and mothers crying, at these sales, always! it can’t 
be helped, &c.; and he walks off, with his acqui¬ 
sition, in ancther direction. 

Two days after, the lawyer of the Christian 
firm of 13. & Co., New York, sent on their money 
to them. On the reverse of that draft, so ob¬ 
tained, let them write these words of the great 
Paymaster, to whom they shall make up their 
account in a future day : “ When he tnaketh inqui¬ 
sition for blood, he forgetlelh not the cry of the 
humble!” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

• THE MIDDLE PASSAGE. 

“Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst not, 
look upon iniquity : wherefore lookest thou upon them that deal 
treacherously, and holdest thy tongue when the wicked devour- 
eth the man that is fnore righteous than he ?”— IIab. 1 13. 

On the lower part of a small, mean boat, on 
the Red river, Torn sat, — chains on his wrists, 
chains on his feet^ and a weight heavier than' 
chains lay on his heart. All had faded from his 
sky, — moon and star; all had passed by him, as 
the trees and banks were now passing, to return 


no more. Kentucky home, with wife and ehil 
dren, and indulgent owners; St. Clare home, 
with all its refinements and splendors ; the golden 
.head of Eva, with its saint-like eyes; the proud, 
gay, handsome, seemingly-careless, yet ever-kind 
St. Clare ; hours of ease and indulgent leisure,— 
all gone ! an,d in place thereof, what remains ? 

It is one of the bitterest apportionments of a 
lot of slavery, that the negro, sympathetic and 
assimilative, after acquiring, in a refined family, 
the tastes and feelings which form the atmos¬ 
phere of sneh a place, is not the less liable to 
become the bond-slave of the coarsest and most 
brutal,—just as a chair or table, which once 
decorated the superb saloon, comes, at last, bat¬ 
tered and defaced, to the bar-room of some filthy 
tavern, or some low haunt of vulgar debauchery. 
The great difference is, that the table and chair 
cannot feel, and the man can ; for even a lega*l 
enactment that he shall be “ taken, reputed, 
adjudged in law, to be a chattel personal,” 
cannot blot out his soul, with its own private 
little world of memories, hopes, loves, fears, and 
desires. 

Mr. Simon Legree, Tom’s master, had pur¬ 
chased slaves at one place and another, in New 
Orleans, to the number of eight, and driven them, 
handcuffed, in eonples of two and «two, down to 
the good steamer Pirate, which lay at the levee, 
ready for a trip up the Red river. 

Having got them fairly on hoard, and the boat 
being off, he came round, with that air of efficiency 
which ever characterized him, to take a review 
of them. Stopping opposite to Tom, who had 
been attired for sale in his best broadcloth suit, 
with well-starched linen and shining boots, he 
briefly expressed himself as follows : 

“ Stand up.” 

Tom stood up. 

“Take off that stock!” and as Tom, encum 
bered by his fetters, proceeded to do it, he as 
sisted him, by pulling it, with no gentle hand, 
from his neck, and putting it in his pocket. 

Legree now turned to Tom’s trunk, which, pre¬ 
vious to this, he had been ransacking, and, tak¬ 
ing i?om it a pair of old pantaloons and a dilapi¬ 
dated coat, which Tom had been wont to put on 
about his stable-work, he said, liberating Tom’s 
hands from the handcuffs, and pointing to a recess 
in among the boxes, 

“ You go there, and put these on.” 

Tom obeyed, and in a few moments returned. 

“ Take off your boots,” said Mr. Legree. 

Tom did so. 

“There,” said the former, throwing him a 
pair of coarse, stout shoes, sueli as were common 
among the slaves, “ put these on.” 

In Tom’s hurried exchange, he had not forgot¬ 
ten to transfer his cherished Bible to his pocket. 
It was well he did so ; for Mr. Legree, having 
refitted Tom’s handcuffs, proceeded deliberately 
to investigate the contents of his pockets. He 
drew out a silk handkerchief, and put it into his 
own pocket. Several little trifles, which Tom 
had treasured chiefly beeause they had amused 
Eva, he looked upon with a contemptuous grunt, 
and tossed them over his shoulder into the river. 

Tom’s Methodist hymn-book, which, in his 
hurry, he had forgotten, he now held up and 
turned over. 

“ Humph ! pious, to be sure. So, what’s your 
name, — you belong to the church, eh?” 

“ Yes, Mas'r.” said Tom, firmly. 
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“ Well, I ‘11 soon have that oiit of you.' I have 
none o’ yer bawling, praying, singing niggers on 
my place ; so remember. Now, mind yourself,” 
he said, with a stamp and a fierce glance of his 
gray eye, directed at Tom; “/bn your church 
now’ You understand, — you’ve got to be as I 
say.” 

Something within the silent black man an¬ 
swered, No) and, as if repeated by an invisible 
voice, came the words of an old prophetic scroll, 
as Eva had often read them to him, —“Fear 
not, for I have redeemed thee. I have called 
thee by my name. Thou art mine !” 

But Simon Legree heard no voice. That voice 
is one he never shall hear. He only glared for a 
moment on the downcast face of Tom, and walked 
off. He took Tom’s -trunk, which contained a 
very neat and abundant wardrobe, to the fore¬ 
castle, where it was soon surrounded by various 
hands of the boat. With much laughing, at the 
expense of niggers who tried to be gentlemen, the 
articles very readily were sold to one and another, 
and the empty trunk finally put up at auction. 
It was a good joke, they all thought, especially 
to see how Tom looked after his things, as they 
were going this way and that; and then the auc¬ 
tion of the trunk, that was funnier than all, and 
occasioned abundant witticisms. 

This little affiir being.over, Simon sauntered up 
again to his property.. 

“ Now, Tom, 1 ’ve relieved you of any extra 
baggage, you see. Take mighty good care of 
them clothes. It T1 be long enough ’fore you get 
more. I go in for making niggers careful ; one 
suit has to do for one year, on my place.” 

Simon next walked up to the place where Em¬ 
meline was sitting, chained to another woman. 

“ Well, my dear,” he said, chucking her under 
the chin, “ keep up your spirits.” 

The involuntary look of horror, fright and 
aversion, with which thr girl.regarded him, did 
not escape his eyes. lie frowned fiercely. 

“ None o’ your shines, gal ! you ’s got to keep 
a pleasant face, when I speak to ye, — d’ye 
hear ! And you, you old yellow poco moon¬ 
shine !” lip said, giving a shove to the mulatto 
woman to whom Emmeline was chained, “ don’t 
you carry that sort of face ! You’s got to look 
chipper, I tell ye !” 

“ I say, all on yc,” he said, retreating a pace 
or two back, “ look at me, —look at me, — look 
me right in the eye, — straight, now !” said he, 
stamping his foot at every pause. 

As by a fascination, every eye was now di¬ 
rected to the glaring greenish-gray eye of Simon. 

“ Now, ” said lie, doubling his great heavy 
fist into something resembling a blacksmith’s 
hammer, ‘ d’ ye see this fist ? Heft it!” he said, 
bringing it down on Tom’s hand. “ Look at 
these yer bones ! Well, I tell ye this yer fist has 
got as hard as iron knocking down niggers. I 
never see the nigger, yet, I could n’t bring down 
with one crack,” s.iid he, bringing his fist down 
so near to the face of Tom that he winked, and 
drew b,ick. “ I don’t keep none o’ yer cussed 
overseers ; H does mv own overseeing; and I tell 
you things, is seen to. You’s every one on ye 
got to toe the mark, I tell ye ; quick, — straight. 
— the moment I speak. That’s the way to keep 
in with me. Ye won’t find no soft spot in me, 
nuwhere. So, now, mind yersclves ; for I don’t 
show no mercy !” 

The women involuntarily drew in their breath, 
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and the whole gang sat with downcast, dejected 
faces. Meanwhile, Simon turned on his heel, 
and marched up to the bar of the boat for a dram. 

“ That’s the way I begin with my niggers,” 
he said, to a gentlemanly man, who had stood by 
him dining his speech. “ It’s my system to be¬ 
gin strong, —just let ’em know what to expect.” 

“Indeed!” said the stranger, looking upon 
him with the curiosity of a naturalist studying 
some out-of-the-way specimen. 

“ Yes, indeed. I’m none o’ yer gentlemen 
planters, with lily fingefs, to slop round and be 
cheated by .some old cuss of an overseer! Just 
feel of my knuckles, now ; look at my fist. Tell 
ye, sir, the flesh on’t has come jest like a stone, 
practising on niggers, — feel on it.” 

The stranger applied his fingers to tie imple¬ 
ment in question, and simply said, 

“ ’T is hard enough; and, I suppose,” he 
added, “ practice has made your fieart just like 
it.” 

“ Why, yes, I may say so,” said Simon, with 
a hearty laugh. “ 1 reckon there’s as little soft 
in me as in any one going. Tell you, nobody 
comes it over mo ! Niggers never gets round me, 
neither with squalling nor soft soap, — that’s a 
fact.” 

“ You have a fine lot there.” 

“ Beal,” said Simon. “ There *s that Tom 
they telled me he was suthin’ uncommon.. I paid 
a little high for him, ’tendin’ him for a driver and 
a managing chap ; only get the notions out that 
he’s larnt by bein’ treated as niggers never ought 
to be, he *11 do prime ! The yellow woman I got 
took in in. I rayther>think she's sickly, but I 
shall put her through for what she ’s worth ; she 
may last a year or two. I don’t go for savin’ 
niggers. Use up, and buy more, 's my way ; — 
makes you less trouble, and I ‘m quite sure jt 
comes cheaper in the end and Simon sipped his 
glass. 

“ And how long do they generally last?” said 
the stranger. 

“ Well; donno ; ’cordin’ as their constitution is. 
Stout fellers last six or seven years ; trashy ones 
gets worked up in two or three. I used to, when 
I lust begun, have considerable trouble fussin’ witV 
’em and trying to make ’em hold out, — doetorin 
on ’em up when they *s sick, and givin’ on ’em 
clothes and blankets, and wh.it not, try in’ to keep 
’em all sort o’ decent and comfortable. Law, 
’t was n't no sort o’ use ; I lost money on ’em, 
and ’twas heaps o’ trouble. Now, you see, I 
just put ’em straight through, sick or well. When 
one nigger ’s dead, I buy another ; and I find it 
comes cheaper and easier, every way.” 

The stranger turned away, and seated himself 
beside a gentleman, who had been listening to 
the conversation with repressed uneasiness 

“You must not take that fellow to bo any 
specimen of Southern planters,” said he. 

“ I should hope not,” said the young gentleman, 
with emphasis. 

“ He is a mean, low, brutal fellow !” said the 
other. 

“ And yet your laws allow him to hold any 
number of human beings subject to his absolute 
will, without even a shadow of protection ; and, 
low as he is, you cannot say that there are not 
many such.” 

“ Well,” said the other, “ there are also many 
considerate and humane men among planters.” 

“ Granted,” said the young man ; “ but in my 
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opinion, it is ycu considerate, humane men, that 
are responsible for all the brutality and outrage 
wrought by these wretches; because, if it were 
not for your sanction and influence, the whole 
system could not keep foot-hold for an hour. If 
there were no planters except such as that one,” 
said he, pointing with his finger to Legree, who 
stood with his back to them, “ the whole thing 
would go down like a mill-stone. It is your 
respectability and humanity that licenses and 
protects his brutality.” 

“You certainly have a high opinion of my good 
nature,” said the planter, smiling; “but I ad¬ 
vise you not to talk quite so loud, as there are 
people on board the boat who might not be quite 
so tolerant to opinion as I am. You had better 
wait till I get up to my plantation, and there you 
may abuse us all, quite at your leisure.” 

The young gentleman colored and smiled, and 
the two were soon busy in a game of backgam¬ 
mon. Meanwhile, another conversation was going 
on in the lower part of the boat, between Emme¬ 
line and the mulatto woman with whom she was 
confined. As was natural, they were exchanging 
with each other some particulars of their history. 

“ Who did you belong to?” said Emmeline. 

“Well, my Mash* was Mr. Ellis, — lived on 
Levee-street. P'raps you’ve seen the house.” 

“ Was he good to you ?” said Emmeline. 

“ Mostly, till he tuk sick. He’s lain sick, off 
and on, more than six months, and been orful 
oneasy. ’Pears like he warn’t willin’ to have no¬ 
body rest, day nor night; and got so curous, 
there could n’t nobody suit him. ’Pears like he 
just grew crosser, every day ; kep me up nights 
till I got farly beat out, and could n’t keep awake 
no longer; and cause I got to .sleep, one night, 
Lors, he talk so orful to me, and he tell me he ’d 
sell me to just the hardest master he could find ; 
and he’d promised me my freedom, too, when he 
died.” 

“ Had you any friends ?” said Emmeline. 

“ Yes, my husband, — he’s a blacksmith. 
Mas’r genTy hired him out. They took me off 
so quick. I didn’t even have time to see him ; 
and I ‘s got four children. 0, dear me!” said 
the woman, covering her face with her hands. 

It is a natural impulse, in every one, when 
they hear a tale of distress, to think of something 
to say by way of consolation. Emmeline wanted 
to say something, but she could not think of any¬ 
thing to say. What was there to be said ? As 
by a common consent, they both avoided, with 
fear and dread, all mention of the horrible man 
who was now their master. 

True, there is religious trust for even the dark¬ 
est hour. The mulatto woman was a member of 
the Methodist church, and had an unenlightened 
but very sincere spirit of piety. Emmeline had 
been educated much more intelligently, — taught 
to read and write, and diligently instructed in the 
Bible, by the care of a faithful and pious mis¬ 
tress ; yet, would it not try the faith of the 
firmest Christian, to find themselves abandoned, 
apparently, of God, in the grasp of ruthless 
violence ? How much more must it shake the 
faith of Christ’s poor little ones, weak in knowl¬ 
edge and tender in years! 

The boat moved on, — freighted with its weight 
of sorrow, — up the red, muddy, turbid current, 
through the abrupt, tortuous windings of the Red 
river ; and sad eyes gazed wearily on the steep 
red-clay banks, as they .glided by in dreary same- 
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ness. At last the boat stopped at a small town, 
and Legree, with his party, disembarked. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

DARK PLACES. 

“ The dark places of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty.” 

Trailing wearily behind a rude wagon, and 
over a ruder road, Tom and his associates faced 
onward. 

In the wagon was seated Simon Legree; and 
the two women, still fettered together, were 
stowed away with some baggage in the back part 
of it, and the w T hole company were seeking Le- 
gree’s plantation, which lay a good distance off. 

It was a wild, forsaken road, now winding 
through dreary pine barrens, where the wind 
whispered mournfully, and now over log cause¬ 
ways, through long cypress swamps, the doleful 
trees rising out of the slimy, spongy ground, hung 
with long wreaths of funereal black moss, while 
ever and anon the loathsome form of the moccasin 
snake might be seen sliding among broken stumps 
and shattered branches that lay here and there, 
rotting in the water. 

It is disconsolate enough, this riding, to the 
stranger, who, with well-filled pocket and well- 
appointed horse, threads the lonely way on some 
errand of business; but wilder, drearier, to the 
man enthralled, whom every weary step bears 
further from all that man loves and prays for. 

So one should have thought, that witnessed the 
sunken and dejected expression on those dark 
faces ; the wistful, patient weariness with which 
those sad eyes rested on object after object that 
passed them in their sad journey. 

Simon rode on, however, apparently well 
pleased, occasionally pulling away at a flask of 
spirit, which he kept in his pocket. 

“ I say, you ! ” he said, as he turned back and 
caught a glance at the dispirited faces behind 
him. “ Strike up a song, boys, — come !” 

The men looked at each other, and the “ come” 
was repeated, with a smart crack of the -whip, 
which the driver carried in his hands. Tom be¬ 
gan a Methodist hymn, 

“ Jerusalem, my happy home, 

Name ever dear to me ! 

When shall my sorrows have an end, 

Thy joys when shall —” 

“Shut up, you black cuss!” roar'ed Legree; 
“ did ye think I wanted any o’ yer infernal old 
Methodism? I say, tune up, now, something 
real rowdy, — quick ! ’ 5 

One of the other men struck up one of those 
unmeaning songs, common among the slaves. 

“ Mas’r see’d me coteh a coon, 

High, boys, high ! 

He laughed to split, — d’ ye see the moon, 

IIo! ho! ho! boys, ho! 

Ho! yo! hi — e! oh !” 

The singer appeared to make up the song to 
his own pleasure, generally hitting oh rhyme, 
without much attempt at reason ; and all the 
party took up the chorus, at intervals, 

“Ho! ho! ho! boys, ho! 

High — e — oh! high — e — oh!” 

It was sung very boisterously, and with a 
forced attempt at merriment; but no wail of 
despair, no words of impassioned prayer, could 
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have had such a depth of wop in them as the 
wild notes of the chorus. As if the poor, dumb 
heart, threatened, — prisoned, — took refuge in 
that inarticulate sanctuary of music, and found 
there a language in which to breathe its prayer 
to God ! There was a prayer in it which Simon 
could not hear.. He only heard the boys singing 
noisily, and was Avell pleased; he was making 
them “ keep up their spirits.” 

“ Well, my little dear,” said he, turning to 
Emmeline, and laying his hand on her shoulder, 
“ we ’re almost home !” 

When Legree scolded and stormed, Emmeline 
*was terrified ; but when he laid his hand on her, 
and spoke as he now did, she felt as if she had 
rather he would strike her. The expression of his 
eyes made her soul sick, and her flesh creep. Invol¬ 
untarily she clung closer to the mulatto woman 
by her side, as if she were her mother. 

“ You didn’t ever wear ear-rings,” he said, 
taking hold of her small ear with his coarse fin- 
gers. 

“No, Mas'r!” said Emmeline, trembling and 
looking down. 

“Well, I'll give you a pair, when we get 
home, if you ’re a good girl. You needn’t be so 
frightened ; I don’t mean to make you work very 
hard. You ’ll have fine times with me, and live 
like a lady, — only be a good girl.” 

Legree had been drinking to that degree that he 
was inclining to be very gracious ; and it was 
about this time that the enclosures of the planta¬ 
tion rose to view. The estate had formerly be¬ 
longed to a gentleman of opulence and taste, who 
had bestowed some considerable attention to the 
adornment of his grounds. Having died insol¬ 
vent, it had been purchased, at a bargain, by 
Legree, who used it, as he did everything else, 
merely as an implement for money-making. The 
t»lace had that ragged, forlorn appearance, which 
is always produced by the evidence that the care 
of the former owner has been left to go to utter 
decay. 

What was once a smooth-shaven lawn before 
the house, dotted here and there with ornamental 
shrubs, was now covered with frowsy tangled 
grass, with horse-posts set up, here and there, in 
it, where the turf was stamped away, and the 
ground littered with broken pails, cobs of corn, 
and other slovenly remains. Here and there, a 
mildewed jessamine or honeysuckle hung raggedly 
from some ornamental support, which had been 
pushed to one side by being used as a horse-post. 
What once was a large garden was now all grown 
over with weeds, through which, here and there, 
gome solitary exotic reared its forsaken head. What 
had been a conservatory had now no window-sashes, 
and on the mouldering shelves stood some dry, 
forsaken flower-pots, with sticks in them, whose 
dried leaves showed they had once been plants. 

The wagon rolled up a weedy gravel walk, 
under a noble avenue of China trees, whose grace¬ 
ful forms and ever-springing foliage seemed to be 
the only things there that neglect could not daunt 
or alter,—like noble spirits, so deeply rooted in 
goodness. as to flourish and grow stronger amid 
discouragement and decay. 

* The house had been large and handsome. It 
was built in a manner common at the South; a 
wide veranda of two stories running round every 
part of the house, into which every outer door 
opened, the lower tier being supported by brick 
ihllara 


But the place looked desolate and uncomfort¬ 
able ; some windows stopped up with boards, some 
with shattered panes, and shutters hanging by a 
single hinge,—all telling of coarse neglect and 
discomfort. 

Bits of hoard, straw, old decayed barrels and 
boxes, garnished the ground in all directions; and 
three or four ferocious-looking dogs, roused by the 
sound of the wagon-wheels, came tearing out, and 
were with difficulty restrained from laying hold 
of Tom and his companions, by the effort of the 
ragged servants who came after them. 

“ Ye see what ye’d get!” said Legree, caress¬ 
ing the dogs with grim satisfaction, and turning 
to Tom and his companions. “ Ye see what ye’d. 
get, if ye try to run off. These yer dogs has been 
raised to track niggers ; and they \1 jest as soon 
clrnv one on ye up as eat their supper. So, inind 
yerself! IIoav now, Sambo !” he said, to a ragged 
felloAV, without any brim to his hat, Avho was offi¬ 
cious in his attentions. “ How have things been 
going ]” 

“ Fust rate, Mas’r.” 

“ Quimbo,” said Legree to another, Avho was 
making zealous demonstrations to attract his at¬ 
tention, “ ye minded what I telled ye 1” 

“ Guess I did, did n’t 11” 

These tAvo colored men Avere the tAvo principal 
hands on the plantation. Legree had trained them 
in saA r ageness and brutality as systematically as he 
had his bull-dogs ; and, by long practice in hard¬ 
ness and cruelty, brought their Avhole nature to 
about the same range of capacities. It is a com¬ 
mon remark, and one that is thought to militate 
strongly against the character of the race, that 
the negro overseer is always more tyrannical and 
cruel than the white one. This is simply saying 
that the negro mind has been more crushed and 
debased than the Avhite. It is no more true of 
this race than of every oppressed race, the world 
over. The slave is ahvays a tyrant, if he can get 
a chance to he one. 

Legree, like some potentates we read of in his¬ 
tory, governed his plantation by a sort of resolu¬ 
tion of forces. Sambo and Quimbo cordially hated 
each other ; the plantation hands, one and all, 
cordially hated them ; and, by playing off one 
against another, he was pretty sure, through one 
or the other of the three parties, to get informed 
of Avhatever Avas on foot in the place. 

Nobody can live entirely without social inter¬ 
course ; and Legree encouraged his two black 
satellites to a kind of coarse familiarity Avith him;' - 
— a familiarity, however, at any moment liable to 
get one or the other of them into trouble ; for, on 
the slightest provocation,. one of them always 
stood ready, at a nod, to be a minister of his ven¬ 
geance on the other. 

As they stood there now by Legree, they seemed 
an apt illustration of the fact that brutal men are 
lower even than animals. Their coarse, dark, 
heavy features ; their great eyes, rolling enviiusly 
on each other; their barbarous, guttural, half¬ 
brute intonation ; their dilapidated garments flut¬ 
tering in the wind, — were all in admirable keeping 
with the vile and unwholesome character of every¬ 
thing about the place. 

“ Here, you Sambo,” said Legree, “ take these 
yer boys doAvn to the quarters ; and here’s a gal 
I’ve got for you said he, as he separated the 
mulatto woman from Emmeline, and pushed her 
toAvards him; — “I promised to bring you one 
you know.” 
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The woman gave a sudden start, and, drawing 
back, said, suddenly, 

“0, Mas’r! I left my old man in New Or¬ 
leans.” 

“ What of that, you-; won’t you want one 

here? None o’ your words, — go long!” said 
Legree, raising his whip. 

“ Come, mistress,” he said to Emmeline, “ you 
go in here with me.” 

A dark, wild face was seen, for a moment, to 
glance at the window of''the house ; and, as Legree 
opened the door, a female voice said something in 
a quick, imperative tone. Tom, who was looking 
with anxious interest after Emmeline, as she went 
in, noticed this, and heard Legree answer, angrily, 
“ You may hold your tongue ! I ’ll do as I please, 
for all you !” 

Tom heard no more ; for he was soon following 
Sambo to the quarters. The quarters was a little 
sort of street of rude shanties, in a row, in a part 
if the plantation far off from the house. They 
had a forlorn, brutal, forsaken air. Tom’s heart 
sunk when he saw them. lie had been comforting 
himself with the thought of a cottage, rude, in¬ 
deed, but one which lie might make neat and 
quiet, and where he might have a shelf for his 
Bible, and a place to be alone out of his laboring 
hours. He looked into several: they were mere 
rude shells, destitute of any species of furniture, 
except a heap of straw, foul with dirt, spread 
confusedly over the floor, which was merely the 
bare ground, trodden hard by the tramping of 
innumerable feet. 

“ Which of these will be mine?” said he, to 
Sambo, submissively. 

“ Dunno ; ken turn in here, I ’spose,” "said 
Sambo ; “ spects thar’s room for another thar ; 
tbar’s a pretty smart heap o’ niggers to each on 
em, now; sure, I dunno what I’s to do with 
more.” 

***** 

It was late in the evening when the weary 
occupants of the shanties came flocking home,— 
men and women, in soiled and tattered garments, 
surly and uncomfortable, and in no mood to look 
pleasantly on new-comers. The small village 
was alive with no inviting sounds ; hoarse, gut¬ 
tural voices contending at the hand-mills where 
their morsel of hard corn was yet to be ground 
into meal, to fit it for the cake that was to con¬ 
stitute their only supper. From the earliest 
dawn of the day, they had been in the fields, 
pressed to work under the driving lash of the 
overseers , for it was now in the very heat and 
hurry of the season, and no means was left un¬ 
tried to press every one up to the top of their 
capabilities. “True,” says the negligent lounger ; 
“picking cotton isn't hard work.” Isn’t it? 
And it isn't much inconvenience, cither, to have 
one drop of water fall on your head ; yet the 
worst torture of the inquisition is produced by 
drop after drop, drop after drop, falling moment 
after moment, with monotonous succession, on 
the same spot; and work, in itself not hard, 
becomes so, by being pressed, hour after hour, 
with unvarying, unrelenting sameness, with not 
even the consciousness of free-will to take from its 
tedionsness. Tom looked in vain among the gang, 
as they poured along, for companionable faces. 
He saw only sullen, scowling, imbruted men, and 
feeble, discouraged women, or women that were 
/iot women, — the strong pushing away the weak, 
r - the gross, unrestricted animal selfishness of 


human beings, of whom nothing good was ex¬ 
pected and desired; and who, treated in every 
way like brutes, had sunk as nearly to tneir level 
as it was possible for human beings to do. To a 
late hour in the night the sound of' the grinding 
was protracted ; for the mills were few in number 
compared with the grinders, and the weary and 
feeble ones were driven back by the strong, and 
came on last in their turn. 

“ Ho yo !” said Sambo, coming to the mulatto 
Avoman, and throAving down a bag of corn before 
her ; “ Avhat a cuss yo name ?” 

“ Lucy,” said the woman. 

“Wal, Lucy, yo my woman now. ¥o grind 
dis yer corn, and get my supper baked, ye 
har ?” 

“I an’t your woman, and I won’t be !” said 
the woman, with a sharp, sudden courage of 
despair ; “ you go long!” 

“ I ’ll kick yo, then !” said Sambo, raising his 
foot threateningly. 

“Ye may kill me, if ye choose,— the soonoi 
the better! Wish’t I was dead !” said she. 

“ I say, Sambo, } t ou go to spilin’ the hands, 
I’ll tell Mas'r o’ j'ou,” said Quimbo who was 
busy at the mill, from which he had viciously 
driven tAvo or three tired Avomen, Avho ay ere wait¬ 
ing to grind their corn. 

“ And I ’ll tell him ye Avon’t let the Avomen 
come to the mills, yo old nigger!” said Sambo. 

“ Yo jes keep to yo OAvn row.” 

Tom Avas hungry Avith his day’s journey, and 
almost faint for Avant of food. 

“Thar, yo!” said Quimbo, throwing down a ' 
coarse bag, which contained a peek of corn ; 

“ thar, nigger, grab, take car on’t, —you won’t 
get no more, dis yer Aveek.” 

Tom waited till a late hour, to get a place at 
the mills ; and then, moved by the utter weariness 
of two women, whom he saAv trying to grind their 
corn there, he ground for them, put together the 
decaying brands of the fire, where many had 
baked cakes before them, and then Avent about 
getting his oavu supper. It was a new r kind of 
Avork there, —a deed of charity, small as it Avas ; 
but it woke an answering touch in their hearts, 
— an expression of Avomanly kindness came over 
their hard faces; they mixed his cake for him, 
and tended its baking ; and Tom sat doAvn by the 
light of the fire, and drew out his Bible,— for he 
had need of comfort. 

“ What’s that ?” said one of the women. 

“ A Bible,” said Tom. 

“Good Lord! han’t seen un since I was in 
Kentuck.” 

“Was you raised in Kentuck?” said Tom, 
with interest. 

“ Yes, and well raised, too ; ne\ r er ’spected to 
come to dis yer! ’’ said the woman, sighing. 

“What’s dat ar book, any way?” said the 
other woman. 

“ Why, the Bible.” 

“ Laws a me ! what’s dat?” said the A\ T oman. 

“Do tell! you neA T er hearn on’t?” said the 
other woman. “ I used to har Missis a readin’ 
on’t, sometimes, in Kentuck ; but, laAvs o’ me ! 
we don’t har nothin’ here but crackin’ and 
swarin’.” 

“Read a piece, anyways?” said the first 
woman, curiously, seeing Tom attentively poring 
over it. 

Tom read, — “ Come unto Me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
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“ Thera's good words, enough,” said the 
woman “ who says 'em?” 

“ The Lord,” said Tom. 

“ I jest wish I know’d wliar to find Him,” said 
the woman. “ I would go ; ’pears like 1 never 
should get rested agin. My flesh is fairly sore, 
and I tremble all over, every day, and Sambo’s 
alters a jawin' at me, ’cause I does n’t pick faster ; 
and nights it’s most midnight ’fore I can get my 
supper ; and den 'pears like I don’t turn over 
and shut my eyes, ’fore I hear de horn blow to 
get up, and at it agin in de mornin’. If I knew 
whar de Lor was, I’d tell him.” 

“ lie’s here, he’s everywhere,” said Tom. 

“ Lor, you an't gwine to make me believe dat 
ar ! I know de Lord an't here,” said the woman ; 
“ 'tan't no use talking, though. I’s jest gwine 
to camp down, and sleep while I ken.” 

The women went off to their cabins, and Tom 
gat alone, by the smouldering fire, that flickered 
np redly in his face. 

The silver, fair-browed moon rose in the purple 
sky, and looked down, calm and silent, as God 
looks on the scene of misery and oppression,— 
looked calmly on the lone black man, as he sat, 
with his arms folded, and his Bible on his 
knee. 

“Is God here?” Ah, how is it possible for 
the untaught heart to keep its faith, unswerving, 
in the face of dire misrule, and palpable, unre¬ 
buked injustice ? In that simple heart waged a 
fierce conflict: the crushing sense of wrong, the 
foreshadowing of a whole life of future misery, 
the wreck of all past hopes, mournfully tossing in 
the soul's sight, like dead corpses of wife, and 
child, and friend, rising from the dark wave, and 
surging in the face of the half-drowned mariner ! 
Ah, was it easy here to believe and hold fast the 
great pass-word of Christian faith, that “ God is, 
and is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him ” ? 

Tom rose, disconsolate, and stumbled into the 
jabin that had been allotted to him. The floor 
vvas already strewn with weary sleepers, and the 
foul aiorof the place almost repelled him ; but 
the sfodavy night-dews were chill, and his limbs 
weary, and, wrapping about him a tattered 
blanket, which formed his only bed-clothing, 
he stretched himself in the straw and fell 
asleep. 

In dreams, a gentle voice came over his car; 
he was sitting on the mossy seat in the garden by 
Lake Pontchartrain, and Eva, with her serious 
eyes bent downward, was reading to him from 
the Bible ; and he heard her read, 

“ When thou passest through the waters, I 
will be with thee, and the rivers they shall not 
overflow thee; when thou walkest through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the 
flame kindle upon thee; for I am the Lord thy 
God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour.” 

Gradually the words seemed to melt and fade, 
as in a divine music; the child raised her deep 
eyes, and fixed them lovingly on him, and rays of 
warmth and comfort seemed to go from them to 
his heart; and, as if wafted on the music, she 
seemed to rise on shining wings, from which 
flakes and spangles of gold fell off like stars, and 
she was gone. 

Tom woke. Was it a dream ? Let it pass for 
one. But who shall say that that sweet young 
spirit, which in life so yearned to comfort and 
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console the distress-ed, was forbidden of God to 
assume this ministry after death ? 

It is a beautiful belief. 

That ever round our bead 
Are hovering, on angel wings. 

The spirits of the dead. 


CHAPTER XXXin. 
cassy. 

“ And behold the tears of such as were oppressed, and they had 
no comforter; and on the side of their oppressors there was 
pow^r, but they had no comforter.” — Eccl. 4 : 1. 

It took but a short time to familiarize Tom 
with all that was to be hoped or feared in his 
new way of life. He was an expert and efficient 
workman in whatever he undertook; and was, 
both from habit and principle, prompt and faith¬ 
ful. Quiet and peaceable in his disposition, he 
hoped, by unremitting diligence, to avert from 
himself at least a portion of the evils of his con¬ 
dition. He saw enough of abuse and misery to 
make him sick and weary; but he determined to 
toil on, with religious patience, committing him¬ 
self to Him that judgeth righteously, not without 
hope that some way of escape might yet be 
opened to him. 

Legvee took silent note of Tom’s availability. 
He rated him as a first-class hand; and yet he 
felt a secret dislike to him, — the native antipa¬ 
thy of bad togood. lie saw, plainly, that when, 
as was often the case, his violence and brutality 
fell on the helpless, Tom took notice of it; for, so 
subtle is the atmosphere of opinion, that it will 
make itself felt, without words ; and the opinion 
even of a slave may annoy a master. Tom in 
various ways manifested a tenderness of feeling, 
a commiseration for his fellow-suflerers, strange 
and new to them, which was watched with a 
jealous eye by Legree, He had purchased Tcm 
with a view of eventually making him a sort cf 
overseer, with whom he might, at times, intrust 
his affairs, in short absences; and, in his view, 
the first, second, and third requisite for that 
place, was hardness. Legree made up his mind, 
that, as Tom was not hard to his hand, he would 
harden him forthwith ; and some few weeks after 
Tom had been on the place, he determined to 
commence the process. 

One morning, when the hands were mustered 
for the field, Tom noticed, with surprise, a new 
comer among them, w r hose appearance excited Ins 
attention. It was a woman, tall and slenderly 
formed, with remarkably delicate hands and feet, 
and dressed in neat and respectable garments. 
By the appearance of her face, she might have 
been between thirty-five and forty ; and it was a 
face that, once seen, could never be forgotten,— 
one of those that, at a glance, seem to convey Vo 
us an idea of a wild, painful,-and romantic his¬ 
tory. Her forehead was high, and her eyebrow's 
marked with beautiful clearness. Her straight, 
w r ell-formed nose, her finely-cut mouth, and the 
graceful contour of her head and neck, showed 
that she must once have been beautiful; but her 
face w r as deeply wrinkled with lines of pain, and 
of proud and bitter endurance. Her complexion 
w r as. sallow and unhealthy, her cheeks thin, her 
features sharp, and her whole form emaciated. 
But her eye was the most remarkable feature, — 
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so large, so heavily black, overshadowed by long 
lashes of equal darkness, and so wildly, mourn¬ 
fully despairing. There was a fierce pride and 
defiance in every line of her face, in every curve 
of the flexible lip, in every motion of her body; 
but in her eye was a deep, settled night of an¬ 
guish.— an expression so hopeless and unchang¬ 
ing as to contrast fearfully with the scorn and 
pride expressed by her whole demeanor. 

Where she‘came from, or who she was, Tom 
did not know. The first he did know, she was 
walking by his side, erect and proud, in the dim 
gray of the dawn. To the gang, however, she 
was known; for there was much looking and 
turning of heads, and a smothered yet apparent 
exultation among the miserable, ragged, half- 
starved creatures by whom she was surrounded.. 

“ Got to come to it, at last,— grad of it!” said 
one 

“lie! he! he !” said another; “you’ll know 
how good it is, Misse !” 

“ We ’ll see her work!” 

“ Wonder if she’ll get a cutting up, at night, 
like the rest of us?” 

“ I’d be glad to see her down for a flogging, 

I ’ll be bound!” said another. 

The woman took no notice of these taunts, but 
walked on, with the same expression of angry 
scorn, as if she heard nothing. Tom had always 
lived among refined and cultivated people, and he 
felt intuitively, from her air and bearing, that 
she belonged to that class ; but how or why she 
could be fallen to those degrading circumstances, 
he could not tell. The woman neither looked at 
him nor spoke to him, though, all the way to the 
field, she kept close at his side. 

' .Tom was soon busy at his work; but, as the 
woman w T as at no great distance from him, he 
often glanced an eye to her, at her work. He 
saw, at a glance, that a native adroitness and 
handiness made the task to her an easier one 
than it proved to many. She picked very fast 
and very clean, and with an air of scorn, as if she 
despised both the work and the disgrace and 
humiliation of the circumstances in which she 
was placed. 

In the course of the day, Tom was working 
near the mulatto woman who had been bought in 
the same lot with himself. She was evidently in 
a condition of great suffering, and Tom often 
heard her praying, as she wavered and trembled, 
and seemed about to fall down. Tom silently, as 
he came near to her, transferred several handfuls 
of cotton from his own sack to hers. 

“ 0, don’t, don't!” said the woman, looking 
surprised ; “ it ’ll get you into trouble.” 

Just then Sambo came up. He seemed to have 
a special spite against this woman; and, flour¬ 
ishing his whip, said, in brutal, guttural tones, 
“What dis yer, Luce,—foolin’ a’?” and, with 
the word, kicking the woman with his heavy eow- 
hide shoe, he struck Tom across the face with his 
whip. 

Tom silently resumed his task; but the woman, 
before at the last point of exhaustion, fainted/ 

“I’ll bring her to!” said the driver, with a 
brutal grin. “I’ll give her something better 
than camphire !” and, taking a pin from his coat- 
sleeve, he buried it to the head in her flesh. The 
woman groaned, and half rose. “ Get up, you 
beast, and work, will yer, or I ’ll show yer a trick 
'nore.” 

The woman seemed stimulated, for a few mo¬ 


ments, to an unnatural strength and woiked with 
desperate eagerness. 

“ See that you keep to dat ar,” said the man, 
“ or yer ’ll wish yer’s dead to-night, I rekin !” 

“That I do now!” Tom heard her say; and 
again he heard her say, “ 0, Lord, liow long! 
0, Lord, why don’t you help us?” 

At the risk of all that he might suffer, Tom 
came forward again, and put all the cotton in his 
sack into the woman’s. 

“0, you mustn’t! yon donno what they ’ll do 
to ye !” said the woman. 

“I can bar it!” said Tom, “ better’n you;” 
and he was at his place again. It passed in a 
moment. 

Suddenly, the stranger woman whom we have 
described, and who had, in the course of her 
work, come near enough to hear Tom’s last words, 
raised her heavy black eyes, and fixed them, for a 
second, on him ; then, taking a quantity of cotton 
from her basket, she placed it in his. 

“You know nothing about this place,” she 
said, “or yon wouldn’t have done that. When 
you ’ve been here a month, you ’ll be done help¬ 
ing anybody ; you ’ll find it hard to take care of 
your own skin!” 

“The Lord forbid, Missis!” said Tom, using 
instinctively to his field companion the respectful 
form proper to the high-bred with whom he had 
lived. 

“ The Lord never visits these parts,” said the 
woman, bitterly, as she went nimbly forward 
with her work ; and again the scornful smile 
curled her lips. 

But the action of the woman had been seen by 
the driver, across the field; and, flourishing his 
whip, he came up to her. 

“What! what!” he said to the woman, with 
an air of triumph, “you a foolin’T Go along! 
yer under me now, — mind yerself, or yer ’ll 
cotch it!” 

A glance like sheet-lightning suddenly flashed 
from those black eyes; and, facing about, with 
quivering lip and dilated nostrils, she drew her¬ 
self up, and fixed a glance, blazing with rage and 
scorn, on the driver. 

“Dog!” she said, “touch me, if you dare! 
I’ve power enough, yet, to have you torn by the 
dogs, burnt alive, cut to inches ! 1 ’ve only to say 

the word ! ’ ’ 

“ What de devil you here for, den?” said the 
man, evidently cowed, and sullenly reti’eatmg a 
step or two. “Didn't mean no harm, Misse 
Gussy!” 

“ Keep your distance, then !” said the woman. 
And, in truth, the man seemed greatly inclined to 
attend to something,at the other end of the field, 
and started off in quick time. 

The woman suddenly turned to her work, and 
labored with a despatch that was perfectly aston¬ 
ishing to Tom. She seemed to work by magic. 
Before the day was through, her basket was filled, 
crowded down, and piled, and she had several 
times put largely into Tom’s. Long after dusk, 
the •whole weary train, with their baskets on their 
heads, defiled up to the building appropriated to 
the storing and weighing the cotton. Legree Avas 
there, busily conversing Avith the two drKers. 

44 Dat ar Tom’s gwine to make a powerful deal o’ 
trouble ; kept a puttin’ into Lucy’s basket.— One 
o’ these yer dat will get all dcr niggers to feelin’ 
’bused, if Mas’r don’t wateh him!” said Sambo. 

“Hey-dey! The black cuss! ' said Legree 
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“He’ll have to get a breaking in, won’t he, 
boys?” 

Both negro?s grinned a horrid grin, at this in¬ 
timation. 

“ Ay, ay! let Mas’r Legree alone, for breakin’ 
in! De debil heseif couldn’t beat Mas’r at* 
chit!” said Quimbo. 

“Wal, boys, the best way is to give him the 
flogging to do, till he gets over his notions. Break 
him in !” 

“ Lord, Mas’r 'll have hard work to get dat out 
o’ him !” 

“It’ll have to come out of him, though!” 
said Legree, as he rolled his tobacco in his 
mouth. 

“Now, dar'sLucy,—the aggravatinist, ugli¬ 
est wench on de place !” pursued Sambo. 

“Take care, Sam; I shall begin to think 
what’s the reason for your spite agin Lucy.” 

“ Well, Mas'r knows she’s sot herself up agin 
Mas'r, and would n't have me, when he telled her 
to.” 

“ I'd a flagged her into ’i,” said Legree, spit¬ 
ting, “ onlj there’s such a press o’ work, it 
don't seem Avuth a while to upset her jist now. 
She’s slender; but these yer slender gals will 
bear half killin’ to get their own way!” 

“ Wal, Lucy was real aggravatin’ and lazy, 
sulkin’ round ; would n’t do nothin’, — and Tom 
he tuck up for her.” 

“ He did, eh ! Wal, then, Tom shall have the 
pleasure of flogging her. It ’ll he a good prac¬ 
tice for him, and he won't put it on to the gal 
like you devils, neither.” 

“ Ho, ho! haw! haw! haw!” laughed both 
the sooty wretches; and the diabolical sounds 
seemed, in truth, a not unapt expression of the 
fiendish character which Legree gav£ them. 

“ Wal, hut, Mas’r, Tom and Misse Cassy, and 
dey among ’em, filled Lucy’s basket. I ruther 
guess der weight’s in it, Mas'r !” 

“I do the weighing /” said Legree, emphati¬ 
cally. . 

Both the drivers again laughed their diabolical 
laugh. 

“ So !” he added, “ Misse Cassy did her day’s 
work.” 

“She picks like de debil and all his angels !” 

“She’s got’em all in her, I believe!” said 
Legree; and, growling a brutal oath, he pro¬ 
ceeded to the weighing-room. 

***** 

Slowly the weary, dispirited creatures wound 
their way into the room, and, with crouching i.e- 
luctance, presented their baskets to he weighed. 

Legree noted on a slate, on the side of which 
was pasted a list of names, the amount. 

Tom’s basket was weighed and approved; and 
he looked, with an anxious glance, for the success 
of the woman he had befriended. 

Tottering with weakness, she came forward, 
and delivered her basket. It was of full weight, 
as Legree well perceived ; but, affecting anger, he 
said, 

“ What, you lazy beast! short again! stand 
aside, — you ’ll catch it, pretty soon !” 

The woman gave a groan of utter despair, and 
sat down on a board. The person who had been 
called Misse Cassy now came forward, and, with 
a haughty, negligent air, delivered her basket. 
As she delivered it, Legree looked in her eyes 
with a sneering yet inquiring glance. 

She fixed her black eyes steadily on him, her | 


lips moved slightly and she said something in 
French. What it was, no one knew; but 
Legree’s face became perfectly demoniacal in its 
expression, as she spoke ; he half raised his hand, 
as if to strike, — a gesture which she regarded 
with fierce disdain, as she turned and walked 
away. 

“And now,” said Legree, “come here, you 
Tom. You see, I telled ye I didn’t buy ye jest 
for the common work ; I mean to promote ye, 
and make a driver of ye ; and to-night ye may 
jest as well begin to get yer hand in. Now, ye 
jest take this yer gal and flog her; ye’ve seen 
enough on 't to know hiw.” 

“ I beg Mas’r’s pardon,” said Tom ; “ hopes 
Mas’r won't set me at that. It’s what I an’t 
used to, — never did, — and ean’t do, no way 
possible.” 

“ Ye ’ll larn a pretty smart chance of things 
ye never did know, before I’ve done with ye!” 
said Legree, taking up a cow-hide, and striking 
Tom a heavy blow across the cheek, and follow¬ 
ing up the infliction by a shower of blows. 

“There!” he said, as he stopped to rest; 
“ now, will ye tell me ye can't do it ?” 

“ Yes, Mas’r” said Tom, putting up his hand, 
to wipe the blood, that trickled down kis face. 
“ I’m willin’ to work, night and day, and. work 
while there 's life and breath in me ; but this yer 
thing I can’t feel it right to do ; —and, Mas’r, I 
never shall do it, — never! ” 

Tom had a remarkably smooth, soft voice, and 
a habitually respectful manner, that had given 
Legree an idea that he would be cowardly, and 
easily subdued. When he spoke these last 
words, a thrill of amazement went*tlirough every 
one ; the poor woman clasped her hands, and 
said “0 Lord!” and every one involunta.-ily 
looked at each other and drew in their breath, as 
if to prepare for the storm that was about to 
burst. 

Legree looked stupefied and confounded; but 
at last burst forth, — 

“ What! ye blasted black beast! tell me ye 
don't think it right to do what I tell ye ! AY hat 
have any of you cussed cattle to do with thinking 
what’s right? I’ll put a stop to it! Why, 
what do ye think ye are ? May be ye think ye 'r 
a gentleman, master Tom, to be a telling your 
master what’s right, and what an't! So you 
pretend it’s wrong to flog the gal!” 

“ I think so, Mas'r,” said Tom ; “ the poor crit- 
tur’s sick and feeble; ’twould be downright 
cruel, and it’s what I never will do, nor begin to. 
Mas'r, if yon mean to kill me, kill me ; but, as to 
my raising my band agin any one here, I never 
shall, — I ’ll die first!” 

Tom spoke in a mild voice, but with a decision 
that could not be mistaken. Legree shook with 
anger; his greenish eyes glared fiercely, and his 
very whiskers seemed to curl with passion ; but, 
like some ferocious beast, that plays w.-th its 
viptim before he devours it, he kept back his 
strong impulse to proceed to immediate violence., 
and broke out in bitter raillery. 

* “ Well, here’s a pious dog, at last, let down 
among us sinners! — a saint, a gentleman, and 
no less, to talk to us sinners about our sins 1 
Powerful holy critter, he must be! Here, you 
rascal, you make believe to be so pious, —did n’t 
you never hear, out of yer Bible, ‘ Servants, obey 
yer masters ’ ? An’t I yer master ? Did n't I pay 
1 down twelve hundred dollars cash, for all there is 
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inside yer old cussed black shell 1 An't yer mine, 
now, body and soul ?” he said, giving Tom a vio¬ 
lent kick with his heavy boot; “ tell me!” 

In the very depth of physical suffering, bowed 
by brutal oppression, this question shot a gleam 
of joy and triumph through Tom’s soul. He sud¬ 
denly stretched himself up, and, looking earnest¬ 
ly to heaven, while the tears and blood that 
flowed down his face mingled, he exclaimed, 

“No! no! no! my soul an’t yours, Mas’r ! 
You have n’t bought it, — ye can’t buy it! It’s 
been bought and paid for by one that is able to 
keep it! —no matter, no matter, you can’t harm 
me !” 

“ I can’t!” said Legree, with a sneer; “ we ’ll 
see,—we’ll see! Here, Sambo, Quiinbo, give 
this dog such a breakin’ in as he won’t get over, 
this month!” 

The two gigantic negroes that now laid hold of 
Tom, with fiendish exultation in their faces, might 
have formed no unapt personification of powers of 
darkness. The poor woman screamed with appre¬ 
hension, and all rose, as by a general impulse, 
while they dragged him unresisting from the 
place. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

TnE quadroon’s story. 

“ And behold the tears of such as are oppressed ■ and on the 
side of their oppressors there was power. Wherefore I praised 
the dead that are already dead more than the living that are yet 
alive.”— Eccl. 4: 1. 

It was late at night, and Tom lay groaning and 
bleeding alone, in an old forsaken room of the gin- 
house, among pieces of broken machinery, piles 
of damaged cotton, and other rubbish which had 
there accumulated. 

The night was damp and close, and the thick 
air swarmed with myriads of mosquitos, which 
increased the restless torture of his wounds; 
whilst a burning thirst — a torture beyond all 
others — filled up the uttermost measure of phys¬ 
ical anguish. 

“ 0, good Lord ! Do look down, — give me the 
victory ! —give me the victory over all !” prayed 
poor Tom, in his anguish. 

A footstep entered the room, behind him, and 
the light of a lantern flashed on his eyes. 

“Who’s there'? 0, for the Lord’s massy, 
please give me some water !” 

The woman Gassy — for it was she — set down 
her lantern, and, pouring water from a bottle, 
raised his head, and gave him drink. Another 
and another cup were drained, with feverish ea¬ 
gerness. 

“ Drink all ye want,” she said ; “ I knew how 
it would be. It is n’t the first time I’ve been 
out in the night, carrying water to such as you.” 

“ Thank you, Missis,” said Tom, when he had 
done drinking. 

“ Don’t call me Missis ! I’m a miserable 
slave, like yourself, — a lower one than you can 
ever be !” said she, bitterly ; “ but now,” said 
she, going to the door, and dragging in a small 
pallaise, over which she had spread linen cloths 
wet with cold water, “ try, my poor fellow, to 
roll yourself on to this.” 

Stiff with wounds and bruises, Tom was a long 
tini3 in accomplishing this movement; hut, when 
done, he felt a sensible relief from the cooling 
application to his wounds. 
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The woman, whom long practice with the vie 
tims of brutality had made familiar with many 
healing arts, went on to make many applications 
to Tom’s wounds, by means of which he was soon 
somewhat relieved. 

“ Now,” said the woman, when she had raised 
his head on a roll of damaged cottdn, which 
served for a pillow, “ there’s the best I can do 
for you.” 

Tom thanked her; and the woman, sitting 
down on the floor, drew up her knees, and em¬ 
bracing them with her arms, looked fixedly before 
her, with a bitter and painful expression of coun¬ 
tenance. Iler bonnet fell back, and long wavy 
streams of black hair fell around her singular and 
melancholy face. 

“ It’s no use, my poor fellow!” she broke out, 
at last, “ it’s of no use, this you’ve been trying 
to do. You are a brave fellow,—you had the 
right on your side ; but it’s all in vain, and out 
of the question, for you to struggle. You are in 
the devil’s hands ; —he is the strongest, and you 
must give up!” 

Give up! and had not human weakness and 
physical agony whispered that, before ? Tom 
started ; for the bitter woman, with her wild eyea 
and melancholy voice, seemed to him an embodi¬ 
ment of the temptation with which he had been 
wrestling. 

“ 0 Lord! 0 Lord !” he groaned, “ how can I 
give up ?” 

“There’s no use calling on the Lord,—he 
never hears,” said the woman, steadily; “ there 
isn’t any God, 1 believe; or, if there is, he’a 
taken sides against us. All goes against us, 
heaven and earth. Everything is pushing us into 
hell. Why should n’t we go ? ! ’ 

Tom closed his eyes, and shuddered at the dark, 
atheistic words. 

“ You see,” said the woman, “ you don’t know 
anything about it ; — I do. I’ve been on this 
place five years, body and soul, under this man’s 
foot; and I hate him as I do the devil! Here 
you are, on a lone plantation, ten miles from 
any other, in the swamps; not a white person 
here, who could testify, if you were burned alive, 
— if you were scalded, cut into inch-pieces, set up 
for the dogs to tear, or hung up and whipped to 
death. There’s no law here, of God or man, that 
can do you, or any one of us, the least good ; and 
this man,— there’s no earthly thing that he ’s too 
good to do. I could make any one’s hair rise, and 
their teeth chatter, if I should only tell what I’ve 
seen and been knowing to here, — and it’s no 
use resisting! Did I want to live with him? 
Wasn’t I a woman delicately bred; and he — 
God in heaven ! what was he, and is he? And 
yet, I’ve lived with him, these five years, and 
cursed every moment of my life,— night and day ! 
And now he’s got a new one, — a young thing, 
only fifteen, and she brought up, she says, pious 
ly. Her good mistress taught her to read the 
Bible ; and she’s brought her Bible here — to 
hell with her!” — and the woman laughed a 
wild and doleful laugh, that rung, with a strange, 
supernatural sound, through the old ruined shed. 

Tom folded his hands; all was darkness and 
horror. 

“0 Jesus! Lord Jesus! have you quite for¬ 
got us poor critturs?” burst forth, at last; — 
“ help, Lord, I perish !” 

The woman sternly continued : 

“And what ai$ these miserable low dogs you 
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work with, that you should suffer on their ac¬ 
count? Every one of them would turn against 
you, the first time they got a chance. They are 
all of ’em as low and cruel to each other as they 
ean be ; there ’s no use in your suffering to keep 
from hurting them.” 

“Poor eritturs!” said Tom, — “what made 
’em cruel?—and, if I give out, I shall get used 
to’t, and grow, little by little, just like ’em !' No, 
no, Missis! I’ve lost everything, — wife, and 
children, and home, and a kind Mas'r,— and he 
would have set me free, if he’d only lived a week 
longer; I’ve lost everything in this world, and 
it’s clean gone, forever, — and. now I can’t lose 
heaven, too; no, I can’t get to be -wicked, besides 
aH!” 

“ But it can’t be that the Lord will lay sin to 
our account,” said the woman ; “ he won’t charge 
it to us, when we ’re forced to it; he ’ll charge it 
to them that drove us to it.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, “but that won’t keep us 
from growing wicked. If I get to be as hard¬ 
hearted as that ar’ Sambo, and as wicked, it won’t 
make much odds to me how I come so ; it’s the 
'icin' 50 , — that ar’s what I’m a dreadin’.” 

The woman fixed a wild and startled look on 
Tom, as if a new thought had struck her; and 
then, heavily groaning, said, 

‘ ‘ 0 God a’ mercy! you speak the truth ! 0 — 

0 — 0 !”— and, with groans, she fell on the floor, 
like one crushed and writhing under the extremity 
of mental anguish. 

There was a silence, a while, in which the 
breathing of both parties could be heard, when 
Tom faintly said, “0, please, Missis!” 

The woman suddenly rose up, with her face 
composed to its usual stern, melancholy expres¬ 
sion. 

“ Please, Missis, I saw ’em throw my coat in 
that ar’ corner, and in my coat-pocket is my 
Bible ; — if Missis would please get it for me.” 

Cassy went and got it. Tom opened, at once, 
to a heavily-marked passage, much worn, of the 
last scenes in the life of Him by whose stripes we 
are healed. 

“ If Missis would only be so good as read that 
ar’, — it's better than water.” 

Cassy took the book, with a dry, proud air, 
and looked over the passage. She then read 
aloud, in a soft voice, and with a beauty of in¬ 
tonation that was peculiar, that touching account 
of anguish and of glory. Often, as she read, her 
voice faltered, and sometimes failed her altogether, 
when she would stop, with an air of frigid com¬ 
posure, till she had mastered herself. "When she 
came to the touching words, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not w r hat they do,” she 
threw down the book, and, burying her face in 
the heavy masses of her hair, she sobbed aloud, 
with a convulsive violence. 

Tom w'as w r eeping, also, and occasionally utter¬ 
ing a smothered ejaculation. 

“ If we only could keep up to that ar’!” said 
Tom; — “it seemed to come so natural to him, 
and we have to fight so hard for’t! 0 Lord, 
help us ! 0 blessed Lord Jesus, do help us !” 

“ Missis,” said Tom, after a while, “ I can see 
that, somehow, you ’re quite ’hove me in every¬ 
thing ; but there’s one thing Missis might learn 
even from poor Tom. Ye said the Lord took sides 
against us, because he lets us be ’bused and 
knocked round ; but ye see what come on his own 
Son, — the blessed Lord of Glory, — wan’t he 


allays poor? and have we, any on us, yet come 
so low as he come ? The Lord han't forgot us, — 

I’m sartin’ o’ that ar’. If wo suffer with him, 
we shall also reign, Scripture says; but, if we 
deny him, he also will deny us. Didn’t they 
all suffer? — the Lord and all his? It tells how 
they was stoned and saw r n asunder, and wandered 
about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, and was 
destitute, afflicted, tormented. Sufferin’ an’t no 
reason to make us think the Lord’s turned agin 
us; but jest the contrary, if only w T e hold on to 
him, and does n't give up to sin.” 

“ But why does he put us where we can’t help 
but sin?” said the woman. 

“ I think we can help it,” said Tom. 

“You’ll see,” said Cassy; “ what ’ll you do? 
To-m6rrow they ’ll be at you again. I know ’em; 
I’ve seen all their doings ; I can’t bear to think 
of all they ’ll bring you to ; —and they ’ll make 
you give out, at last!” * 

“ Lord Jesus !” said Tom, “ you will take care 
of my soul! 0 Lord, do!—don’t let me give 
out!” 

“0 dear!” said Cassy; “I’ve heard all this 
crying and praying before ; and yet, they ’ve/been 
broken down, and brought under. There’s Em¬ 
meline, she’s trying to hold on, and you’re try¬ 
ing,— but what use? You must give up, or be 
killed by inches.” 

“Well, then, I trill die!” said Tom. “Spin 
it out as long as they can, they can’t help my 
dying, some time!—and, after that, they can’t 
do no more. I’m clar, I *m set! I know the 
Lord ’ll help me, and bring me through.” 

The woman did not answer; she sat with her 
black eyes intently fixed on the floor. 

“ May be it’s the way,” she murmured to her¬ 
self; “but those that have given up, there’s no 
hope for them!—none! We live in filth, and 
grow loathsome, till we loathe ourselves! And 
Ave long to die, and we don't dare to kill our 
selves ! — No hope ! no hope ! no hope ! — this 
girl now,—just as old as I w T as ! 

“ You see me now,” she said, speaking to Tom 
very rapidly; “see wdiat I am! Well, I was 
brought up in luxury; the first I remember is, 
playing about, w r hen I was a child, in splendid 
parlors;—wdien I was kept dressed up like a 
doll, and company and visitors used to praise me. 
There was a garden opening from the saloon win¬ 
dow's ; and there I used to play hide-and-go-seek, 
under the orange-trees, with my brothers and 
sisters. I w r ent to a convent, and there I learned 
music, French and embroidery, and what not; and 
w'hen I w T as fourteen, I came out to my father’s 
funeral. lie died very suddenly, and wnen the 
property came to be settled, they found that there 
w'as scarcely enough to cover the debts ; and when 
the creditors took an inventory of the property, I 
w r as set dow r n in it. My mother was a slave 
woman, and my father had always meant to set 
me free ; but he had not done it, and so I was set 
down in the list. I’d always know'n w'ho I was, 
but never thought much about it. Nobody ever 
expects that a strong, healthy man is a going to 
die. My father was a well man only four hours 
before he died ; — it was one of the first cholera 
eases in New Orleans. The day after the funeral, 
my father’s wife took her children, and went up 
to her father’s plantation. I thought they treated 
me strangely, but didn’t know. There w r as a 
young law'yer who they left to settle the busi¬ 
ness ; and he came every day, and w'as about the 
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house, and spoke very politely to me. He brought 
with him, one day, a young man, whom T thought 
the handsomest I had ever seen. I shall never 
forget that evening. I walked with him in the 
garden. I was lonesome and full of sorrow, and 
he was so kind and gentle to me ; and he told me 
that he had seen me before I went to the eonvent, 
and that he had loved me a great while, and that 
he would be my friend and protector; —in short, 
though he didn't tell me, he had paid two thou¬ 
sand dollars for me, and I was bis property ; — I 
beeame his willingly, for I loved him. Loved !” 
said the woman, stopping. “ 0 how I did love 
that man! How I love him now, — and always 
shall, while I breathe! He was so beautiful, so 
high, so noble! lie put me into a beautiful 
house, with servants, horses, and carriages, and 
furniture, and dresses. Everything that money 
could buy, he gave me ; but I did n’t set any 
value on all that, — I only cared for him. I 
loved him better than my God and my own soul; 
and, if I tried, I couldn’t do any other way from 
what he wanted me to. 

“ I wanted only one thing — I did want him to 
marry me. I thought, if he loved me as he said 
he did, and if I was what he seemed to think I 
was, he would be willing to marry me and set me 
free. But he convinced me that it would be im¬ 
possible ; and he told me that, if we were only 
faithful to each other, it was marriage before 
God. If that is true, wasn’t I that man’s wife ? 
Wasn’t I faithful \ For seven years, didn't I 
study every look and motion, and only live and 
breathe to please him 1 He had the yellow fever, 
and for twenty days and nights I watehed with 
him. I alone, — and gave him all his medieine, 
and did everything for him; and then he called 
me his good angel, and said I'd saved his life. 
We had two beautiful children. The first was a 
boy, and we called him Henry. He was the im¬ 
age of his father, — he had sueh beautiful eyes, 
such a forehead, and his hair hung all in curls 
around it; and he had all his father’s spirit, and 
his talent, too. Little Elise, he said, looked like 
me. He used to tell me that I was the most 
beautiful woman in Louisiana, he was so proud 
"*f me and the children. He used to love to have 
dress them up, and take them and me about 
in vin open carriage, and hear the remarks that 
people would make on us; and he used to fill my 
ears constantly with the fine things that were 
said in praise of me and the children. 0, those 
were happy days ! 1 thought I was as happy as 

any one eould be ; but then there came evil times. 
He had a cousin come to New Orleans, who was 
his particular friend, — he thought all the world 
of him; — but, from the first time I saw him, I 
couldn’t tell why, I dreaded him ; for I felt sure 
he was going to bring misery on us. He got Henry 
to going out with him, and often he would not 
come home nights till two or three o’clock. I did 
not dare say a word; for Henry was so high- 
spirited, I was afraid to. He had got him to the 
gaming-houses ; and he was one of the sort that, 
when lie onee got a going there, there was no 
holding back. And then he ^introduced him to 
another lady, and I saw soon that his heart was 
gone from me. He never told me, but I saw-it, 
— I knew it, day after day, I felt my heart 
breaking, but I could not say a word ! At this, 
the wretch offered to buy me and the children of 
Henry, to eh lr off his gamljing debts, which 


stood in the way of his marrying as he wished 
— and he sold us. He told me, one day, that he 
had business in the eountry, and should be gone 
two or three weeks. He spoke kinder than usual, 
and said he should come back; but it didn’t 
deeeive me. I knew that the time had come ; I 
was just like one turned into stone; I couldn’t 
speak, nor shed a tear. He kissed me and kissed 
the children, a good many times, and went out. 
I saw him get on his horse, and I watehed him 
till he w T as quite out of sight; and then I fell 
down, and fainted. 

“ Then he came, the eursed wretch! he came 
to take possession. He told me that he had 
bought me and my children ; and showed me the 
papers. I eursed him before God, and told him 
I’d die sooner than live with him. 

“ ‘ Just as you please,’ said lie ; ‘ but if you 
don't behave reasonably, I 'll sell both the chil¬ 
dren, where you shall never see them again.’ He 
told me that he always had meant to have me, 
from the first time he saw me ; and that he had 
drawn Henry on, and got him in debt, on purpose 
to make him willing to sell me. That he got him 
in love with another woman ; and that I might 
know, after all that, that he should not give up 
for a few airs and tears, and things of that sort. 

“ I gave up, for my hands were tied. He had 
my children ; — whenever I resisted his will any¬ 
where, he would talk about selling them, and he 
made me as submissive as he desired. 0, what 
a life it was ! to live with my heart breaking, 
every day, — to keep on, on, on, loving, when it 
was only misery; and to be bound, body and 
soul, to one I hated. I used to love to read to 
Henry, to play to him, to waltz with him, and 
sing to him; but everything I did for this one 
was a perfect drag, — yet I was afraid to refuse 
anything. He was very imperious, and harsh to 
the children. Elise was a timid little thing ; but 
Henry was bold and high-spirited, like his father, 
and he had never been brought under, in the 
least, by any one. He was always finding fault, 
and quarrelling with him ; and I used to live in 
daily fear and dread. 1 tried to make the child 
respectful; I tried to keep them apart, for I held 
on to those children like death ; but it did no 
good. He sold both those children. He took me to 
ride, one day, and when I came home, they were 
nowhere to be found! He told me he had sold 
them ; he showed me the money, the price of their 
blood. Then it seemed as if all good forsook me 
I raved and cursed, — cursed God and man ; and, 
for a while, I believe, he really was afraid of me 
But he didn't give up so. lie told me that my 
children w'ere sold, but whether I ever saw their 
faees again, depended on him ; and that, if I 
w r as n’t quiet, they should smart for it. Well, 
you can do anything with a woman, when you ’ve 
got her children. lie made me submit; he made 
me be peaeeable; he flattered me with hopes 
that, perhaps, he w r 'ould buy them back ; and so 
things went on, a week or two. One day, I was 
out wulking, and passed by the ealaboose; I saw 
a crowd about the gate, and heard a child’s voiee, 
— and suddenly my Henry broke aw r ay from two 
or three men who were holding him, and ran, 
sereaming, and caught my dress. They came up 
to him, svcearing dreadfully; and one man, whose 
face I shall never forget, told him that he would n’t 
get aw r ay so; that he w r as going with him into 
the calaboose, and he’d get a lesson there he’d 
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never forget. I tried to beg and plead, — they 
only laughed ; the poor boy screamed and looked 
into my face, and held on to me, until, in tearing 
him off, they tore the skirt of my dress half 
away; and they carried him in, screaming 
‘ Mother! mother ! mother !’ There was one man 
stood there seemed to pity me. I offered him all 
the money I had, if he’d only interfere. He 
shook his*' head, and said that the man said the 
boy had been impudent and disobedient, ever 
since he bought him ; that he was going to break 
him in, once for all. I turned and ran ; and 
every step of the way, I thought that I heard 
him scream. I got into the house; ran, all out 
oi breath, to the parlor, where I found Butler. I 
told him, and begged him to go and interfere, 
lie only laughed, and told me the boy had got 
his deserts. He’d got to be broken in, — the 
soonei the better; ‘what did I expect V he 
asked. 

“ It seemed to me something in my head 
snapped, at that moment. I felt dizzy and furious. 
I remember seeing a great sharp bowie-knife on 
the table; I remember something about catching 
it, and flying upon him ; and then all grew dark, 
and I didn’t know any more — not for days and 
days. 

“ When I came to myself, I was in a nice room, 
— but not mine. An old black woman teuded 
me ; and a doctor came to see me, and there was a 
great deal of care taken of me. After a while, I 
found that he had gone away, and left me at this 
house to lie sold ; and that's why they took such 
pains with me. 

“ I did n’t mean to get well, and hoped I 
should n't; but, in spite of me, the fever went off, 
and I grew healthy, and Anally got up. Then, 
they made me dress up, everyday ; and gentlemen 
used to come in and stand and smoke their cigars, 
and look at me, and ask questions, and debate my 
price. I was so gloomy and silent, that none of 
them wanted me. They threatened to whip me, 
if I was n't gayer, and did n't take some pains to 
make myself agreeable. At length, one day, came 
a gentleman named Stuart. He seemed to have 
some feeling for me; he saw that something 
dreadful was on my heart, and he came to see mo 
alone, a great many times, and finally persuaded 
me to tell him. He bought me, at last, and prom¬ 
ised to do all he could to find and buy back iny 
children. He went to the hotel whore my Henry 
was ; they told him he had been sold to a planter 
up on Pearl river; that was the last that 1 ever 
heard. Then he found where njy daughter was ; 
an old woman was keeping her. He offered an 
immense sum for her, but they w r ould not sell 
her. Butler found out that it was for me he 
wanted her : and he sent me word that I should 
never have her. Captain Stuart was very kind to 
me ; he had a splendid plantation, and took me to 
it. In the course of a year, 1 had a son born. 
0, that child' —howl loved it! How just like 
my poor Henry the little thing looked ! But I 
had made up my mind, — yes, I had. I would 
never again let a child live to grow up! I took 
the little fellow in my arms, when he was two 
weeks old, and kissed him, and cried over him; 
and then I gave him laudanum, and held him close 
to my bosom, while he slept to death. How I 
mourned and cried over it! and who ever dreamed 
that it was anything but a mistake, that had made 
me give it the laudanum ? but it's one of the few 
things that I ‘m glad of, now. I am not sorry, to 
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this day ; he, at least, is out of pain. What bet¬ 
ter than death could I give him, poor child! 
After a while, the cholera came, and Captain 
Stuart died ; everybody died that wanted to live, 

— and I, — I, though I went down to death’s door, 

— I lived! Then I was sold, and passed from 
hand to hand, till I grew faded and wrinkled, and 
I had a fever ; and* then this wretch bought me, 
ani brought me here, — and here I am !” 

The woman stopped. She had hurried on 
through her story, with a wild, passionate utter¬ 
ance ; sometimes seeming to address it to Tom, 
and sometimes speaking as in a soliloquy. So 
vehement and overpowering was the force with 
which she spoke, that, for a season, Tom was 
beguiled even from the pain of his wounds, and, 
raising himself on one elbow, watched her as she 
paced restlessly up and down, her long black hair 
swaying heavily about her, as she moved. 

“ You tell me,” she said, after a pause, “'that 
there is a God, — a God that looks down and sees 
all these things. May be it’s so. The sisters in 
the convent used to tell me of a day of judgment, 
when everything is coming to light; —won’t there 
be vengeance, then ! 

“ They think it’s nothing, what we suffer,— 
nothing, what our children suffer ! It's all a 
small matter ; yet I’ve walked the streets when it 
seemed as if *1 had misery enough in my one 
heart to sink the city. I’ve wished the houses 
would fall on me, or the stones sink under me. 
Yes ! and, in the judgment day, I will stand up 
before God, a witness against those that have 
ruined me and my children, body and soul ! 

“ When I was a girl, I thought I was religious ; 
I used to love God and prayer. Now, I 'm a lost 
soul, pursued by devils that torment me day and 
night; they keep pushing me on and on — and 
I ’ll do it, too, some of these days !” she said, 
clenching her hands, while an insane light glanced 
in her heavy black eyes. “ I ’ll send him where 
he belongs, — a short way, too, — one of these 
nights, if they bum me alive for it!” .V wild, 
long laugh rang through the deserted room, and 
ended in a hysteric sob ; she threw herself on the 
floor, in convulsive sobbings and struggles. 

In a few moments, the frenzy fit seemed to pass 
off; she rose slowly, and seemed to collect herself. 

“ Can I do anything more for you, my p<5or fel¬ 
low?” she said, approaching where Tom lay; 
“ shall I give you some more water?” 

There was a graceful and compassionate sweet¬ 
ness in her voice and manner, as she said this, 
that formed a strange contrast with the former 
wildness. 

Tom drank the water, and looked earnestly and 
pitifully into her face. 

“ 0, Missis, I wish you’d go to Him that can 
give you living waters !” 

“ Go-to him! Where is he? Who is he?” 
said Cassy. 

“ Him that you read of to me, —the Lord.” 

“ 1 used to see the picture of him, over the 
altar, when I was a girl,” said Cassy, her dark 
eyes fixing themselves in an expression of mourn¬ 
ful revery ; “ but, he isn't here! there ‘s nothing 
here, but sin, and long, long, long despair ! 0 !” 

She laid her hand on her breast and drew in her 
breath, as if to lift a heavy weight. 

Tom looked as if he would speak again ; but she 
cut him short, with a decided gesture. 

“ Don’t talk, my poor fellow. Try to sleep, if 
you can.’ And, placing water in his reach, and 
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•making whatever little arrangements for his com¬ 
fort she could, Gassy left the shed. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE TOKENS. 

* And slight, withal, may be the thing3 that bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside forever •, it may be a sound, 

A flower, the wind, the ocean, which shall wound,— 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we ’re darkly bound.” 

Ckilde Harold's Pilgrimage, Can. 4. 

TnE sitting-room of Legree’s establishment was 
a large, long room, with a wide, ample fireplace. 
It had once been hung with a showy and expen¬ 
sive paper, which now hung mouldering, tom 
and discolored, from the damp walls. The place 
had that peculiar sickening, unwholesome smell, 
compounded of mingled damp, dirt and decay, 
which one often notices in close old houses. The 
wall-paper was defaced, in spots, by slops of beer 
and wine ; or garnished with chalk .memoran¬ 
dums, and long sums footed up, as if somebody 
had been practising arithmetic there. In the 
fireplace stood a brazier full of burning charcoal; 
for, though the weather was not cold, the even¬ 
ings always seemed damp and chilly in that great 
room; and Legree, moreover, wanted a place to 
light his cigars, and heat his water for punch. 
The ruddy glare of the charcoal displayed the 
confused and unpromising aspect of the room, — 
saddles, bridles, several sorts of harness, riding- 
whips, overcoats, and various articles of clothing, 
scattered up and down the room in confused vari¬ 
ety ; and the dogs, of whom we have before 
spoken, had encamped themselves among them, 
to suit their own taste and convenience. 

Legree was just mixing himself a tumbler of 
unch, pouring his hot water from a cracked and 
roken-noscd pitcher, grumbling, as he did so, 

“ Plague on that Sambo, to kick up this ycr 
cow between me and the new hands ! The fel- 
bw won’t be fit to work for a week, now, — right 
»u the press of the season!” 

“ Yes, just like you,” said a voice, behind his 
chair. It was the woman Cassy, who had stolen 
upon his soliloquy. 

“ Hah ! you she-devil! you’ve come back, 
have you ?” 

“ l ? es, I have,” she said, coolly ; “come to 
have my own way, too!” 

“ You lib, you jade ! I ’ll be up to my word. 
Either behave yourself, or stay down to the quar¬ 
ters, and fare and work with the rest.” 

“ I’d rather, ten thousand times,” said the 
woman, “ live in the dirtiest hole at the quarters, 
than be under your hoof!” 

“ But you are under my hoof, for all' that,” 
said he, turning upon her, with a savage grin ; 
“ that’s one comfort. So, sit down here on my 
knee, my dear, and hear to reason,” said he, lay¬ 
ing hold on her wrist. 

“ Simon Legree, take care !” said the woman, 
with a sharp flash of her eye, a glance so wild 
and insane in its light as to be almost appalling. 
“You ’re afraid of me, Simon,” she said, delib¬ 
erately; “and you’ve reason to be! But be 
careful, for I’ve got the devil in me!” 

The last words she whispered in a hissing tone, 
close to his ear. 

“ Get out I believe, to my soul, you have !” 


said Legree, puslvng h:r from him, and looking 
uncomfortably at 1 er. “After all, Cassy,” he 
said, “ why can’t you be friends with me, as you 
used to?” 

“Used to!” said she, bitterly. She stopped 
short, — a world of choking feelings, rising in 
her heart, keep her silent. 

Cassy had always kept over Legree the kind of 
influence that a strong, impassioned woman can 
ever keep over the most brutal man; but, of late, 
she had grown more and more irritable and rest¬ 
less, under the hideous yoke of her servitude, 
and her irritability, at times, broke out into 
raving insanity; and this liability made her a 
sort of object of dread to Legree, who had that 
superstitious licrror of insane persons which is 
common to coarse and uninstructed minds. When 
Legree brought Emmeline to the house, all the 
smouldering embers of womanly feeling flashed 
up in the worn heart of Cassy, and she took part 
with the girl ; and a fierce quarrel ensued be¬ 
tween her and Legree. Legree, in a fury, swore 
she should be put to field service, if she would 
not be peaceable. Cassy, with proud scorn, de¬ 
clared she would go to the field. And she worked 
there one day, as we have described, to show how 
perfectly she scorned the threat 

Legree was secretly uneasy all day; for Cassy 
had an influence over him from which he could 
not free himself. When she presented her bas¬ 
ket at the scales, he had hoped for some conces¬ 
sion, and addressed her in a sort of half concit- 
iatory, half scornful tone ; and she had answered 
with the bitterest contempt. 

The outrageous treatment of pdor Tom had 
roused her still more ; and she had followed Lo- 
gree to the house, with no particular intention, 
but to upbraid him for his brutality. 

“ I wish, Cassy,” said Legree, “ you ’d behave 
yourself decently.” 

“ You talk about behaving decently! And 
what have you been doing?—you, who have n’t 
even sense enough to keep from spoiling one of 
your best hands, right in the most pressing sea¬ 
son, just for your devilish temper !” 

“I was a fool, it’s a fact, to let any such 
brangle come up,” said Legree; “ but, when the 
boy set up his will, he had to be broke in.” 

“ I reckon you won’t break him in!” 

“ Won’t I?” said Legree, rising, passionately. 
“ I’d like to know if I won't! lie ’ll be the first 
nigger that ever came it round me! I’ll bic&\ 
every bone in his body, but he shall give up !” 

Just then the door opened,and Sambo entered. 
He came forward, bowing, and holding out some¬ 
thing in a paper. 

“ What’s that, you dog?” said Legree. 

“ It’s a witch thing, Mas'r !” 

“ A what?” 

“ Something that niggers gets from witches. 
Keeps ’em from feelin’ when they’s flogged. He 
had it tied round his neck, with a black string.” 

Legree, like most godless and cruel men, -was 
superstitious. He took the paper, and opened it 
uneasily. 

There dropped out of it a silver dollar, and a 
long, shining curl of fair hair, — hair which, like 
a living thing, twined itself round Legree’s fin¬ 
gers 

“ Damnation !” he screamed, in sudden pas¬ 
sion, stamping on the floor, and pulling furiously 
at the hair, as if it burned him. “ Where did 
this come from? Take it off!—burn it up! — 
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Dura it up!” he screamed, tearing it off, and 
throwing D into the charcoal “ What did you 
bring it to me for?” 

Sambo‘stood with his heavy mouth wide open, 
and aghast with wonder; and Cassy, who was 
preparing to leave the apartment, stopped, and 
looked at him in perfect amazement. 

“ Don't you bring me any more of your dev¬ 
ilish things !” said he, shaking his fist at Sambo, 
who retreated hastily towards the door; and, 
picking up the silver dollar, he sent it smashing 
through the window-pane, out into the darkness. 

Sambo was glad to make his escape. When 
he was gone, Legree seemed a little ashamed of 
his fit of alarm. He sat doggedly down in his 
chair, and began sullenly sipping his tumbler of 
punch. 

Cassy prepared herself for going out, unob¬ 
served by him ; and slipped away to minister to 
poor Tom, as we have already related. 

And what was the matter with Legree ? and 
what was there in a simple curl of fair hair to 
appall that brutal man, familiar with every form 
of cruelty ? To answer this, we must carry the 
readei backward in his history. Hard and repro¬ 
bate as the godless man seemed now, there had 
been a time when he had been rocked on the 
bosom of a mother, — cradled with prayers and 
pious hymns, -his now seared brow bedewed 
with the waters of holy baptism. In early child¬ 
hood, a fair-haired woman had led him, at the 
sound of Sabbath bell, to worship and to pray. 
Far in New England that mother had trained her 
only son, with long, unwearied love, and patient 
prayers. Born of a hard-tempered sire, on whom 
that gentle woman had wasted a world of unval¬ 
ued love, Legree had followed in the steps of his 
father. Boisterous, unruly and tyrannical, he 
despised all her counsel, and would none of her 
reproof; and, at an early age, broke from her, to 
seek his fortunes at sea. He never came home 
but once, after; and then, his mother, with the 
yearning of a heart that must love something, 
and has nothing else to love, clung to him, and 
sought, with passionate prayers and entreaties, 
to win him from a life of sin, to his soul’s eter¬ 
nal good. 

That was Legree's day of grace: then good 
angels called him ; then he was almost persuad¬ 
ed, and mercy held him by the hand. Ilis heart 
inly relented, — there was a conflict, — but sin 
got the victory, and he set all the foree of his 
rough nature against the conviction of his con¬ 
science. He drank and swore, — was wilder and 
more brutal than ever. And, one night, when 
his mother, in the last agony of her despair, 
knelt at his feet, he spurned her from him,— 
threw her senseless on the door, and, with brutal 
curses, fled to his ship. The next Legree heard 
of his mother was, when, one night, as he was 
carousing among drunken companions, a letter 
was put into his hand. He opened it, and a lock 
of long, curling hair fell from it, and twined 
about his fingers. The letter told him his mother 
was dead, and that, dying, she blest and forgave 
him. 

There is a dread, unhallowed necromancy of 
evil, that turns things sweetest and holiest to 
phantoms of horror and affright. That pale, lov¬ 
ing mother, — her dying prayers, her forgiving 
love, — wrought in that demoniac heart of sin 
only as a damning sentence, bringing with it a 
fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indigna¬ 


tion. Legree burned the hair, and burned the 
letter ; and when he saw them hissing and crack 
ling in the flame, inly shuddered as he thought 
of everlasting fires. He tried to drink, and revel, 
and swear away the memory ; but often, in the 
deep night, whose solemn stillness arraigns the 
bad soul in forced communion with herself, he 
had seen that pale mother rising by his bedside, 
and felt the soft twining of that hair around his 
fingers, till the cold sweat would roll down his 
face, and he would spring from his bed in horror. 
Ye who have wondered to hear, in the same evan¬ 
gel, that God is love,-and that God is a consuming 
fire, see ye not how, to the soul resolved in evil, 
perfect love is the most fearful torture, the seal 
and sentence of the direst despair ? 

“Blast it!” said Legree to himself, as he 
sipped his liquor; “where did he get that? If 
it did n't look just like — whoo ! I thought I’d 
forgot that. Curse me, if I think there "s any 
such thing as forgetting anything, anyhow, - 
hang it! I’m lonesome! 1 mean to call Em 

She hates me—the monkey! I don’t cure,-- 
I 'll make her come !” 

Legree stepped out into a large entry, which 
went up stairs, by what had formerly been a 
superb winding staircase; but the passage-way 
was dirty and dreary, encumbered with boxes and 
unsightly litter. The stairs, unearpeted, seemed 
winding up, in the gloom, to nobody knew where ! 
The pale moonlight streamed through a shattered 
fanlight over the door ; the air was unwholesome 
and chilly, like that of a vault. 

Legree stopped at the foot of the stairs, and 
heard a voice singing. It seemed strange and 
ghostlike in that dreary old house, perhaps be¬ 
cause of the already tremulous state of his nerves. 
Hark ! what is it ? 

A wild, pathetic voiee chants a hymn common 
among the slaves : 

“ 0 there ’ll be mourning, mourning, mourning, 

0 there ’ll be mourning, at the judgment-seat of Christ!” 

“ Blast the girl!” said Legree. “ I *11 choke 
her! —Em ! Em !” he called, harshly ; but only 
a mocking echo from the walls answered him. 
The sweet voice still sang on • 

“ Parents and children thare shall part ! 

Parents and ehildren there shall part ? 

Shall part to meet no more !” 

And clear and loud swelled through the empty 
halls the refrain, 

“0 there ’ll be mourning, mourning, mourning. 

0 there ’ll be mourning, at the judgment-seat oi Christ! ” 

Legree stopped. lie would have been ashamed 
to tell of it, but large drops of sweat stood on his 
forehead, his heart beat heavy and thick with fear; 
he even thought he saw something white rising 
and glimmering in the "-loom before him, and 
shuddered to think what if the form of his dead 
mother should suddenly appear to him. 

“ I know one thing,” he said to himself, as he 
stumbled back in the sitting-room, and sat down ; 
“ I ’ll let that fellow alone, after this ! What did 
I want of his cussed paper? I b'lieve I am be¬ 
witched, sure enough ! I’ve been shivering and 
sweating, ever since ! Where did he get that hair? 
It could n't have been that! 1 burnt that up, I 

know I did ! It would be a joke, if hair could 
rise from the dead!” 

Ah, Legree! that golden tress was charmed, 
each hair had in it a spell of terror and remorse 
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for thee, and was used by a mightier power to 
bind thy cruel hands from inflicting uttermost 
evil on the helpless ! 

“ I say,” said Legree, stamping and whistling 
to the dogs, “ wake up, some of you, and keep me 
company ! ’ ’ but the dogs only opened one eye at 
him, sleepily, and closed it again. 

“ I ’ll have Sambo and Quimbo up here, to sing 
and dance on® of their hell dances, and keep off 
these horrid notions,” said Legree ; and, putting 
on his hat, lie went on to the veranda, and blew 
a horn, with which he commonly summoned his 
two sable drivers. 

• Legree Avas often wont, when in a gracious 
humor, to get these two worthies into his sitting- 
room, and, after warming them up with whiskey, 
amuse himself by setting them to singing, danc¬ 
ing or fighting, as the humor took him. 

It was between one and two o’clock at night, 
as Gassy was returning from her ministrations to 
poor Tom, that she heard the sound of wild 
shrieking, whooping, hallooing, and singing, 
from the sitting-room, mingled with the barking 
of dogs, and other symptoms of general uproar. 

She came up on the veranda steps, and looked 
in. Legree and both the drivers, in a state of 
furious intoxication, were singing, whooping, 
upsetting chairs, and making all manner of 
ludicrous and horrid grimaces at each other. 

She rested her small, slender hand on the win¬ 
dow-blind, and looked fixedly at them; — there 
was a world of anguish, scorn, and fierce bitter¬ 
ness, in her black eyes, as she did so. “ Would 
it be a sin to rid the world of such a wretch?” 
she said to herself. 

She turned hurriedly away, and, passing round 
to a back door, glided up stairs, and tapped at 
Emmeline’s door. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

EMMELINE AND CASST. 

Cassy entered the room, and found Emmeline 
sitting, pale with fear, in the furthest corner of i 
it. As she came in, the girl started up nervously ;! 
but, on seeing who it was, rushed forward, and 
catching her arm, said, “0, Cassy, is it you?' 
I hn so glad you ’ve come! 1 was afraid it was —. 
0, you don't know* wlmt a horrid noise there has 
been, down stairs, all this evening !” 

“ I ought to know,” said Cassy, dryly. “ I’ve 
heard it often enough.” 

“0 Cassy! do tell me, — couldn’t we get 
avyay from this place? I don’t care whette,— 
into the swamp among the snakes, — anywhere ! 
Couldn't we get somewhere away from here ?” 

“ Nowhere, but into our graves,” said Cassy. 

“ Did you °ver try?” 

“ I’ve seet enough of trying, and what comes 
of it,” said Ca*-sy 

“ I ’d he willing to live in the swamps, and 
gnaw the bark from trees. I an’t afraid of 
snakes! I \l rather have one near me than 
him,” said Emmeline, eagerly. . 

“ There have been a good many here of your 
opinion,” said Cassy ; “ but you couldn’t stay in 
the swamps,—you’d be tracked by the dogs, 
and brought back, and then — then—” 

“ What would lie do?” said the girl, looking, 
with breathless inf rest, into her face. 

“What wouldn': he dc, you’d bet. ; ,er ask,” 


said Cassy. “ lie’s learned his trade well, 
among the pirates in the West Indies. You 
would n’t sleep much, if I should tell you things 
I’ve seen, — things that he tells of, sometimes, 
for good jokes. I’ve heard screams here that I 
have n’t been able to get out of my head for 
weeks and weeks. There’s a place way out 
down by the quarters, where you can see a black, 
blasted tree, and the ground all covered with 
black ashes. Ask any one what was done there, 
and see if they will dare to tell you.” 

“ 0 ! what do you mean?” 

“ I won’t tell you. I hate to think of it. And 
I tell you, the Lord only knows what we may see 
to-morrow, if that poor fellow holds out as he’s 
begun.” 

“ Horrid !” said Emmeline, every drop of blood 
receding from her cheeks. “ 0, Cassy, do tell 
me what I shall do !” 

“ What I’ve done. Do the best you can, — do 
what you must, — and make it up in hating and 
cursing.” 

“ He wanted to make me drink some of his hate¬ 
ful brandy,” said Emmeline ; “ and I hate it so—” 

“ You ’cl better drink,” said Cassy. ** I hated 
it, too; and now I can’t live without it. One 
must have something; — things don’t look so 
dreadful, when you take that.” 

“ Mother used to tell me never to touch any 
such thing,” said Emmeline. 

“ Mother told you!” said Cassy, with a thrill¬ 
ing and bitter emphasis on the word mother. 
“What use is it for mothers to say anything? 
You are all to be bought and paid for, and your 
souls belong to whoever gets you. That’s tlio 
way it goes. I say, drink brandy ; drink all yen 
can, and it’ll make things come easier.” 

“ 0, Cassy ! do pity me !” 

“ Pity you ! — don’t I ? Have n't I a daughter, 
— Lord knows where she is, and whose she is 
now, — going the way her mother went, before* 
her, I suppose, and that her children must go, 
after her! There’s no end to the curse — for¬ 
ever ! ’ ’ 

“ I wish I’d never been bom!” said Emmeline, 
wringing her hands. 

“That’s an old wish with me,” said Cassy. 
“I’ve got used to wishing that. I’d die, if I 
, dared to,” she said, looking out into the dark¬ 
ness, with that still, fixed despair which was the 
I habitual expression of her face when at rest. 

| “ It would be wicked to kill one’s self,” said 

Emmeline. 

I “ I don’t know why, — no wickeder than things 
I we live and do, day after day. But the sisters 
I told me things, when I was in the convent, that 
make me afraid to die. If it would only be the 
end of us, why, then — ” 

Emmeline turned away, and hid her face m 
her hands. 

While this conversation was passing in the 
chamber, Legree, overcome with his carouse, had 
sunk to sleep in the room below. Legree was 
not an habitual drunkard. Ilis coarse, strong 
nature craved, and could endure, a continual 
stimulation, that would have utterly wrecked 
and crazed a finer one. But a deep, underlying 
spirit of cautiousness prevented his often yielding 
tc appetite in such measure as to lose control of 
himself. 

This night, however, in his feverish efforts to 
banish from his mind those fearful elements of 
woe and remorse which woke within him, he had 
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indulged more than common; so that, when he 
had discharged his sahle attendants, he fell 
heavily on a settle in the room, and was sound 
asleep 

0 ! how dares the bad soul to enter the shadowy 
world of sleep? — that land whose dim outlines 
lie so fearfully near to the mystic scene of retri¬ 
bution! Legree dreamed. In his heavy and 
feverish sleep, a veiled form stood beside him, 
and laid a eold, soft hand upon him. lie thought 
he knew who it was, aud shuddered, with creep¬ 
ing horror, though the face was veiled. Then he 
thought he felt that hair twining round his fingers ; 
and then that it slid smoothly round his neck, 
and tightened and tightened, and he could not 
draw his breath ; and then he thought voiees 
whispered to him, — whispers that chilled him 
with horror. Then it seemed to him he was on 
the edge of a frightful abyss, holding on and 
struggling in mortal fear, while dark hands 
stretched up, and were pulling him over; and 
Cassy came behind him laughing, and pushed 
him. And then rose up that solemn veiled figure, 
and drew aside the veil. It was his mother ; and 
she turned away from him, and he fell down, 
down, down, amid a confused noise of shrieks, 
and groans, and shouts of demon laughter, — and 
Legree awoke. 

Calmly the rosy hue of dawn was stealing into 
the room. The morning star stood, with its 
solemn, holy eye of light, looking down on the 
man of sin, from out the brightening sky. 0, 
with what freshness, what solemnity and beauty, 
is each new day born; as if to say to insensate 
man, “Behold! thou hast one more chance! 
Strive for immortal glory !” There is no speech 
nor language where this voice is not heard ; but 
the bold, bad man heard it not. lie woke with 
an oath and a curse. What to him was the gold 
and purple, the daily miracle of morning? What 
to him the sanctity of that star which the Son of 
God has hallowed as his own emblem? Brute¬ 
like, he saw without perceiving; and, stumbling 
forward, poured out a tumbler of brandy, and 
drank half of it. 

“I’ve had a h—1 of a night!” he said to 
Cassy, who just then entered from an opposite 
door. 

“ You ’ll get plenty of the same sort, by and 
by,” sail she, dryly. 

“ Whit do you mean, you minx?” 

“ You 'll find out, one of these days,” returned 
Cassy, in the same tone. “Now, Simon, I’ve 
one piece of advice to give you.” 

“ The devil you have !” 

“ My advice is,” said Cassy, steadily, as she 
began adjusting some things about the room, 
“ that you let Tom alone.” 

“ What business is ’t of yours?” 

“What? To be sure, I don’t know what it 
should be. If you want to pay twelve hundred 
for a fellow, and use him right up in the press 
of the season, just to serve your own spite, it’s 
no business of mine. I’ve done what I could for 
him.” 

“You have? What business hayo you med¬ 
dling in my matters?” 

“None, to be sure. I’ve saved you some 
thousands of dollars, at different times, by taking 
care of your hands, — that’s all the thanks I get. 
If your crop comes shorter into market than any 
of theirs, you won’t lose your bet, I suppose? 
Toiqpkins won’t lord it over you, I suppose,— 


and you ’ll pay down your money like a lady, 
wont you? I think I see you doing it!” 

Legree, like many other planters, had but one 
form of ambition, — to have in the heaviest crop 
of the season, — and he had several bets on this 
very present season, pending in the next town. 
Cassy, therefore, with woman’s tact, touched the 
only string that could be made to vibrate. 

“Well, I ’ll let him off at what he’s got,” 
said Legree ; “ but he shall beg my pardon, and 
promise better fashions.” 

“ That he won’t do,” said Cassy. 

“ Won’t, — eh ?” 

“ No, he Avon’t,” said Cassy. 

“ I’d like to know why, Mistress,” saM Legree 
in the extreme of scorn. 

“ Because he’s done right, and he knows it, 
and AA T on’t say he’s done wrong.” 

“ Who a cuss cares what he knoAVS ? The nig¬ 
ger shall sayAvhat I please, or—” 

“ Or, you ’ll lose your bet on the cotton crop, 
by keeping him out of the field, just at this very 
press.” 

“ But he will give up, — course he Avill; don’t 
I knoAv what niggers is ? He ’ll beg like a dog, 
this morning.” 

“ He Avon't, Simon ; you don’t know this kind. 
You may kill him by inches, —you Avon't get the 
first word of confession out of him.” 

“ We ’ll see ; — where is he ?” said Legree, 
going out. 

“In the waste-room of the gin-house,” said 
Cassy. 

Legree, though he talked so stoutly to Cassy, 
still sallied forth from the house Avith a degree ot 
misgiving which Avas not common with him. Ilis 
dreams of the past night, mingled with Cassy’e 
prudential suggestions, considerably affected his 
mind. He resolved that nobody should be wit¬ 
ness of his encounter Avith Tom ; and determined, 
^if he could not subdue him by bullying, to defer his 
vengeance, to be Avreakcd in a more convenient 
season. 

• The solemn light of dawn — the angelic glory 
of the morning-star — had looked in through the 
rude AvindoAv of the shed where Tom Avas lying; 
and, as if descending on that star-beam, came the 
solemn Avords, “ I am the root and offspring of 
David, and the bright and morning star.”. The 
mysterious Avarnings and intimations of Cassy, so 
far from discouraging his soul, in the end had 
roused it as Avith a hea\ T enIy call. lie dul not know 
but that the day of his death was daAvning in the 
sky; and his heart throbbed Avith solemn throes 
of joy and desire, as he thought that the Avon- 
drous all , of which he had often pondered, — the 
great white throne, with its ever radiant raiubow ; 
the white-robed multitude, with voices as many 
waters; the croAvns, the palms, the harps, — 
might all break upon his vision before that sun 
should set again. And, therefore, without shud¬ 
dering or trembling, he heard the vciee of his per¬ 
secutor, as he dreAV near. 

“ Well, my boy,” said Legree with a con 
temptuous kick, “ how do you find yourself ? 
Did n’tl tell yer I could larn yer a thing or two? 
How do yer like it, —eh ? Hoav did yer Avhalmg 
agree with yer, Tom? An’t quite so crank as ye 
was last night. Ye could n’t treat a poor sinner, 
now, to a bit of a sermon, eould ye, — eh ?” 

Tom answered nothing. 

“ Get up, you beast!” said Legree, kicking him 
again. 
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This was a difficult mattei for one so bruised 
and faint, and, as Tom made efforts to do so, Le¬ 
gree laughed brutally. 

“ What makes ye so spry, this morning, Tom'! 
Cotched cold, may be, last night.” 

Tom by this time had gained his feet, and was 
confronting his master with a steady, unmoved 
front. 

“The devil you can!” said Legree, looking 
him over. “ I believe you have n’t got enough yet. 
Now, Tom, get right down on yer knees and beg 
my pardon, for yer shines last night.” 

Tom did not move. 

“ Down, you dog !” said Legree, striking him 
with his riding-whip. 

“ Mas’r Legree,” said Tom, “ I can’t do it. I 
did only what I thought was right. I shall do 
just so again, if ever the time comes. I never 
will do a cruel thing, come ■what may.” 

“ Yes, but \e don’t know what may come, Mas¬ 
ter Tom. Ye tlnnk what you ’vegot is something. 
1 tell you *t an’t anything, — nothing ’tall. How 
would ye like to be tied to a tree, and 1 ave a slow 
fire lit up around ye ? —would n’t that be pleas¬ 
ant, — eh, Tom'?” 

“ Mas’r,” said Tom, “ I know ye can do dread¬ 
ful things ; but,” ■— he stretched himself upAvard 
and clasped his hands,— “but, after ye’ve 
killed the body, there an’t no more ye can 
do. And0, there’s all eternity to come, after 
that!” 

Eternity ! — the word thrilled through the 
black man’s soul with light and power, he 
spoke ; it thrilled through the sinner’s soul, too, 
like the bite of a scorpion. Legree gnashed on 
him with his teeth, but rage kept him silent; 
■and Tom, like a man disenthralled, spoke, in a 
clear and cheerful voice, 

“ Mas’r Legree, as ye bought me, I ’ll be a 
true and faithful servant to ye. I ’ll give ye all 
the work of my hands, all my time, ail my 
strength ; but my soul I won’t give up to mortal 
man. I will hold on to the Lord, and put his 
commands before all, — die or live ; you may be 
sure on’t. Mas’r Legree, I an’t a grain afeared 
to die. I’d as soon die as not. Ye may whip 
me, starve me burn me, — it ’ll only send me 
sooner where I want to go.” 

“I’ll make ye give out, though, ’fore I’ve 
done !” said Legree, in a rage. 

“ I shall have Ae/p,” said Tom ; “ you ’ll never 
do it.” 

“ Who the devil’s going to help you?” said 
Legree, scornfully. 

“ The Lord Almighty,” said Tom. 

“ D—n you !” said Legree, as with one blow 
of his fist he felled Tom to the earth. 

A cold soft hand fell on Legree’s, at this mo¬ 
ment. He turned, — it was Cassy’s ; but the cold 
soft touch recalled his dream of the night before, 
and, flashing through the chambers of his brain, 
came all the fearful images of the night-watches, 
with a. portion of the horror that accompanied 
them. 

“ Will you be a fool?” said Cassy, in French. 
“ Let. him go! Let me alone to get him fit 
to be in the field again. Is n’t it just as I told 
you?” 

They say the alligator, the rhinoceros, though 
enclosed in bullet-proof mail, have each a spot 
where they are vulnerable; and fierce, reckless, 
unbelieving reprobates, have commonly this point 
in superstitious dread. 


Legree turned away, determined to let me point 
go for the time. 

“ Well, have it your own way,” he said, dog 
gedly, to Cassy. 

“ Hark, ye !” he said to Tom ; “ I won’t dea 1 . 
with ye now, because the business is pressing, and 
I want all my hands ; but I never forget. I ’ll 
score it against ye, and sometime I ’ll have my 
out o’ yer old black hide, — mind ye!” 
egree turned, and went out. 

“There you go,” said Cassy, looking darkly 
after him ; “ your reckoning’s to come, yet! — 
My poor fellow, how ape you ?” 

“ The Lord God hath sent his angel, and shut 
the lion’s mouth, for this time,” said Tom. 

“ For this time, to be sure,” said Cassy ; “ but 
now you’ve got his ill will upon you, to follow 
you day in, day out, hanging like a dog on your 
throat, — sucking your blood, bleeding away 
your life, drop by drop. I know the man.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

LIBERTY. 

“ No matter with what solemnities he may have been devoted 
upon the altar of slavery, the moment he touches the sacred 3oU 
of Britain, the altar and the god sink together in the dust, and he 
stands redeemed, regenerated and disenthralled, by the irresisti¬ 
ble genius of universal emancipation.”— Curran. 

A while we must leave Tom in the hands of 
his persecutors, while we turn to pursue the for¬ 
tunes of George and his wife, whom we left in 
friendly hands, in a farm-house on the road-side, 

Tom Loker we left groaning and touzling in a 
most immaculately clean Quaker bed, under the 
motherly supervision of Aunt Dorcas, who found 
him to the full as tractable a patient as a sick 
bison. 

Imagine a tall, dignified, spiritual woman, 
whose clear muslin cap shades waves of silvery 
hair, parted on a broad, clear forehead, which 
overarches thoughtful gray eyes. A snowy hand¬ 
kerchief of lisse crape is folded neatly across her 
bosom ; her glossy brown silk dress rustles peace¬ 
fully, as she glides up and down the chamber. 

“ The devil!” says Tom Loker, giving a great 
throw to the bed-clothes. 

“ I must request thee, Thomas, not to use such 
language,” says Aunt Dorcas, as she quietly 
rearranges the bed. 

“ Well, I won't, granny, if I can help it,” 
says Tom; “but it is enough to make a fellow 
swear, — so cursedly hot! ” 

Dorcas removed a comforter from the bed, 
straightened the clothes again, and tucked them 
in, till Tom looked something like a chrysalis ; 
remarking, as she did so, 

“ I wish, friend, thee would leave off cursing 
and swearing, and think upon thy ways.” 

“ What the devil,” said Tom, “ should I think 
of them for ? Last thing ever I want to think of 
— hang it all!” And Tom flounced over, un¬ 
tucking and disarranging everything, in a manner 
frightful to behold. 

“ That fellow and gal are here, I s’pose,” said 
he, sullenly, after a pause. 

“ They are so,” said Dorcas. 

“ They’d better be off up to the lake,” said 
Tom ; “ the quicker the better.” 

“ Probably they will do so,” said Aunt Dorcas, 
knitting peacefully. 

“ And hark ye,” said Tom ; “ we’ve got cop- 
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respondents in Sandusky, that watch the boats 
for us. 1 don’t care if I tell, now. I hope they 
will get away, just to spite Marks, — the cursed 
puppy ! — d—n him !” 

“ Thomas,” said Dorcas. 

“ I tell you, granny, if you bottle a fellow up 
too tight, I shall split,” said Tom. “ But about 
the gal, — tell ’em to dress her up some way, 
so’s to alter her. Her description’s out in 
Sandusky.” 

“ We will attend to that matter,” said Dorcas, 
with characteristic composure. 

As we at this place take leave of Tom Loker, 
we may as Avell say, that, having lain three weeks 
at the Quaker dwelling, sick with a rheumatic 
fever, which set in, in company with his other 
afflictions. Tom arose from his bed a somewhat 
gadder and wiser man ; and, in plaee of slave- 
catching, betook himself to life in one of the new 
settlements, where his talents developed them¬ 
selves more happily in trapping bears, wolves, 
and other k habitants of the forest, in which he 
made himself quite a name in the land. Tom 
always spoke reverently of the Quakers. “ Nice 
people,'’ he would say ; “ wanted to convert me, 
but could n’t come it, exactly. But, tell ye what, 
stranger, they do fix up a sick fellow first rate, — 
no mistake. Make jist the tallest kind o’ broth 
and knicknaeks.” 

As Torn had informed them that their party 
would be looked for in Sandusky, it was thought 
prudent to divide them. Jim, with his old moth¬ 
er, was forwarded separately ; and a night or 
two after, George and Eliza, with their child, 
were driven privately into Sandusky, and lodged 
beneath a hospitable roof, preparatory to taking 
their passage on the lake. 

Their night was now far spent, and the morn¬ 
ing star of liberty rose fair before them. Liberty! 
— electric word! What is it? Is there anything 
more in it than a name — a rhetorical flourish? 
Why, men and women of America, does your 
heart’s blood thrill at that word, for which your 
fathers bled, and j'our braver mothers were will¬ 
ing that their noblest and best should die ? 

Is there anything in it glorious and dear for a 
nation, that is not also glorious and dear for a 
man ? What is freedom to a nation, but freedom 
to the individuals* in it? What is freedom to 
that young man, who sits there, with his arms 
folded over his broad chest, the tint of African 
blood in his cheek, its dark fires in his eye,— 
what is freedom to George Harris ? To your fath¬ 
ers, freedom was the right of a nation to be a 
nation. To him, it is the right of a man to be a 
man, and not a brute ; the right to call the wife 
of his bosom his wife, and to protect her from 
lawless violence ; the right to protect and educate 
his child ; the right to have a home of his own, 
a religion of his own, a character of his own, 
nnsubject to the, will of another. All these 
thoughts were rolling and seething in George’s 
breast, as he was pensively leaning his head on 
his hand, watching his wife, as she was adapting 
to her slender and. pretty form the articles of 
man’s attire, in which it was deemed safest she 
should make her escape. 

“ Now for it,” said she, as she stood before the 
glass, and shook down her silky abundance of 
black,'curly hair. “ I say, George, it’s almost a 
pity, is n’t it,” she said, as she held up some of 
it, playfully, — “ pity it ’s all got to come off?” 

George sir Fed sadly, and made no answer. 


Eliza turned to the glass, and the scissors glit¬ 
tered as one long lock after another was detached 
from her head. 

“ There, now, that 11 do,” she said, taking up 
a hair-brush ; “ now for a few fancy touches.” 

“ There, an’t I a pretty young fellow?” she 
said, turning around to her husband, laughing and 
blushing at the same time. 

“You always will be pretty, do what you 
will,” said George. 

“ What does make you so sober?” said Eliza, 
kneeling on one knee, and laying her hand on his 
“ We are only within twenty-four hours of Can¬ 
ada, they say. Only a day and a night on the 
lake, and then — O, then ! —” 

“ 0, Eliza!” said George, drawing her towards 
him ; “ that is it! Now my fate is all narrowing 
down to a point. To come so near, to be almost 
in sight, and then lose all. I should never live 
under it, Eliza.” 

“ Don’t fear,” said his wife, hopefully. “ The 
good Lord would not have brought us so far, if 
he didn't mean to carry us through. I seem te 
feel him with us, George.” 

“You are a blessed woman, Eliza!” said 
George, clasping her with a convulsive grasp- 
“ But, — 0, tell me! can this great mercy be 
for us? Will these years and years of misery 
come to an end ? — shall we be free ?” 

“ I am sure of it, George,” said Eliza, looking 
upward, while tears of hope and enthusiasm 
shone on her long, dark lashes. “ I feel it in 
me, that God is going to bring us out of bondage, 
this very day.” 

“ I will believe you, Eliza,” said George, rising 
suddenly up. “ I will believe,—come, let's be 
off. Well, indeed,” said he, holding her off at 
arm’s length, and looking admiringly at her, 
“ you are a pretty little -fellow. That crop of 
little, short curls, is quite becoming. Put or< 
your cap. So — a little to one side. I never saw 
you look quite so pretty. But, it *s almost time 
for the carriage ; — I wonder if Mrs Smyth has 
got Harry rigged ?” 

The door opened, and a respectable, middle- 
aged woman entered, leading little Harry, dressed 
in girl's clothes. 

“What a pretty girl he makes !” said Eliza, 
turning him round. “ We call him Harriet, 
you see ; — don’t the name come nicely ?” 

The child stood gravely regarding his mother in 
her new and strange attire, observing a profound 
silence, and occasionally drawing deep sighs, and 
peeping at her from under his dark curls. 

“Does Harry know mamma?” said Eliza, 
stretching her hands toward him. 

The child clung shyly to the woman. 

“ Come, Eliza, why do you try to coax him, 
when you know that he has got to be kept away 
from you ?” 

“I know it’s foolish,” said Eliza; “yet I 
can’t bear to have him turn away from me. But 
come, — where’s my cloak ? Here, — how is it 
men put on cloaks, George?” 

“ You must wear it so,” said her husband, 
throwing it over his shoulders. 

“ So, then,” said Eliza, imitating the motion, 
—• “ and I must stamp, and take long steps, and 
try to look saucy.” 

“ Don’t exert yourself,” said George. “ There 
is, now and then, a modest young man ; and ] 
think it would be easier for you to act that char 
aeter.” 
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“And these gloves! mercy upon us!” said 
Eliza ; “ why, my hands are lost in them.” ' 

“ I advise you to keep them on pretty strictly,” 
said George. “ Your little slender paw might 
bring us all out. Now, Mrs. Smyth, you are to 
go under our charge, and be our aunty, — you 
mind.” 

“ I ’ve heard,” said Mrs. Smyth, “ that there 
have been men down, warning all the packet 
captains against a man and woman, with a little 
boy.” 

“They have!” said George. “Well, if we 
see any such people, we can tell them.” 

A hack now drove to the door, and the friendly 
family who had received the fugitives crowded 
around them with farewell greetings. 

The disguises the party had assumed were in 
accordance with the hints of Tom Loker. Mrs. 
Smyth, a respectable woman from the settlement 
in Canada, whither they were fleeing, being for¬ 
tunately about crossing the lake to return thither, 
had consented to appear as the aunt of little 
Harry, and, in order to attach him to her, he had 
been allowed to remain, the two last days, under 
her sole charge ; and an extra amount of petting, 
joined to an indefinite amount of seed-cakes and 
candy, had cemented a very close attachment on 
the part of the young gentleman. 

The hack drove to the wharf. The two young 
men, as they appeared, walked up the plank into 
the boat, Eliza gallantly giving her arm to Mrs. 
Smyth, and George attending to their baggage. 

George was standing at the captain’s office set¬ 
tling for his party, when he overheard two men 
talking by his side. 

“ I’ve watched every one that came on board,” 
said one, “ and I know they ’re not on this boat.” 

The voice was that of the clerk of the boat. 
The speaker whom he addressed was our sometime 
friend Marks, who, with that valuable persever¬ 
ance which characterized him, had come on to 
Sandusky, seeking whom he might devour. 

“ You would scarcely know the woman from a 
white one,” said Marks. “ The man is a very 
light mulatto; he has . a brand in one of bis 
hands.” 

The Land with which George was taking the 
tickets and change trembled a little, but he turned 
coolly around, fixed an unconcerned glance on the 
face of the speaker, and Avalked leisurely toward 
another part of the boat, where Eliza stood wait¬ 
ing for him. 

Mrs. Smyth, with little Harry, sought the seclu¬ 
sion of the ladies’ cabin, where the dark beauty 
of the supposed little girl drew many flattering 
comments from the passengers. 

George had the satisfaction, as the bell rang 
out its farewell peal, to see Marks walk down the 
plank to the shere, and drew a long sigh of relief 
when the boat had put a returnless distance be¬ 
tween them. 

It was a superb day. The blue waves of Lake 
Erie danced, iiopling and sparkling, in the sun¬ 
light. A flesh breeze blew from the shore, and 
the lordly boat ploughed her way right gallantly 
onward. 

O, what an untold world there is in one human 
heart! Who thought, as George walked calmly 
up and down the deck of the steamer, with his 
shy companion at his side, of all that was burn¬ 
ing in his bosom ? The mighty good that seemed 
approaching seemed too good, too fair, ever to be 
a reality ; and he felt a jealous dread, every mo¬ 


ment of the day, tfjat something would rise to 
snatch it from him. 

But the boat swept on. Hours fleeted, and, at 
last, clear and full rose the blessed English shores ; 
shores charmed by a mighty spell, — with one 
touch to dissolve every incantation of slavery, no 
matter in what language pronounced, or by what 
national power confirmed. 

George and his wife stood arm in arm, as the 
boat neared the small town of Amherstberg, in 
Canada. His breath grew thick and short; a mist 
gathered before his eyes, he silently pressed the 
little hand that lay trembling on his arm. The 
bell rang; the boat stopped. • Scarcely seeing what 
he did, he looked out his baggage, and gathered 
his little party. The little company were landed 
on the shore. They stood still till the^boat had 
cleared ; and then, with tears and embracings, the 
husband and wife, with their wondering child in 
their arms, knelt down and lifted up tbeir hearts 
to God ! 

“ ’T was something like the burst from death to life. 
From the grave’s eerements to the robes of heaven , 
From sin’s dominion, and from passion’s strife. 

To the pure freedom of a soul forgiven ; 

Where all the bonds of death and hell are riven, 

And mortal puts on immortality. 

When Mercy’s hand hath turned the golden key, - 
And Merey’s voiee hath said. Rejoice , thy soul is free.’ ’ 

The little party were soon guided, by Mrs 
Smyth, to the hospitable abode of a good mission 
ary, whom Christian charity has placed here as a 
shepherd to the outcast and,wandering, who art 
constantly finding an asylum on this shore. 

Who can speak the blessedness of that first day 
of freedom ? Is not the sense of liberty a higher 
and a finer one than any of the five ? To move, 
speak and breathe, go out and come in, m> 
watched, and free from danger ! Who can speak 
the blessings of that rest which comes down on 
the freeman’s pillow, under laws which insure to 
him the rights that Go’d has given to man ? • How 
fair and precious to that mother was that sleeping 
child's face, endeared by the memory of a thoi>- 
sand dangers ! How impossible was it to sleep, 
in the exuberant possession of such blessedness ! 
And yet, these two had not one acre of ground,— 
not a roof that they could call their own, — they 
had spent their all, to the last dollar. They had 
nothing more than the birds of the air, or the 
flowers of the field, — yet they could not sleep for 
joy. “ 0, ye who take freedom from man, with 
what words shall ye answer it to God 1” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

TIJE YICTORT. 

u Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the victory." 

Have not many of us, in the weary way of life, 
felt, in some hours, how far easier it were to die 
than to live ? 

The martyr, when faced even by a death of 
bodily anguish and horror, finds in the very terror 
of his doom a strong stimulant and tonic. There 
is a vivid excitement, a thrill and fervor, which 
may carry through any crisis of suffering that is 
the birth-hour of eternal glory and rest. 

But to live, — to wear on, day after day, of 
mean, hitter, low, harassing servitude, every nerve 
dampened and depressed, every power of feeling 
gradually smothered, — this long and wasting 
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heart-martyrdom, this slow, daily bleeding away 
of the inward life, drop by drop, hour after hour, 
— this is the true searching test of what there 
may be in man or woman. 

When Tom stood face to face with his perse¬ 
cutor, and heard his threats, and thought in his. 
very soul that his hour was come, his heart swelled 
bravely in him, and he thought he could bear tor¬ 
ture and fire, bear anything, with the vision of 
Jesus and heaven but just a step beyond; but, 
when he was gone, and the present excitement 
passed off, came back the pain of his bruised and 
weary limbs, —came back the sense of his utterly 
degraded, hopeless, forlorn estate ; and the day 
passed wearily enough. 

Long before his wounds were healed, Legree 
insisted that he should be put to the regular field¬ 
work ; and then came day after day of pain and 
weariness, aggravated by every kind of injustice 
and indignity that the ill-will of a mean and ma¬ 
licious mind could devise. Whoever, in our cir¬ 
cumstances, has made a trial of pain, even with 
all the alleviations which, for us, usually attend 
it, must know the irritation that comes with it. 
Tom no longer wondered at the habitual surliness 
of his associates ; nay, he found the placid, sunny 
temper, which had been the habitude of his life, 
broken in on, and sorely strained, by the inroads 
of the same thing. He had flattered himself on 
leisure to reaft his Bible ; but there was no such 
thing as leisure there. In the height of the sea¬ 
son, Legree did not hesitate to press all his hands 
through, Sundays ami week-days alike. Why 
should n't he ? —he made more cotton 1 by it, anil 
ained his wager ; and if it wore out a few more 
ands, he could buy better ones. At first, Tom 
used to read a verse or two of his Bible, by the 
flicker of the fire, after he had returned from his 
daily toil; but, after the cruel treatment he re¬ 
ceived, he used to come home so exhausted, that 
his head swam and his eyes failed when he tried 
to read ; and he was fain to sfreteh himself down, 
with the others, in utter exhaustion. 

Is it strange that the religious peace and trust, 
Which had upborne him hitherto, should give way 
to tossings of soul and despondent darkness? 
The gloomiest problem of this mysterious life was 
constantly before his eyes, — souls crushed and 
ruined, evil triumphant, and Go£ silent. It was 
weeks and months that Tom wrestled, in his own 
soul, in darkness and sorrow. He thought of 
Miss Ophelia's letter to his Kentneky friends, 
and would pray earnestly that God would send 
him deliverance. And then he would watch, day 
after day, in the vague hope of seeing somebody 
sent to redeem him ; and, when nobody came, he 
would crush back to his soul bitter thoughts,— 
that it was vain to serve God, that God had for¬ 
gotten him. He sometimes saw Gassy; and 
sometimes, when summoned to the house, caught a 
glimpse of the dejected form of Emmeline, but held 
very little communion with either; in fact, there 
was no time for him to commune with anybody. 

One evening, he was sitting, in utter dejection 
and prostration, by a few decaying brands, where 
his coarse supper was baking. He put a few bits 
of brushwood on the fire, and strove to raise the 
light, and then drew his worn Bible from his 
pocket. There were all the marked passages, 
which had thrilled his soul so often, — words of 
patriarchs and seers, poets and sages, who from 
early time had spoken courage toman,—-voices 
from tjj,e great cloud of witnesses who ever sur- 
10 
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round us in the race of life. Had the word 
lost its pewer, or could the failiug. eye and weary 
sense no longer answer to the touch of that 
mighty inspiration ? Heavily sighing, he put it 
in his pocket. A coarse laugh roused him; he 
looked up, — Legree was standing opposite to 
him. 

“ Well, old boy,” he said, “ you find your re¬ 
ligion don*'t work, it seems ! I thought I should 
get that through your wool, at last!” 

The cruel taunt was more than hunger and cold 
and nakedness. Tom was silent. 

“ You were a fool,” said Legree ; “ for I meant 
to do well by you, when I bought you. You 
might have been better off than Sambo, or Qnimbo 
either, and had easy times ; and, instead of get¬ 
ting cut up and thrashed, every day or two, ye 
might have had liberty to lord it round, and cut up 
the other niggers ; and ye might have had, now 
and then, a good warming of whiskey punch. 
Come, Tom, don’t you think you 'd better be rea¬ 
sonable ? — heave that ar old pack of trash in the 
fire, and join my church !” 

“The Lord forbid !” said Tom, fervently. 

“ You see the Lord an't going to help you ; if 
he had been, he wouldn't have let me get you ! 
This yer religion is all a mess of lying trumpery, 
Tom. I know all about it. Ye 5 d better hold to 
me ; I’m somebody, and can do something !” 

“ No, Mas'r,” said Tom ; “ I ’ll hold on. The 
Lord may help me or not; but I ’ll hold to him 
and believe him to the last!” 

“The more fool you!” said Legree, spitting 
scornfully at him, and spurning him with his foot. 
“Never mind; I’ll chase yon down, yet, and 
bring you under,—you'll see!” and Legree 
turned away. 

When a heavy weight presses the soul to the 
lowest level at which endurance is possible, there 
is an instant and desperate effort of every phys¬ 
ical and moral nerve to throw off* the weight; and 
hence the heaviest anguish often precedes a return 
tide of joy and courage. So was it now with Torn, 
The atheistic taunts of Ins cruel master sunk his 
before dejected si ml to the lowest ebb ; and, though 
the hand of faith still held to the eternal rock, it 
was with a numb, despairing grasp. Tom sat, like 
one stunned, at the fire. Suddenly everything 
around him seemed to fade, and a vision rose be¬ 
fore him of one crowned with thorns, buffeted and 
bleeding. Tom gazed, in awe and wonder, at 
the majestic patience of the face ; the deep, pa¬ 
thetic eyes thrilled him to his inmost heart; his 
soul woke, as, with floods of emotion, ha stretched' 
out his hands and fell upon his knees, —when, 
gradually, the vision changed : the sharp thorns 
became rays of glory; and, in splendor incon¬ 
ceivable, die saw that same face bending compas¬ 
sionately towards him, and a voice said, “ He 
that overcometh shall sit down with me on my 
throne, even as I also overcame, and an, set down 
with my Father on Ins throne.” 

How long Tom lay tlicrre, he knew not. When 
he came to him*df, the fire was gone out, his 
clothes were wet with the chill and drenching 
dews ; but the dread soul-crisis was past, and, in 
the joy that filled him, he no longer felt hunger, 
cold, degradation, disappointment, wretchedness. 
From his deepest soul, he that hour loosed and 
parted from every hope in the life that now iSj 
and offered his own will an unquestioning sacri¬ 
fice to the Infinite. Tom looked up to the silent, 
ever-living stars, — types of the angelic hosts whs 
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ever look down on man ; and the solitude of the 
night rung with the triumphant words of a hymn, 
which he had sung often in happier days, but 
never with such feeling as now: 

“ The earth shall be dissolved like snow, 

The sun shall cease to shine; 

But God, who called me here below. 

Shall be forever mine. 

“ And when this mortal life shall fail, 

And flesh and sense shall cease, 

I shall possess within the veil 
A life of joy and peace. 

** When we’ve been there ten thousand years. 
Bright shining like the sun, 

We’ve no less days to sing God’s praise 
Than when we first begun.” 

Those who have been familiar with the reli¬ 
gious histories of the slave population know that 
relations like what we have narrated are very 
commou among them. We have heard some 
from their own lips, of a very touching and affect¬ 
ing character. The psychologist tells us of a 
state, in which the affections and images of the 
mind become so dominant and overpowering, that 
they press into their service the outward senses, 
and make them give tangible shape to the inward 
imagining. Who shall measure w r hat an all-per¬ 
vading-spirit may do with these capabilities of 
our mortality, or the ways in which He may en¬ 
courage the desponding souls of the desolate? 
If the poor forgotten slave believes that Jesus 
hath appeared and spoken to him, who shall con¬ 
tradict him? Did lie not say that his mission, 
in all ages, was to bind up the broken-hearted, 
and set at liberty them'that are bruised ? 

When the dim gray of dawn woke the slumber- 
ers to go forth to the field, there was among those 
tattered and shivering wretches one who walked 
with an exultant tread; for firmer than the ground 
he trod on was his strong faith in Almighty, 
eternal love. Ah, Degree, try all your forces 
now! Utmost agony, woe, degradation, want, 
and loss of all things, shall only hasten on the 
process by which he shall be made a king and a 
priest unto God! 

From this time, an inviolable sphere of peace 
encompassed the lowly heart of the oppressed 
one, — an ever-present Saviour hallowed it as a 
temple. Past now the bleeding of earthly re¬ 
grets ; past its fluctuations of hope, and fear, and 
desire ; the human will, bent, and bleeding, and 
struggling long, was now entirely merged in the 
divine. So short now seemed the remaining voy¬ 
age of life, — so near, so vivid, seemed eternal 
blessedness, — that life’s uttermost woes fell from 
him unharming. 

All noticed the change in his appearance. 
Cheerfulness and alertness seemed to return to 
him, and a quietness which no insult or injury 
could ruffle seemed to possess him. 

“ What the devil’s got into Tom?’’ Lcgree said 
to Samba. “A while ago he .was all down in 
the mouth, and now he 's peart as a cricket.” 

44 Dunno, Mas’r; gwine to run off, mebbe.” 

44 Like to see him try that,” said Degree, with 
a savage grin, 44 wouldn't we, Sambo?” 

44 Guess we would! Ilaw! haw! ho!” said 
the sooty gnome, laughing obsequiously. “ Lord, 
de fun! To see him stickin’ in de mud, — chasin’ 
and tarin’ through de bushes, dogs a boldin' on 
4c him ! Lord, 1 laughed fit to split, dat ar time 
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we cotched Molly. I thought they’d a had hei 
all stripped up afore I could get ’em off. Sbo 
car’s de marks o’ dat ar spree yet.” 

44 1 reckon she will, to her grave,” said Legree. 
“But now, Sambo, you look sharp. If the nig¬ 
ger ’s got anything of this sort going, trip him 
up.” 

“Mas’r, let me lone for dat,” said Sambo. 
44 1 ’ll tree de coon. Ho, ho, ho!” 

This was spoken as Legree was getting on to 
his horse, to go to the neighboring town. That 
night, as he was returning, he thought he would 
turn his horse and ride round the quarters, and 
see if all was safe. 

It was a superb moonlight night, and the shad¬ 
ows of the graceful China trees lay minutely 
pencilled on the turf below, and there was that 
transparent stillness in the air which it seema 
almost unholy to disturb. Degree was at a little 
distance from the quarters, when he heard tho 
voice of some one singing. It was not a usual 
sound there, and he paused to listen. A musica* 
tenor voice sang, 

“ When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 

I ’ll bid farewell to every fear, 

And wipe my weeping eyes. 

4 * Should earth against my soul engage. 

And hellish darts be hurled, % 

Then I can smile at Satan’s rage. 

And face a frowning world. 

44 Let cares like a wild deluge come. 

And storms of softow fall, 

May I but safely reach my home, 

My God, my Heaven, my All.” 

“So ho!” said legree to himself, “he thinks 
so, does he ? IIovs 1 hate these cursed Methodist 
hymns ! Here, you nigger,” said he, coming sud¬ 
denly out upon Tom, and raising his riding-whip, 
“ how dare you be gettin’ up this yer row, when 
you ought to be in bed ? Shut yer old black gash 
and get along in with you !” 

44 Yes, Mas'r,” said Tom, with ready cheerful¬ 
ness, as he rose to go in. 

Legree was provoked beyond measure by Tom's 
evident happiness; and, riding up to him, bela¬ 
bored him over his head and shoulders. 

44 There, you dog,” he said, “ see if you ’ll feel 
so comfortable, iffter that!” 

But the blows fell now only on the outer man, 
and not, as before, on the heart. Tom stood per¬ 
fectly submissive; and yet Legree could not hidb 
from himself that his power over his bond-thrall 
was somehow gone. And, as Tom disappeared 
in his cabin, and be wheeled his horse suddenly 
round, there pas.sed through his mind one of those 
vivid flashes that often send the lightning of con¬ 
science across the dark and wicked soul. lie 
understood full well that it was God who was 
standing between him and his victim, and hn 
blasphemed him. That submissive and silent 
man, whom taunts, nor threats, nor stripes, nor 
cruelties, could disturb, roused a voice within 
him, such as of old his Master roused in the 
demoniac soul, saying, “ What have we to do 
with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth?—art thou 
come to torment us before the time ?” 

Tom’s whole soul overflowed with compassion 
and sympathy for the poor wretches by whom ho 
was surrounded. To him it seemed as if his life- 
sorrows were now over, and as if, out of that 
strange treasury of peace and joy, with which ha 
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bad been endowed from above, he longed to pour 
out something for the relief of their woes. It is 
true, opportunities were scanty; but, on the way 
to the fields, and back again, and during the 
hours of labor, chances fell in his way of extend¬ 
ing a helping-hand to the weary, the disheartened 
and discouraged. The poor, worn-down, brutal¬ 
ized creatures, at first, could scarce comprehend 
this ; but, when it was continued week after week, 
and month after month, it began to awaken long- 
silent chords in their benumbed hearts. Grad¬ 
ually and imperceptibly the strange, silent, pa¬ 
tient man, who was ready to tear every one's 
burden, and sought help from none, — who stood 
aside for all, and came last, and took least, yet 
was foremost to share his little all with any who 
needed,—the man who, in cold nights, would 
give up his tattered blanket to add to the comfort 
of some woman who shivered with sickness, and 
who filled the baskets of the weaker ones in the 
field, at the terrible risk of coming short in his 
’own measure, — and who, though pursued with 
unrelenting cruelty by their common tyrant, never 
joined in uttering a word of reviling or cursing, 
— this man, at last, began to have a strange 
power over them ; and, when the more pressing 
season was past, and they were allowed again 
their Sundays for their own use, many would 
gather together to hear from him of Jesus. They 
would gladly have met to hear, and pray, and 
sing, in some place, together; but Legree would 
not permit it, and more than once broke up such 
attempts, with oaths and brutal execrations,— 
so that the blessed news had to circulate from 
individual to individual. Yet who can speak the 
simple joy with which some of those poor out¬ 
casts, to whom life was a joyless journey to a dark 
unknown, heard of a compassionate Redeemer 
and a heavenly home? It is the statement of 
missionaries, that, of all races of the earth, none 
have received the Gospel with such eager docility 
as the African. The principle of reliance and 
unquestioning faith, which is its foundation, is 
more a native element in this race than any other ; 
and it has often been found among them, that a 
stray seed of truth, borne on some breeze of ac¬ 
cident into hearts the most ignorant, has sprung 
up into fruit, whose abundance has shamed that 
of higher and more skilful culture. 

The poor mulatto woman, whose simple faith had 
been well-nigh crushed and overwhelmed, by the 
avalanche of cruelty and wrong which had fallen 
upon her, felt her soul raised up by the hymns and 
assages of Holy Writ, which this lowly missionary 
reathed into her ear in intervals, as they were 
oing to and returning from work; and even the 
alf-erazed and wandering mind of Cassy was 
soothed and calmed by his simple and unobtrusive 
influences. 

Stung to madness and despair by the crushing 
agonies of a life, Cassy had often resolved in her 
soul an hour of retribution, when her hand should 
avenge on her oppressor all the injustice and 
cruelty to which she had oeen witness, or which 
she had in her own person suffered. 

One night, after all in Tom's cabin were sunk 
in sleep, lie was suddenly aroused by seeing her 
face at the hole between the logs that served 
for a window. She made a silent gesture for him 
to come out. 

Tom came out the door. It was between one 
and two o'clock at night, — broad, calm, still 
moonlight. Tom remarked, as the light of the 
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moon fell upon Cassy's large, black eyes, that 
there was a wild and peculiar glare in them, 
unlike their wonted fixed despair. 

“Come here, Father Tom,” she said, laying 
her small hand on his Avrist, and drawing him 
forward with a force as if the hand were of steel; 
“ come here,—I’ve news for you.” 

“ What, Misse Cassy?” said Tom, anxiously. 

“ Tom, would n't you like your liberty?” 

“ I shall have it, Misse, in God’s time,” said 
Tom. 

“ Ay, but you may have it to-night,” said 
Cassy,,with a flash of sudden energy. “ Come on!" 

Tom hesitated. 

“Come!"’ said she, in a whisper, filing her 
black eyes on him. “Come along! He’s 
asleep — sound. I put enough into his brandy to 
keep him so. I wish I ’d had more, — I should n’t 
have w r anted you. But come, the back door is 
unlocked ; there's an axe there, — I put it there 
—’his room door is open ; I ’ll show you’the way. 
I’d a done it myself, only my arms are so wrnak. 
Come along!” 

“Not for ten thousand worlds, Misse!” said 
Tom, firmly, stopping and holding her back, as 
she was pressing forward. 

“ But think of all these poor creatures,” said 
Cassy. “ We might set them all free, and go 
somewhere in the swamps, and find an island, 
and live by ourselves ; I’ve heard of its being 
done. Any life is better than this.” 

“No!” said Tom, firmly. “No! good never 
comes of wickedness. I’d sooner chop my right 
hand off!” 

“ Then I shall do it,” .*aid Cassy, turning. 

“ 0, Misse Cassy!” said Tom, throwing him 
self before her, “ for the dear Lord’s sake that 
died for ye, don’t sell your precious soul to the 
devil, that way ! Nothing but evil will come of 
it. The Lord has n’t called us to wrath. We 
must suffer, and wait his time.” 

“ Wait!” said Cassy. “ Have n’t I waited ?— 
waited till my head is dizzy and my heart sick ? 
What has he made me suffer? What has he 
made hundreds of poor creatures suffer ? Is n’t he 
wringing the life-blood out of you ? I ’in called 
on ; they call me ! Ilis time’s come, and I 'll 
have his heart's blood !” 

“ No, no, no !” said Tom, holding her small 
hands, which were clenched with spasmodic vio¬ 
lence. “ No, ye poor, lost soul, that ye must n’t 
do. The dear, blessed Lord never shed no blood 
but his own, and that he poured out for us when 
w r e was enemies. Lord, help us to follow his steps, 
and love our enemies ! ’ ’ 

“Love!” said Cassy, with a fierce glare; 
“ love such enemies ! It is n’t in flesh and blood.” 

“ No, Misse, it isn't,’’ said Tom, looking up ; 
“but He gives it to us, and that’s the victory. 
When we can love and pray over all and throu;; 
all, the battle 's past, and the victory’s come, — 
glory be to God!’’ And, with streaming ey~s 
and ehoking voice, the black man looked up t* 
heaven. 

And this, 0 Africa ! latest called of nations.— 
called to the erowm of thorns, the scourge, the 
bloody sweat, the cross of agony, — this is to be 
thy victory ; by this shalt thou reign vrith 
Christ when his kingdom shall come on earth ! 

The deep fervor of Tom’s feelings, the softness 
of his voice, his tears, fell like dew on the wild, 
unsettled spirit of the poor woman. A softness 
gathered over the lurid fires of her eye; she 
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looked down, and Tom could feel the relaxing 
muscles of her hands, as she said, 

“Didn’t I tell you that evil spirits followed 
me? O’ Father Tom, I can’t pray, — I wish I 
could. I never have prayed since my children 
were sold ! What you say must he right, I know 
it must; but, when I try to pray, I can only hate 
and curse. 1 can’t pray! ’ ’ 

“Poor soul!” said Tom, compassionately. 

“ Satan desires to have ye, and sift ye as wheat. 

I pray the Lord for ye. 0 ! Misse Cassy, turn to 
the dear Lord Jesus ! He came to bind up the 
broken-hearted, and comfort all that mourn.” 

Cassy,stood silent, while large, heavy tears 
dropped from her downcast eyes. 

“ Misse Cassy,” said Tom,in ahesitating tone, 
after surveying her a moment in silence, “ if ye 
only could get away from here, — if the thing was 
possible, — I’d ’vise ye and Emmeline to do it; 
that is, if ye could go without blood-guiltiness,— 
not otherwise.” 

. “ Would you try it with us, Father Tom'?” 

“ No,” said Tom ; “ time was when I would ; 
but the Lord "s given me a work among these 
ver poor souls, and I ’ll stay with ’em and bear 
my cross with ’em till the end. It’s different 
with you ; it’s a snare to you, —it’s more ’n you 
can stand, — and you’d better go, if you can.”. 

“ I know no way but through the grave,” said 
Cassy. “ There’s no beast or bird but can find a 
home somewhere ; even the snakes and the alli¬ 
gators have their places to lie down and be quiet; 
but there’s no place for us. Down in the dark¬ 
est swamps, their dogs will hunt us out, and find 
us. Everybody and everything' is against us,— 
even the very beasts side against us, — and where 
shall we go?” 

Tom stood silent; at length he said, 

“ Him that saved Daniel in the den of lions, — 
that saved the children in the fiery furnace,— ; 
Him that walked on the sea, and hade the winds 
be still, — He’s alive yet; and I’ve faith to be- 
lieve’he can deliver you. Try it, and I ’ll pray, 
with all my might, for you.” 

.By what strange law of mind is it that an idea 
long overlooked, and trodden under foot as a use¬ 
less stone, suddenly sparkles out in new light, as 
a discovered diamond l 

Cassy had often revolved, for hours, all possible 
or probable schemes of escape, and dismissed them 
all, as hopeless and impracticable ; but at this 
moment there flashed through her mind apian, so 
simple and feasible in all its details, as to awaken 
an instant hope 

“ Father Tom, I Tl try it!” she said,suddenly. 

“ Ainen !” said Tom ; “ the Lord help ye !” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

. THE STRATAGEM. 

u The way of the wicked is as darkness ; he knoweth not at 
what he stumbleth.” 

The garret of the house that Legree occupied, 
like most other garrets, was a great, desolate 
space, dusty, hung with cobwebs, and littered 
with cast-off lumber. The opulent family that 
had inhabited the house in the days of its splen¬ 
dor had imported a great deal of splendid furni¬ 
ture, some, of which they had taken away with 
them, while some remained standing desolate in 
mouldering, unoccupied rooms, or stored away in 
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this place. One tr two immense paeking-hcsee 
in which this furniture was brought, stood against 
the sides of the garret. There was a small win¬ 
dow there, which let in, through its dingy, dusty 
panes, a scanty, uncertain light on the tall high- 
backed chairs and dusty tables, that bad once 
seen better days. Altogether, it was a weird and 
ghostly place ; but, ghostly as it was, it wanted 
not in legends among the superstitious negroes 5 
to increase its terrors. Some few years before, a 
negro woman, who had incurred Legree’s dis¬ 
pleasure, was confined there for several weeks.* 
Wliat passed there we do not say; the negroes 
used to whisper darkly to each other ; but it was 
known that the body of the unfortunate creature 
was one day taken down from there, and buried ; 
and, after that, it was said that oaths and curs¬ 
ings, and the sound of violent blows, used to ring 
through that old garret, and mingled with wail¬ 
ings and groans of despair. Once, when Legree 
chanced to overhear something of this kind, he 
flew into a violent passion, and swore that the 
next one that told stories about that garret should 
have an opportunity of knowing what was there, 
for he would chain them up there for a week. 
This hint was enough to repress talking, though, 
of course, it did not disturb the credit of the story 
in the least. 

Gradually, the staircase that led to the garret, 
and even the passage-way to the staircase, were 
avoided by every one in the house, from every one 
fearing to speak of it, and the legend was gradually 
falling into desuetude. It had suddenly occurred 
to Cassy to make use of the superstitious excita¬ 
bility, which was so great in Legree, for the pur¬ 
pose of her liberation, and that of her fellow- 
sufferer. 

The sleeping-room of Cassy was directly under 
the garret. One day, without consulting Legree. 
she suddenly took it upon her, with some consid¬ 
erable ostentation, to change all the furniture 
and appurtenances of the room to one at some con¬ 
siderable distance. The under-servants, who wero 
called on to effect this movement, were running 
and bustling about with great zeal and confusion, 
when Legree returned from a ride. 

“ Hallo ! you Cass !” said Legree, “ what ’a 
in the wind now?” 

“ Nothing; only I Choose to have another 
room,” said Cassy, doggedly. _ 

“ And what for, pray ?” said Legree. 

“ I choose to,” said Cassy. 

“ The devil you do! and what for?” 

“ I’d like to get some sleep, now and then.” 

“ Sleep ! well, what hinders your sleeping?” 

“ I could tell, I suppose, if you want to hear,” 
said Cassy, dryly. 

“ Speak out, you minx*!” said Legree 

“0! nothing. I suppose it would n't disturb 
you! Only groans, and people scuffling, and 
rolling round on the garret floor, half the night, 
from twelve to morning!” 

“People up.garret!” said Legree, uneasily, 
but forcing a laugh ; “ who are they, Cassy?” 

Cassy raised her sharp, black eyes, and looked 
in the face of Legree, with an expression that 
went through his bones, as she said, “To be 
sure, Simon, who are they? I d like to have 
•you tell me. You don’t know, 1 suppose!” 

With an oath, Legree struck at her with his 
riding-whip; but she glided to one side, and 
passed through the door, and looking hack, said, 
“ If you ’ll sleep in that room, you ’ll know all 
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about it. Perhaps jou'<3 better try it!” and 
then immediately she shut and locked the door. 

Legree blustered and swore, and threatened to 
break down the door; but .apparently thought 
better of it, and walked uneasily into the sitting- 
room. Cassy perceived that her shaft had struck 
home ; and, from that hour, with the most ex¬ 
quisite address, she never ceased to continue the 
train of influences she had begun. 

In a knot-hole in the garret she had inserted 
the nock of an old bottle, in such a manner that 
when there was the least wind most doleful and 
lugubrious wailing sounds proceeded from it, 
which, in a high wind, increased to a perfect 
shriek, such as to credulous and superstitious 
ears might easily seem to be that of horror and 
despair. 

These sounds were, from time to time, heard 
by the servants, and revived in full force the 
memory of the old ghost legend. A superstitious 
creeping horror seemed to fill the house; and 
though no one dared to breathe it to Legree, he 
found himself encompassed by it, as by an atmos¬ 
phere. 

No one is so thoroughly superstitious as the 
odless man. The Christian is composed by the' 
elief of a wise, all-ruling Father, whose pres¬ 
ence fills the void unknown with light and order ; 
but to the man who has dethroned God, the spirit- 
land is, indeed, in the words of the Hebrew poet, 
“ a land’of darkness and the shadow of death,” 
without any order, where the light is as darkness. 
Life and death to him are haunted grounds, filled 
with go! din forms of vague and shadowy dread. 

Legree had had the slumbering moral element 
in him roused by his encounters with Tom,— 
roused, only to be resisted by the determinate 
force of evil ; but still there was a thrill and 
commotion of tlffi dark inner world, produced by 
everj r word, or prayer, or hymn, that reacted in 
superstitious dread. The influence of Gassy over 
him was of a strange and singular kind. lie was 
her owner, her tyrant and tormentor. She was, 
as he knew, wholly, and without any possibility 
of help or redress, in his hands ; and yet so it 
is, that the most brutal man cannot live in con¬ 
stant association with a strong female influence, 
and not be greatly controlled by it. When he 
first bought her, she was, as she had said, a 
woman delicately bred; and then he crushed, 
her, without scruple, beneath the foot of his bru¬ 
tality. But, as time, and debasing influences, and 
despair, hardened womanhood within her, and 
waked the fires of fiercer passions, she had be¬ 
come in a measure his mistress, and he alter¬ 
nately tyrannized over and dreaded her. 

This influence had become more harassing and 
decided since partial insanity had given a strange, 
weird, unsettled cast to all her words and lan¬ 
guage . 

A night or two after this, Legree was sitting 
in the old sitting-room, by the side of a flickering 
wood fire, that threw uncertain glances round the 
room. It was a stormy, windy night, such as 
raises whole squadrons of nondescript noises in 
rickety- old houses. Windows were rattling, 
shutters flapping, the wind carousing, rumbling, 
and tumbling down the chimney, and, every once 
in a while, puffing out smoke and ashes, as if a 
legion of spirits were coming after them. Le¬ 
gree had been casting up accounts and reading 
newspapers for some hours, while Cassy sat in 
the corner, sullenly looking into the fire. Legree 
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laid down his paper, and seeing an old book 
lying on the table, which be had noticed Cassy 
reading, the first part of the evening, took it up, 
and began to tiu*n it over. It was one of those 
collections of stories of bloody murders, ghostly 
legends, and supernatural visitations, which, 
coarsely got up and illustrated, have a strange 
fascination for one who once begins to read them. 

Legree poohed and pished, but read, turning 
page after page, till, finally, after reading some 
way, lie threw down the book, with an oath. 

“ You don’t believe in ghosts, do you, Cass?” 
said ho, taking the tongs and settling the fire. 

“ I thought you'd more sense than to let noises 
scare you.'' 

“ No matter what I believe,” said Cassy, sul¬ 
lenly. 

“ Fellows used to try to frighten me with their 
yarns at sea,” said Legree. “Never come it 
round me that way. I’m too tough for any such 
trash, tell ye.” 

Cassy sat looking intensely at him in the 
shadow of the corner. There was that strange 
light in her eyes that always impressed Legree 
with uneasiness. 

“ Them noises was nothing but rats and the 
wind,” said Legree. “ Rats will make a devil 
of a noise. I used to hear ’em sometimes down 
in the hold of the ship; and wind, — Lord’s 
sake ! ye can make anything out o’ wind.” 

Cassy knew Legree was uneasy under her eyes, . 
and, therefore, she made no answer, but sat fix¬ 
ing them on him, with that strange, unearthly 
expression, as before 

“ Come, speak orn, woman, — don’t you think 
so?” said Legree. 

“ Can rats walk down stairs, and come walk¬ 
ing through the entry, and open a door when 
you've locked it and set a chair against it?” 
said Cassy; “and come walk, walk, walking 
right up to your bed, and put out their hand so?” 

Cassy kept her glittering eyes fixed on Legree, 
as she spoke, and lie stared at her like a man in 
the nightmare, till, when, she finished by laying 
her hand, icy cold, on his, he sprung back, with 
an oath. 

“Woman! what do ycu mean? Nobody 
did?” — 

“0, no, — of course not, —did I saj they 
did?” said Cassy, with a smile of chilling de¬ 
rision. % 

“ But — did — have you really seen ? — Come, 
Cass, what is it, now, —speak out!” 

“ You may sleep there yourself,” said Cassy, 

“ if you want to know.” 

“ Hid it come from the garret, Cassy?” 

“ It — what?” said Cassy. 

“ Why, what you told of—” 

“ I did n’t tell you anything,” srud Cass^ with 
dogged sullenness. 

Legree walked up and down the room, uneasily. 

“ I 'll have this je r thing examined. I ’ll look 
into it, this very night. I 'll take my pistols — ” 

“ Do,” said Cassy; “ sleep in that room. I ’c 
like to see you doing it. Fire your pistols, — 
do !” 

Legree stamped his foot, and swore violently. 

“Don't swear,” said Cassy ; “ nobody know a 
who may he hearing you. Hark! What was 
that?” 

“ What?” said Legree, starting. 

A heavy old Dutch clock, that stood in the cor¬ 
ner of the worn, began, and slowly struck twelve. 
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For some reason or other, Legree neither spoke 
nor moved ; a vague horror fell on him ; while 
Gassy, with a keen, sneering glitter in her eyes, 
stood looking at him, counting the strokes. 

“ Twelve o’clock ; well, now we ‘11 see,” said 
she, turning, and opening the door into the pas¬ 
sage-way, and standing as if listening. 

“Hark! AVhat’s that?” said she, raising 
her linger. 

“ It’s only the wind,” said Legree. “ Don’t 
you hear how cursedly it blows?” 

“ Simon, come here,” said Cassy, in a whis¬ 
per, laying her hand on his, and leading him to 
the foot of the stairs : “ do you know what that 
is? Ilark!” 

A wild shriek came pealing down the stair¬ 
way. It came from the garret. Legree ’s knees 
knocked together; his face grew white with fear. 

“Hadn’t you better get your pistols?” said 
Cassy, with a sneer that froze Legree’s blood. 
“ It’s time this thing was looked into,you know. 

I’d like to have you go up now ; they We at it.” 

“ I won’t go !” said Legree, with an oath. 

“Why not? There an’t any such thing as 
ghosts, you know! Come!” and Cassy flitted 
up the winding stairway, laughing, and looking 
back after him. “ Come on !” 

“I believe you are the devil!” said Legree. 

* Come back, you hag, — come back, Cass ! You 
shan’t go!” 

But Cassy laughed wildly, and fled on. lie 
heard her open the entry doors that led to the 
garret. A wild gust of wind swept down, extin¬ 
guishing the candle he held in his hand, and with 
it the fearful, unearthly screams; they seemed 
to be shrieked in his very ear. 

Legree fled frantically into the parlor, whither, 
in a few moments, he was followed by Cassy, 
pale, calm, cold as an avenging spirit, and with 
that same fearful light in her eye. 

“ I hope you are satisfied,” said she. 

“ Blast you, Cass !” said Legree. 

“Wliat for?” said Cassy. “I only went up 
and shut the doors. What ’s the matter with that 
garret, Simon, do you suppose ?” said she. 

“ None of your business !” said Legree. 

“ 0„ it an't? Well,” said Cassy, “at any 
rate, I’m glad I don’t sleep under it.” 

Anticipatingvthe rising of the wind that very 
evening, Cassy had been up and opened the gar- 

• ret window. Of course, the moment the doors 
were opened, the wind had drafted down, and 
extinguished the light. 

This may serve as a specimen of the game that 
Cassy played with Legree, until he would sooner 
have put his head into a lion’s mouth than to 
have explored that garret. Meanwhile, in the 
night, when everybody else was asleep, Cassy 
slowly and earefully accumulated there a stock 
of provisions sufficient to afford subsistence for 
some time ; she transferred, article by article, a 
greater part of her own and Emmeline’s wardrobe. 
All things being arranged, they only waited a 
fitting opportunity to put their plan in execu¬ 
tion. 

By cajoling Legree, and taking advantage of a 
good-natured interval, Cassy had got him to take 
her with him to the neighboring town, which 
was situated directly on the Red river. With a 
memory sharpened to almost preternatural clear¬ 
ness, she remarked every turn in the road, and 
formed a mental estimate of the time to be occu¬ 
pied ir traversing it. 


At the time when all was matured for aetioil, 
our readers may, perhaps, like to look behind the 
scenes, and see the final coup d'etat. 

It was now near evening. Legree had been 
absent, on a ride to a neighboring farm. For 
many days, Cassy had been unusually gracious 
and accommodating in her humors; and Legree 
and she had been, apparently, on the best of 
terms. At present, we may behold her and 
Emmeline in the room of the latter, busy in sort¬ 
ing and arranging two small bundles. 

“There', these will be large enough,” said 
Cassy. “Now put on your bonnet, and let’s 
start: it’s just about the right time.” 

“Why, they can see us yet,” said Emmeline. 

“ I mean they shall,” said Cassy, coolly. 
“ Don’t you know that they must have their 
chase after us, at any rate ? The way of the 
thing is to be just this : — We will steal out of 
the back door, and run down by the quarters. 
Sambo or Quimbo will be sure to see us. They 
will give ehase, and we will get into the swamp; 
then, they can't follow us any further till they 
go up and give the alarm, and turn out the dogs, 
and so on ; and while they are blundering round, 
and tumbling over each other, as they always do, 
you and I will just slip along to the creek', that 
runs back of the house, and wade along in it, till 
we get opposite the back door. That will put 
the dogs all at fault; for scent won’t lie in the 
water. Every one will run out of the house to 
look after us, and then we ’ll whip in at the back 
door, and up into the garret, where I’ve got a 
nice bed made up in one of the great boxes. We 
must stay in that garret a good while ; for, I tell 
you, he will raise heaven and earth after us. 
lie ’ll muster some of those old overseers on the 
other plantations, and have a .great hunt; and 
they’ll go over every inch of ground in that 
swamp. He makes it his boast that nobody ever 
got away from him. So let him hunt at his 
leisure.” 

“ Cassy, how well you have planned it!” said 
Emmeline. “Who ever would have thought of 
it, but you?” 

There was neither pleasure nor exultation in 
Cassy’s eyes, — only a despairing firmness. 

“ Come,” she said, reaching her hand to Emme¬ 
line. 

The two fugitives glided noiselessly from the 
house, and flitted, through the gathering shadows 
of evening, along by the quarters. The crescent 
moon, set like a silver signet in the western sky, 
delayed a little the approach of night. x\.s Cassy 
expected, when quite near the verge of the 
swamps that encircled the plantation, they heard 
a voice calling to them to stop. It was not 
Sambo, however, but Legree, who was pursuing 
them with violent execrations. At the sound, 
the feebler spirit of Emmeline gave way ; and, 
laying hold of Cassy’s arm, she said, “ 0, Cassy, 
I ’in going to faint! ” 

“ If you do, I ’ll kill you !” said Cassy, draw¬ 
ing a small, glittering stiletto, and flashing it 
before the eyes of the girl. 

The diversion accomplished the purpose. Em¬ 
meline did not faint, and succeeded in plunging, 
with Cassy, into a part of the labyrinth of swamp, 
so deep and dark that it was perfectly hopeless 
for Legree to think of following them, without 
assistance. 

“ Well,” said he, chuckling brutally; “ at any 
rate, they’ve got themselves into a trap now — 
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the baggages ! They ’re safe enough. They shall 
sweat lor it!” 

“ Ilulloa, there! Sambo! Quimbo! All hands!” 
called Legree, coming to the quarters, when the 
men and women were just returning from work. 
“ There ’s two runaways in the swamps. I ’ll 
give five dollars to any nigger as catches ’em. 
Turn out the dogs! Turn out Tiger, and Fury, 
and the rest! ” 

The sensation produced by this news was im¬ 
mediate. Many of the men sprang forward, 
officiously, to offer their services, either from the 
hope of the reward, or from that cringing sub¬ 
serviency which is one of the most baleful effects 
of Slavery. Some ran oue way, and some another. 
Some were for getting flambeaux of pine-knots. 
Some were uncoupling the dogs, whose hoarse, 
savage bay added not a little to the animation of 
the scene. 

“ Mas'r, shall we shoot ’em, if we can’t coteh 
’em?” said Sambo, to whom his master brought 
out a rifle. 

“ You may fire on Cass, if you like ; it’s time 
she was gone to the devil, where she belongs ; but 
the gal, not,” said Legree. “ And now, boys, be 
epry and smart. Five dollars for him that gets 
’em ; and a glass of spirits to every one of you, 
anyhow.” 

The whole band, with the glare of blazing 
torches, and whoop, and shout, and savage yell, 
of man and beast, proceeded down to the swamp, 
followed, at some distance, by every servant in 
the house. The establishment was, of a conse¬ 
quence, wholly deserted, when Cassy and Emme¬ 
line glided into it the back way. The whooping 
and shouts of their pursuers were still filling the 
air; and, looking from the sitting-room windows, 
Cassy and Emmeline could see the troop, with 
their flambeaux, just dispersing themselves along 
the edge of the swamp. 

“ See there !” said Emmeline, pointing to 
Cassy ; “ the hunt is begun ! Look how those 
lights dance about! Hark! the dogs! Don't 
you bear ? If we were only there, our chance 
wouldn't be worth a picayune. 0, for pity’s 
sake, do let’s hide ourselves. Quick !” 

“ There's no occasion for hurry,” said Cassy, 
coolly ; “ they are all out after the hunt, — that’s 
the amusement of the evening! We’ll go up 
stairs, by and by. Meanwhile,” said she, de¬ 
liberately taking a key from the pocket of a coat 
that Legree had thrown down in his hurry, “ mean¬ 
while I shall take something to pay our passage.” 

She unlocked the desk, took from it a roll of 
bills, which she counted over rapidly. 

“ 0, don’t let's do that!” said Emmeline. 

“Don't!” said Cassy; “why not? Would 
you have us starve in the swamps, or have that 
that will pay our way to the free states? Money 
will do anything, girl.” And, as she spoke, she 
put the money in her bosom. 

“ It would be stealing,” said Emmeline, in a 
distressed whisper. 

“ Stealing !” said Cassy, with a scornful laugh. 
“They who steal body and soul needn't talk to 
us. Every one of these bills is stolen, — stolen 
from poor, starving, sweating creatures, who must 
go to the devil, at last, for his profit. Let him 
talk about stealing! Eut come, we may as well 
go up garret; I ’ve got a stoek of candles there, 
and some books to pass away the time. You may 
be pretty sure they won’t come time to inquire 
after us If they do, I ’ll play ghost for them.” 
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When Emmeline reached the garret, she found 
an immense box, in which some heavy pieces of 
furniture had once been brought, turned on its 
side, so that the opening faced the wall, or rather 
the eaves. Cassy lit a small lamp, and, creeping 
round under the eaves, they established themselves 
in it. It was spread with a couple of small mat¬ 
tresses and some pillows ; a box near by was 
plentifully stored with candles, provisions, and 
all the clothing necessary to their journey, which 
Cassy had arranged into bundles of an astonish¬ 
ingly small compass. 

“ There,” said Cassy, as she fixed the lamp 
into a small hook, which she had driven into the 
side of the box for that purpose ; “ this is to be 
our home for the present. How do you like it?” 

“ Are you sure they won't eome and search the 
garret?” 

“ I’d like to see Simon Legree doing that!” 
said Cassy. “ No, indeed ; he will be too glad to 
keep away. As to the servants, they would any 
of them stand and be shot, sooner than show 
their faces here.” 

Somewhat reassured, Emmeline settled herself 
back on her pillow. 

“ What did you mean. Cassy, by saying you 
would kill me ?” she said, simply. 

“ I meant to stop yot,r fainting,” said Cassy, 
“ and I did do it. And- now I tell you, Emme¬ 
line, you must make up your mind not to faint, 
let what will eome ; there’s no sort of need of 
it. If I had not stopped you, that wretch might 
have had his hands on you now.” 

Emmeline shudder id. 

The two remained some time in silence. Cassy 
busied herself with a French book ; Emmeline, 
overcome with exh tustion, fell into a doze, and 
slept some time. She was awakened by loud 
shouts and outcries, the tramp of horses’ feet, and 
the baying of dogs. She started up, with a faint 
shriek. 

“ Only the hunt coining back,” said Cassy, 
coolly; “ never fear. Look out of this knot-hole. 
Don't you see ’em all down there? Simon has to 
give it up, fur this night. Look, how muddy his 
horse is, flouncing about in the swamp : the dogs, 
too, look rather crest-fallen. Ah, my good sir, 
you ’ll have to try the race again and again, — 
the game is n’t there.” 

“ 0, don't speak a word!” said Emmeline; 
“ what if they should hear you ?” 

“If they do hear anything, it will make them 
very particular to keep away,” said Cassy. “ No 
danger ; we may make any noise we please, and it 
will only add to the effect.” 

At length the stillness of midnight settled down 
over the house. Legree, cursing his ill luek, and 
vowing dire vengeance on the morrow, w T ent to 
bed. 


CHAPTER XL. 

TIIE MARTYR. 

Deem not the just by Heaven forgot 1 
Though life its common gifts deny, — 

Though, with a crushed and bleeding heart, 

And spurned of man, he goes to die ! 

For God hath marked each sorrowing day, 

And numbered every bitter tear; 

And heaven’s long years of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffer here.” — Bkyast. 

The longest way must have its close,—the 
gloomiest night will wear on to a morning. An 
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eternal, inexorable lapse of moments is ever hur- 1 
rying the day of the evil to an eternal night, and 
the night of the just to an eternal xlay. We have 
walked with our humble friend thus far in the 
valley of slavery; first through flowery fields of 
ease and indulgence, then through heart-breaking 
separations from all that man holds dear. Again, 
we have waited with him in a sunny island, 
where generous hands concealed his chains with 
flowers; and, lastly, wc have followed him when 
the last ray of earthly hope went out in night, 
and seen how, iu the blackness of earthly dark¬ 
ness, the firmament of the unseen has blazed with 
stars of new and significant lustre. 

The morning-star now stands over the tops of 
the mountains, and gales and breezes, not of 
earth, show that the gates of day are unclosing. 

The escape of Cassy and Emmeline irritated 
the before surly temper of Legree to the last de¬ 
gree ; and his fury, as was to be expected, fell 
upon the defenceless head of Tom. When he hur- I 
riedly announced the tidings among his hands, 
there was a sudden light in Toni's eye, a sudden 
upraising of his hands, that did not escape him. 
He saw that he did not join the muster of the 
ursuers. lie thought of forcing him to do it; 
ut, having had, of old, experience of his inflexi¬ 
bility when commanded to take part in any deed 
of inhumanity, he would not, in his hurry, stop 
to enter into any conflict with him. 

Tom, therefore, remained behind, with a few 
who had learned of him to pray, and offered up 
prayers for the escape of the fugitives. 

When Legree returned, baffled and disappointed, 
all the long-workiug hatred of his soul towards 
his slave began to gather in a deadly and desper¬ 
ate form. Had not this man braved him, — 
steadily, powerfully, rcsistlessly, — ever since he 
bought him? Was there not a spirit in him 
which, silent as it was, burned on him like the 
fires of perdition ? 

“ I hate him ! ” said Legree, that night, as he sat 
up in his bed; “I hate him! And is n’t he mine ? 
Can’t I do what I like with him ? Who's to 
hinder, I wonder?” And Legree clenched his fist, 
and shook it, as if he had something in his hands 
that he could rend in pieces. 

But, then, Tom was a faithful, valuable servant; 
and, although Legree hated him the more for that, 
yet the consideration was still somewhat of a 
restraint to him. 

The next morning, he determined to say noth¬ 
ing, as yet; to assemble a party, from some 
neighboring plantations, with clogs and guns ; to 
surround the swamp, and go about the hunt sys¬ 
tematically. If it succeeded, well and good ; if 
not, he would summon Tom before him, and — 
his teeth clenched and his blood boiled — then he 

would break that fellow down, or-there was 

a dire inward whisper, to which his soul as¬ 
sented. 

Ye say that the interest of the master is a suf¬ 
ficient safeguard for the slave. In the fury of 
man’s mad will, he will wittingly, and with open 
eye, sell his own soul to the devil to gain his 
ends ; and will he be more careful of his neigh¬ 
bor’s body? 

“ Well,” said Cassy, the next day, from the 
garret, as she reconnoitred through the knot-hole, 

“ the hunt’s goiug to begin again, to-day !” 

Three or four mounted horsemen were curvet¬ 
ting about, on the space front of the house ; and 
one or two leashes of strange dogs were strug¬ 


gling with the negroes who held them, baying and 
.barking at each other. 

The men were, two of them, overseers of planta¬ 
tions in the vicinity; and others were some of 
Legree’s associates at the tavern bar of a neigh¬ 
boring city," who had come for the interest of the 
sport. A more hard-favored set, perhaps, could 
not be imagined. Legree was serving brandy, 
profusely, round among them, as also among the 
negroes who had been detailed from the various 
plantations for this service ; for it was an object 
to make every service of this kind, among the 
negroes, as much of a holiday as possible. 

Cassy placed her ear at the knot-hole ; and, as 
the morning air blew directly towards the house, 
she could overhear a good deal of the conversa¬ 
tion. A grave sneer overcast the dark, severs 
gravity of her_face, as she listened, and heard 
them divide out the ground, discuss the rival 
merits of the dogs, give orders about firing, and 
the treatment of each, in case'of capture. 

Cassy drew back ; and, clasping her hands, 
looked upward, and said, “ 0, great Almighty 
God ! we are all sinners ; but what have ive done, 
more, than all the rest of the "world, that we 
should be treated so ?” 

There was a terrible earnestness in her face 
and voice, as she spoke. 

“ If it was n’t for you, child,” she said, looking 
at Emmeline,^.“ I’d go out to them; and I’d 
thank any one of them that would shoot me down ; 
for what use will freedom be to me ? Can it give 
me back my children, or make me what I used to 
be?” 

Emmeline, in her child-like simplicity, was 
half afraid of the dark moods of Cassy. She 
looked perplexed, but made no answer. She only 
took her hand, with a gentle, caressing move¬ 
ment. 

“ Don’t!” said Cassy, trying to draw it away; 
“ yon ’ll get me to loving you ; and I never mean 
to love anything again ! ’ ’ 

“Poor Cassy!” said Emmeline, “don’t feel 
so! If the Lord gives us liberty, perhaps he ’ll 
give you back your daughter; at any rate, I ’ll 
be like a daughter to you. I know I 'll never see 
my poor old mother again! I shall love you, 
Cassy, whether yon love me or not!” 

The gentle, child-like spirit conquered. Cassy 
sat down by her, put her arm round her neck, 
stroked her soft, brown hair ; and Emmeline then 
wondered at the beauty of her magnificent eyes, 
now soft with tears. 

“0, Em!” said Cassy, “I’ve hungered foi 
my children, and thirsted for them, and my eye9 
fail with longing for them ! Here, here,” she 
said, striking her breast, “ it’s all desolate, all 
empty ! If God would give me back my children, 
then I could pray.” 

“ You must trust him, Cassy,” said Emmeline ; 
“ he is our Father !” 

“ Ilis wrath is upon us,” said Cassy; “ he has 
turned away in anger.” 

“ No, Cassy! He will be good to us ! Let us 
hope in Him,” said Emmeline, — “I always have 
had hope.” 

# # # # # 

The hunt was long, animated, and thorough, 
but unsuccessful ; and, with grave, ironic exulta¬ 
tion, Cassy looked down on Legree, as, weary 
and dispirited, he alighted from his horse. 

“ Now, Quimbo,” said Legree, as he stretched 
himself down in the sitting-room, “ you jest go 
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and \Gllk that Tom up here, right away! The 
did cuss is at the bottom of this yer whole matter ; 
and I ’ll have it cut of his old black hide, or I ’ll 
know the reason why !” 

Sarnlm and Quimbo, both, though hating each 
other, were joined m one mind by a no less cordial 
hatred of Tom. Legree had told them, at first, 
that he had bought him for a general overseer, in 
his absence ; and this had begun an ill will on 
their part, which had increased, in their debased 
and servile natures, as they saw him becoming 
dbnoxious to their master’s displeasure. Quimbo, 
therefore, departed, with a will, to execute his 
orders. 

Tom heard the message with a forewarning 
heart; for he knew all the plan of the fugitives’ 
escape, and the place of their present conceal¬ 
ment;--he knew the deadly character of the 
man he had to deal with, and his despotic power. 
But he felt strong in God to meet death, rather 
than betray the helpless. 

He .sot his basket down by the row, and, look¬ 
ing up said, “ Into thj r hands I commend my 
sprit! Thou hast redeemed me, 0 Lord God of 
truth !” and then quietly yielded himself to the 
ropgh, brutal grasp with which Quimbo seized 
him. 

“ Ay, ay !” said the giant, as he dragged him 
along ; “ ye 'll cotch it now ! I T1 boun’ Mas'r's 
back’s up high! No sneaking out, now ! Tell 
ye, ye ’ll get it, and no mistake ! See how ye 'll 
look, now, helpin’ Mas'r's niggers to run away ! 
See what ye ’ll get! ’ ’ 

The savage words none of them reached that 
ear!—a higher voice there was saying, “Fear 
not them that kill the body, and, after that, have 
no more that they can do.” Nerve and bone of 
tliat poor man's body vibrated to those words, as 
if touched by the finger of God ; and he felt the 
strength of a thousand souls in one. As he 
passed along, the trees and bushes, the huts of 
his servitude, the whole scene of his degradation, 
seemed to whirl by him as the landscape Ivy the 
rushing car. Ilis soul throbbed, — his home was 
in sight, — and the hour of release seemed at 
hand. 

“ Well, Tom !” said Legree, walking up, and 
seizing him grimly by the collar of- his coat, and 
speaking through his teeth, in a paroxysm of 
determined rage, “ do you know I’ve made up 
my mind to kill you ?” 

“ It "s very likely, Mas’r,” said Tom, calmly. 

“ 1 hair,” said Legree, with a grim, terrible 
calmness, “ dont —-just — that — thing, Tom, un¬ 
less you ’ll tell me what you know about these 
yer gals !” 

Tom stood silent. 

“ D’ ye hear?” said Legree, stamping, with a 
roar like that of an incensed lion. “ Speak !” 

“ I han't got nothing to tell, Mas'r ,” said Tom, 
with a Gow, firm, deliberate utterance. 

“ Do you dare to tell me, ye old black Christian, 
ye don’t know ! ” said Legree. 

Tom was silent. 

“ Speak!" thundered Legree, striking him furi¬ 
ously. “ Do you know anything?” 

“ I know, jNIas'r ; but I can’t tell anything. I 
can die.! ’ ’ 

Legree drew in a long breath ; and, suppressing 
his rage, t >.)k Tom by the arm, and approaching 
his face almost to his, said, in a terrible voice, 
^ Ilark'.*, Tom ! — yo think, ’cause I’ve let you 
off before. 1 don't mean what I say; but, this 
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time, I’ve made up my mind , and co mted the cost. 
You’ve always stood it out agin me ; now, I ’ll 
conquer yc, or kill ye! —one or t’other. I’ll 
count every drop of blood there is in you, and taka 
’em, one by one, till ye give up !” 

Tom looked up to his master, and answered, 
“ Mas'r, if you was sick, or in trouble, or dying, 
and I could save ye, I’d give ye my heart’s blood; 
afid, if taking every drop of blood in this poor old 
body would save your precious soul, I ’d give ’em 
freely, as the Lord gave his for me. 0, Mas’r ! 
don’t bring this great sin on your soul! It will 
hurt you more than ’twill me ! Do the worst yon 
can, my troubles ’ll be over soon; but, if ye don't 
repent, yours won't never end !” 

Like a strange snatch of heavenly music, heard 
in the lull of a tempest, this burst of feeling made 
a moment's blank pause. Legree stood aghast, 
and looked at Tom ; and there was such a silence, 
that the tick of the old clock could be heard, meas¬ 
uring, with silent touch, the last moments of 
mercy and probation to that hardened heart. 

It was but-a moment. There was one hesitat¬ 
ing pause, — one irresolute, relenting thrill,— 
and the spirit of evifeame back, with seven-fold 
vehemence ; and Legree, foaming with rage, smote 
his victim to the ground. 

****** 

Scenes of blood and cruelty are shocking to our 
ear and heart. What man has nerve to do. man 
has not nerve to hear. What brother-man and 
brother-Christian must suffer, cannot he told us, 
even in our secret chamber, it so harrows up the 
soul! And yet;, 0 my country ! these things are 
done under the shadow of thy laws ! 0, Christ! 

thy church seen them, almost in silence! 

But, of old, there was One whose suffering 
changed an instrument of torture, degradation 
and shame, into a symbol of glory, honor, and im¬ 
mortal life: and where His spirit is, neither de¬ 
grading stripes, nor blood, nor insults, can make 
the Christian’s last struggle less than glorious. 

Was ho alone, that long night, whose brave, 
loving spirit ivas bearing up, in that old shed, 
against buffeting and brutal stripes ? 

Nay! There stood by On t e, — seen by him 
alone, — “like unto the Son of God.” 

The tempter stood by him, too,—blinded by 
furious, despotic will, — every moment pressing 
him to shun that agony by the betrayal of the in¬ 
nocent. But the brave, true heart was firm on 
the Eternal Rock. Like his Master, he knew 
that, if he saved others, himself he could not save ; 
npr could utmost extremity wring from him words, 
save of prayer and holy trust. 

“ He’s most gone, Mas’r,” said Sambo, touched, 
in spite of himself, by the patience of his vio- 
tim. 

“ Pay away, till he gives up ! Give it to him ! 

— give it to him !” shouted Legree. “ I ’ll take 
every drop of blood he has, unless he confesses !” 

Tom opened his eyes, and looked upon his mas-* 
ter. “Ye poor miserable critter!” he said, 
“ there an*t no more ye can do! I forgive ye, 
with all my soul!” and he fainted entirely away. 

“ I believe, my soul, he’s done for, finally,” 
said Legree, stepping forward, to look at him. 
“ Yes, he is ! Well, his month’s shut up, at last, 

— that’s one comfort!” 

Yes, Legree ; but who shall shut up that voice 
in thy soul? that soul, past repentance, past 
prayer, past hope, in whom the fire that nevei 
shall be quenched is already burning' 
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Yet Tom was not quite gone. Ilis wondrous 
words and pious prayers had struck upon the 
hearts of the imhruted blaeks, who had been the 
instruments of cruelty upon him ; and, the instant 
Legree withdrew, they took him down, and, in 
their ignorance, sought to call him back to life, 
— as if that were any favor to him! 

“Sartin, wo’s been doin’ a drefful wicked 
thing!” said Sambo; “hopes Mas’r ’ll have to 
’count for it, and not we.” 

They washed his wounds, — they provided a 
rude bed, of some refuse cotton, for him to lie 
down on ; and one of them, stealing up to the 
house, begged a drink of brandy of Legree, pre¬ 
tending that he was tired, and wanted it for him¬ 
self. lie brought it back, and poured it down 
Tom’s throat. 

“ 0, Tom !” said Quimbo, “ we ’s been awful 
wicked to ye !” 

“ I forgive ye, with all my heart!” said Tom, 
faintly. 

“0, Tom ! do tell us who is Jesus , anyhow ?” 
said Sambo ; — “ Jesus, that’s been a standin’ 
by you so, all this night! —*Who is he?” 

The word roused the failing, fainting spirit. 
He poured forth a few energetic sentences of that 
wondrous One, — his life, his death, his everlast¬ 
ing presence, and power to save. 

They wept, — both the two savage men. 

“ Why did n't I never hear this before ?” said 
Sambo ; “ but I do believe ! — I can't help it! 
Lord Jesus, have mercy on us !” 

“ Poor critters ! ” said Tom, “I’d be willing 
to b’ar all I have, if it ’ll only bring ye to Christ! 
0, Lord ! give me these two more souls, I pray !” 

That prayer was answered ! 


CHAPTER XLI. 


TUB YOUNG MASTER. 


Two days after, a young man drove a light 
wagon up through the avenue of china-trees, and, 
throwing the reins hastily on the horses’ neck, 
sprang out and inquired for the owner of the place. 

It was George Shelby; and, to show how he 
came to be there, we must go back in our story. 

The letter of Miss Ophelia to Mrs. Shelby had, 
by some unfortunate accident, been detained, for 
a month or two, at some remote post-office, before 
it reached its destination; and, of course, before 
it was received, Tom was already lost to view 
among the distant swamps of the Red river. 

Mrs. Shelby read the intelligence with the 
deepest concern ; but any immediate aetion upon 
it was an impossibility. She was then in attend¬ 
ance on the sick-bed of her husband, who lay 
delirious in the crisis of a fever. Master George 
Shelby, who, in the interval, had changed from a 
boy to a tall young man, was'her constant and 
faithful assistant, and her only reliance in super¬ 
intending his father’s affairs. Miss Ophelia had 
taken the precaution to send them the name of 
the lawyer who did business for the St. Clares; 
and the most tlm\ in the emergency, could be 
done, was to addre- x a letter of inquiry to him. 
The sudden death of Mr. Shelby, a few days 
after, brought, of course, an absorbing pressure 
of other interests, for a season. 

Mr. Shelby showed his confidence in his wife’s 
ability, by appointing her sole executrix upon his 
estates; and thus immediately a large and com- 


' plicated amount of business was brought upon hei 
I hands. 

j Mrs. Shelby, with characteristic energy, ap 
plied herself to the work of straightening the en- 
| tangled web of affairs : and she and George were 
for some time occupied with collecting and ex- 
| amining accounts, selling property and settling 
; debts; for Mrs. Shelby was determined that 
J everything should be brought into tangible and 
j recognizable shape, let the consequences to her 
I prove what they might. In the mean time, they 
received a letter from the lawyer to whom Miss 
Ophelia had referred them, saying that he knew 
nothing of the matter ; that the man was sold at 
a public auction, and that, beyond receiving the 
money, he knew nothing of the a Hair. 

Neither George nor Mrs. Shelby could he easy 
at this result; and,accordingly, some six months 
after, the latter, having business for l.is mother 
down the river, resolved to a isit New Orleans in 
person, and push his inquiries, in hopes of dis- 
eovering Tom’s Avhereabouts, and restoring him. 

After some months of unsuccessful search, by 
the merest accident George fell in with a man, 
in NeAv Orleans, Avho happened to be possessed 
of the desired information ; and Avith his money 
in his pocket, our hero took steamboat for Red 
river, resolving to find out and re-purchase his old 
friend. 

lie was soon introduced into the house, where 
he found Legree in the sitting-room. 

Legree received the stranger with a kind of 
surly hospitality. 

“ I understand,” said the young man, “ that 
yon bought, in NeAv Orleans, a boy named Tom* 
He used to be on my father's place, and I came 
to see if I could n’t buy him back.” 

Legree’s broAv groAv dark, and he broke out, 
passionately : “ Yes, I did buy such a fellow,— 
and a h—1 of a bargain I had of it, too ! The 
most rebellious, saucy, impudent dog! Set up 
my niggers to run away; got off tAvo gals, Avorth 
eight hundred or a thousand dollars apiece. He 
OAvned to that, and, Avhen I bid him tell me 
Avhere they Avas, he up and said he kneAv, but he 
Avould n’t tell ; and stood to it, though I gave 
him the eussedest flogging I ever gave nigger yet. 
I b'lieve he’s trying to die : but I don’t knoAV as 
he ’ll make it out.” 

“Where is he?” said George, impetuously. 
“ Let me see him !” The cheeks of the young 
man were crimson, and his eyes flashed fire ; but 
he prudently said nothing, as yet. 

“ He’s in dat ar shod,” said a little felioAV, 
Avho stood holding George's horse. 

Legree kicked the boy, and savovo at him ; but 
George, Avithout saying another Avord, turned and 
strode to the spot. 

Tom had been lying tAvo days since the fatal 
night; not suffering, for every nerve of suffering 
was blunted and destroyed. He lay, for the most 
part, in a quiet stupor ; for the laws of a poAverful 
and Avell-knit frame Avould not at once release the 
imprisoned spirit. By stealth, there had been 
there, in the darkness of the night, poor desolated 
creatures, Avho stole from their scanty hours’ rest, 
that they might repay to him some of those min¬ 
istrations of love in which he had always been 
so abundant. Truly, those poor disciples had 
little to gi\ T e, — only the cup of cold Avater ; but 
it was given with full hearts. 

Tears had fallen on that honest, insensible 
face, — tears of late repentance, in the poor, igno- 
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rant heathen, whom his dying love and patience 
had awakened to repentance, and bitter prayers, 
breathed over him to a late-found Saviour, of 
whom they scarce knew more than the name, but 
whom the yearning ignorant heart of man never 
implores in vain. 

Cassy, who had glided out of her place of con¬ 
cealment, and, by over-hearing, learned the sacri¬ 
fice that had been made for her and Emmeline, 
had been there, the night before, defying the dan¬ 
ger of detection; and, moved by the few last 
words which the affectionate soul had yet strength 
to breathe, the long winter of despair, the iee of 
years, had given way, and the dark, despairing 
woman had wept and prayed. 

When George entered the shed, he felt his head 
giddy and his heart sick. 

“Is it possible, — is it possible?” said he, 
kneeling down by him. “ Uncle Tom, my poor, 
poor old friend ! ’ ’ 

Something in the voice penetrated^to the ear of 
the dying. He moved liis head gently, smiled, 
and said, 

“ Jesus can make a dying-bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 

Tears which did hon >r to his manly heart fell' 
from the young man’s eyes, as he bent over his 
poor friend. 

“ 0, dear Uncle Tom! do wake, — do speak 
once more ! Look up ! Here ’s Mas'r George, — 
your own little Mas'r George. Don’t you know 
me!” 

“ Mas’r George !” said Tom, opening his eyes, 
and speaking in a feeble voice ; “ Mas’r George !” 
He looked bewildered. 

Slowly the idea seemed to fill his soul; and the 
vacant eye became fixed and brightened, the whole 
face lighted up, the hard hands clasped, and tears 
ran down the eheeks. 

“Bless the Lord! it is, — it is, — it’s all I 
wanted ! They have n’t forgot me. It warms my 
soul; it does my old heart good! Now I sliail 
die eontent! Bless the Lord, O niv soul !” 

“ You shan't die ! you must at die, nor think 
it! I ’ve come to buy you, and take you 
aome,” said George, with impetuous vehemence. 

“ 0, Mas'r George, yer too late. The Lord's 
bought me, and is going to take me home, — 
and I long to go. Heaven is better than Kin- 
tuek.” 

“ 0, don't die ! It TI kill me ! — it 'll break 
my heart to think what yon ‘ve suffered, and 
lying in this old shed, here ! Poor, poor fellow !” 

“ Don'tcall me poor fellow !” said Tom, solemn¬ 
ly. “I have been poor fellow; but that’s all 
past and gqne, now. I'm right in the door, going 
to glory ! 0, Mas'r George ! lb avert has come! 

I’ve got the victory! — the Lord Jesus has given 
it to me ! Glory be to His name !” 

George was awe-struek at the force, the vehe¬ 
mence, the power, with whieh these broken sen¬ 
tences were uttered. He sat gazing in silence. 

Tom grasped his hand, and continued, — “ Ye 
must n’t, now, tell Chloe, poor soul! how ye found 
me ; — ’t would be so drefful to her. Only tell 
her ye found me going into glory ; and that I 
could n’t stay for no one. And tell her the Lord's 
stood by me everywhere and al’ays, and made 
eyerything light and easy. And 0, the pbor 
chil’en, and the baby!—my old heart’s been 
niDst broke for ’em, time and-agin ! Tell ’em all 
to follow me — follow me ' Gi* T e m} ’ove tc 
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Mas'r, and dear good Missis, and everybody in 
the place ! Ye don’t know ! ’Pears like I loves 
em all ! I loves every cretur’ everywhar ! — it’s 
nothing but love! 0, Mas'r George, what a 
thing it is to be a Christian !” 

At this moment, Legree sauntered up to the 
door of the shed, looked in, with a dogged air ot 
affected carelessness, and turned away. 

“ The old Satan !” said George, in his indigna¬ 
tion. “ It’s a comfort to think the devil will pay 
him for this, some of these days !” 

“0, don’t!—0, ye mustn’t!” said Torn, 
grasping his hand ; “ he’s a poor mis’able critter ! 
it’s awful to think on't! 0, if he only could 
repent, the Lord would forgive him now ; but I’m 
’feared he never will!” 

“I hope he won’t!” said George; “I never 
want to see him in heaven !” 

“ Ilush, Mas’r George ! — it worries me ! Don’t 
feel so! He an't done me no real harm, — only 
opened the gate of the kingdom for me ; that’s 
all’!” 

At this moment, the sudden flush of strength 
whieh the joy of meeting his young master had 
infused into the dying man gave way. A sudden 
sinking fell upon him ; he closed his eyes ; and 
that mysterious and sublime change passed over 
his face, that told the approach of other worlds. 

He began to draw his breath with long, deep 
inspirations; and his broad ehest rose and fell 
heavily. The expression of his face was that of a 
conqueror. 

“Who — who — who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ?” he said, in a voice that con¬ 
tended with mortal weakness ; and, with a smile, 
he fell asleep. 

George sat fixed with solemn awe. It seemed to 
him that the place was holy; and, as he closed the 
lifeless eyeg, and rose up from the dead, only one 
thought possessed him, — that expressed by his 
simple old friend, — “ What a thine: it is to be a 
Christian !*' 

He turned : Legree was standing, sullenly, be¬ 
hind him. 

Something in that dying scene had cheeked the 
natural fierceness of youthful passion. The pres¬ 
ence of the man was simply loathsome to George ; 
and he felt only an impulse to get away from him, 
with as few words as possible. 

Fixing his keen, dark eyes on Legree, he simply 
said, pointing to the dead, “ You have got all you 
ever can of him. What shall I pay you for the 
body ? I will take it away, and bury it decently.” 

“ I don’t sell dead niggers,” said Legree, dog¬ 
gedly. “ You are welcome to bury him where and 
when you like.” 

“ Boys,” said George, in an authoritative tone, 
to two or three negroes, who were looking at the 
body, “ help.me lift him up, and carry him to my 
wagon ; and get me a spade.” 

One of them ran for a spade ; the other two 
assisted George to carry the body to the wagon. 

George neither spoke to nor looked at Legree, 
who did not countermand his orders, but stood, 
whistling, with an air of forced unconcern. He 
sulkily followed them to where the wagon stood at 
the door. 

George spread his cloak in the wagon, and had 
the body carefully disposed of in it, — moving the 
seat, so as to give it room. Then he turned, fixed 
his e^°s on Legree, and said, with forced com¬ 
posure 

“ I have not, as yet. said to you what I think 
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of this most atrocious affair; — this is not the 
time and place. But, sir, this innocent blood 
shall have justice. I will proclaim this murder. 
I will go to the very first magistrate, and expose 
you.” 

“ Do !” said Legree, snapping his fingers, scorn¬ 
fully. “I \l like to see you doing it. Where 
you going to get witnesses ?—how you going to 
prove it? — Come, now !” 

George saw, at once, the force of this defiance. 
There was not a white person on the place ; and, 
in all southern courts, the testimony of colored 
blood is nothing. lie felt, at that moment, as if 
he could have rent the heavens with his heart's 
indignant cry for justice ; but in vain. 

“ After all, what a fuss, for a dead nigger!’’ 
said Legree. 

The word was as a spark to a powder magazine. 
Prudence was never a cardinal virtue of the Ken¬ 
tucky boy. George turned, and, with one indig¬ 
nant blow, knocked Legree flat upon his face ; and, 
as he stood over him, blazing with wrath and ’de¬ 
fiance, he would have formed no bad personifica¬ 
tion of his great namesake triumphing over the 
dragon 

Some men, however, are decidedly bettered by 
being knocked down. If a man lays them fairly 
flat in the dust, they seem immediately to conceive 
a respect for him ; and Legree was one of this 
4 6ort. As he rose, therefore, and brushed the dust 
from his clothes, he eyed the slowly-retreating 
wagon With some evident consideration ; nor did 
he open his mouth till it was out of sight. 

Beyond the boundaries of the plantation, George 
had noticed a dry, sandy knoll, shaded by a few 
trees : there they made the grave. 

“ Shall we take off the cloak, Mas’r?” said the 
negroes, when the grave was ready. 

“ No, no, — bury it with him ! It *s all I can 
give you, now, poor Tom, and you shall have 
it.” 

They laid him in ; and the men shovelled away, 
silently. They banked it up, and laid green turf 
over it. 

“ You may go, boys,” said George, slipping a 
quarter into the hand of each. They lingered 
about, however. 

“ If youug Mas’r would please buy us— ” said 
one. 

“ We’d serve him so faithful!” said the other. 

“Hard times here, Mas’r!’ said the first. 
“Do, Most, buy us, please !” 

“ I can’t ! —I can’t!” said George, with diffi¬ 
culty, motioning them off; “ it’s impossible !” 

The poor fellows looked dejected, and walked off 
in silence. 

“ Witness, eternal God !” said George, kneeling 
on the grave of his poor friend ; “ 0, witness 
that, from this hour, I will do what one man can 
to drive out this curse of slavery from my land !” 

There is no monument to mark the last resting- 
place of our friend. He needs none ! Ills Lord 
knows where he lies, and will raise him up, im¬ 
mortal, to appear with him when he shall appear 
in his glory. 

_ Pity him not! Such a life and death is not for 
pity d Not in the riches of omnipotence is the 
chief glory of God ; but in self-denying, suffering 
love ! And blessed are the men whom he calls to 
fellowship with him, hearing their cross after him 
with patience. Of such it is written, “ Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be com¬ 
forted.” 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

AN AUTHENTIC GHOST STORY. 

For some remarkable reason, ghostly legends 
were uncommonly rife, about this time, among 
the servants on Legree’s place. 

It was whisperingly asserted that footsteps, 
in the dead of night, had been heard descending 
the garret stairs, and patrolling the house. In 
vain the doors of the upper entry had been 
locked ; the ghost either carried a duplicate key 
in its pocket, or availed itself of a ghost’s imme¬ 
morial privilege of coming through the keyhole, 
and promenaded as before, with a freedom that 
was alarming. 

Authorities were somewhat divided as to the out¬ 
ward form of the spirit, owing to a custom quite 
prevalent among negroes, — and, for aught we 
know, among whites, too, — of invariably shutting 
the eyes, and covering up heads under blankets, 
petticoats, or whatever else might come in use for a 
shelter, on these occasions. Of course, as every¬ 
body knows, when the bodily eyes are thus out of 
the lists’, the spiritual eyes are uncommonly viva¬ 
cious and perspicuous; and, therefore, there were 
abundance of full-length portraits of the ghost, 
abundantly sworn and testified to, which, as is 
often the case with portraits, agreed with each 
other in no particular, except the common fam¬ 
ily peculiarity of the ghost tribe, — the wearing 
of a white sheet . The poor souls were not versed 
in ancient history, and did not know that Shak- 
speare had authenticated this costume, by telling 
how 

“ The shifted dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the streets of Rome.” 

And, therefore, their all hitting upon this is a 
striking fact in pneumatology, which we recom¬ 
mend to the attention of spiritual media generally. 

Be it as it may, we have private reasons for 
knowing that a tall figure in a white sheet lid 
walk, at the most approved ghostly hours, around 
the Legree premises, — pass out the doors, glide’ 
about the house,—disappear at intervals, ar.d, 
reappearing, pass up the silent stair-way, into 
that fatal garret; and that, in the morning, the 
entry doors were all found shut and locked as film 
as ever. 

Legree could not help overhearing this whis¬ 
pering ; and it was all the more exciting to him, 
from the pains that were taken to conceal it from 
him. He drank more brandy than usual; held 
up his head briskly, and swore louder than ever, 
in the day-time ; but he had bad dreams, and thn 
visions of his head on his bed were anything but 
agreeable. The night after Tom’s body had been 
carried away, he rode to the next town for a ca¬ 
rouse, and had a high one. Got home late and 
tired ; locked his door, took out the key, and went 
to bed. 

After all, let a man take what pains he may to 
hush it down, a human soul is an awful ghostly, 
unquiet possession for a bad man to have. Who 
knows the metes and bounds of it ? Who knows 
all its awful perhapses, — those shudderings and 
tremblings, which it can no more live down 
than it can outlive its own eternity! What a 
fool is he who locks his door to keep out spirits. 4 
who has in his own bosom a spirit he dares not 
meet alone, — whose voice, smothered far down, 
and piled over with mountains of earthliness, is 
yet like the fore warring trumpet of doom ! 
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Bat Legree locked his door and set a chair 
against it; he set a night-lamp at the head of his 
bed ; and he put his pistols there. He examined 
the catches and fastenings of the windows, and 
then swore he “ didn’t care for the devil and all 
bis angels,” and went to sleep. 

'Well, he slept, for he was tired, — slept sound¬ 
ly. But, finally, there came over his sleep a 
shadow, a horror, an apprehension of something 
dieadful hanging over him. It was his mother's 
shroud, he thought; but Cassy had it, holding it 
up, and showing it to him. He heard a confused 
noise of screams and groanings; and, with it 
all, he knew he was asleep, and he struggled to 
wake himself. He was half awake. lie was 
sure something was coming into his room. He 
knew the door was opening, hut he could not stir 
hand or foot. At last he turned, with a start; 
the door teas open, and he saw a hand putting out 
his light. 

It was a cloudy, misty moonlight, and there he 
saw it!—something white, gliding in! He 
heard the still rustle of its ghostly garments. 
It stood still by his bed; — a cold hand touched 
his ; a voice said, three times, in a low, fearful 
whisper, “ Come ! come! come!” And, while 
he lay sweating with terror, he knew not when 
or how, the thing was gone, lie sprang out of 
bed, and pulled at the door. It was shut and 
locked, and the man fell down in a swoon. 

After this, Legree became a harder drinker than 
ever before. He no longer drank cautiously, pru¬ 
dently,*! >ut imprudently and recklessly. 

There were reports around the country, soon 
after, that he was sick and dying. Excess had 
brought on that frightful disease that seems to 
throw the lurid shadows of a coming retribution 
back into the present life. None could bear the 
horrors of that sick room, when he raved and 
screamed, and spoke of sights which almost 
stopped the blood of those who heard him ; and, 
at his dying bed, stood a stern, white, inexorable 
figure, saying, “ Come ! come ! come !” 

By a singular coincidence, on the very night 
that this vision appeared to Legree, the house- 
door was found open in the morning, and some 
of the negroes had seen two white figures gliding 
dawn the avenue towards the high-road. 

It was near sunrise when Cassy and Emmeline 
paused, for a moment, in a little knot of trees 
near the town. 

Cassy was dressed after the manner of the 
Creole Spanish ladies, — wholly in black. A 
small black bonnet on her head, covered by a veil 
thick with embroidery, concealed her face. It 
had been agreed that, in their escape, she was to 
personate the character of a Creole lady, and 
Emmeline that of her servant. 

Brought up, from early life, in connection with 
the highest society, the language, movements and 
air of Cassy, were all in agreement with this 
idea; and she had still enough remaining with 
her, of a once splendid wardrobe, and sets of 
jewels, to enable her to personate the thing to 
advantage. 

She stitpped in the outskirts of the town, where 
she had noticed trunks for sale, and purchased a 
handsome one. This she requested the man to 
send along with her. And, accordingly, thus 
escorted by a hoy wheeling her trunk, and Emme¬ 
line behind her, carrying her carpet-bag and sun¬ 
dry bundles, she made her appearance at the 
small tavern, like a lady of consideration. 
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The first person that struck her, after her ar¬ 
rival, was George Shelby, who was staying there, 
awaiting the next boat. 

Cassy had remarked the young man from her 
loop-hole in the garret, and seen him bear away 
the body of Tom, and observed, with secret exult¬ 
ation, his rencontre with Legree. Subsequently, 
she had gathered, from the conversations she had 
overheard among the negroes, as she glided about 
in her ghostly disguise, after nightfall, who he 
was, and in what relation he stood to Tom. She 
therefore felt an immediate accession of confi¬ 
dence, when she found that lie was, like herself, 
awaiting the next boat. 

Cassy’s air and manner, address, and evident 
command of money, prevented any rising dispo¬ 
sition to suspicion in the hotel. People never 
inquire too closely into those who are fair on the 
main point, of paying well, — a tiling whieh 
Cassy had foreseen when she provided herself 
with money. 

In the edge of the evening, a boat was heard 
coming along, and George Aelby handed Cassy 
aboard, with the politeness which comes naturally 
to every Kentuckian, and exerted himself to pro 
vide her with a good state-room. 

Cassy kepfdier room and bed, on pretext of ill¬ 
ness, during the whole time they were on Red 
river; and was waited on, with obsequious devo¬ 
tion, by her attendant. 

When they arrived at the Mississippi river, 
George, having learned that the course of the 
strange lady was upward, like liis own, proposed 
to take a state-room for her on the same boat 
with himself,—good-naturedly compassionating 
her feeble health, and desirous to do what he 
could to assist her. 

Behold, therefore, the whole party safely trans¬ 
ferred to the good steamer Cincinnati, and sweep¬ 
ing up the river under a powerful head of 
steam. 

Cassy’s health was much better. She sat upon 
the guards, came to the table, and was remarked 
upon in the boat as a lady that must have been 
very handsome. 

From the moment that George got the first 
glimpse of her face, he was troubled with one of 
those fleeting and indefinite likenesses, which 
almost everybody can remember, and has been, 
at times, perplexed with. He could not keep 
himself from looking at her, and watching her 
perpetually. At table, or sitting at her state¬ 
room door’, still she -would enconuter the young 
man’s eyes fixed on her, and politely withdrawn, 
when she showed, by her coimtenance, that she 
was sensible of the observation. 

Cassy became uneasy. >She began to think that 
he suspected something; and finally resolved to 
throw herself entirely on liis generosity, and 
intrusted him with her whole history. 

George was heartily disposed to sympathize 
with any one who had escaped from Legree’s 
plantation, — a place that he could not remember 
or speak of with patience,—-and, with the cour¬ 
ageous disregard of consequences which is charae 
tefistic of his age and state, he assured her that 
lie would do all in his power to protect and 
bring them through. 

The next state-room to Cassy’s was occupied 
by a French lady, named He Thoux, who was 
accompanied by a fine little daughter, a child of 
some twelve summers. 

This lady, having gathered, from George’s 
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conversation, that he was from Kentucky, seemed 
evidently disposed to cultivate his acquaintance, 
in which design she was seconded by the graces 
of her little girl, who was about as pretty a play¬ 
thing as' ever diverted the weariness of a fort¬ 
night’s trip on a steamboat. 

George’s chair was often placed at her state¬ 
room door ; and Cassy, as she sat upon the guards, 
could hear their conversation. 

Madatne de Thoux was very minute in her in¬ 
quiries as to Kentucky, where she said she had 
resided in a former period of her life. George 
discovered, to his surprise, that her former resi¬ 
dence must have been in his own vicinity; and 
her inquiries showed a knowledge of pieople and 
things in his region that was perfectly surprising 
to him. 

“Do yon know,” said Madame de Thoux to 
him, one day, “ of any man, in your neighbor¬ 
hood, of the’name of Harris ?” 

“There is an old fellow, of that name, lives 
not far from my father’s place,” said George. 
“ We never have had much intercourse with him, 
though.” 

“ He is a large slave-owner, I believe,” said 
Madame de Thoux, with a manner, winch seemed 
to betray more interest than she w^ exactly wil¬ 
ling to show. 

“ lie is,” said George, looking rather surprised 
at her manner. 

“Did yon ever know of his having — perhaps 
you may have heard of liis having — a mulatto 
boy, named George?” 

“0, certainly, — George Harris, — I know him 
well; he married a servant of my moviier’s, but 
has escaped, now, to Canada.” 

“He has?” said Madame de Thoux, quickly. 
“ Thank God!” 

George looked a surprised inquiry, hut said 
nothing. 

Madame de Thoux leaned her head on her 
hand, and burst into tears. 

“ lie is my brother!” she said. 

“Madame!” said George, with a strong ac¬ 
cent of surprise. 

“Yes,” said Madame de Thoux, lifting her 
head proudly, and wiping her tears ; “ Mr. Shelby, 
George Harris is my brother !” 

“1 am perfectly astonished,” said George, 
pushing back his chair a pace or two, and looking 
at Madame de Thoux. 

“ I was sold to the South when he was a boy,” 
said she. “ I was bought by a good and gener¬ 
ous man. 11c took me with him to the West 
Indies, set me free, and married me. It is but 
lately that he died ; and I was coming up to Ken¬ 
tucky, to see if I could find and redeem my 
brother.” 

“ 1 have heard him speak of a sister Emily, 
that was sold South,” said George. 

“ Yes, indeed ! I am the one,” said Madame de 
Thoux; — “ tell me what sort of a— ” 

“ A very flue young man,” said George, “ not¬ 
withstanding the curse of slavery that lay on 
him. lie sustained a first-rate character, both 
for intelligence and principle. I know, you 
see,” he said; “ because he married in our 
family.” 

“ What sort of a girl ?” said Madame de Thoux, 
eagerly. 

“ A treasure,” said George ; “a beautiful, in¬ 
telligent, amiable girl. Very pious. My mother 
had brought her up, and trained her as carefully, 


almost, as a daughter. She could read and write 
embroider and sew, beautifully; and was a beaut! 
ful singer.” 

“ Was she born in your house?” said Madame 
de Thoux. 

“No. Father bought her once, in one of his 
trips to New Orleans, and brought her up as a 
present to mother. She was about eight or nine 
years old, then. Father would never tell mother 
what he gave for her ; but, the other day, in look¬ 
ing over his old papers, we came across the bill 
of sale. He paid an extravagant sum for her, to 
be sure. I suppose on account of her extraordi¬ 
nary beauty.” 

George sat with his back to Cassy, and did not 
see the absorbed expression of her countenance. 
as he was giving these details. 

At this point in the story, she touched his arm 
and, with a face perfectly white with interest 
said, “ Do yon know the names of the people h4 
bought her of?” 

“ A man of the name of Simmons, I think, was 
the principal in the transaction. At least, 1 
think that was the name on the bill of sale.” 

“0, my God!” said Cassy, and fell insensible 
on the floor of the cabin. 

George was wide awake now, and so was Mad¬ 
ame de Thoux. Though neither of them could 
conjecture what was the cause of Cassy's faint¬ 
ing, still they made all 'the tumult which is prop 
er in such cases; — George upsetting a wash*- 
pitcher, and breaking two tumblers, in the warmth 
of his humanity; and various ladies in the cabin, 
hearing that somebody had fainted, crowded tha 
state-room door, and kept out fill the air they 
possibly could, so that, on the whole, everything 
was done that could be expected. 

Poor Cassy, when she recovered, turned her 
face to the wall, and wept and sobbed like a 
child, — perhaps, mother, you can tell what sha 
was thinking of! Perhaps you cannot, — but 
she felt as sure, in that hour, that God had had 
mercy on her, and that she should see her daugh¬ 
ter, as she did, months afterwards, — when-- 
but we anticipate. 


* CHAPTER XLII1. 

RESULTS. 

The rest of onr story is soon told. George 
Shelby, interested, as any other young man might 
be, by the romance of the incident, no less than 
by feelings of humanity, was at the pains to send 
to Cassy the bill of sale of Eliza, whose date and 
name all corresponded with her own knowledge 
of facts, and left no doubt upon her mind as to 
the identity of her child. It remained now only 
for her to trace out the path of the fugitives.' 

Madame de Thoux and she, thus drawn together 
by the singular coincidence of their fortunes, 
proceeded immediately to Canada, and began a 
tour of inquiry among the stations, where the 
numerous fugitives from slavery are located. At 
Amherstberg they found the missionary with 
whom George and Eliza had taken shelter, on 
their first arrival in Canada; and through him 
were enabled to trace the family to Montreal. 

George and Eliza had now been five years free. 
George had found constant occupation in the shop 
of a worthy machinist, where he had been earn- 
jing a competent support for his family, which,, in 
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the mean time, had been increased by the addition 
of another daughter. 

Little ITarry — a fine bright boy — had been 
ut to a good school, and was making rapid pro- 
ciency in knowledge. 

The worthy pastor of the station, in Amherst- 
berg, where George had first landed, was so much 
interested in the statements of-Madame de Thoux 
and Cissy, that he yielded to the solicitations of 
the former, to accompany them to Montreal, in 
their search, — she bearing all the expense of the 
expedition. 

The scene now changes to a small, neat tene¬ 
ment, in the outskirts of Montreal; the time, 
evening. A cheerful fire blazes on the hearth ; a 
tea-table, covered with a snowy cloth, stands pre¬ 
pared for the evening meal. In one corner of the 
room ay as a table covered with a green cloth, 
where was an open writing-desk, pens, paper, and 
over it a shelf of AA'ell-selected books. 

This Avas George's study. The same zeal for 
self-improvement, Avhich led him to steal the 
mueh-coA-eted arts of reading and writing, amid 
all the toils and discouragements of his early life, 
still led him to devote all his leisure time to self 
cultivation. 

At this j resent time, he is seated at the table, 
making not :s from a A r olume of the family library 
he has been reading. 

“Come, George,” says Eliza, “you’ve been 
gone all day. Do put down that book, and let "s 
talk, Avhile I ’m getting tea, —do.” 

And little Eliza seconds the effort, by toddling 
to her father, and trying to pull the book out 
oi his hand, and install herself on his knee as a 
substitute. 

“ 0, you little witch !” says George, yielding, 
as, in such circumstances, man ahvays must. 

“That’s right,” says Eliza, as she begins to 
cut a loaf of bread. A little older she looks; 
her form a little fuller; her air more matronly 
than of vore ; but evidently contented and happy 
as Avonan need be. 

“ I) irry, my boy, how did you come on in that 
sum, io-day?” says George, as he laid his hand 
on his son’s head. 

Harry has lost his long curls ; but he can never 
lose those eyes and eyelashes, and that fine, bold 
brow, that Rushes Avith triumph, as he answers, 
“ I did it, every bit of it, myself , father ; and no¬ 
body helped me !” 

“ That’s right,” says his father; “ depend on 
yourself, my son. You have a better chance than 
ever your poor father had.” 

At this moment, there is a rap at the door; 
and Eliza goes and opens it. The delighted — 
“Why!- this you?” — calls up her husband; 
and the good pastor of Amherstberg is Avelcomed. 
There are two riiore Avomen ivith him, and Eliza 
asks them to sit doivn. 

Noiv, if the truth must be told, the honest 
pastor had arranged a little programme, accord¬ 
ing to Avhich this affoir was to dei r elop itself; 
and, on the way up, all had very cautiously and 
prudently exhorted each other not to let things 
out, except according to previous arrangement. 

What Avas the good man’s consternation, there¬ 
fore, just as he had motioned to the ladies to be 
seated, and,Avas taking out his pocket-handker¬ 
chief to Avipe Ills mouth, so as to proceed to his 
introductory speech in good order, Avhen Madame 
le Thoux upset the whole plan, by throwing her 
arms around George's neck, and letting all out at 
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once, by saying, “ 0, George, don’t yon know 
me? I’m your sister Emily.” 

Cassy had seated herself more composedly, and 
would haA r e carried on her part very well, had 
not little Eliza suddenly appeared before her, in 
exact shape and form, every outline and curl, 
just as her daughter was Avhen she saw her last. 
The little thing peered up in her face ; and Cass^ 
caught her up in her arms, pressed her to her 
bosom, saying, Avhat at the moment she really 
believed, “ Darling, I’m your mother!” 

In fact, it Avas a troublesome matter to do up 
exactly in proper order ; but the good pastor, at 
last, succeeded in getting everybody quiet, and 
delivering the speech Avith Avhich he had intended 
to open the exercises ; and in Avhich, at last, he 
succeeded so well that his whole audience were 
sobbing about him in a manner that ought to 
satisfy any orator, ancient or modern. 

They knelt together, and the good man prayed, 
— for there are some feelings so agitated and 
tumultuous, that they can find rest only by being 
poured into the bosom of Almighty kwe, — and 
then, rising up, the new-found family embraced 
each other with a holy trust in Him, Avho from 
such peril and dangers, and by such unknowr 
Avays, had brought them together. 

The note-book of a missionary, among tho 
Canadian fugitives, contains truth stranger tliar 
fiction. IIoav can it be otherwise, Avhen a system 
prevails which Avhirls families, and scatters theii 
members, as the Avind whirls and scatters the 
leaves of autumn? These shores of refuge, like 
the eternal shore, often unite again, in glad com¬ 
munion, hearts that for long years have mourned 
each other as lost. And affecting beyond expres 
sion is the earnestness with Avhich every new 
arrival among them is met, if, perchance, it may 
bring tidings of mother, sister, child or wife, still 
lost to vieAv in the shadoAvs of slavery. 

Deeds of heroism are AAVought here more than 
those of romance, Avhen, defying torture, and 
braving death itself, the fugitive voluntarily 
threads his Avay back to the terrors and perils of 
that dark land, that he may bring out his sister, 
or mother, or Avife. 

One young man, of Avhcrn a missionary haa 
told us, tAvice re-captured, and suffering shameful 
stripes for his heroism, had escaped again; and, 
in a letter Avhich we heard read, tells his friends 
that he is going back a third time, that he may, 
at last, bring aAvay his sister. My good sir, is 
this man a hero, or a criminal ? Would not you 
do as much for your sister ? And can you blame 
him ? 

But, to return to our friends, Avhom we left 
wiping their eyes, and recovering theinsekes 
from too great and sudden a joy. They are now 
seated around the social board, and are getting 
decidedly companionable ; only that Cassy, Avho 
keeps little Eliza on her lap, occasionally squeezes 
the little thing in a manner that rather astonishes 
her, and obstinately refuses to have her mouth 
stuffed with cake to the extent the little one 
desires, — alleging, what the child rather Avnnders 
at, that she has got something better than cake, 
and does n't Avant it. 

And, indeed, in tAvo or three days, such a 
change has passed over Cassy, that our readers 
Avould scarcely knoAV her. The despairing, hag¬ 
gard expression of her face had given way to one 
of gentle trust. She seemed to sink, at once, into 
the bosom of the family, aud take the little ones 
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into her heart, as something for which it long had 
waited. Indeed, her love seemed to flew more 
naturally to the little Eliza than to her own 
daughter; for she was the exact image and body 
of the child whom she had lost. The little one 
was a flowery bond between mother and daughter, 
through whom grew up acquaintanceship and 
affection. Eliza's steady, consistent piety, regu¬ 
lated by the constant reading of the sacred word, 
made her a proper guide for the shattered and 
wearied mind of her mother. Cassy yielded, at 
once, and with her whole soul, to every good 
influence, and became a devout and tender Chris¬ 
tian. 

After a day or two, Madame de Thoux told her 
brother more particularly of her affairs. The 
death of her husband had left her an ample for¬ 
tune, which she generously oflered to share with 
the family. AY hen she asked George what way 
she could best apply it for him, he answered, 
“ Give me an education, Emily ; that has always 
been my heart's desire. Then I can do all the 
rest.” 

On mature deliberation, it was decided that the 
Whole family should go, for some years, to France ; 
whither they sailed, carrying Emmeline with them. 

The good looks of the latter wou the affection 
of the first mate of the vessel ; and, shortly after 
entering the port, she became his wife. 

George remained four years at a French uni¬ 
versity, and, applying himself with an uninter¬ 
mitted zeal, obtained a very thorough education. 

Political troubles in France, at last, led the 
family again to seek an asylum in this country. 

George’s feelings and views, as an educated 
man, may be best expressed in a letter to one of 
his friends. 

“I feel somewhat at a loss as to my future 
course. True, as you have said to me, I might 
mingle in the circles of the whites in this coun¬ 
try, my shade of color is so slight, and that of my 
wife and family scarce perceptible. Well, per¬ 
haps, on sufferance, I might. Eut, to tell you 
the truth, I have no wish to. 

“ My sympathies are not for my father’s race, 
but for my mother’s. To him I was no more 
than a fine dog or horse : to my poor heart¬ 
broken mother I was a child; and, though I 
never saw her, after the cruel sale that separated 
us, till she died, yet I know she always loved me 
dearly. I know it by my own heart. When I 
think of all she suffered, of my own early suffer¬ 
ings, of the distresses and struggles of my heroic 
wife, of my sister, sold in the New Orleans slave- 
market, — though I hope to have no unchristian 
sentiments, yet I may be excused for saying I 
have no wish to pass for an American, or to 
identify myself with them. 

“It is with the oppressed, enslaved African 
race that I cast in my lot; and, if I wished any¬ 
thing, I would wish myself two shades darker, 
rather than one lighter. 

“ The desire and yearning of .my soul is for an 
African nationality. I want a people that shall 
have a tangible, separate existence of its own; 
and where am I to look for it ? Not in Hayti; 
for in Hayti they had nothing to start with. A 
stream cannot rise above its fountain. The race 
that formed the character of the Ilaytiens was a 
worn-out, effeminate one ; and, of course, the sub¬ 
ject race will be centuries in rising to anything. 

“ Where, then, shall I look? On the shores 
of Africa I see a republic, — a republic formed 


of picked men, who, by energy and self-educating 
force, have, in many cases, individually, raised 
themselves above a condition of slavery. Having 
gone through a preparatory stage of feebleness, 
this republic has, at last, become an acknowledged 
nation on the face of the earth, — acknowledged 
by both France and England. There it is my wish 
to go, and find myself a people. 

“ I am aware, now, that I shall have you all 
against me ; but, before you strike, hear me. 
During my stay in France, I have followed up, 
with intense interest, the history of my people in 
America. I have noted the struggle between 
abolitionist and colonizationist, and have received 
some impressions, as a distant spectator, which 
could never have occurred to me as a participator*. 

“ I grant that this Liberia may have subserved 
all sorts of purposes, by being played off, in the 
hands of our oppressors, against us. Doubtless 
the scheme may have been used, in unjustifiable 
ways, as a means of retarding our emancipation. 
But the question to me is, Is there not a God 
above all man’s schemes? May he not have 
overruled their designs, and founded for us a 
nation by them ? 

“ In these days, a nation is born in a day. A 
nation starts now with all the great problems of 
republican life and civilization wrought out to its 
hand ; — it has not to discover, but only to apply. 
Let us, then, all take hold together, with all our 
might, and see what we can do with this new 
enterprise, and the whole splendid continent of 
Africa opens before us and our children. Our 
nation shall roll the tide of civilization and Chris¬ 
tianity-along its shores, and plant there mighty 
republics, that, growing with the rapidity of 
tropical vegetation, shall be for all coming ages. 

“ Do you say that I am deserting my enslaved 
brethren? I think not. If I forgot them one 
hour, one moment, of my life, so may God forget 
me! But, what eau I do for them, here? Cau I 
break their chains? No, not as an individual; 
but, let me go and form part of a nation, which 
shall have a voice in the councils of nations, and 
then we can speak. A nation has a right to argue, 
remonstrate, implore, and present the cause of its 
race, — which an individual has not. 

“ If Europe ever becomes a grand council of 
free nations, — as I trust in God it will, — if 
there serfdom, and all unjust and oppressive 
social inequalities, are done away; and if they!, 
as France and England have done, acknowledge 
our position, — then, in the great congress of 
nations, we will make our appeal, and present 
the cause of our enslaved and suffering race ; and 
it cannot be that free, enlightened America will 
not then desire to wipe from her escutcheon tha-t 
bar sinister which disgraces her among nations, 
and is as truly a curse to her as to the enslaved. 

“ But; you will tell me, our race have equal 
rights to mingle in the American republic as the 
Irishman, the German, the Swede. Granted, they 
have. We ought to be free to meet and mingfe, 
—to rise by our individual worth, without uhy 
consideration of caste or color; and they who 
deny us this right are false to their own professed 
principles of human equality. We ought, in par¬ 
ticular, to be allowed here. We have more than 
the rights of common men ; — we have the claftn 
of an injured race for reparation. But, tlienq 1 
do not u-ant it; I want a country, a nation, of my 
own. I think that the African race has pecan 
arities, yet to be unfolded in the light oiynvii 
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Ization and Christianity, which, if not the same 
with those of the Anglo-Saxon, may prove to be, 
morally, of even a higher type. 

“To the Anglo-Saxon race has been intrusted 
the destinies of the world, during its pioneer 
period of struggle and conflict. To that mission 
its stern, inflexible, energetic elements, were well 
adapted; but, as a Christian, I look for another 
era to arise. On its borders I trust we stand; 
and the throes that now convulse the nations are, 
to my hope, but the birth-pangs of an hour of 
universal peace and brotherhood. 

“I trust that the development of Africa is to 
be essentially a Christian one. If not a dominant 
and commanding race* they are, at least, an affec¬ 
tionate, magnanimous, and forgiving one. Hav¬ 
ing been called in the furnace of injustice and 
oppression, they have need to bind closer to their 
hearts that sublime doctrine of love and forgive¬ 
ness, through which alone they are to conquer, 
which it is to be their mission to spread over the 
continent of Africa. 

“ In myself, I confess, I am feeble for this,— 
full half the blood in my veins is the hot and 
hasty Saxon ; but I have an eloquent preacher of 
the Gospel ever by my side, in the person of my 
beautiful wife. When I wander, her gentler 
spirit ever restores me, and keeps before my eyes 
the Christian calling and mission of our race. 
As a Christian patriot, as a teacher of Christian¬ 
ity, I go to my country ,—my chosen, my glo¬ 
rious Africa! —and to her, in my heart, I some¬ 
times apply those splendid words of prophecy: 

; Whereas thou hast been forsaken and hated, so 
that no man went through thee ; I will make thee 
an eternal excellence, a joy of many generations." 

“ You will call me an enthusiast; you will tell 
me that I have not well considered what I am 
undertaking. But I have considered, and counted 
the cost. I go to Liberia , not as to an Elysium of 
romance, but as to a field of work. I expect to work 
with both hands, — to work hard; to work against 
all sorts of difficulties and discouragements ; and 
to work till I die. This is what I go for ; and in 
this I am quite sure I shall not be disappointed. 

“ "Whatever you may think of my determina¬ 
tion, do not divorce me from your confidence ; and 
think that, in whatever I do, I act with a heart 
wholly given to my people. 

“ George Harris.” 

George, with his wife, children, sister and 
mother, embarked for Africa, some few weeks 
after. If we are not mistaken, the world will 
yet hear from him there. 

Of our other characters we have nothing very 
particular to write, except a word relating to 
Miss Ophelia and Topsy, and a farewell chapter, 
which we shall dedicate to George Shelby. 

Miss Ophelia took Topsy home to Vermont with 
her, much to the surprise of that grave delibera¬ 
tive body whom a Now Englander recognizes under 
the term “ Our folks .” “Our folks,” at first, 
thought it an odd and unnecessary addition to 
their well-trained domestic establishment; but, 
bo thoroughly efficient was Miss Ophelia in her 
conscientious endeavor to do her duty by her 
eleve, that the child rapidly grew :n grace and in 
favor with the family and neighborhood. At the 
age of womanhood, she was, by her own request, 
baptized, and became a member of the'Christian 
church in the place ; and showed so much intel- J 
ligenee, activity and zeal, and desire to do good 
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in the world, that she was at last recommended, 
and approved as a missionary to one of the 
stations in Africa; and we have heard mat tho 
same activity and ingenuity which, when a child, 
made her so multiform and restless in her devel¬ 
opments, is now employed, in a safer and wholo- 
somer manner, in teaching the children of her 
own country. 

P. S. — It will be a satisfaction to some mother, 
also, to state, that some inquiries, which were 
set on foot by Madame de Thoux, have resulted 
[recently in the discovery of Cassy’s son. Being 
a young man of energy, he had escaped, some 
years before his mother, and been received and 
educated by friends of the oppressed in the north 
He will soon follow his family to Africa. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE LIBERATOR. 

George Shelby had written to his mother 
merely a line, stating the day that she might 
expect him home. Of the death scene of his eld 
friend he had not the heart to write. He had 
tried several times, and only succeeded in half 
choking himself; and invariably finished by tear* 
ing up the paper, wiping his eyes, and rushing 
somewhere to get quiet. 

There was a pleased bustle all through the 
Shelby mansion, that day, in expectation of the 
arrival of young Mas'r George. 

Mrs. Shelby was seated in her comfortable 
parlor, where a cheerful hickory fire was dispel¬ 
ling the chill of the late autumn evening. A 
supper-table, glittering with plate and cut glass, 
was* set out. on whose arrangements our former 
friend, old Ohloe, was presiding. 

Arrayed in a new calico dress, with clean, 
white apron, and high, well-starched turban, her 
black polished face glowing with satisfaction, she 
lingered, with needless punctiliousness, around 
the arrangements of the table, merely as an 
excuse for talking a little to her mistress. 

“ Laws, now! won’t it look natural to him?” 
she said. “ Thar, —I set his plate just whar he 
likes,—round by the fire. Mas'r George allers 
wants de warm seat. 0, go way ! — why did n’t 
Sally get out the best tea-pot, — de little new one, 
Mas’r George got for Missis, Christmas? I’ll 
have it out! And Missis has heard from Mas’r 
George?” she said, inquiringly. 

“Yes, Chloe ; but only a line, just to say he 
would be home to-night, if he could, —that’s all.” 

“Didn't say nothin’ ’bout my old man, 
s’pose?” said Chloe, still fidgeting with the tear 
cups. 

“No, he didn't. He did not speak of any- 
thing, Chloe. He said he would tell all, when 
he got home.” 

“ Jes like Mas’r George, — he’s allers so ferce 
for tellin’ everything hisself. I allers minded 
dat ar in Mas’r George. Don’t see, for my part, 
how white people gen'lly can bar to hev to write 
things much as they do, writin’ ’s such slow, 
oneasy kind o’ work.” 

*Mrs. Shelby smiled. 

“I’m a thinkin’ my old man won’t know de 
boys and de baby. Lor’! she is de biggest gal, 
now,—good she is, too, and peart, Polly is. 
She’s out to the house, now, watchin’ de hoo- 
cake. I’s got jist de very pattern my old mar 
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liked so much a bakin’. Jist such as I gin him 
the mornin’ he was took off. Lord bless us! how 
I felt, d.ir at mornin’!” 

Mrs. Shelby sighed, and felt a heavy weight on 
her heart, at this allusion. She had felt uneasy, 
ever since she had received her son’s letter, lest 
something should prove to be hidden behind the 
veil of silence which he had drawn. 

“ Missis has got dein bills?” said Chloe, anx¬ 
iously. 

“ Yes, Chloe.” 

“ ’Cause I wants to show my old man dem 
very bills de perfectioner gave me. ‘ And,’ says 
he, 1 Chloe, I wish you’d stay longer.’ ‘ Thank 
you, Mas*r,’ says I, ‘ 1 would, only my old man’s 
coming home, and Missis, — she can’t do without 
me no longer.’ There’s jist what I telled him. 
Berry nice man, dat Mas'r Jones was.” 

Chloe had pertinaciously insisted that the very 
bills in which her wages had been paid should 
be preserved, to show to her husband, in memorial 
of her capability. And Mrs. Shelby had readily 
consented to humor her in the request. 

“ lie won’t know Polly, — my old man won’t. 
Laws, it’s five years since they tuck him ! She 
was a baby den,•—couldn’t but jist stand. Re¬ 
member how tickled he used to be, cause she 
would keop a failin’ over, when she sot out to 
walk. Laws a me !” 

The rattling of wheels now was heard. 

“ Mas’r George !” said Aunt Chloe, starting to 
the window. 

Mrs. Shelby ran to the entry door, and was 
folded in the arms of her son. . Aunt Chloe stood 
anxiously straining her eyes out into the darkness. 

“ 0, poor Aunt Chloe !” said George, stopping 
compassionately, and taking her hard, black hand 
between both his; “ I’d have given all my for¬ 
tune to have brought him with me, but he’s gone 
to a better country.” 

There was a passionate exclamation from Mrs. 
Shelby, hut Aunt Chloe said nothing. 

The party entered the supper-room. The 
money, of which Chloe was so proud, was still 
lying on the table. 

“ Thar,” said she, gathering it up, and hold¬ 
ing it, with a trembling hand, to her mistress, 
“dm't never want to see nor hear on’t-again. 
Jist as I knew't would be,—sold, and murdered 
on dem ar’ old plantations !” 

Chloe turned, and was walking proudly out of 
the room. Mrs. Shelby followed her softly, and 
took one of her hands, drew her down into a chair, 
and sit down by her. 

“ My poor, good Chloe !” said she. 

Chloe loaned her head on her mistress’ shoulder, 
and sibbed out, “0 Missis! ’scuse me, — my 
heart's broke, — dat's all!” 

“ 1 know it is,” said all's. Shelby, as'her tears 
fell fast; “ and I cannot heal it, but Jesus can. 
He healeth the broken-hearted, and bindeth up 
tlieir wounds.” 

There was a silence for some time, and all 
wept together. At last, George, sitting down 
beside toe mourner, took her hand, and, with 
simple pathos, repeated the triumphant scene of 
her husband's death, and his last messages of 
dove.. 

About a month after this, one morning, all the 
servants of the Shelby estate were convened 
together i:i the great hall that ran through the 
hous >, to hear a few words from their young 
niascer. 


CABIN : 1R, 

To the surprise of all, he appeared among theui 
with a bundle of papers in his hand, containing a 
certificate of freedom to every one on the place, 
which he read successively, and presented, amid 
the sobs and tears and shouts of all present. 

Many, however, pressed around him, earnestly 
begging him not to send them away; and, with 
anxious faces, tendering back their free papers 

“ We don’t want to be no freer than we are. 
We ’s allers bad all we wanted. We don’t want 
to leave the ole place, and Mas’r and Missis, and 
de rest!” 

“ My good friends,” said George, as soon as 
he could get a silence, “ there ’ll be no need for 
you to leave me. The place wants as many 
hands to work it as it did before. We need the 
same about the house that we did before. But 
you are now free men and free women. I shall 
pay you wages for your work, such as we shall 
agree on. The advantage is, that in case of my 
getting in debt, or dying, — things that might 
happen, — you cannot now be taken up and sold. 
I expect to carry on the estate, and to teach you 
what, perhaps, it will take you some time to 
learn, — how to use the rights I give you as free 
jnen and women. I expect you to be good, and 
willing to learn ; and I trust in God that I shall 
be faithful, and willing to teach. And now, my 
friends, look up, and thank God for the blessing 
of freedom.” 

An aged, patriarchal negro, who had grown 
gray and blind on the estate, now rose, and, lift¬ 
ing his trembling hand, said, “ Let us give thanks 
unto the Lord!” As all kneeled by one con¬ 
sent, a more touching and hearty To Deum never 
ascended to heaven, though borne on the peal of 
organ, bell and cannon, than came from that 
honest old heart. 

On rising, another,struck up a Methodist hymn, 
of which the burden was, 

“ The year of jubilee has come, — 

Return, ye ransomed sinners, home.” 

“ One thing more,” said George, as he stopped 
the congratulations of the throng; “ you all re¬ 
member our good old Uncle Tom ?” 

George here gave a short narration of the scene 
of his death, and of his loving farewell to all on 
the place, and added, 

“It was on his grave, my friends, that I re¬ 
solved, before God, that I would never own another 
slave, while it was possible to free him ; that no¬ 
body, through me, should ever run the risk of 
being parted from home and friends, and d} T ing 
on a lonely plantation, as he died. So, when you 
rejoice in your freedom, think that you owe it to 
that good old soul, and pay it back in kindness to 
his wife and children. Think of your freedom, 
every time you see Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; and let 
it be a memorial to put you all in mind to follow 
in bis steps, and be as honest and faithful and 
Christian as he was.” 


CHAPTER XLY. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The writer has often been inquired of, by cor¬ 
respondents from different parts of the country, 
whether this narrative is a true one ; and to 
these Inquiries she will give one general answer. 

The separate incidents that compose the narra- 
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five are, to a very great extent, authentic, occur¬ 
ring, many of them, either under her own observ¬ 
ation, or that of her personal friends. She or 
her friends have observed characters the counter¬ 
part of almo« f all that are here introduced ; and 
many of the sayings are word for word as heard 
herself, or reported to her. 

The personal appearance of Eliza, the character 
ascribed to her, are sketches drawn from life. 
The incorruptible fidelity, piety and honesty, of 
Uncle Tom, had more than one development, to 
her personal knowledge. Some of the most deeply 
tragic and romantic, some of the most terrible in¬ 
cidents, have also their parallel in reality. The 
incident of the mother's crossing the Ohio river 
on the ice is a well-known fact. The story of 
“ old Prue” was an incident that fell under the 
personal observation of a brother of the writer, 
then collecting-clerk to a large mercantile house 
in New Orleans. From the same source was de¬ 
rived the character of the planter Legree. Of him 
her brother thus wrote, speaking of visiting his 
plantation on a collecting tour; “ lie actually 

made me feel of his fist, which was like a black¬ 
smith's hammer, or a nodule of iron, telling me 
that it was ‘ calloused with knocking down nig- 
ers.’ When I left the plantation, I drew a long 
reath, and felt as if 1 had escaped from an 
Ogre’s den.” 

That the tragical fate of Tom, also, has too 
many times had its parallel, there arc living wit¬ 
nesses, all over our laud, to testify. Let it be re¬ 
membered that in all Southern States it is a prin¬ 
ciple of jurisprudence that no person of colored 
lineage can testify in a suit against a white, and 
it will be easy to see that such a case may occur, 
wherever there is a man whose passions outweigh 
liis interests, and a slave who has manhood or 
principle enough to resist his will. There is, 
actually, nothing to protect the slave’s life, but 
the character of the master. Facts too shocking to 
be contemplated occasionally force their way to 
the public ear, and the comment that one often 
hears made on them is more shocking than the 
thing itself. It is said, “ Very likely such cases 
,may now and then occur, but they are no sample 
of general practice.” If the laws of New Eng¬ 
land were so arranged that a master could now 
and inen torture an apprentice to death, without a 
possibility of being brought to justice, would it be 
received with equal composure ? Would it be 
said, “These cases are rare, and no samples of 
general practice”? This injustice is an inherent 
one in the slave system, —it cannot exist with¬ 
out it. 

The public and shameless sale of beautiful 
mulatto and quadroon girls has acquired a noto¬ 
riety, from the incidents following the capture of 
the Pearl. We extract the following from the 
speech of Hon. Horace Mann, one of the legal 
counsel for the defendants in that case. He says : 
“ In that company of seventy-six persons, who 
attempted, in 1848, to -escape from the District 
of Columbia in the schooner Pearl, and whose offi¬ 
cers I assisted in defending, there were several 
young and healthy girls, who had those peculiar 
attractions of form and feature which connoisseurs 
prize so highly. Elizabeth Ptussel was one of 
them. She immediately fell into the slave-trad¬ 
er’s fangs, and was doomed for the New Orleans 
market. The hearts of those that saw her were 
touched with pity for her fate. They offered 
eighteen hundred dollars to redeem her; and 
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some there were who offered to give, that would 
not have much left after the gift; but the fiend 
of a slave-trader was inexorable. She was de¬ 
spatched to New Orleans ; but, when about half¬ 
way there, God had mercy on her, and smote her 
with death. There were two girls named Ed- 
mundson in the same company. When about to 
be sent to the same market, an older sister went 
to the shambles, to plead with the wretch who 
owned them, for the love of God, to spare his vic¬ 
tims. lie bantered her, telling what fine dresses 
and fine furniture they would have. ‘ Yes,’ 
she said, ‘ that may do very well in this life, but 
what will become of them in the next?’ They 
too were sent to New Orleans : but were after¬ 
wards redeemed, at an enormous ransom, and 
brought back.” Is it not plain, from this, that 
the histories of Emmeline and Cassy may have 
many counterparts ? 

Justice, too, obliges the author to state that 
the fairness of mind and generosity attributed to 
St. Clare are not without a parallel, as the follow¬ 
ing anecdote will show. A few years since, a 
young southern gentleman was in Cincinnati, 
with a favorite servant, who had been his per¬ 
sonal attendant from a boy. The young man took 
advantage of this opportunity to secure his own 
freedom, and fled to the protection of a Quaker, 
who was quite noted in affairs of this kind. 'The 
owner w r as exceedingly indignant. He had always 
treated the slave with such indulgence, and his 
confidence in his affection was such, that he be¬ 
lieved he must have been practised upon to induce 
him to revolt from him. lie visited the Quaker in 
high anger; but, being possessed of uncommon 
candor and fairness, was soon quieted by his 
arguments and representations. It was a side of 
the subject which he never had heard, — never 
had thought on ; and l.e immediately told the 
Quaker that, if his slave would, to his own face, 
say that it was his desire to be free, he would 
liberate him. An interview was forthwith pro- , 
cured, and Nathan was asked by his young mas¬ 
ter whether he had ever had any reason to com¬ 
plain of his treatment, in any respect. 

“ No, Mas "r,” said Nathan; “you’ve always 
been good to me.” 

“ 4Vell, then, why do you want to leave me?” 

“ Mas’r may die, and then who get me ? —I’d 
rather he a free man.” 

After some deliberation, the young master re¬ 
plied, “Nathan, in your place, I think I should 
feel very much so, myself. You are free.” 

lie immediately made him out free papers ■ 
deposited a sum of money in the hands of the 
Quaker, to be judiciously used in assisting him 
to start in life, and left a very sensible and kind 
letter of advice to the young man. That letter 
was for some time in the writer’s hands. 

The author hopes she has done justice to that 
nobility, generosity and humanity, which in many 
cases characterize individuals at the South. Such 
instances save us from utter despair of our kind." 
But, she asks any person, who knows the world, 
are such characters common, anywhere? 

For many years of her life, the author avoided 
all reading upon or allusion to the subject of 
slavery, considering it as too painful to be in¬ 
quired into, and one which advancing light and 
civilization would ceitainly live down. But, 
since the legislative act of 1850, when she heard, 
with perfect surprise and consternation, Chris¬ 
tian and humane people actually recommending 
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the remanding escaped fugitives into slavery, as a 
duty binding on good citizens, — when she heard, 
on all hands, from kind, compassionate and estima¬ 
ble people, in the free states of the North, delib¬ 
erations and discussions as to what Christian duty 
could be on this head, — she could only think, 
These men and Christians cannot know what 
slavery is ; if they did, such a question could 
never be open for discussion. And from this 
arose a desire to exhibit it in a Jiving dramatic 
reality. She has endeavored to show it fairly, in 
its best and its worst phases. In its best aspect, 
she has, perhaps, been successful; but, 0 ! who 
shall say what yet remains untold in that valley 
and shadow of death that lies the other side? 

To you, generous, noble-minded men and 
women of the South, — you, whose virtue, and 
magnanimity, and purity of character, are the 
greater for the severer trial it has encountered, 
— to you is her appeal. Have you not, in your 
own secret souls, in your own private convers¬ 
ings, felt that there are woes and evils, in this 
accursed system, far beyond what are here shad¬ 
owed, or can be shadowed ? Can it be other¬ 
wise ? Is man ever a creature to be trusted with 
wholly irresponsible power ? And docs not the 
slave system, by denying the slave all legal 
right of testimony, make every individual owner 
an irresponsible despot? Can anybody fail to 
make the inference what the practical result will 
be? If there is, as we admit,a public sentiment 
among you, men of honor, justice and humanity, 
is there not also another kind of public sentiment 
among the ruffian, the brutal and debased ? And 
cannot the ruffian, the brutal, the debased, by 
slave law, own just as many slaves as the best 
and purest? Are the honorable, the just, the 
high-minded and compassionate, the majority 
anywhere in this world? 

The slave-trade is now, by American law, con¬ 
sidered as piracy. But a slave-trade, as system¬ 
atic as ever was carried on on the coast of Africa, 
is an inevitable attendant and result of American 
slavery. And its heart-break and its horrors, can 
they be told? 

The writer has given only a faint shadow, a 
dim picture, of the anguish and despair that are, 
at this very moment, riving thousands of hearts, 
shattering thousands of families, and driving a 
helpless and sensitive race to frenzy and despair. 

There are those living who know the mothers 
whom this accursed traffic has driven to the mur¬ 
der of their children ; and themselves seeking in 
death a shelter from woes more dreaded than 
death. Nothing of tragedy can be written, can 
be spoken, can be conceived, that equals the 
Irightful reality of scenes daily and hourly acting 
on our shores, beneath the shadow of American 
law, and the shadow of the cross of Christ. 

And now, men and women of America, is this 
a tiling to be trifled with, apologized for, and 
passed over in silence ? Farmers of Massachu¬ 
setts, of New Hampshire, of Vermont, of Con¬ 
necticut, who read this book by the blaze of your 
winter-evening fire, — strong-hearted, generous 
gailoi* and ship-owners of Maine, — is this a 
thing for you to countenance and encourage? 
Brave and generous men of New York, farmers 
of rich and joyous Ohio, and ye of the wide prai¬ 
rie states, — answer, is this a thing for yon to 
protect and countenance? And you, mothers of 
America, —you, who have learned by the cradles 
“if your own children to love and feel for all man- 
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kind, — by the sacred love yon bear your child , 
by your joy in his beautiful, spotless infancy ; by 
the motherly pity and tenderness with which you 
guide his growing years ; by the anxieties of "his 
education ; bv the prayers you breathe for his 
soul's eternal good, — I beseech you, pity tho 
mother who has all your affections, and not one 
legal right to protect, guide or educate, tho 
child of her bosom ! By the sick hour of your 
child ; by those dying eyes, which you can never 
forget; by those last cries, that wrung your heart 
when you could neither help nor save; by tho 
desolation of that empty cradle, that silent 
nursery,— I beseech you, pity those mothers 
that are constantly made childless by the Amer¬ 
ican slave-trade ! And say, mothers of America, 
is this a thing to be defended, sympathized with, 
passed over in silence? 

Do you say that the people of the free states 
have nothing to do with it, and can do nothing? 
Would to God this were true ! But it is not 
true. The people of the free states have de¬ 
fended, encouraged, and participated ; and are 
more guilty for it, before God, than the South, in 
that they have not the apology of education or 
custom. 

If the mothers of the free states had all felt as 
they should, in times past, the sons of the free 
states would not have been the holders, and, pro¬ 
verbially, the hardest masters of slaves; the 
sons of the free states would not have connived 
at the extension of slavery, in our national body; 
the sons of the free states would not, as they do, 
trade the souls and bodies of men as an equiv¬ 
alent to money, in their mercantile dealings. 
There are multitudes of slaves temporarily owned, 
and sold again, by merchants in northern cities; 
and shall the whole guilt or obloquy of slavery 
fall only on the South ? 

Northern men, northern mothers, northern 
Christians, have something more to do than de¬ 
nounce their brethren at the South ; they have to 
look to the evil among themselves. 

But, what can any individual do? Of that 
every individual can judge. There is one thing 
that every individual can do, — they can see to it 
that they feel right. An atmosphere of sympa¬ 
thetic influence encircles every human being ; and 
the man or woman who feels strongly, healthily 
and justly, on the great interests of humanity, is 
a constant benefactor to the human race. See, 
then, to your sympathies in this matter! Aro 
they in harmony with the sympathies of Christ? 
or are they swayed and perverted by the sophis¬ 
tries of worldly policy? 

Christian men and women of the North ! still 
further, — you have another power ; you can 
pray! Do you believe in prayer ? or lias it become 
an indistinct apostolic tradition ? You pray for 
the heathen abroad ; pray also for the heathen at 
home. And pray for those distressed Christians 
whose whole chance of religious improvement is 
an accident of trade and sale; from whom any 
adherence to the morals of Christianity is, in 
many cases, an impossibility, unless they have 
given them, from above, the courage and grace of 
martyrdom. 

But, still more. On the shores of our free 
states are emerging the poor, shattered, broken 
remnants of families, — men and women, escaped, 
by miraculous providences, from the surges of 
slaver}*-,— feeble in knowledge, and, in many 
cases, infirm in moral constitution, from a system 
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which confounds and confuses every principle of 
Christianity and morality. They come to seek a 
refuge among you ; they come to seek education, 
knowledge, Christianity. 

What do you owe to these poor unfortunates, 
0 Christians ? Does not every American Chris¬ 
tian owe to the African race some effort at repara¬ 
tion for the wrongs that the American nation has 
brought upon them ? Shall the doors of churches 
and school-houses be shut upon them ? Shall 
states arise and shake them out ? Shall the church 
of Christ hear in silence the taunt that is thrown 
at them, and shrink away from the helpless hand 
that they stretch out; and, by her silence, en¬ 
courage the cruelty that would chase them from 
our borders ? If it must he so, it will be a mourn¬ 
ful spectacle. If it must be so, the country will 
have reason to tremble, when it remembers that the 
fate of nations is in the hands of One who is very 
pitiful, and of tender compassion. 

Do you say, “We don’t want them here; let 
them go to Africa” ? 

That the providence of God has provided a 
refuge in Africa, is, indeed, a great and noticeable 
fact; but that is no reason why the church of 
Christ should throw off that responsibility to this 
outcast race which her profession demands of 
her. 

To fill up Liberia with an ignorant, inexpe¬ 
rienced, halt-barbarized race, just escaped from 
the chains of slavery, would be only to prolong, 
for ages, the period of struggle and conflict which 
attends the inception of new enterprises. Let the 
church of the north receive those poor sufferers 
in the spirit of Christ; receive them to the edu¬ 
cating advantages of Christian republican society 
and schools, until .they have attained to somewhat 
of a moral and intellectual maturity, and then 
assist them in their passages to these shores, 
where they may put in practice the lessons they 
have learned in America. 

There is a body of men at the north, compara¬ 
tively small, who have been doing this ; and, as 
the result, this country has already seen examples 
of men, formerly slaves, who have rapidly acquired 
property, reputation, and education. Talent has 
been developed, which, considering the circum¬ 
stances, is certainly remarkable ; and, for moral 
traits of honesty, kindness, tenderness of feeling, 

— for heroic efforts and self-denials, endured for 
the ransom of brethren and friends yet in slavery, 

— they have been remarkable to a degree that, 
considering the influence under which they were 
born, is surprising. 

The writer has lived, f jr many years, on the 
frontier-line of slave states, and has had great 
opportunities of observation among those who for¬ 
merly were slaves. They have been in her family 
as servants ; and, in default of any other school to 
receive them, she has, in many cases, had them 
instructed in a family school, with her own chil¬ 
dren. She has also the testimony of missionaries, 
among the fugitives in Canada, in coincidence 
with her own experience ; and her deductions, 
with regard to the capabilities of the race, are 
encouraging in the highest degree. 

The first desire of the emancipated slave, gen¬ 
erally, is for education. There is nothing that 
they are not willing to give or do to have their 
children instructed ; and, so far as the writer lias 
observed herself, or taken the testimony of teachers 
among them, they are remarkably intelligent and 
quick .i learn. The results of schools, founded for 
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them by benevolent individuals in Cincinnati, fully 
establish this. 

The author gives the following statement of 
facts, on the authority of Professor C. E. Stowe, 
then of Lane Seminary, Ohio, with regard to 
emancipated slaves, now resident in Cincinnati ; 
given to show the capability of the race, even 
without any very particular assistance or encour¬ 
agement. 

The initial letters alone are given. They aro 
all residents of Cincinnati. 

“B-. Furniture maker; twenty years in 

the city ; worth ten thousand dollars, all his own 
earnings ; a Baptist. 

“ C-. Full black : stolen from Africa; sold 

in New Orleans ; been free fifteen years ; paid for 
himself six hundred dollars ; a farmer ; owns sev¬ 
eral farms in Indiana; Presbyterian ; probably 
worth fifteen or twenty thousand dollars, all earned 
by himself. 

“ K-. Full black ; dealer in real estate ; 

worth thirty thousand dollars ; about forty years 
old ; free six years ; paid eighteen hundred dollars 
for his family ; member of the Baptist church ; 
received a legacy from his master, which he has 
taken good care of, and increased. 

“ G—;—. Full black; coal dealer; about thirty 
years old ; worth eighteen thousand dollars : paid 
for himself twice, being once defrauded to the 
amount of sixteen hundred dollars ; made all his 
money by his own efforts—much of it while a 
slave, hiring his time of his master, and doing 
business for himself; a fine, gentlemanly fellow. 

“ W -. Three-fourths black ; barber and 

waiter; from Kentucky; nineteen years free ; paid 
for self and family over three thousand dollars; 
worth twenty thousand dollars, all his own earn¬ 
ings; deacon iu the Baptist church. 

“G. D-. Three-fourths black ; white-wash¬ 

er ; from Kentucky ; nine years free ; paid fifteen 
hundred dollars for self and family ; recently died, 
aged sixty ; worth six thousand dollars.” , 

Professor Stowe says, “ With all these, except 

G-, I have been, for some years, personally 

acquainted, and make my statements from my own 
knowledge.” 

The writer well remembers an aged colored 
woman, who was employed as a washerwoman 
in her father’s family The daughter of this 
woman married a slave. She was a remarkably 
active and capable young woman, and by her in¬ 
dustry and thrift, and the most persevering self- 
denial, raised nine hundred dollars for her hus¬ 
band’s freedom, which she paid, as she raised it, 
into the hands of his master. She yet wanted a 
hundred dollars of the price, when he died. She 
never recovered any of the money. 

These are but few facts, among multitudes 
which might be adduced, to show the self-denial, 
energy, patience and honesty, which the slave 
has exhibited in a state of freedom. 

And let it be remembered that these individ¬ 
uals have thus braveiy succeeded iu conquering 
for themselves comparative wealth and social 
position in the face of every disadvantage and 
discouragement. The colored man, by the law 
of Ohio, cannot be a voter, and, till within a few 
years, was even denied the right of testimony in 
legal suits with the white. Nor are these in¬ 
stances confined to the State of Ohio. In all 
states of the Union we see men, but yesterday 
burst from the shackles of slavery, who, by a 
self-educating force, which cannot be too much 
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Admired, have risen to highly respectable stations 
in society. Pennington, among clergymen, Doug¬ 
las and Ward, among editors, are well-known 
instances. 

If this persecuted race, with every discourage¬ 
ment and disadvantage, have done thus much, 
how much more they might do, if the Christian 
church would act towards them in the spirit of 
her Lord ! 

This is an age of the world when nations are 
trembling and convulsed. A mighty influence is 
abroad, surging and heaving the world, as with 
an earthquake. And is America safe ? Every 
nation that carries in its bosom great and unre¬ 
dressed injustice has in it the elements of this 
last convulsion. 

For what is this mighty influence thus rousing 
in all nations and languages those groanings that 
cannot be uttered, for man’s freedom and equal¬ 
ity ? 

0, Church of Christ, read the signs of the 
times ! Is not this power the spirit of II im whose 
kingdom is yet to come, and whose will to be done 
on earth as it is in heaven ? 
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But who may abide the day of his appearing ? 
“ for that day shall burn as an oven ; and he 
shall appear as a swift witness against those that 
oppress the hireling in his wages, the widow and 
the fatherless, and that turn aside the stranger in 
his right; and he shall break in pieces the op¬ 
pressor.” 

Are not these dread words for a nation bearing 
in her bosom so mighty an injustice? Christians! 
every time that you pray that the kingdom of 
Christ may come, can you forget that prophecy 
associates, in dread fellowship, the day of ven 
geance with the year of his redeemed ? 

A day of grace is yet held out to us. Both 
North and South have been guilty before Cod; 
and the Christian church has a heavy account to 
answer. Not by combining together, to protect 
injustice and cruelty, and making a common cap¬ 
ital of sin, is this Union to be saved, — but by 
repentance, justice and mercy; for, not surer is 
the eternal law by which the millstone sinks in 
the ocean, than that stronger law, by which in¬ 
justice and cruelty shall bring on nations tha 
wrath of Almighty God ! 
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PREFACE. 


The work which the writer here presents to the public is one which ha3 
been written with no pleasure, and with much pain. 

In fictitious writing, it is possible to find refuge from the hard and the 
terrible, by inventing scenes and characters of a more pleasing nature. No 
such resource is open in a work of fact; and the subject of this work is one 
on which the truth, if told at all, must needs be very dreadful. There is no 
bright side to slavery, as such. Those scenes which are made bright by the 
generosity and kindness of masters and mistresses, would be brighter still if 
the element of slavery were withdrawn. There is nothing picturesque or 
beautiful, in the family attachment of old servants, which is not to be found 
in countries where these servants are legally free. The tenants on an Eng¬ 
lish estate are often more fond and faithful than if they were slaves. Slavery, 
therefore, is not the element which forms the picturesque and beautiful of 
Southern life. What is peculiar to slavery, and distinguishes it from free 
servitude, is evil, and only evil, and that continually. 

In preparing this work, it has grown much beyond the author’s original 
design. It has so far overrun its limits that she has been obliged to omit 
one whole department; — that of the characteristics and developments of 
the colored race in various countries and circumstances. This is more 
properly the subject for a volume ; and she hopes that such an one will 
soon be prepared by a friend to whom she has transferred her materials. 

The author desires to express her thanks particularly to those legal 
gentlemen who have given her their assistance and support in the legal part 
of the discussion. She also desires to thank those, at the North and at the 
South, who have kindly furnished materials for her use. Many more have 
been supplied than could possibly be used. The book is actually selected 
out of a mountain of materials. 

The great object of the author in writing has been to bring this subject of 
slavery, as a moral and religious question, before the minds of all those who 
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profess to be followers of Christ, in this country. A minute history has 
been given of the action of the various denominations on this subject. 

The writer has aimed, as far as possible, to say what is true, and only 
that, without regard to the effect which it may have upon any person or 
party. She hopes that what she has said will be examined without bitter¬ 
ness, — i n that serious and earnest spirit which is appropriate for the 
examination of so very serious a subject. It would be vain for her to 
indulge the hope of being wholly free from error. In the wide field which 
she has been called to go over, there is a possibility of many mistakes. She 
can only say that she has used the most honest and earnest endeavors to 
learn the truth. 

The book is commended to the candid attention and earnest prayers of 
all true Christians, throughout the world. May they unite their prayers 
that Christendom may be delivered from so great an evil as slavery! 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 

At different times, doubt has been ex¬ 
pressed whether the representations of 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin" are a fair repre¬ 
sentation of slavery as it at present exists. 
This work, more, perhaps, than any other 
work of fiction that ever was written, 
has been a collection and arrangement of 
real incidents,— of actions really per¬ 
formed, of words and expressions really 
uttered,— grouped together with reference 
to a general result, in the same manner 
that the mosaic artist groups his fragments 
of various stones into one general picture. 
Ilis is a mosaic of gems,— this is a mosaic 
of facts. 

Artistically considered, it might not be 
best to point out in which quarry and from 
which region each fragment of the mosaic 
picture had its origin; and it is equally un- 
artistic to disentangle the glittering web of 
fiction, and show out of what real warp and 
woof it is woven, and with what real color¬ 
ing dyed. But the book had a purpose en¬ 
tirely transcending the artistic one, and 
accordingly encounters, at the hands of the 
public, demands not usually made on fic¬ 
titious works. It is treated as a reality, 
— sifted, tried and tested, as a reality ; and 
therefore as a reality it may be proper 
that it should be defended. 

The writer acknowledges that the book is 
a very inadequate representation of slavery; 
and it is so. necessarily, for this reason,— 
that slavery, in some of its workings, is too 
dreadful for the purposes of art. A work 
which should represent it strictly as it is 
would be a work which could not be read. 
And all works which ever mean to give 
pleasure must draw a veil somewhere, or 
they cannot succeed. 

The author will now proceed along the 
course of the story, from the first page on¬ 
ward, and develop, as far as possible, the 
incidents by which different parts were 
suggested. 


CHAPTER II. 

MR. HALEY. 

In the very first chapter of the book we 
encounter the character of the negro-trader, 
Mr. Haley. Ilis name stands at the head 
of this chapter as the representative of all 
the different characters introduced in the 
work which exhibit the trader, the kidnap¬ 
per, the negro-catcher, the negro-whipper, 
and all the other inevitable auxiliaries and 
indispensable appendages of what is often 
called the “ divinely-instituted relation " 
of slavery. The author’s first personal 
observation of this class of beings was some¬ 
what as follows: 

Several years ago, while one morning 
employed in the duties of the nursery, a 
colored woman was announced. She was 
ushered into the nursery, and the author 
thought, on first survey, that a more surly, 
unpromising face she had never seen. The 
woman was thoroughly black, thick-set, 
firmly built, and with strongly-marked Af¬ 
rican features. Those who have been ac¬ 
customed to read the expressions of the 
African face know what a peculiar effect is 
produced by a lowering, desponding expres¬ 
sion upon its dark features. It is like the 
shadow of a thunder-cloud. Unlike her 
race generally, the woman did not smile 
when smiled upon, nor utter any pleasant 
remark in reply to such as were addressed 
to her. The youngest pet of the nursery, 
a boy about three years old, walked up, and 
laid his little hand on her knee, and seemed 
astonished not to meet the quick smile which 
the negro almost always has in reserve for 
the little child. The writer thought her 
very cross and disagreeable, and, after a few 
moments’ silence, asked, with perhaps a 
little impatience, “ Do you want anything 
of me to-day 7 " 

“ Here are some papers," said the wo¬ 
man, pushing them towaids her; “perhaps 
you would read them." 

The first paper opened was a letter from 
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a negro-trader in Kentucky, stating con¬ 
cisely that he had waited about as long as 
he could for her child; that he wanted to 
start for the South, and must get it off 
his hands; that, if she would send him 
two hundred dollars before the end of the 
week, she should have it; if not, that he 
would set it up at auction, at the court¬ 
house door, on Saturday. He added, also, 
that he might have got more than that for 
the child, but that he was willing to let her 
have it cheap. 

“What sort of a man is this ? ” said the 
author to the woman, when she had done 
reading the letter. 

“ I)unno, ma’am; great Christian, I 
know,— member of the Methodist church, 
anyhow.” 

The expression of sullen irony with which 
this was said was a thing to be remem¬ 
bered. 

“ And how old is this child? ” said the 
author to her. 

The woman looked at the little boy who 
had been standing at her knee, with an ex¬ 
pressive glance, and said, “ She will be 
three years old this summer.” 

On further inquiry into the history of 
the woman, it appeared that she had been 
set free by the will of her owners; that 
the child was legally entitled to freedom, 
but had been seized on by the heirs of 
the estate. She was poor- and friendless, 
without money to maintain a suit, and the 
heirs, of course, threw the child into the 
hands of the trader. The necessary sum, it 
may be added, was all raised in the small 
neighborhood w T hich then surrounded the 
Lane Theological Seminary, and the child 
was redeemed. 

If the public would like a specimen of 
the correspondence which passes between 
these worthies, who are the principal reli¬ 
ance of the community for supporting and 
extending the institution of slavery, the fol¬ 
lowing may be interesting as a matter of 
literary curiosity. It was forwarded by 
Mr. M. J. Thomas, of Philadelphia, to the 
National Era , and stated by him to be “a 
Copy taken verbatim from the original, 
found among the papers of the person to 
whom it was addressed, at the time of his 
arrest and conviction, for passing a variety 
of counterfeit bank-notes.” 

Poolsville, Montgomery Co., Md ., 
March 24, 1831. 

Dear Sir : I arrived home in safety with Lou¬ 
isa, John having been rescued from me, out of a 
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two-story window, at twelve o’clock at night. I 
offered a reward of fifty dollars, and have him here 
safe in jail. The persons who took him brought 
him to Fredericktownjail. I wish you to write to 
no person in this state but myself. Kephart and 
myself are determined to go the whole hog for any 
negro you can find, and you must give me the ear¬ 
liest information, as soon as you do find any. En¬ 
closed you will receive a handbill, and I can make 
a good bargain, if you can find them. I will in 
all eases, as soon as a negro runs off, send you a 
handbill immediately, so that you may be on the 
look-out. Please tell the constable to go on with 
the sale of John’s property ; and, when the money 
is made, I will send on an order to you for it. 
Please attend to this for me ; likewise write to me, 
and inform me of any negro you think has run away, 
— no matter where you think he has come from, 
nor how far, — and I will try and find out his mas¬ 
ter. Let me know where you think he is from, 
with all particular marks, and if I don’t find his 
master, Joe ’s dead ! 

Write to me about the crooked-fingered negro, 
and let me know which hand and which finger, 
color, &c.; likewise any mark the fellow has who 
says he got away from the negro-buyer, with his 
height and color, or any other you think has 
run off. 

Give my respects to your partner, and be sure 
you write to no person but myself. If any person 
writes to you, you can inform me of it, and I will 
try to buy from them. I think we can make mon¬ 
ey, if we do business together; for I have plenty 
of money, if you can find plenty of negroes. Let 
me know if Daniel is still where he was, and if 
you have heard anything of Francis since I left 
you. Accept for yourself my regard and esteem. 

Reuben B. Carlley. 

John C. Saunders. 

This letter strikingly illustrates the 
character of these fellow-patriots with 
whom the great men of our land have been 
acting in conjunction, in carrying out the 
beneficent provisions of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. 

With regard to the Kephart named in 
this letter the community of Boston may 
have a special interest to know further par¬ 
ticulars, as he was one of the dignitaries 
sent from the South to assist the good citi¬ 
zens of that place in the religious and pa¬ 
triotic enterprise of 1851, at the time that 
Shadrach was unfortunately rescued. It 
therefore may be well to introduce somewhat 
particularly John Kephart, as sketched 
by Eichard II. Dana, Jr., one of the 
lawyers employed in the defence of the per¬ 
petrators of the rescue. 

I shall never forget John Caphart. I have been 
eleven years at the bar, and in that time have seen 
many developments of vice and hardness, but I 
never met -with anything so cold-blooded as the 
testimony of that man. John Caphart is a tall, 
sallow man, of about fifty, with jet-black hair, a 
restless, dark eye, and an anxious, care-worn 
look, which, had there been enough of moral ele- 
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ment in the expression, might be, called melan¬ 
choly. Ilis frame was strong, and in youth he 
had evidently been powerful, but he was not ro¬ 
bust. Yet there was a calm, cruel look, a power 
of will and a quickness of muscular action, which 
still render him a terror in his vocation. 

In the manner of giving in his testimony there 
was no bluster or outward show of insolence. His 
contempt for the humane feelings of the audience 
and community about him was too true to require 
any assumption of that kind. He neither paraded 
nor attempted to conceal the worst features of his 
calling. He treated it as a matter of business 
which he knew the community shuddered at, but 
the moral nature of which he was utterly indif¬ 
ferent to, beyond a certain secret pleasure in thus 
indirectly inflicting a little torture on his hearers. 

I am not, however, altogether clear, to do John 
Caphart justice, that he is entirely conseience- 
proof. There was something in his anxious look 
which leaves one not without hope. 

At the first trial we did not know of his pur¬ 
suits, and he passed merely as a police-man of 
Norfolk, Virginia. But, at the second trial, some 
one in the room gave me a hint of the occupations 
many of these police-men take to, which led to my 
cross-examination. 

From the Examination of John Caphart , in the 

“ Rescue Trials,”- at Boston , in June and Nov., 

1851, and October, 1852. 

Question. Is it a part of your duty, as a police¬ 
man, to take up colored persons who are out after 
hours in the streets? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is done with them? 

A. We put them in the lock-up, and in the 
morning they are brought into court and or¬ 
dered to be punished, — those that are to be 
punished. 

Q. What punishment do they get? 

A. Not exceeding thirty-nine lashes. 

Q. Who gives them these lashes ? 

A. Any of the officers. I do, sometimes. 

Q. Are you paid extra for this ? How much ? 

A. Fifty cents a head. It used to be sixty-two 
cents. Now it is fifty. Fifty cents for each one 
we arrest, and fifty more Jor eaeh one we flog. 

Q. Are these persons you flog men and boys 
only, or are they women and girls also ? 

A. Men, women, boys and girls, just as it hap¬ 
pens. 

• [The government interfered, and tried to pre¬ 
vent any further examination ; and said, among 
other things, that he only performed his duty as 
olice-offieer under the law. After a discussion, 
udge Curtis allowed it to proceed.] 

Q. Is your flogging confined to these cases ? 
Do you not flog slaves at the request of their 
masters ? 

A. Sometimes I do. Certainly, when I am 
called upon. 

Q. In these cases of private flogging, are the 
negroes sent to you? Have you a place for 
flogging ? 

A. No. I go round, as I am sent for. 

Q. Is this part of your duty as an officer? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. In these cases of private flogging, do you 
inquire into the circumstances, to see what the 
fault has been, or if there is any ? 

A. That’s none of my business. I do as I am 
requested. The master is responsible. 
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Q. In these cases, too, I suppose you flog wo¬ 
men and girls, as well as men. 

A. Women and men. 

Q. Mr. Caphart, how long have you been en¬ 
gaged in this business ? 

A. Ever since 1836. 

Q. How many negroes do yon suppose you have 
flogged, in all, women and children included? 

A. [Looking calmly round the room.] I don’t 
know how many niggers you have got here in Mas- 
chusetts, but I should think I had flogged as many 
as you’ve got in the state. 

[The same man testified that he was often em¬ 
ployed to pursue fugitive slaves. His reply to 
the question was, “ 1 never refuse a good job in 
that line.”] 

Q. Don’t they sometimes turn out bad jobs ? 

A. Never, if I can help it. 

Q. Are they not sometimes discharged after 
you get them ? 

A. Not often. I don’t know that they ever are, 
except those Portuguese the counsel read about. 

[I had found, in a Virginia report, a case of 
some two hundred Portuguese negroes, whom this 
John Caphart had seized from a vessel, and en¬ 
deavored to get condemned as slaves, but whom 
the court discharged.] 

Hon. John P. Hale, associated with Mr. 
Dana, as counsel for the defence, in the 
Rescue Trials, said of him, in his closing 
argument :• 

Why, gentlemen, he sells agony! Torture is 
his stock-in-trade! He is a walking seourge! 
Ho hawks, peddles, retails, groans and tears about 
the streets of Norfolk ! 

See also the following correspondence 
between tw r o traders, one in North Carolina, 
the other in New Orleans ; with a word of 
comment, by Hon. William Jay, of New 
York: 

Halifax, N. C., Nov. IG, 1839. 
Dear Sir : I have shipped in the brig Addison, 
— prices are below : 

No.I. Caroline Ennis, . . . $650 00 

“ 2. Silvy Holland, . . . 625.00 

“ 3. Silvy Booth, .... 487.50 

“ 4. Maria Pollock, . . . 475.00 

“ 5. Emeline Pollock, . . . 475.00 

“ 6. Delia Averit, . . . . 475.00 

The two girls that cost $650 and $625 were 
bought before I shipped my first. I have a great 
many negroes offered to me, but I will not pay the 
riees they ask, for I know they will come down, 
have no oppositionjn market. I will wait until 
I hear from you before I buy, and then I can 
judge what I must pay. Goodwin will send you 
the bill of lading for my negroes, as he shipped 
them with his own. Write often, as the 1 times 
are critical, and it depends on the prices you get 
to govern me in buying. Yours, &c., 

G. W. Barnes. 

Mr. TiiEorniLus Freeman, } 

New Orleans. £ 

The above was a small but choieo invoice of 
wives and mothers. Nine days before, namely, 
7th Nov., Mr. Barnes advised Mr. Freeman of 
having shipped a lot of forty-three men and 
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women. Mr. Freeman, informing one of his cor¬ 
respondents of the state of the market, writes 
( Sunday , 21st Sept., 1839), “ I bought a boy yes¬ 
terday, sixteen years old, and likely, weighing 
one hundred and ten pounds, at $700. I sold a 
likely girl, twelve years old, at $500. I bought a 
man yesterday, twenty years old, six feet high, at 
$820 ; one to-day , twenty-four years old, at $850, 
black and sleek as a mole.” 

The writer has drawn in this work only 
one class of the negro-traders. There are 
all varieties of them, up to the great whole¬ 
sale purchasers, who keep their large trad¬ 
ing-houses ; who are gentlemanly in man¬ 
ners and courteous in address; who, in many 
respects, often perform actions of real gen¬ 
erosity ; who consider slavery a very great 
evil, and hope the country will at some 
time be delivered from it, but who think 
that so long as clergyman and layman, saint 
and sinner, are all agreed in the propriety 
and necessity of slave-holding, it is better 
that the necessary trade in the article be 
conducted by men of humanity and decency, 
than by swearing, brutal men, of the Tom 
Loker school. These men are exceedingly 
sensitive with regard to what they consider 
the injustice of the world in excluding them 
from good society, simply because they un¬ 
dertake to supply a demand in the com¬ 
munity which the bar, the press and the 
pulpit, all pronounce to be a proper one. In 
this respect, society certainly imitates the 
unreasonableness of the ancient Egyptians, 
who employed a certain class of men to 
prepare dead bodies for embalming, but 
flew at them with sticks and stones the mo¬ 
ment the operation was over, on account of 
the sacrilegious liberty which they had 
taken. If there is an ill-used class of men 
in the world, it is certainly the slave-trad¬ 
ers ; for, if there is no harm in the institu¬ 
tion of slavery,—if it is a divinely-appointed 
and honorable one, like civil government 
and the family state, and like other species of 
property relation,— then there is no earthly 
reason why a man may not as innocently 
bo a slave-trader as any other kind of 
trader. * 


CHAPTER III. 

MR. AND MRS. SIIELBY. 

It was the design of the writer, in delin¬ 
eating the domestic arrangements of Mr. 
and Mrs. Shelby, to show a picture of the 
fairest side of slave-life, where easy indul¬ 
gence and good-natured forbearance are tem- 
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pered by just discipline and religious instruc¬ 
tion, skilfully and judiciously imparted. 

The writer did not come to her task with¬ 
out reading much upon both sides of the 
question, and making a particular effort to 
collect all the most favorable representa¬ 
tions of slavery which she could ob¬ 
tain. .And, as the reader may have a 
curiosity to examine some of the documents, 
the writer will present them quite at large. 
There is no kind of danger to the world in 
letting the very fairest side of slavery be 
seen; in fact, the horrors and barbarities 
which are necessarily inherent in it are so 
terrible that one stands absolutely in need 
of all the comfort which can be gained from 
incidents like the subjoined, to save them 
from utter despair of human nature. The first 
account is from Mr. J. K. Paulding’s Letters 
on Slavery; and is a letter from a Virginia 
planter, whom we should judge, from his 
style, to be a very amiable, agreeable man, 
and who probably describes very fairly the 
state of things on his own domain. 

Dear Sir : As regards the first query, which 
relates to the “ rights and duties of the slave,” I 
do not know how extensive a view of this branch 
of the subject is contemplated. In its simplest 
aspect, as understood and acted on in Virginia, I 
should say that the slave is entitled to an abun¬ 
dance of good plain food ; to coarse but comfortable 
apparel; to a warm but humble dwelling ; to pro¬ 
tection when well, and to succor when sick; and, 
in return, that it is his duty to re'nder to his mas¬ 
ter all the service he can consistently with per¬ 
fect health, and to behave submissively and hon¬ 
estly. Other remarks suggest themselves, but 
they will be more appropriately introduced under 
different heads. 

2d. “ The domestic relations of master and 
slave.” — These relations are much misunderstood 
by many persons at the North, who regard the 
terms as synonymous with oppressor and op¬ 
pressed. Nothing can be further from the fact. 
The condition of the negroes in this state has 
been greatly ameliorated. The proprietors were 
formerly fewer and richer than at present. Dis¬ 
tant quarters were often kept up to support the 
aristocratic mansion. They were rarely visited 
by their owners; and heartless overseers, fre¬ 
quently changed, were employed to manage them 
for a share of the crop. These men scourged the 
land, and sometimes the slaves. Their tenure 
was but for a year, and of course they made the 
most of their brief authority. Owing to the influ¬ 
ence of our institutions, property has become sub¬ 
divided, and most persons live on or near their 
estates. There are exceptions, to be sure, and 
particularly among wealthy gentlemen in the 
towns ; but these last are almost all enlightened 
and humane, and alike liberal to the soil and to 
the slave who cultivates it. I could point out 
some noble instances of patriotic and spirited im¬ 
provement among them. But, to return to the 
resident proprietors : most of them have been 
raised on tho estates ; from the older negroes 
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they have received in infancy numberless acts of 
kindness ; the younger ones have not unfrequently 
been their playmates (not the most suitable, I 
admit), and much good-will is thus generated on 
both sides. In addition to this, most men feel 
attached to their property; and this attachment 
is stronger in the case of persons than of things. 
I know it, and feel it. It is true, there are harsh 
masters ; but there are also bad husbands and 
bad fathers. They are all exceptions to the rule, 
not the rule itself. Shall we therefore condemn 
in the gross those relations, and the rights and 
authority they imply, from their occasional 
abuse 1 I could mention many instances of strong 
attachment on the part of the slave, but will only 
adduce one or two, of which I have been the ob¬ 
ject. It became a question whether a faithful 
servant, bred up with me from boyhood, should 
give up his master or his wife and children, to 
whom he was affectionately attached, and most 
attentive and kind. The trial was a severe one, 
but he determined to break those tender ties and 
remain with me. I left it entirely to his discre¬ 
tion, though I would not, from considerations of 
interest, have taken for him quadruple the price I 
should probably have obtained. Fortunately, in 
the sequel, I was enabled to purchase his family, 
with the exception of a daughter, happily situ¬ 
ated ; and nothing but death shall henceforth part 
them. Were it put to the test, I am convinced 
that many masters would receive this striking 
proof of devotion. A gentleman but a day or two 
since informed me of a similar, and even stronger 
case, afforded by one of his slaves. As the reward 
of assiduous and delicate attention to a venerated 
parent, in her last illness, I proposed to purchase 
and liberate a healthy and intelligent woman, 
about thirty years of age, the best nurse, and, in 
all respects, one of the best servants in the state, 
of which I was only part owner ; but she declined 
to leave the family, and has been since rather 
better than free. I shall be excused for stating a 
ludicrous case I heard of some time ago : — A 
favorite and indulged servant requested his master 
to sell him to another gentleman. Ilis master re¬ 
fused to do so, but told him he was at perfect 
liberty to go to the North, if he were not already 
free enough. After a while he repeated the re¬ 
quest ; and, on being urged to give an explanation 
of his singular conduct, told his master that he 
considered himself consumptive, and would soon 

die; and he thought Mr. li-was better able 

to bear the loss than his master, lie was sent to 
a medicinal spring and recovered his health, if, 
indeed, he had ever lost it, of which his master 
had been unapprized. It may not be amiss to 
describe my deportment towards my servants, 
whom I endeavor to render happy while I make 
them profitable. I never turn a deaf ear, but 
listen patiently to their communications. 1 chat 
familiarly with those who have passed service, or 
have not begun to render it. With the others I 
observe a more prudent reserve, but l encourage 
all to approach me without awe. I hardly ever 
go to town without having commissions to execute 
for some of them ; and think they prefer to em¬ 
ploy me, from a belief that, if their money should 
not quite hold out, I would add a little to it; and 
I not unfrequently do, in order to get a better 
article. The relation between myself and my 
slaves is decidedly friendly. I keep up pretty ex¬ 
act discipline, mingled with kindness, and hardly 
ever lose property oy thievish, or labor by run¬ 


away slaves. I never lock the outer doors of my 
house. It is done, but done by the servants ; and 
I rarely bestow a thought on the matter. I leave 
home periodically for two months, and commit the 
dwelling-house, plate, and other valuables, to the 
servants, without even an enumeration of the 
articles. 

3d. The duration of the labor of the slave.”— 
The day is usually considered long enough. Em¬ 
ployment at night is not exacted by me, except to 
shell corn once a week for their own consumption, 
and on a few other extraordinary occasions. The 
people, as we generally call them, are required to 
leave their houses at daybreak, and to work until 
dark, with the intermission of half an hour to an 
hour at breakfast, and one to tw r o hours at dinner, 
according to the season and sort of work In this 
respect I suppose our negroes will bear a favor¬ 
able comparison with any laborers whatever. 

4th. “ The liberty usually allowed the slave,— 
his holidays and amusements, and the way in 
which they usually spend their evenings and holi¬ 
days.”— They are prohibited from going off the 
estate without first obtaining leave ; though they 
often transgress, and with impunity, except in 
flagrant cases. Those who have wives on other 
plantations visit them on certain specified nights, 
and have an allowance of time for going and re¬ 
turning, proportioned to the distance. My ne¬ 
groes are permitted, and, indeed, encouraged, to 
raise as many ducks and chickens as they can ; to 
cultivate vegetables for their own use, and a patch 
of corn for sale ; to exercise their trades, when 
they possess one, which many do; to catch musk¬ 
rats and other animals for the fur or the flesh: to 
raise bees, and, in fine, to earn an honest pennj 
in any way which chance or their own ingenuity 
may offer. The modes specifiod are, however, 
those most commonly resorted to, and enable prov¬ 
ident servants to make from five to thirty dollars 
apiece. The corn is of a different sort from that 
which I cultivate, and is all bought by me. A 
great many 'fowls are raised ; I have this year 
known ten dollars worth sold by one man at one 
time. One of the chief sources of profit is the 
fur of the muskrat; for the purpose of catching 
which the marshes on the estate have been par¬ 
celled out and appropriated from time immemo¬ 
rial, and are held by a tenure little short of fee- 
simple. The negroes are indebted to Nat Turner * 
and Tappan for a curtailment of some of their 
privileges. As a sincere friend to the blacks, I 
have much regretted the reckless interference of 
these persons, on account of the restrictions it lias 
become, or been thought, necessary to impose. 
Since the exploit of the former hero, they have 
been forbidden to preach, except to their fellow- 
slaves, the property of the same owner ; to have 
public funerals, unless a white person officiates ; 
or to be taught to read and write. Their funerals 
formerly gave them great satisfaction, and it was 
customary here to furnish the relations of the de¬ 
ceased with bacon, spirit, flour, sugar and butter, 
with which a grand entertainment, in their way, 
was got up. We were once much amused by a 
hearty fellow requesting his mistress to let him 
have his funeral during his lifetime, when it would 
do him some good. The waggish request was 
granted ; and 1 venture to say there never was a 


* The leader of the insurrection in lower Virginia, m 
which upwards of a hundred white persons, piincipall/ 
women and children, were massacred in cold blocd. 
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funeral the subject of which enjoyed it so much. 
When permitted, some of our negroes preached 
with great fluency. I was present, a few years 
since, when an Episcopal minister addressed the 
people, by appointment. On the conclusion of an 
excellent sermon, a negro preacher rose and 
thanked the gentleman kindly for his discourse, 
but frankly told him the congregation “did not 
understand his lingo.” He then proceeded him¬ 
self, with great vehemence and volubility, coining 
words where they had not been made to his hand, 
or rather his tongue, and impressing his hear¬ 
ers, doubtless, with a decided opinion of his supe¬ 
riority over his white co-laborer in the field of 
graee. My brother and I, who own contiguous 
estates, have lately erected a chapel on the line 
between them, and have employed an acceptable 
minister of the Baptist persuasion, to whieh the 
negroes almost exclusively belong, to afford them 
religious instruction. Except as a preparatory 
step to emancipation, I consider it exceedingly 
impolitic, even as regards the slaves themselves, 
to permit them to read and write : “ Where igno¬ 
rance is bliss, ’t is folly to be wise.” And it is 
certainly impolitic as regards their masters, on 
the principle that “ knowledge is power.” My 
servants have not as long holidays as those of 
most other persons. I allow three days at 
Christmas, and a day at each of three other pe¬ 
riods, besides a little time to work their patches ; 
or, if very busy, I sometimes prefer to work them 
myself. Most of the aneient pastimes have been 
lost in this neighborhood, and religion, mock or 
real, has succeeded them. The banjo, their na¬ 
tional instrument, is known but in name, or in a 
few of the tunes which have survived. Some of 
the younger negroes sing and dance, but the 
evenings and holidays are usually occupied in 
working, in visitiug, and in praying and singing 
hymns. The primitive customs and sports are, I 
believe, better preserved further south, where 
slaves were brought from Africa long after they 
ceased to come here. • e 

6th. “The provision usually made for their 
food and clothing, — for those who are too young 
or too old to labor.”—My men receive twelve 
quarts of Indian meal (the abundant and uni¬ 
versal allowance in this state), seven salted her¬ 
rings, and two pounds of smoked bacon or three 
pounds of pork, a week; the other hands propor¬ 
tionally less. But, generally speaking, their food 
is issued daily, with the exception of meal, and 
consists of fish or bacon for breakfast, and meat, 
fresh or salted, with vegetables whenever we can 
provide them, for dinner ; or, for a month or two 
in the spring, fresh fish cooked with a little bacon. 
This mode is rather more expensive to me than 
that of weekly rations, but more comfortable to 
the servants. Superannuated or invalid slaves 
draw their provisions regularly once a week ; and 
the moment a child ceases to be nourished by its 
mother, it receives eight quarts of meal (more than 
it can consume), and one half-pound of lard. Be¬ 
sides the food furnished by me, nearly all the 
servants are able to make some addition from 
their private stores; and there is among the 
adults hardly an instance of one so improvident 
as not to do it. He must be an unthrifty fellow, 
indeed, who cannot realize the wish of the famous 
Henry IV. in regard to the French peasantry, and 
enjoy-his fowl on Sunday. I always keep on 
hand, for the use of the negroes, sugar, molasses, 
&c.,which, though not regularly issued, are applied 


for on the slightest pretexts, and frequently no 
pretext at all, and are never refused, exeept in 
cases of misconduct. In regard to clothing : — 
the men and boys receive a winter coat and trou¬ 
sers of strong cloth, three shirts, a stout pair of 
shoes and socks, and a pair of summer pantaloons, 
every year; a hat about every second year, and a 
great-coat and blanket every third year. Instead 
of great-coats and hats, the women have large 
capes to protect the bust in bad weather, and 
handkerchiefs for the head. The articles fur¬ 
nished are good and serviceable ; and, with their 
own acquisitions, make their appearance decent 
and respectable. On Sunday they are even fine. 
The aged and invalid are clad as regularly as the 
rest, but less substantially. Mothers receive a 
little raw cotton, in proportion to the number of 
children, with the privilege of having the yarn, 
when spun, woven at my expense. I provide 
them with blankets. Orphans are put with care¬ 
ful women, and treated with tenderness. I am 
attached to the little slaves, and eneourage famil¬ 
iarity among them. Sometimes, when I ride 
near the quarters, they come running after me with 
the most whimsical requests, and are rendered 
happy by the distribution of some little donation 
The clothing described is that which is given to 
the crop hands. Home-servants, a numerous 
class in Virginia, are of course clad in a different 
and very superior manner. I neglected to men¬ 
tion, in the proper place, that there are on each 
of my plantations a kitchen, an oven, and one or 
more cooks; and that each hand is furnished with 
a tin bucket for his food, which is carried into the 
field by little negroes, who also supply the labor¬ 
ers with water. 

7th. “ Their treatment when sick. My negroes 
go, or are carried, as soon as they are attacked, to 
a spacious and well-ventilated hospital, near the 
mansion-honse. They are there received by an 
attentive nurse, who has an assortment of medi¬ 
cine, additional bed-clothing, and the command of 
as much light food as she may require, either 
from the table or the store-room of the proprietor. 
Wine, sago, rice, and other little comforts apper¬ 
taining to such an establishment, are always 
kept on hand. The condition of the siek is much 
better than that of the poor whites or free colored 
people in the neighborhood. 

8th. “ Their rewards and punishments.”—I 
occasionally bestow little gratuities for good con¬ 
duct, and particularly after harvest; and hardly 
ever refuse a favor asked by those who faithfully 
perform their duty. Vicious and idle servants are 
punished with stripes, moderately inflicted ; to 
which, in the case of theft, is added privation of 
meat, a severe punishment to those who are never 
suffered to be without it on any other account. 
From my limited observation, I think that ser¬ 
vants to the North work much harder than our 
slaves. I was educated at a college in one of the 
free states, and, on my return to Virginia, was 
struek with the contrast. I was astonished at the 
number of idle domestics, and actually worried my 
mother, much to my contrition since, to reduce 
the establishment. I say to my contrition, be¬ 
cause, after eighteen years’ residence in the good 
Old Dominion, I find myself surrounded by a troop 
of servants about as numerous as that against 
which I formerly so loudly exelaimed. While on 
this subject it may not be amiss to state a case of 
manumission which occurred about three years 
since. My nearest neighbor, a man of immense 
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wealth, owned a favorite servant, a fine fellow, 
with polished manners and excellent disposition, 
who reads and writes, and is thoroughly versed in 
the duties of a butler and housekeeper, in the per¬ 
formance of which he was trusted without limit. 
This man was, on the death of his master, eman¬ 
cipated with a legacy of six thousand dollars, be¬ 
sides about two thousand dollars more which he had 
been permitted to accumulate, and had deposited 
with his master, who had given him credit for it. 
The use that this man, apparently so well quali¬ 
fied for freedom, and who has had an opportunity 
of travelling and of judging for himself, makes of 
his money and his time, is somewhat remarkable. 
In consequence of his exemplary conduct, he has 
been permitted to reside in the state, and for very 
moderate wages occupies the same situation he 
did in the old establishment, and will probably 
continue to occupy it as long as he lives. lie has 
no children of Ills own, but has put a little girl, a 
relation of his, to school. Except in this instance, 
and in the purchase of a few plain articles of fur¬ 
niture, his freedom and his money seem not much 
to have benefited him. A servant of mine, who 
is intimate with him, thinks lie is not as happy as 
he was before his liberation. Several other serv¬ 
ants were freed at the same time, with smaller leg 
acies, but I do not know what has become of them. 

I do not regard negro-slavery, however mitigat¬ 
ed, as a Utopian system, and have not intended so 
to delineate it. But it exists, and the difficulty of 
removing it is felt and acknowledged by all, save 
the fanatics, who, like “ fools, rush in where 
angels dare not tread.” It is pleasing to know 
that its burdens are not too heavy to be borne. 
That the treatment of slaves in this state is hu¬ 
mane, and even indulgent, may be inferred from the 
fact of their rapid increase and great longevity. I 
believe that, constituted as they are, morally and 
physically, they are as happy as any peasantry 
in the world ; and I venture to affirm, as the re¬ 
sult of my reading and inquiry, that in no coun¬ 
try are the laborers so liberally and invariably sup¬ 
plied with bread and meat as are the negro slaves 
of the United States. However great the dearth 
of provisions, famine never reaches them. 

P. S. — It might have been stated above that 
on tliis estate there are about one hundred and 
sixty blacks. AVith the exception of infants, 
there has been, in eighteen months, but one 
death that I remember, — that of a man fully sixty- 
five years of age. The bill for medical attend¬ 
ance, from the second da}'of last November, com¬ 
prising upwards of a year, is less than forty dol¬ 
lars. 

The following accounts are taken from 
“ Ingraham’s Travels in the South-west,” a 
work which seems to have been written as 
much to show the beauties of slavery as 
anything else. Speaking of the state of 
things on some Southern plantations, he gives 
the following pictures, which are presented 
without note or comment: 

The little candidates for “ fieldhonors” are use¬ 
less articles on a plantation during the first five 
or six years of their existence. They are then to 
take their first lesson in the elementary part of their 
education. When they have learned their manual 
alphabet tolerably well, they are placed in the 


field to take a spell at cotton-picking. The first 
day in the field is their proudest day. The young 
negroes look forward to it with as much restless¬ 
ness and impatience as school-boys to a vacation. 
Black children are not put to work so young as 
many children of poor parents in the North. It 
is often the case that the children of the domestic 
servants become pets in the house, and the play¬ 
mates of the white children of the family. No 
scene can be livelier or more interesting to a North¬ 
erner, than that which the negro quarters of a 
well-regulated plantation present on a Sabbath 
morning, just before church-hours. In every 
cabin the men are shaving and dressing ; the wo¬ 
men, arrayed in their gay muslins, are arranging 
their frizzly hair, — in which they take no little 
ride, — or investigating the condition of their chil- 
ren ; the old peor»lo, neatly clothed, are quietly 
conversing or '^m^ing about the doors ; and those 
of the v^u u ger portion who are not undergoing the 
infliction of the wash-tub are enjoying themselves 
in the shade of the trees, or around some little 
pond, with as much zest as though slavery and 
freedom were synonymous terms. When all are 
dressed, and the hour arrives for worship, they 
lock up' their cabins, and the whole population of 
the little village proceeds to the chapel, where 
divine service is performed, sometimes by an 
officiating clergyman, and often by the planter 
himself, if a church-member. The whole planta¬ 
tion is also frequently formed into a Sabbath 
class, which is instructed by the planter, or some 
member of his family; and often, such is the 
anxiety of the master that they should perfectly 
understand what they are taught, — a hard matter 
in the present state of their intellect, — that no 
means calculated to advance their progress are 
left untried. I was not long since shown a manu¬ 
script catechism, drawn up with great care and 
judgment by a distinguished planter, on a plan 
admirably adapted to the comprehension of the 
negroes. 

It is now popular to treat slaves with kindness ; 
and those planters who are known to.be inhumanly 
rigorous to their slaves are scarcely countenanced 
by the more intelligent and humane portion of 
the community. Such instances, however, are 
very rare ; but there are unprincipled men every- 
where, who will give vent to their ill feelings and 
bad passions, not with loss good will upon the 
back of an indented apprentice, than upon that of 
a purchased slave. Private chapels are now in¬ 
troduced upon most of the plantations of the 
more wealthy, which are far from any church ; 
Sabbath-schools are instituted for the black chil¬ 
dren, and Bible-classes for the parents, which are 
superintended by the planter, a chaplain, or some 
of the female members of the family. 

Nor are planters indifferent to the comfort of 
their gray-licaded slaves. I have been much af¬ 
fected at beholding many exhibitions of their 
kindly feeling towards them. They always address 
them in a mild and pleasant manner, as “ Un¬ 
cle,” or “ Aunty,” — titles as peculiar to the old 
negro and negress as “ boy ” and “ girl ” to all 
under forty years of age. Some old Africans are 
allowed to spend their last years in their houses, 
without doing any kind of labor ; these, if not too 
infirm, cultivate little patches of ground, on which 
they raise a few vegetables, — for vegetables grow 
nearly all the year round in this climate, — and 
make a little money to purchase a few extra com¬ 
forts. They are also always receiving presents 
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from their masters and mistresses, and the negroes 
on the estate, the latter of whom are extremely 
desirous of seeing the old people comfortable. A 
relation of the extra comforts which some planters 
allow their slaves would hardly obtain credit at 
the North. But you must recollect that Southern 
planters are men, and men of feeling, gener¬ 
ous and high-minded, and possessing as much of 
the “milk of human kindness’^ as the sons of 
colder climes — although they may have been 
educated to regard that as right which a differ¬ 
ent education has led Northerners to consider 
wrong. 

With regard to the character of Mrs. 
Shelby the writer must say a few words. 
While travelling in Kentucky, a few years 
since, some pious ladies jX' ,- ^ssed to her 
the same sentiments with regain ^ slavery 
which the reader has heard expresscu by 
Mrs. Shelby. 

There are many whose natural sense of 
justice cannot be made to tolerate the enor¬ 
mities of the system, even though they hear 
it defended by clergymen from the pulpit, 
and see it countenanced by all that is most 
honorable in rank and wealth. 

A pious lady said to the author, with re¬ 
gard to instructing her slaves, “I am 
ashamed to teach them what is right; I 
know that they know as well as I do that it 
is wrong to hold them as slaves, and I am 
ashamed to look them in the face.” Point¬ 
ing to an intelligent mulatto woman who 
passed through the room, she continued, 
“ Now, there ’s B-. She is as intelli¬ 

gent and capable as any white woman I 
ever knew,. and as well able to have her 
liberty and take care of herself; and she 
knows it is n’t right to keep her as w r e do, 
and I know it too; and yet I cannot get my 
husband to think as I do, or I should be 
glad to set them free.” 

A venerable friend of the writer, a lady 
born and educated a slave-holder, used to 
the writer the very words attributed to Mrs. 
■Shelby: — “I never thought it was right to 
hold slaves. I always thought it was 
wrong when I was a girl, and I thought so 
still more when I came to join the church.” 
An incident related by this friend of her 
examination for the church shows in a 
striking manner what a difference may often 
exist between theoretical and practical be¬ 
nevolence. 

A certain class of theologians in Amer¬ 
ica have advocated the doctrine of disinter¬ 
ested benevolence with such zeal as to make 
it an imperative article of belief that every 
individual ought to be willing to endure ever¬ 
lasting misery, if by doing so they could, 
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on the whole, produce a greater amount of 
general good in the universe; and the in¬ 
quiry was sometimes made of candidates for 
church-membership whether they could 
bring themselves to this point, as a test of 
their sincerity. The clergyman who was to 
examine this lady was particularly interested 
in these speculations. When he came to 
inquire of her with regard to her views as 
to the obligations of Christianity, she in¬ 
formed him decidedly that she had brought 
her mind to the point of emancipating all 
her slaves, of whom she had a large- number. 
The clergyman seemed rather to consider 
this as an excess of zeal,, and recommended 
that she should take time to reflect upon it. 
He was, however, very urgent to know 
whether, if it should appear for the greatest 
good of the universe, she would be willing 
to be damned. Entirely unaccustomed to 
theological speculations, the good woman 
answered, with some vehemence, that u she 
was sure she was not; ” adding, naturally 
enough, that if that had been her purpose 
she need not have come to join the church. 
The good lady, however, w’as admitted, and 
proved her devotion to the general good by 
the more tangible method of setting all her 
slaves at liberty, and carefully watching 
over their education and interests after they 
were liberated. 

Mrs. Shelby is a fair type of the very 
best class of Southern women; and while 
the evils of the institution are felt and de¬ 
plored, and while the world looks with just 
indignation on the national support and 
patronage which is given to it, and on the 
men who, knowing its nature, deliberately 
make efforts to perpetuate and extend it, it 
is but justice that it should bear in mind 
the virtues of such persons. 

Many of them, surrounded by circum¬ 
stances over which they can have no con¬ 
trol, perplexed by domestic cares of which 
women in free states can have very little 
conception, loaded down by duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities which wear upon the very 
springs of life, still go on bravely and pa¬ 
tiently from day to day, doing all they can 
to alleviate what they cannot prevent, and, 
as far as the sphere of their own immediate 
power extends, rescuing those who are de¬ 
pendent upon them from the evils of the 
system. 

We read of Him who shall at last come 
to judgment, that “ His fan is in his hand, 
and he will thoroughly purge his floor, and 
gather his wheat into the garner.” Out 
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of the great abyss of national sin he will 
rescue every grain of good and honest pur¬ 
pose and intention. His eyes, which are as a 
flame of fire, penetrate at once those intricate 
mazes where human judgment is lost, and 
will save and honor at last the truly good 
and sincere, however they may have been 
involved with the evil; and such souls as 
have resisted the greatest temptations, and 
persisted in good under the most perplexing 
circumstances, are those of whom he has 
written, “ And they shall be mine, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, in that day when I make up 
my jewels ; and I will spare them as a man 
spareth his own son that serveth him.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

GEORGE HARRIS. 

The character of George Harris has been 
represented as overdrawn, both as respects 
personal qualities and general intelligence. 
It has been said, too, that so many afflictive 
incidents happening to a slave are improba¬ 
ble, and present a distorted view of the 
institution. 

In regard to person, it must be remem¬ 
bered that the half-breeds often inherit, to a 
great degree, the traits of their white an¬ 
cestors. For this there is abundant evi¬ 
dence in the advertisements of the papers. 
Witness the following from th eChattanooga 
(Tenn.) Gazette , Oct. 5th, 1852 : 

$500 REWARD. 

vft Runaway from the subscriber, on the 25th 
® May, a VERY BRIGHT MULATTO BOY, 
about 21 or 22 years old, named WASH. 
Said boy, without close observation, might 
pass himself for a white man, as he is very bright 
— has sandy hair, blue eyes, and a fine set of 
teeth. He is an excellent bricklayer ; but I have 
no idea that he will pursue his trade, for fear of 
detection. Although he is like a white man in 
appearance, he has the disposition of a negro, and 
delights in comic songs and witty expressions. 
He is an excellent house servant, very handy 
about a hotel,—tall, slender, and has rather a 
down look, especially when spoken to, and is 
sometimes inclined to be sulky. I have no doubt 
but he has been decoyed off by some scoundrel, 
and I will give the above reward for the appre¬ 
hension of the boy and thief, if delivered at Chat¬ 
tanooga. Or, I will give $200 for the boy alone; 
or $100 if confined in any jail in the United States, 
bo that I can get him. 

GEORGE 0. RAGLAND. 

Chattanooga , June 15, 1852. 

From the Capitolian Vis-a-vis , West 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Nov. 1, 1852: 


$150 REWARD. 

Runaway about the 15th of August last, Joe , a 
yellow man; small, about 5 feet 8 or 9 inches 
high, and about 20 years of age. Has a Roman 
nose , was raised in New Orleans, and speaks 
French and English. He was bought last winter 
of Mr. Digges, Banks Arcade, New Orleans. 

In regard to general intelligence, the 
reader will recollect that the writer stated 
it as a fact which she learned' while on a 
journey through Kentucky, that a young 
colored man invented a machine for clean¬ 
ing hemp, like that alluded to in her 
story. 

Advertisements, also, occasionally pro¬ 
pose for sale artisans of different descrip¬ 
tions. Slaves are often employed as pilots 
for vessels, and highly valued for their skill 
and knowledge. The following are adver¬ 
tisements from recent newspapers. 

From the South Carolinian (Columbia), 
Dec. 4th, 1852: 

VALUABLE NEGROES AT AUCTION. 

BY J. & L. T. LEVIN. 

WILL be sold, on MONDAY, the 6th day of De¬ 
cember, the following valuable NEGROES : 

Andrew, 24 years of age, a bricklayer and plas¬ 
terer, and thorough workman. 

George, 22 years of age, one of the best barbers 
in the State. 

James, 19 years of age, an excellent painter. 

These boys were raised in Columbia, and are 
exceptions to most of boys, and are sold for no 
fault whatever. 

The terms of sale are one-half cash, the balance 
on a credit of six months, with interest, for notes 
payable at bank, with two or more approved 
endorsers. 

Purchasers to pay for necessary papers. 

WILLIAM DOUGLASS. 

November 27, 36. 

From the same paper, of November 18th, 
1852: 

Will be sold at private sale, a LIKELY MAN, 
boat hand, and good pilot; is well acquainted 
with all the inlets between here and Savannah 
and Georgetown. 

With regard to the incidents of George 
Harris’ life, that he may not be supposed a 
purely exceptional case, w'e propose to offer 
some parallel facts from the lives of slaves 
of our personal acquaintance. 

Lewis Clark is an acquaintance of the 
writer. Soon after his escape from slavery, 
he was received into the family of a sister- 
in-law of the author, and there educated. 
His conduct during this time was such as 
to win for him uncommon affection and re¬ 
spect, and the author has frequently heard 
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him spoken of in the highest terms by all 
who knew him. 

The gentleman in whose family he so 
long resided says of him, in a recent letter 
to the writer, “I would trust him, as the 
saying is, with untold gold.” 

Lewis is a quadroon, a fine-looking man, 
with European features, hair slightly wavy, 
and with an intelligent, agreeable expres¬ 
sion of countenance. 

The reader is now desired to compare the 
following incidents of his life, part of which 
he related personally to the author, with 
the incidents of the life of George Harris. 

His mother was a handsome quadroon 
woman, the daughter of her master, and 
given by him in marriage to a free white 
man, a Scotchman, with the express under¬ 
standing that she and her children were to 
be free. This engagement, if made sin¬ 
cerely at all, was never complied with. His 
mother had nine children, and, on the death 
of her husband, came back, with all these 
children, as slaves in her father’s house. 

A married daughter of the family, who 
was the dread of the whole household, on 
account of the violence of her temper, had 
taken from the family, upon her marriage, 
a young girl. By the violence of her 
abuse she soon reduced the child to a state 
of. idiocy, and then came imperiously back 
to her father’s establishment, declaring that 
the child was good for nothing, and that 
she would have another; and, as poor Lewis’ 
evil star would have it, fixed her eye upon 
him. 

To avoid one of her terrible outbreaks of 
temper, the family offered up this boy as a 
pacificatory sacrifice. The incident is thus 
described by Lewis, in a published narra¬ 
tive : 

Every boy was ordered in, to pass before this 
female sorceress, that she might select a victim 
for her unprovoked malice, ana on whom to pour 
the vials of her wrath for years. I was that un¬ 
lucky fellow. Mr. Campbell, my grandfather, 
objected, because it would divide a family, and 
offered her Moses; * * * but objections and 

claims of every kind were swept away by the wild 
passion and shrill-toned voice of Mrs. B. Me she 
would have, and none else. Mr. Campbell went 
out to hunt, and drive away bad thoughts; the 
old lady became quiet, for she was sure none of 
her blood run in my veins, and, if there was any 
of her husband’s there, it was no fault of hers. 
Slave-holding women are always revengeful toward 
the children of slaves that have any of the blood 
of their husbands in them. I was too young — 
only seven years of age — to understand what 
was going on. But my poor and affectionate 
mother understood and appreciated it all. When 
she left the kitchen of tlm mansion-house, where 
she was employed as cook, and came home to her 


own little cottage, the tear of anguish was in her 
eye, and the image of sorrow upon every feature 
of her faee. She knew the female Nero whose 
rod was now to be over me. That night sleep 
departed from her eyes. With the youngest child 
clasped firmly to her bosom, she spent the night 
in walking the floor, coming ever and anon to Tift 
up the clothes and look at me and my poor brother, 
who lay sleeping together. Sleeping, I said. 
Brother slept, but not I. I saw my mother when 
she first came to me, and I could not sleep. The 
vision of that night — its deep, ineffaceable im- 
ression — is now before my mind with all the 
istinctness of yesterday. In the morning I was 
put into the carriage with Mrs. B. and her chil¬ 
dren, and my weary pilgrimage of suffering was 
fairly begun. 

Mrs. Banton is a character that can only 
exist where the laws of the land clothe with 
absolute power the coarsest, most brutal and 
violent-tempered, equally with the most 
generous and humane. 

If irresponsible power is a trial to the 
virtue of the most watchful and careful, 
how fast must it develop cruelty in those 
who are naturally violent and brutal! 

This woman was united to a drunken 
husband, of a temper equally ferocious. A 
recital of all the physical torture which this 
pair contrived to inflict on a hapless child, 
some of which have left ineffaceable marks 
on his person, would be too trying to hu¬ 
manity, and we gladly draw a veil over it. 

Some incidents, however, are presented 
in the following extracts : 

A very trivial offence was sufficient to call forth 
a great burst of indignation from this woman of 
ungoverned passions. In my simplicity, I put my 
lips to the same vessel, and drank out of it, from 
which her children were accustomed to drink. 
She expressed her utter abhorrence of such an 
act by throwing my head violently back, and 
dashing into my face two dippers of water. The 
shower of water was followed by a heavier shower 
of kicks; but the words, bitter and cutting, that 
followed, were like a storm of hail upon my young 
heart. “ She would teach me better manners than 
that; she would let me know I was to be brought 
up to her hand; she would have one slave that 
knew his place; if I wanted water, go to the 
spring, and not drink there in the house.” This 
was new times for me ; for some days I was com¬ 
pletely benumbed with my sorrow. 

****** 

If there be one so lost to all feeling as even to 
say that the slaves do not suffer when families 
are separated, let such a one go to the ragged 
quilt which was my couch and pillow, and stand 
there night after night, for long, weary hours, 
and see the bitter tears streaming down the face 
of that more than orphan boy, while with half- 
suppressed sighs and sobs he calls again and 
again upon his absent mother. 

“ Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed I 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son I 
Wretch even then / life’s journey just begun.” 
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He was employed till late at 'night in 
spinning flax or rocking the baby, and 
called at a very early hour in the morning; 
and if he did not start at the first summons, 
a cruel chastisement was sure to follow. 
He says: 

Such horror has seized me, lest I might not 
hear the first shrill call, that I have often in 
dreams fancied I heard that unwelcome voice, 
and have leaped from my couch and walked 
through the house and out of it before I awoke. 
I have gone and called the other slaves, in my 
sleep, and asked them if they did not hear master 
call. Never, while I live, will the remembrance 
of those long, hitter nights of fear pass from my 
mind. 

He adds to this words which should be 
deeply pondered by those who lay the flat¬ 
tering unction to their souls that the op¬ 
pressed do not feel the sundering of family 
ties. 

But all my severe labor, and bitter and cruel 
punishments, for these ten years of captivity with 
this worse than Arab family, all these were as 
nothing to the sufferings I experienced by being 
separated from my mother, brothers and sisters ; 
the same things, with them near to sympathize 
with me, to hear my story of sorrow, would have 
been comparatively tolerable. 

They were distant only about thirty miles ; and 
yet, in ten long, lonely years of childhood, I was 
only permitted to see them three times. 

My mother occasionally found an opportunity 
to send me some token of remembrance and affec¬ 
tion, — a sugar-plum or an apple ; but I scarcely 
ever ate them ; they were laid up, and handled 
and wept over, till they wasted away in my 
hand. 

My thoughts continually by day, and my dreams 
by night, were of mother and home ; and the hor¬ 
ror experienced in the morning, when I awoke 
and behold it was a dream, is beyond the power 
of language to describe. 

Lewis had a beautiful sister by the name 
of Delia, who, on the death of her grand¬ 
father, was sold, with all the other children 
of his mother, for the purpose of dividing 
the estate.* She was a pious girl, a mem¬ 
ber of the Baptist church. She fell into 
the hands of a brutal, drunken man, who 
wished to make her his mistress. Milton 
Clark, a brother of Lewis, in the narra¬ 
tive of his life describes the scene where 
he, with his mother, stood at the door 
while this girl was brutally whipped be¬ 
fore it for wishing to conform to the prin¬ 
ciples of her Christian profession. As her 
resolution was unconquerable, she was 
placed in a coffle and sent down to the 
New Orleans market. Here she was sold 
to a Frenchman, named CoVal. He took 
her to Mexico, emancipated and married 


her. After residing some time in France 
and the West Indies with him, he died, 
leaving her a fortune of twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars. At her death she endeav¬ 
ored to leave this by will to purchase the 
freedom of her brothers; but, as a slave 
cannot take property, or even have it left 
in trust for him, they never received any 
of it. 

The incidents of the recovery of Lewis’ 
freedom are thus told : 

I bad long thought and dreamed of Liberty ; 1 
was now determined to make an effort to gain it. 
No tongue can tell the doubt, the perplexities, the 
anxiety, which a slave feels, when making up his 
mind upon this subject. If he makes an effort, 
and is not successful, he must be laughed at by 
his fellows, he will be beaten unmercifully by the 
master, and then watched and used the harder for 
it all his life. 

And then, if he gets away, who, what will he 
find ? lie is ignorant of the world. All the white 
part of mankind, that he has ever seen, are ene¬ 
mies to him and all his kindred. How can he 
venture where none but white faces shall greet 
him? The master tells him that abolitionists 
decor/ slaves off into the free states to catch them 
and sell them to Louisiana or Mississippi; and, if 
he goes to Canada, the British will put him in a 
mine under ground , with both eyes put out , for life. 
How does lie know what or whom to believe ? A 
horror of great darkness comes upon him, as he 
thinks over what may befall him. Long, very 
long time did I think of escaping, before 1 made 
the effort. 

At length, the report was started that I was to 
be sold for Louisiana. Then I thought it was 
time to act. My mind was made up. 

****** 

What my feelings were when I reached the free 
shore can be better imagined than described. I 
trembled all over with deep emotion, and I could 
feel my hair rise up on my head. I was on what 
was called a free soil, among a people who had 
no slaves. I saw white men at work, and no 
slave smarting beneath the lash. Everything was 
indeed new and wonderful. Not knowing where 
to find a friend, and being ignorant of the coun¬ 
try, unwilling to inquire, lest I should betray my 
ignorance, it was a whole week before I reached 
Cincinnati. At one place where I put up, I had 
a great many more questions put to me than I 
wished to answer. At another place, I was very 
much annoyed by the ofliciousness of the landlord, 
who made it a point to supply every guest with 
newspapers. I took the copy handed me, and 
turned it over, in a somewhat awkward manner, 
I suppose. lie came to me to point out a veto, 
or some other very important news. I thought it 
best to decline his assistance, and gave up the 
paper, saying my eyes were not' in a fit condition 
to read much. 

At another place, the neighbors, on learning 
that a Kentuckian was at the tavern, came, in 
great earnestness, to find out what my business 
was. Kentuckians sometimes came there to kid¬ 
nap their citizens. They were in the habit of 
watching them close. I at length satisfied them 
by assuring them that I was not, nor my father 
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before me, any slave-holder at all ; but, lest their I 
suspicions should be excited in another direction, 

I added my grandfather was a slave-holder. 
****** 

At daylight we were in Canada. When I 
stepped ashore here, I said, sure enough, I am 
free. Good heavens ! what a sensation, when it 
first visits the bosom of a full-grown man ; one 
bom to bondage ; one who had been taught, from 
early infancy, that this was his inevitable lot for 
life ' Not till then did I dare to cherish, for a 
moment, the feeling that one of the limbs of my 
body was my own. The slaves often say, when 
cut in the hand or foot, “Plague on the old foot” 
©r “ the old hand ! It is master’s, — let him take 
care of it. Nigger don’t care if he never get well. ’ ’ 
My hands, my feet, were now my own. 

It will be recollected that George, in con¬ 
versing with Eliza, gives an account of a 
seene in which he was violently beaten by 
his master’s young son. This incident w r as 
suggested by the following letter from John 
M. Nelson to Mr. Theodore Weld, given 
in Slavery as It Is, p. 51. 

Mr. Nelson removed from Virginia to 
Highland County, Ohio, many years since, 
where he is extensively known and re¬ 
spected. The letter is dated - January 3d, 
1839. 

I was bom and raised in Augusta County, Vir¬ 
ginia ; my father was an elder in the Presbyterian 
church, and was “ owner ” of about twenty slaves ; 
he w f as what was generally termed a “ good mas¬ 
ter.’’ Ilis slaves were generally tolerably well fed 
and clothed, and not over-worked ; they were some¬ 
times permitted to attend church, and called in to 
family worship; few of them, however, availed 
themselves of these privileges. On some occasions 
I have seen him whip them severely, particularly 
lor the crime of trying to obtain their liberty, or for 
what was called “ running away.” For this they 
were scourged more severely than for anything else. 
After they have been retaken I have seen them 
stripped naked and suspended by the hands, some¬ 
times to a tree, sometimes to a post, until their 
toes barely touched the ground, and whipped with 
a cowhide until the blood dripped from their backs. 
A boy named Jack, particularly, I have seen 
served in this way more than once. When I was 
quite a child, I recollect it grieved me very much 
to see one tied up to be whipped, and I used to 
intercede w T ith tears in their behalf, and mingle 
my cries with theirs, and feel almost willing to 
take part of the punishment; I have been severely 
rebuked by my father for this kind of sympathy. 
Yet, such is the hardening nature of such scenes, 
that from this kind of commiseration for the suf¬ 
fering slave I became so blunted that I could not 
only witness their stripes with composure, but 
myself indict them, and that without remorse. 
One case I have often looked back to with sorrow 
and contrition, particularly since I have been con¬ 
vinced that “ negroes are men.” When I w r as 
perhaps fourteen or fifteen years of age, I under¬ 
took to correct a young fellow named Ned, for 
some supposed offence, —I think it was leaving a 
bridle out of its proper place ; he, being larger 


and stronger than myself, took hold of my arms 
and held me, in order to prevent my striking him. 
This I considered the height of insolence, and 
cried for help, when my father and mother both 
came running to my rescue. My father stripped 
and tied him, and took him into the orchard, where 
switches were plenty, and directed me to whip 
him ; when one switch wore out, he supplied me 
with others. After I had whipped him a while, 
he fell on his knees to implore forgiveness, and I 
kicked him in the face ; my father said, “ Don’t 
kick him, but whip him;” this I did until his 
back was literally covered with welts. I know I 
have repented, and trust I have obtained pardon 
for these things. 

My father owned a woman (we used to call 
aunt Grace) ; she was purchased in Old Virginia. 
She has told me that her old master, in his icill, 
gave her her freedom, but at his death his sons 
had sold her to my father : when he bought her 
she manifested some unwillingness to go with him, 
when she was put in irons and taken by forde. 
This was before I was born ; but I remember to 
have seen the irons, and was told that was what 
they had been used for. Aunt Grace is still living, 
and must be between seventy and eighty years of 
age; she has, for the last forty years, been an 
exemplary Christian. When I was a yodfch I took 
some pains to learn her to read ; this is now a 
great consolation to her. Since age and infirmity 
have rendered her of little value to her “ owners,” 
she is permitted to read as much as she pleases; 
this she can do, with the aid of glasses, in the old 
family Bible, which is almost the only book sho 
has ever looked into. This, with some little 
mending for the black children, is all she does ; 
she is still held as a slave. I well remember what 
a heart-rending scene there was in the family when 
my father sold her husband; this was, I suppose, 
thirty-five years ago. And yet my father was 
considered one of the best of masters. I know 
of few who were better, but of many who were 
worse. 

With regard to the intelligence of George, 
and his teaching himself to read and write, 
there is a most interesting and affecting 
parallel to it in the 11 Life of Frederick 
Douglass/’ — a book which can be recom¬ 
mended to any one who has a curiosity to 
trace the workings of an intelligent and ac¬ 
tive mind through all the squalid misery, 
degradation and oppression, of slavery. A 
few incidents will be given. 

Like Clark, Douglass was the son of a 
white man. He was a plantation slave in a 
proud old family. His situation, probably, 
may be considered as an average one ; that 
is to say, he led a life of dirt, degradation, 
discomfort of various kinds, made tolerable 
as a matter of daily habit, and considered 
as enviable in comparison with the lot of 
those who suffer worse abuse. An incident 
which Douglass relates of his mother is 
touching. He states that it is customary 
at an early age to separate mothers from 
their children, for the purpose of blunting 
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and deadening natural affection. When he 
was three years old his mother was sent to 
work on a plantation eight or ten miles dis¬ 
tant, and after that he never saw her except 
in the night. After her day’s toil she 
would occasionally walk over to her child, 
lie down with him in her arms, hush him to 
sleep in her bosom, then rise up and walk 
back again to be ready for her field work 
by daylight. Now, we ask the highest- 
born lady in England or America, who is a 
mother, whether this does not show that 
this poor field-laborer had in her bosom, 
beneath her dirt and rags, a true mother’s 
heart 1 

The last and bitterest indignity which 
has been heaped on the head of the un¬ 
happy slaves has been the denial to them of 
those holy affections which God gives alike 
to all. We are told, in fine phrase, by lan¬ 
guid ladies of fashion, that “it is not to be 
supposed that those creatures have the same 
feelings that we have,” when, perhaps, the 
very speaker could not endure one tithe of 
the fatigue and suffering which the slave- 
mother often bears for her child. Every 
mother who has a mother’s heart within her, 
ought to know that this is blasphemy against 
nature, and, standing between the cradle of 
her living and the grave of her dead child, 
should indignantly reject such a slander on 
all motherhood. 

Douglass thus relates the account of his 
learning to read, after he had been removed 
to the situation of house-servant in Balti¬ 
more. 

It seems that his mistress, newly married 
and unaccustomed to the management of 
slaves, was very kind to him, and, among 
other acts of kindness, commenced teaching 
him to read. His master, discovering what 
was going on, he says, 

At once forbade Mrs. Auld to instruct me fur¬ 
ther, telling her, among other things, that it was 
unlawful, as well as unsafe, to teach a slave to 
read. To use his own words, further, he said, 
“ If you give a nigger an inch, he will take an ell. 
A nigger should know nothing but to obey his 
master — to do as he is told to do. Learning 
would spoil the best nigger in the world. Now,” 
said he, “if you teach that nigger (speaking of 
myself) how to read, there would be no keeping 
him. It would forever unfit him to be a slave. 
He would at once become unmanageable, and of 
no value to his master. As to himself, it could 
do him no good, but a great deal of harm. It 
would make him discontented and unhappy.” 
These words sank deep into my heart, stirred up 
sentiments within that lay slumbering, and called 
into existence an entirely new train of thought. 
It was a new and special revelation, explaining 
dark and mysterious things, with which my youth- 
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ful understanding had struggled, but struggled in 
vain. I now understood what had been to me 
a most perplexing difficulty — to wit, the white 
man’s power to enslave the blaek man. It was a 
grand achievement, and I prized it highly. From 
that moment, I understood the pathway from slav¬ 
ery to freedom. 

After this, his mistress was as watchful to 
prevent his learning to read as she had 
before been to instruct him. Ilis course 
after this he thus describes: 

From this time I was most narrowly watered. 
If I was in a separate room any considerable 
length of time, I was sure to be suspected of hav¬ 
ing a book, and was at once called to give an ac¬ 
count of myself. All this, however, was too late. 
The first step had been taken. Mistress, in teach¬ 
ing me the alphabet, had given me the inch, and no 
precaution could prevent me from taking the ell . 

The plan which I adopted, and the one by which 
I was most successful, was that of making friends 
of all the little white boys whom I mot in the 
street. As many of these as I could I converted 
into teachers. With their kindly aid, obtained at 
different times and in different places, I finally suc¬ 
ceeded in learning to read. When I was sent of 
errands I always took my book with me, and by 
going one part of my errand quickly, I found time 
to get a lesson before my return. I used also to 
carry bread with me, enough of which was always 
in the house, and to which I was always welcome ; 
for I was much better off in this regard than many 
of the poor white children in our neighborhood. 
This bread I used to bestow upon the hungry little 
urchins, who, in return, would give me that more 
valuable bread of knowledge. I am strongly 
tempted to give the names of two or three of those 
little boys, as a testimonial of the gratitude and 
affection I boar them ; but prudence forbids; — 
not that it would injure me, but it might embarrass 
them ; for it is almost an unpardonable offence to 
teach slaves to read in this Christian country. It 
is enough to say of the dear little fellows, that 
they lived on Philpot-street, very near Durgin and 
Bailey’s ship-yard. I used to talk this matter of 
slavery ojer with them. I would sometimes say 
to them I wished I could be as free as they would 
be when they got to be men. “ You will be free 
as soon as you are twenty-one, but I am a slave for 
life ! Have not I as good a right to be free as you 
have V These words used to trouble them ; they 
would express for me the liveliest sympathy, and 
console me with the hope that something would 
occur by which I might be free. 

I was now about twelve years old, and the 
thought of being a slave for life began to bear 
heavily upon my heart. Just about this time I 
got hold of a book entitled “ The Columbian Ora¬ 
tor.” Every opportunity I got I used to read this 
book. Among much of other interesting matter, 
I found in it a dialogue between a master and his 
slave. The slave was represented as having run 
away from his master three times. The dialogue 
represented the conversation which took place be¬ 
tween them when the slave was retaken the third 
time. In this dialogue, the whole argument in 
behalf of slavery was brought forward by the 
master, all of which was disposed of by the slave. 
The slave was made to say some very smart as 
well as impressive things in reply to his master, 
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— things which had the desired though unex¬ 
pected effect; for the conversation resulted in the 
voluntary emancipation of the slave on the part 
of the master. 

In the same book I met with one of Sheridan’s 
mighty speeches on and in behalf of Catholic 
emancipation. These were choice documents to 
me. I read them over and over again, with un¬ 
abated interest. They gave tongue to interesting 
thoughts of my own soul, which had frequently 
flashed through my mind, and died away for want 
of utterance. The moral which I gained from the 
dialogue was the power of truth over the con¬ 
science of even a slave-holder. AVhat I got from 
Sheridan was a bold denunciation of slavery, and 
a powerful vindication of human rights. The 
reading of these documents enabled me to utter 
my thoughts, and to meet the arguments brought 
forward to sustain slavery; but, while they re¬ 
lieved me of one difficulty, they brought on another 
even more painful than the one of which I was 
relieved. The more I read, the more I was led to 
abhor and detest my enslavers. I could regard 
them in no other light than a band of successful 
robbers, who had left their homes, and gone to 
Africa, and stolen us from our homes, and in a 
strange land reduced us to slavery. I loathed 
them as being the meanest as well as the most 
wicked of men. As I read and contemplated the 
subject, behold ! that very discontentment which 
Master Hugh had predicted would follow my 
learning to read had already come, to torment and 
sting my soul to unutterable anguish. As I 
writhed under it, I would at times feel that learn¬ 
ing to read had been a curse rather than a bless¬ 
ing. It had given me a view of my wretched con¬ 
dition without the remedy. It opened my eyes to 
the horrible pit, but to no ladder upon which to 
get out. In moments of agony 1 envied my 
fellow-slaves for their stupidity. I have often 
wished myself a beast. I preferred the condition 
of the meanest reptile to my own. Anything, no 
matter what, to get rid of thinking! It was this 
everlasting thinking of my condition that tor¬ 
mented me. There was no getting rid of it. It 
was pressed upon me by every object within sight 
or hearing, animate or inanimate. The silver 
trump of freedom had roused my soul to eternal 
wakefulness. Freedom now appeared*, to disap¬ 
pear no more forever. It was heard in every 
sound, and seen in every thing. It was ever pres¬ 
ent to torment me with a sense of my wretched 
condition. I saw nothing without seeing it, I 
heard nothing without hearing it, and felt nothing 
without feeling it. It looked from every star, it 
smiled in every calm, breathed in every wind, and 
moved in every storm. 

I often found myself regretting my own exist¬ 
ence, and wishing myself dead ; and but for the 
hope of being free, I have no doubt but that I 
should have killed myself, or done something for 
which I should have been killed. While in this 
state of mind I was eager to hear any one speak 
of slavery. I was a ready listener. Every little 
while I could hear something about the abolition¬ 
ists. It was some time before I found what'the 
word meant. It was always used in such connec¬ 
tions as to make it an interesting word to me. If 
a slave ran away and succeeded in getting clear, 
or if a slave killed his master, set fire to a barn, 
or did anything very wrong in the mind of a slave¬ 
holder, it was spoken of as the fruit of abolition. 
Hearing the word in this connection very often. I 
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set about learning what it meant. The dictionary 
afforded me little or no help. I found it was “ the 
act of abolishingbut then I did not know what' 
was to be abolished. Here I was perplexed. I 
did not dare to ask any one about its meaning, 
for I was satisfied that it was something they 
wanted me to know very little about. After a 
patient waiting, I got one of our city papers, con¬ 
taining an account of the number of petitions from 
the North praying for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and of the slave-trade 
between the states. From this time I understood 
the words abolition and abolitionist, and always 
drew near when that word was spoken, expecting 
to hear something of importance to myself and 
fellow-slaves. The light broke in upon me by de¬ 
grees. I went one day down on the wharf of !Mn. 
Waters ; and, seeing two Irishmen unloading a 
scow of stone, I went, unasked, and helped them. 
When we had finished, one of them came to me 
and asked me if I were a slave. I told him I was. 
He asked, “Are ye a slave for life?” I told him 
that I was. The good Irishman seemed to be 
deeply affected by the statement. He said to the 
other that it was a pity so fine a little fellow as my¬ 
self should be a slave for life, lie said it was a 
shame to hold me. They both advised me to run 
away to the North ; that I should find friends there, 
and that I should be free. I pretended not to be 
interested in what they said, and treated them as 
if I did not understand them; for I feared they 
might bo treacherous. White men have been 
known to encourage slaves to escape, and then, to 
get the reward, catch them and return them to 
their masters. I was afraid that these seemingly 
good men might use me so; but I nevertheless 
remembered their advice, and from that time I re¬ 
solved to run away. I looked forward to a time 
at which it would be safe for me to escape. I 
was too young to think of doing so immediately ; 
besides, I wished to learn howto write, as I might 
have occasion to write my own pass. I consoled 
myself with the hope that I should one day find a 
good chance. Meanwhile I would learn to write. 

The idea as to how I might learn to write was 
suggested to me by being in Durgin and Bailey’s 
ship-yard, and frequently seeing the ship carpen¬ 
ters, after hewing and getting a piece of timber 
ready for use, write on the timber the name of 
that part of the ship for which it was intended. 
When a piece of timber was intended for the lar¬ 
board side it would be marked thus — “L.” 
When a piece was for the starboard side it would 
be marked thus — “ S. ” A piece for the larboard 
side forward would be marked thus — “L. F.” 
When a piece was for starboard side forward it 
would be marked thus — “S. F.” For larboard 
aft it would be marked thus — “L. A.” For 
starboard aft it would be marked thus — “ S. A.” 
I soon learned the names of these letters, and for 
what they were intended when placed upon a 
piece of timber in the ship-yard. I immediately 
commenced copying them, and in a short time was 
able to make the four letters named. After that, 
when I met with any boy who I knew could mite, 
I would tell him I could write as well as he. The 
next word would be,’ “ I don’t believe you. Let 
me see you try it.” I would then make the let¬ 
ters which I had been so fortunate as to learn, 
and ask him to beat that In this way I got a 
good many lessons in writing, which it is quite 
possible I should never have gotten in any other 
way. During this time my copy-book was the 
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board fence, brick wall and pavement; my pen 
and ink was a lump of chalk. With these I 
learned mainly how to write. I then commenced 
and continued copying the Italics in Webster’s 
Spelling-book, until I could make them all with¬ 
out looking on the book. By this time my little 
Master Thomas had gone to school and learned 
how to write, and had written over a number of 
copy-books. These had been brought home, and 
shown to some of our near neighbors, and then 
laid aside. My mistress used to go to class-meet¬ 
ing at the Wilk-street meeting-house every Mon¬ 
day afternoon, and leave me to take care of the 
house. When left thus I used to spend the time 
in writing in the spaces left in Master Thomas’ 
copy-book, copying what he had written. I con¬ 
tinued to do this until I could write a hand very 
similar to that of Master Thomas. Thus, after a 
long, tedious effort for years. I finally succeeded 
in learning how to write. 

These few quoted incidents will show 
that the case of George Harris is by no 
means so uncommon as might be supposed. 

Let the reader peruse the account which 
George Harris gives of the sale of his 
mother and her children, and then read the 
following account given by the venerable 
Josiah Henson, now pastor of the mission¬ 
ary settlement at Dawn, in Canada. 

After the death of his master, he says, 
the slaves of the plantation were all put up 
at auction and sold to the highest bidder. 

My brothers and sisters were bid off one by one, 
while my mother, holding my hand, looked on in 
an agony of grief, the cause of which I but ill 
understood at first, but which dawned on my mind 
with dreadful clearness as the sale proceeded. My 
mother was then separated from me, and put up 
in her turn. She was bought by a man named 
Isaac It., residing in Montgomery County [Mary¬ 
land], and then I was offered to the assembled pur¬ 
chasers. My mother, half distracted with the 
parting forever from all her children, pushed 
through the crowd, while the bidding for me was 
going on, to the spot where R. was standing. She 
tell at his feet, and clung to his knees, entreating 
him, in tones that a mother only could command, 
to buy her baby as well as herself, and spare to her 
one of her little ones at least. Will it, can it be 
believed, that this man, thus appealed to, was 
capable not merely of turning a deaf ear to her 
supplication, but of disengaging himself from her 
with such violent blows and kicks as to reduce 
her to the necessity of creeping out of his reach, 
and mingling the groan of bodily suffering with 
the sob of a breaking heart 1 

Now, all :hese incidents that have been 
given are real incidents of slavery, related 
bv those who know slavery by the best of 
all tests — experience; and they are given 
by men who have earned a character in free¬ 
dom which makes their word as good as the 
word of any man living. 

The case of Lewis Clark might be called 
a harder one than common. The case of 
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Douglass is probably a very fair average 
specimen. 

The writer has conversed, in her time, with 
a very considerable number of liberated 
slaves, many of whom stated that their own 
individual lot had been comparatively a mild 
one; but she never talked with one who 
did not let fall, first or last, some incident 
which he had observed, some scene which 
he had witnessed, which went to show some 
most horrible abuse of the system; and, 
what was most affecting about it, the nar¬ 
rator often evidently considered it so much a 
matter of course as to mention it incident¬ 
ally, without any particular emotion. 

It is supposed by many that the great 
outcry among those who are opposed to 
slavery comes from a morbid reading of 
unauthenticated accounts gotten up in 
abolition papers, &c. This idea is a very 
mistaken one. The accounts which tell 
against the slave-system are derived from 
the continual living testimony of the poor 
slave himself; often from that of the fugi¬ 
tives from slavery who are continually pass¬ 
ing through our Northern cities. 

As a specimen of some of the incidents 
thus developed, is given the following fact 
of recent occurrence, related to the author 
by a lady in Boston. This lady, who was 
much in the habit of visiting the poor, was 
sent for, a month or two since, to see a 
mulatto woman who had just arrived at a 
colored boarding-house near by, and who 
appeared to be in much dejection of mind. 
A little conversation showed her to be a fu¬ 
gitive. Her history was as follows : She, 
with her brother, were, as is often the case, 
both the children and slaves of their master. 
At his death they were left to his legitimate 
daughter as her servants, and treated with 
as much consideration as very common kind 
of people might be expected to show to those 
who were entirely and in every respect at 
their disposal. 

The wife of her brother ran away to 
Canada; and as there was some talk of sell¬ 
ing her and her child, in consequence of 
some embarrassment in the family affairs, 
her brother, a fine-spirited young man, de¬ 
termined to effect her escape, also, to a land 
of liberty. He concealed her for some time 
in the back part of an obscure dwelling in 
the city, till he could find an opportunity 
to send her off. While she was in this re¬ 
treat, he was indefatigable in his attentions 
to her, frequently bringing her fruit and 
flowers, and doing everything he could to 
beguile the weariness of her imprisonment. 
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At length, the steward of a vessel, whom 
he had obliged, offered to conceal him on 
board the ship, and give him a chance to 
escape. The noble-hearted fellow, though 
tempted by an offer which would enable 
him immediately to join his wife, to whom 
he was tenderly attached, preferred to give 
this offer to his sister, and during the ab¬ 
sence of the captain of the vessel she and 
her child were brought on board and se¬ 
creted. * 

The captain, when he returned and dis¬ 
covered what had been done, was very 
angry, as the thing, if detected, would 
have involved him in very serious difficul¬ 
ties. He declared, at first, {hat he would 
send the woman up into town to jail j but, 
by her entreaties and those of the steward, 
was induced to wait till evening, and send 
word to her brother to come and take her 
back. After dark the brother came on 
board, and, instead of taking his sister 
away, began to appeal to the humanity of 
the captain in the most moving terms. He 
told his sister’s history and his own, and 
pleaded eloquently his desire for her liberty. 
The captain had determined to be obdurate, 
but, alas ! he was only a man. Perhaps 
he had himself a wife and child,— perhaps 
he felt that, were he in the young man’s 
case, he would do just so for his sister. Be 
it as it may, he was at last overcome. He 
said to the young man, “1 must send you 
away from my ship; I ’ll put off a boat 
and see you got into it, and you must row 
off, and never let me see your faces again; 
and if, after all, you should come back and 
get on board, it will be your fault, and not 
mine.” 

So, in the rain and darkness, the young 
man and his sister and child were lowered 
over the side of the vessel, and rowed away. 
After a while the ship weighed anchor, but 
before she reached Boston it was discovered 
that the woman and child were on board. 

The lady to whom this story was related 
was requested to write a letter, in certain 
terms, to a person in the city whence the 
fugitive had come, to let the brother know 
of her safe arrival. 

The fugitive was furnished with work, 
by which she could support herself and 
child, and the lady carefully attended to her 
wants for a few weeks. 

One morning she came in, with a good 
deal of agitation, exclaiming, “ 0, ma’am, 
he’s come ! George is come! ” And in a 
few minutes the young man was introduced 

The lady who gave this relation belongs 


to the first circles of Boston society; she 
says that she never was more impressed by 
the personal manners of any gentleman 
than by those of this fugitive brother. So 
much did he have the air of a perfect, fin¬ 
ished gentleman, that she felt she could not 
question him with regard to his escape with 
the familiarity with which persons of his 
condition are commonly approached; and it 
was not till he requested her to write a let¬ 
ter for him, because he could not write 
himself, that she could realize that this 
fine specimen of manhood had been all his 
life a slave. 

The remainder of the history is no less 
romantic. The lady had a friend in Mont¬ 
real, whither George’s wife had gone; and, 
after furnishing money to pay their ex¬ 
penses, she presented them with a letter to 
this gentleman, requesting the latter to 
assist the young man in finding his wife. 
-When they landed at Montreal, George 
stepped on shore and presented this letter 
to the first man he met, asking him if lie 
knew to whom it was directed. The gen¬ 
tleman proved to be the very person to 
whom the letter was addressed. He knew 
George’s wife, brought him to her without 
delay, so that, by return mail, the lady had 
the satisfaction of learning the happy termi¬ 
nation of the adventure. 

This is but a specimen of histories which 
are continually transpiring; so that those 
who speak of slavery can say, “We speak 
that which we do know, and testify that we 
have seen.” 

But we shall be told the slaves are all a 
lying race, and that these are lies which they 
tell us. There are some things, however, 
about these slaves, which cannot lie. Those 
deep lines of patient sorrow upon the face ; 
that attitude of crouching and humble sub¬ 
jection ; that sad, habitual expression of 
hope deferred, in the eye,— would tell their 
story, if the slave never spoke. 

It is not long since the writer has seen 
faces such as might haunt one’s dreams for 
weeks. 

Suppose a poor, worn-out mother, sickly, 
feeble and old,— her hands worn to the bone 
with hard, unpaid toil,—whose nine children 
have been sold to the slave-trader, and 
whose tenth soon is to be sold, unless by her 
labor as washer-woman she can raise nine 
hundred dollars ! Such are the kind of cases 
constantly coming to one’s knowledge, — 
such are the witnesses which will not let us 
sleep. 

Doubt has been expressed whether such 
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a thing as an advertisement for a man. 
11 dead or alive” like the advertisement for 
George Harris, was ever published in the 
Southern States. The scene of the story in 
which that occurs is supposed to be laid a 
few years back, at the time when the black 
laws of Ohio were passed. That at this 
time such advertisements were common in 
the newspapers, there is abundant evidence. 
That they are less common now, is a matter 
of hope and gratulation. 

In the year 1889, Mr. Theodore D. 
Weld made a systematic attempt to collect 
and arrange the statistics of slavery. A 
mass of facts and statistics was gathered, 
which were authenticated with the most 
unquestionable accuracy. Some of the 
u one thousand witnesses,” whom he brings 
upon the stand, were ministers, lawyers, 
merchants, and men of various other call¬ 
ings, who were either natives of the slave 
states, or had been residents there for many 
years of their life. Many of these were 
slave-holders. Others of the witnesses 
were, or had been, slave-drivers, or officers of 
coasting-vessels engaged in the slave-trade. 

Another part of his evidence was gath¬ 
ered from public speeches in Congress, in 
the state legislatures, and elsewhere. But 
the majority of it was taken from recent 
newspapers. 

The papers from which these facts were 
copied were preserved and put on file in a 
public place, where they remained for some 
years, for the information of the curious. 
After Mr. Weld’s book was completed, a 
copy of it was sent, through the mail, to 
every editor from whose paper such adver¬ 
tisements had been taken, and to every in¬ 
dividual of whom any facts had been nar¬ 
rated, with the passages which concerned 
them marked. 

It is quite possible that this may have 
had some influence in rendering such ad¬ 
vertisements less common. Men of sense 
often go on doing a thing which is very 
absurd, or even inhuman, simply because it 
has always been done before them, and they 
follow general custom, without much reflec¬ 
tion. When their attention, however, is 
called to it by a stranger who sees the 
thing from another point of view, they be¬ 
come immediately sensible of the improprie¬ 
ty of the practice, and discontinue it. The 
reader will, however, be pained to notice, 
when he comes to the legal part of the book, 
that even in some of the largest cities of our 
slave states this barbarity had not been en¬ 
tirely discontinued, in the year 1850. 
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The list of advertisements in Mr. Weld’s 
book is here inserted, not to weary the 
reader with its painful details, but that, by 
running his eye over the dates of the papers 
quoted, and the places of their publication, 
he may form a fair estimate of the extent to 
which this atrocity was jmblicly practised: 

The Wilmington (North Carolina) Advertiser of 
July 13, 1838, contains, the following advertise¬ 
ment : 

“ $100 will be paid to any person who may ap" 
prehend and safely confine in any jail in this state 
a certain negro man, named Alfred. And the 
same reward will be paid, if satisfactory evidence 
is given of his having been killed. He has one or 
more scars on one of his hands, caused by his hav¬ 
ing been shot. The Citizens of Onslow. 

“ Richlands, Onslow Co., May 16, 1838.” 

In the same column with the above, and direct¬ 
ly under it, is the following : 

“ Raxaway, my negro man Richard. A reward 
of $25 will be paid for his apprehension, DEAD 
or ALIVE. Satisfactory proof will only be re¬ 
quired of his being KILLED. He has with 
him, in all probability, his wife, Eliza, who ran 
away from Col. Thompson, now a resident of Ala¬ 
bama, about the time he commenced his journey 
to that state. Durant H. Rhodes.” 

In the Macon (Georgia) Telegraph, May 28, i3 
the following : 

“ About the 1st of March last the negro man 
Ransom left me without the least provocation 
whatever; I will give a reward of twenty dollars 
for said negro, if taken, dead or alive, — and if 
killed in any attempt, an advance of five dollars 
will be paid. Bryant Johnson. 

“ Crawford Co., Georgia.” 

See the Neivbern (N. C.) Spectator , Jan. 5,1838, 
for the following: 

“ RAXAWAY from the subscriber, a negro 
man named SAMPSON. Fifty dollars reward 
will be given for the delivery of him to me, or his 
confinement in any jail, so that I get him; 
and should he resist in being taken, so that vio¬ 
lence is necessary to arrest him, I will not hold 
any person liable for damages should the slave be 
killed. Enoch Foy. 

“Jones Co., N. C 

From the Charleston (S. C.) Courier, Feb. 20, 
1836 : 

“ $300 REWARD. —Ranaway from the sub¬ 
scriber, in November last, his two negro men, 
named Billy and Pompey. 

“ Billy is 25 years old, and is known as the 
patroon of my boat for many years ; in all proba¬ 
bility ho may resist; in that event 50 dollars will 
be paid for his HEAD.” 


CHAPTER Y. 

ELIZA. 

The writer stated in her book that Eliza 
was a portrait drawn from life. The inci- 
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dent which brought the original to her 
notice may be simply narrated. 

While the writer was travelling in Ken¬ 
tucky, many years ago, she attended church 
in a small country town. While there, her 
attention was called to a beautiful quadroon 
girl, who sat in one of the slips of the church, 
and appeared to have charge of some young 
children. The description of Eliza may 
suffice for a description of her. When the 
author returned from church, she inquired 
about the girl, and was told that she was as 
good and amiable as she was beautiful; that 
she was a pious girl, and a member of the 
church; and, finally, that she was owned 
by Mr. So-and-so. The idea that this girl 
was a slave struck a chill to her heart, and 
she said, earnestly, “ 0, I hope they treat 
her kindly.” 

“0, certainly,” was the reply; “they 
think as much of her as of their own chil¬ 
dren.” 

“ I hope they will never sell her,” said a 
person in the company. 

“Certainly they will not; a Southern 
gentleman, not long ago, offered her master 
a thousand dollars for her; but he told him 
that she was too good to be his wife, and he 
certainly should not have her for a mis¬ 
tress.” 

This is all that the writer knows of that 
girl. 

With regard to the incident of Eliza’s 
crossing the river on the ice,—as the possi¬ 
bility of the thing has been disputed,—the 
writer gives the following circumstance in 
confirmation. 

Last spring, while the author was in New 
York, a Presbyterian clergyman, of Ohio, 
came to her, and said, “I understand they 
dispute that fact about the woman’s crossing 
the river. Now, I know all about that, for 
I got the story from the very man that 
helped her up the bank. I know it is true, 
for she is now living in Canada.” 

It has been objected that the representa¬ 
tion of the scene in which the plan for kid¬ 
napping Eliza, concocted by Haley, Marks 
and Loker, at the tavern, is a gross carica¬ 
ture on the state of things in Ohio. 

What knowledge the author has had of 
the facilities which some justices of the 
peace, under the old fugitive law of Ohio, 
were in the habit of giving to kidnapping, 
may be inferred by comparing the statement 
in her book with some in her personal knowl¬ 
edge. 

“ Ye see,” said Marks to Haley, stirring his 
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punch as he did so, “ ye see, we has justices con¬ 
venient at all p’inte along shore, that does up any 
little jobs in our line quite reasonable. Tom, he 
does the knockin’ down, and that ar ; and I come 
in all dressed up,-—shining boots, — everything 
first chop, — when the swearin’ ’s to be done. Yo” 
oughter see me, now !” said Marks, in a glow of 
professional pride, “ how I can tone it off. One 
day I’m Mr. Twickem, from New Orleans-; 
’nother day, I’m just come from my plantation on 
Pearl river, where I works seven hundred nig¬ 
gers ; then, again, I come out a distant relation 
to Henry Clay, or some old cock in Kentuck. 
Talents is different, you know. Now, Tom’s a 
roarer when there’s any thumping or fighting to 
be done; but at lying he an’t good, Tom an’fc; 
ye see it don’t come natural to him; but, Lord ! 
if thar’s a feller in the country that can swear to 
anything and everything, and put in all the cir¬ 
cumstances and flourishes with a longer face, and 
carry’t through better ’n I can, why, I’d like to 
see him, that ’s all! I b’lieve, my heart, I could 
get along, and make through, even if justices 
were more particular than they is. Sometimes I 
rather wish they was more particular; ’t would 
be a heap more relishin’ if they was, — more fun, 
yer know.” 

In the year 1889, the writer received 
into her family, as a servant, a girl from 
Kentucky. She had been the slave of one 
of the lowest and most brutal families, with 
whom she had been brought up, in a log- 
cabin, in a state of half-barbarism. In pro¬ 
ceeding to give her religious instruction, the 
author heard, for the first time in her life, 
an inquiry which she had not supposed pos¬ 
sible to be made in America;—“Who is 
Jesus Christ, now, anyhow?” 

When the author told her the history of 
the love and life and death of Christ, the 
girl seemed wholly overcome; tears streamed 
down her cheeks; and she exclaimed, pite¬ 
ously, “Why didn’t nobody never tell me 
this before?” 

“But,” said the w r riter to her, “have n’t 
you ever seen the Bible ? ” 

“ Yes, I have seen missus a-readin’ on’t 
sometimes; but, law sakes! she’s just 
a-readin’ on’t ’cause she could; don’t s’pose 
it did her no good, no way.” 

She said she had been to one or two camp- 
meetings in her life, but “ did n’t notice very 
particular.” 

At all events, the story certainly made 
great impression on her, and had such an 
effect in improving her conduct, that the 
writer had great hopes of her. 

On inquiring into her history, it was dis¬ 
covered that, by the laws of Ohio, she was 
legally entitled to her freedom, from the 
fact of her having been brought into the 
state, and left there, temporarily, by the 
consent of her mistress. These facts being 
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properly authenticated before the proper 
authorities, papers attesting her freedom 
were drawn up, and it was now supposed 
that all danger of pursuit was over. After 
she had remained in the family for some 
months, -word was sent, from various sources, 
to Professor Stowe, that the girl’s young 
master was over, looking for her, and that, 
if care were not taken, she would be con¬ 
veyed back into slavery. 

Professor Stowe called on the magistrate 
who had authenticated her papers, and 
inquired whether they were not sufficient to 
protect her. The reply was, “ Certainly 
they are, in law, if she could have a fair 
hearing; but they will come to your house 
in the night, with an officer and a warrant ; 

they will take her before Justice D-•, 

and swear to her. lie’s the man that does 
all this kind of business, and he’ll deliver 
her up, and there’ll be an end to it.” 

Mr. Stowe then inquired what could be 
done; and was recommended to carry her to 
some place of security till the inquiry for 
her was over. Accordingly, that night, a 
brother of the author, with Professor Stowe, 
performed for the fugitive that office which 
the senator is represented as performing for 
Eliza. They drove about ten miles on a 
solitary road, crossed the creek at a very 
dangerous fording, and presented themselves, 
at midnight, at the house of John Van 
Zandt, a noble-minded Kentuckian, who had 
performed the good deed -which the author, 
in her story, ascribes to Van Tromp. 

After some rapping at the door, the wor¬ 
thy owner of the mansion appeared, candle 
in hand, as has been narrated. 

“ Arc you the man that would save a 
poor colored girl from kidnappers*?” was the 
first question. 

“ Guess I am,” was the prompt response ; 
“ where is she? ” 

“Why, she’s here.” 

u But how did you come ? ” 

“ I crossed the creek.” 

“ Why, the Lord helped you ! ” said he; 
“ I should n't dare cross it myself in the 
night. A man and his wife, and five chil¬ 
dren, were drowned there, a little while 
ago.” 

The reader may be interested to know 
that the poor girl never was re-taken; that 
she married well in Cincinnati, is a very 
respectable woman, and the mother of a 
large family of children. 


CHAPTER VI. 

UNCLE TOM. 

The character of Uncle Tom has been 
objected to as improbable; and yet the 
writer has received more confirmations of 
that character, and from a greater variety 
of sources, than of any other in the book. 

Many people have said to her, “I knew 
an Uncle Tom in such and such a Southern 
State.” All the histories of this kind which 
have thus been related to her would of 
themselves, if collected, make a small vol¬ 
ume. The author will relate a few of them. 

While visiting in an obscure town in 
Maine, in the family of a friend, the conver¬ 
sation happened to turn upon this subject, 
and the gentleman with whose family she 
was staying related the following. Ho said 
that, when on a visit to his brother, in New 
Orleans, some years before, he found in his 
possession a most valuable negro man, of 
such remarkable probity and honesty that 
his brother literally trusted him with all he 
had. He had frequently seen him take out 
a handful of bills, without looking at them, 
and hand them to this servant, bidding him 
go and provide what was necessary for the 
family, and bring him the change. He 
remonstrated with his brother on this impru¬ 
dence ; but the latter replied that he had had 
such proof of this servant’s impregnable con¬ 
scientiousness that he felt it safe to trust 
him to any extent. 

The history of the servant was this. He 
had belonged to a man in Baltimore, who, 
having a general prejudice against all the 
religious exercises of slaves, did all that he 
could to prevent his having any time for 
devotional duties, and strictly forbade him 
to read the Bible and pray, either by him¬ 
self, or with the other servants; and because, 
like a certain man of old, named Daniel, he 
constantly disobeyed this unchristian edict, 
his master inflicted upon him that punish¬ 
ment which a master always has in his 
power to inflict,—he sold him into perpet¬ 
ual exile from his wife and children, down to 
New Orleans. 

The gentleman who gave the writer this in¬ 
formation says that, although not himself a 
religious man at the time, he was so struck 
with the man’s piety that he said to his 
brother, ‘ 1 1 hope you will never do anything 
to deprive this man of his religious privi¬ 
leges, for I think a judgment will come upon 
you if you do.” To this his brother replied 
that he should be very foolish to do it, since 
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he had made up his mind that the man’s 
religion was the root of his extraordinary 
excellences. 

Some time since, there was sent to the 
writer from the South, through the mail, a 
little book, entitled, “ Sketches of Old Vir¬ 
ginia Family Servants,” with a preface by 
Bishop Meade. The book contains an 
account of the following servants: African 
Bella, Old Milly, Blind Lucy, Aunt Betty, 
Springfield Bob, Mammy Chris, Diana 
Washington, Aunt Margaret, Bachel Par¬ 
ker, Nelly Jackson, My Own Mammy, Aunt 
Beck. 

The following extract from Bishop Meade’s 
preface may not be uninteresting. 

The following sketches were placed in my hands 
with a request that I would examine them with a 
view to publication. 

After reading them I could not but think that 
they would be both pleasing and edifying. 

Very many such examples of fidelity and piety 
might be added from the old Virginia families. 
These will suffice as specimens, and will serve to 
show how interesting the relation between master 
and servant often is. 

Many will doubtless bo surprised to find that 
" there was so much intelligence, as well as piety, in 
some of the old servants of Virginia, and that they 
had learned to read the Sacred Scriptures, so as to 
be useful in this way among their fellow-servants. 
It is, and always has been true, in regard to the 
servants of the Southern States, that although 
public schools may have been prohibited, yet no 
interference has been attempted, where the own¬ 
ers have chosen to teach their servants, or permit 
them to learn in a private way, how to read 
God’s word. Accordingly, there always have 
been some who were thus taught. In the more 
southern states the number of these has most 
abounded. Of this fact I became well assured, 
about thirty years since, when visiting the Atlan¬ 
tic states, with a view to the formation of auxil¬ 
iary colonization societies, and the selection of 
the first colonists for Africa. In the city of 
Charleston, South Carolina, I found more intelli¬ 
gence and character among the free colored popu¬ 
lation than anywhere else. The same was true 
of some of those in bondage. A respectable num¬ 
ber might be seen in certain parts of the Episco¬ 
pal churches which I attended using their prayer- 
books, and joining in the responses of the church. 

Many purposes of convenience and hospitality 
were subserved by this encouragement of cultiva¬ 
tion in some of the servants, on the part of the 
owners. 

When travelling many years since with a sick 
wife, and two female relatives, from Charleston 
to Virginia, at a period of the year when many of 
the families from the country resort to the town for 
health, we were kindly urged to call at the seat 
of one of the first families in South Carolina, and 
a letter from the mistress, then in the city, was 

iven us, to her servant, who had charge of the 

ouse in the absence of the family. On reaching 
there and delivering the letter to a most respect¬ 
able-looking female servant, who immediately read 
it, we were kindly welcomed, and entertained, 
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during a part of two days, as sumptuously as 
though the owner had been present. We un¬ 
derstood that it was no uncommon thing in South 
Carolina for travellers to be thus entertained by 
the servants in the absence of the owners, on re¬ 
ceiving letters from the same. 

Instances of confidential and affectionate rela¬ 
tionship between servants and their masters and 
mistresses, such as are set forth in the following 
Sketches, are still to be found in all the slave¬ 
holding states. I mention one, which has come 
under my own observation. The late Judge Up¬ 
shur, of Virginia, had a faithful house-servant 
(by his will now set free), with whom he used to 
correspond on matters of business, when he wag 
absent on his circuit. I was dining at his house, 
some years since, with a number of persons, him¬ 
self being absent, when the conversation turned on 
the subject of the presidential election, then 
going on through the United States, and about 
which there was an intense interest; when his 
servant informed us that he had that day received 
a letter from bis master, then on the western 
shore, in which he stated that the friends.of Gen¬ 
eral Harrison might be relieved from all uneasi¬ 
ness, as the returns already received made his 
election quite certain. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that we de¬ 
sign to convey the'impression that such instances 
are numerous, the nature of the relationship for¬ 
bidding it; but we do mean emphatically to 
affirm that there is far more of kindly and Chris¬ 
tian intercourse than many at a distance are apt 
to believe. That there is a great and sad want of 
Christian instruction, notwithstanding the more 
recent eflorts put forth to impart it, we most 
sorrowfully acknowledge. 

Bishop Meade adds that these sketches 
are published with the hope that they might 
have the effect of turning the attention of 
ministers and heads of families more seri¬ 
ously to the duty of caring for the souls of 
their servants. 

With regard to the servant of Judge Up¬ 
shur, spoken of in this communication of 
Bishop Meade, his master has left, in his 
last will, the following remarkable tribute to 
his -worth and excellence of character : 

I emancipate and set free my servant, David 
Rice, and direct my executors to give him one hurt- 
dred dollars. I recommend him in the strongest 
manner to the respect, esteem and confidence, of 
any community in which he may happen to live. 
He has been my slave for twenty-four years, dur¬ 
ing all which time he has been trusted to every 
extent, and in every respect; my confidence in 
him has been unbounded ; his relation to myself 
and family has always been such as to afford him 
daily opportunities to deceive and injure us, yet 
he has never been detected in any serious fault, 
nor even in an unintentional breach of the deco¬ 
rum of his station. His intelligence is of a high 
order, his integrity above all suspicion, and his 
sense of right and propriety correct, and even 
refined. I feel that he is justly entitled to carry 
this certificate from me in the new relations which 
he must now form ; it is due to his long and most 
faithful services, and to the sincere and steady 
[ friendship which I bear to him In the uninter- 
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mpted confidential intercourse of twenty-four 
years, I have never given him, nor had occasion 
to give him, one unpleasant word. I know no 
man who has fewer faults or more excellences 
than he. 

In the free states there have been a few 
instances of such extraordinary piety among 
negroes, that their biography and sayings 
have been collected in religious tracts, and 
published for the instruction of the commu¬ 
nity. 

One of these was, before his conversion, a 
convict in a state-prison in New York, and 
there received what was, perhaps, the first 
religious instruction that had ever been im¬ 
parted to him. He became so eminent an 
example of humility, faith, and, above all, 
fervent love, that his presence in the neigh¬ 
borhood was esteemed a blessing to the church. 
A lady has described to the writer the man¬ 
ner in which he would stand up and exhort 
in the church-meetings for prayer, when, 
with streaming eyes and the deepest abase¬ 
ment, humbly addressing them as his mas¬ 
ters and misses, he would nevertheless pour 
forth religious exhortations which were edify¬ 
ing to the most cultivated and refined. 

In the town of Brunswick, Maine, where 
the writer lived when writing “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” may now be seen the grave of an aged 
colored woman, named Phebe, who was so 
eminent for her piety and loveliness of char¬ 
acter, that the writer has never heard her 
name mentioned except with that degree of 
awe and respect which one w r ould imagine 
duo to a saint. The small cottage where she 
resided is still visited and looked upon as a 
sort of shrine, as the spot where old Phebe 
lived and prayed. Her prayers and pious 
exhortations were supposed to have been the 
cause of the conversion of many young people 
in the place. Notwithstanding that the un¬ 
christian feeling of caste prevails as strongly 
in Maine as anywhere else in New England, 
and the negro, commonly speaking, is an 
abject of aversion and contempt, yet, so great 
was the influence of her piety and loveliness 
of character, that she was uniformly treated 
with the utmost respect and attention by all 
classes of people. The most cultivated and 
intelligent ladies of the place esteemed it a 
privilege to visit her cottage ; and when she 
was old and helpless, her wants were most; 
tenderly provided for. When the news of 
her death was spread abroad in the place, it 
excited a general and very tender sensation 
of regret. “ We have lost Phebe’s prayers,” 
was the remark frequently made afterwards 
by members of the church, as they met one 
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another. At her funeral the ex-governor 
of the state and the professors of the college 
officiated as pall-bearers, and a sermon was 
preached in w T hich the many excellences of 
her Christian character were held up as an 
example to the community. A small reli¬ 
gious tract, containing an account of her life, 
was published by the American Tract So¬ 
ciety, prepared by a lady of Brunswick. The 
writer recollects that on reading the tract, 
when she first went to Brunswick, a doubt 
arose in her mind whether it was not some¬ 
what exaggerated. Some time afterwards 
she overheard some young persons convers¬ 
ing together about the tract, and saying that 
they did not think it gave exactly the right 
idea of Phebe. “ Why, is it too highly col¬ 
ored J ” was the inquiry of the author. “ 0, 
no, no, indeed,” was the earnest response; 
“it doesn’t begin to give an idea of how 
good she was.” 

Such instances as these serve to illus¬ 
trate the words of the apostle, “ God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to con¬ 
found the wise ; and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty.” 

John Bunyan says that although the val¬ 
ley of humiliation be unattractive in the eyes 
of the men of this world, yet the very sweet¬ 
est flowers grow there. So it is with the 
condition of the lowly and poor in this world. 
God has often, indeed always, shown a par¬ 
ticular regard for it, in selecting from that 
class the recipients of his grace. It is to be 
remembered that Jesus Christ, when he came 
to found the Christian dispensation, did not 
choose his apostles from the chief priests and 
the scribes, learned in the law, and high in 
the church; nor did he choose them from 
philosophers and poets, w r hose educated and 
comprehensive minds might be supposed best 
able to appreciate his great designs; but he 
chose twelve plain, poor fishermen, who w T ere 
ignorant, and felt that they were ignorant, 
and who, therefore, were willing to give them¬ 
selves up with all simplicity to his guidance. 
What God asks of the soul more than any¬ 
thing else is faith and simplicity, the affection 
and reliance of the little child. Even these 
twelve fancied too much that they were wise, 
and Jesus was obliged to set a little child in 
the midst of them, as a more perfect teacher. 

The negro race is confessedly more simple, 
docile, child-like and affectionate, than other 
races; and hence the divine graces of love and 
faith, when in-breathed by the Holy Spirit, 
find in their natural temperament a more 
congenial atmosphere. 
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A last instance parallel with that of Uncle 
Tom is to be found in the published memoirs 
of the venerable Josiah Henson, now, as we 
have said, a clergyman in Canada. He was 
‘ ‘raised’ 5 in the State of Maryland. His first 
recollections were of seeing his father muti¬ 
lated and covered with blood, suffering the 
penalty of the law for the crime of raising 
his hand against a wdiite man,— that white 
man being the overseer, who had attempted a 
brutal assault upon his mother. This punish¬ 
ment made his father surly and dangerous, 
and he was subsequently sold south, and thus 
parted forever from his wife and children. 
Henson grew up in a state of heathenism, 
without any religious instruction, till, in a 
camp-meeting, he first heard of Jesus Christ, 
and was electrified by the great and thrill¬ 
ing news that He had tasted death for every 
man, the bond as well as the free. This 
story produced an immediate conversion, such 
as we read of in. the Acts of the Apostles, 
where the Ethiopian eunuch, from one inter¬ 
view, hearing the story of the cross, at once 
believes and is baptized. Henson forthwith 
not only became a Christian, but began to 
declare the news to those about him; and, 
being a man of great natural force of mind 
and strength of character, his earnest endeav¬ 
ors to enlighten his fellow-heathen were so 
successful that he was gradually led to assume 
the station of a negro preacher ; and though 
he could not read a w r ord of the Bible or 
hymn-book, his labors in this line were much 
prospered. He became immediately a very 
valuable slave to his master, and was in¬ 
trusted by the latter with the oversight of 
his whole estate, which he managed with 
great judgment and prudence. His master 
appears to have been a very ordinary man 
in every respect,— to have been entirely in¬ 
capable of estimating him in any other light 
then as exceedingly valuable property, and 
to have had no other feeling excited by his 
extraordinary faithfulness than the desire to 
make the most of him. When his affairs 
became embarrassed, he formed the design of 
removing all his negroes into Kentucky, and 
intrusted the operation entirely to his over¬ 
seer. Henson was to take them alone, with¬ 
out any other attendant, from Maryland to 
Kentucky, a distance of some thousands of 
miles, giving only his promise as a Christian 
that he w r ould faithfully perform this under¬ 
taking. On the way thither they passed 
through a portion of Ohio, and there Hen¬ 
son was informed that he could now secure 
his own freedom and that of all his fellows, 
and he was strongly urged to do it. He 


was exceedingly tempted and tried, but his 
Christian principle was invulnerable. No 
inducements could lead him to feel that it 
was right *for a Christian to violate a pledge 
solemnly given, and his influence over the 
whole band was so great that he took them 
all with him into Kentucky. Those casuists 
among us who lately seem to think and teach 
that it is right for us to violate the plain 
commands of God whenever some great 
national good can be secured by it, would 
do well to contemplate the inflexible prin¬ 
ciple of this poor slave, who, without being 
able to read a letter of the Bible, was yet 
enabled to perform this most sublime act 
of self-renunciation in obedience to its com¬ 
mands. Subsequently to this, his master, 
in a relenting moment, w T as induced by a 
friend to sell him his freedom for four hun¬ 
dred dollars; but, when the excitement of the 
importunity had passed off, he regretted that 
he had suffered so valuable a piece of prop¬ 
erty to leave his hands for so slight a remu¬ 
neration. By an unworthy artifice, therefore, 
he got possession of his servant’s free papers, 
and condemned him still to hopeless slavery. 
Subsequently, his affairs becoming still more 
involved, he sent his son down the river with 
a flat-boat loaded with cattle and produce for 
the New Orleans market, directing him to 
take Henson along, and sell him after they 
had sold the cattle and the boat. All the 
depths of the negro’s soul were torn up and 
thrown into convulsion by this horrible piece 
of ingratitude, cruelty and injustice; and, 
while outwardly calm, he was struggling 
with most bitter temptations from within, 
which, as he could not read the Bible, he 
could repel only by a recollection of its sacred 
truths, and by earnest prayer. As he neared 
the New Orleans market, he says that these 
convulsions of soul increased, especially when 
he met some of his old companions from 
Kentucky, whose despairing countenances 
and emaciated forms told of hard work and 
insufficient food, and confirmed all hi3 worst 
fears of the lower country. In the trans¬ 
ports of his despair, the temptation was more 
urgently presented to him to murder his 
young master and the other hand on the flat- 
boat in their sleep, to seize upon the boat, 
and make his escape. He thus relates the 
scene where he was almost brought to the 
perpetration of this deed: 

One dark, rainy night, within a few days of 
New Orleans, my hour seemed to have come. I 
was alone on the deck ; Mr. Amos and the hands 
were all asleep below, and I crept down noise¬ 
lessly, got hold of an axe, entered the cabin, and 
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looking by the aid of the dim light there for my 
victims, my eye fell upon Master Amos, who was 
nearest to me ; my hand slid along the axe- 
handle, I raised it to strike the fatal blow, — when 
suddenly the thought came tome, “ What! com¬ 
mit murder ! and you a Christian 1” I had not 
called it murder before. It was self-defence, — 
it was preventing others from murdering me, — 
it was justifiable, it was even praiseworthy. But 
now, all at once, the truth burst upon me that it 
was a crime. I was going to kill a young man, 
who had done nothing to injure me, but obey com¬ 
mands which he could not resist; I was about to 
lose the fruit of all my efforts at self-improvement, 
the character I had acquired, and the peace of 
mind which had never deserted me. All this 
came upon me instantly, and with a distinctness 
which made me almost think I heard it whispered 
in mv ear ; and I believe I even turned my head 
to listen. I shrunk back, laid down the axe, 
crept up on dock again, and thanked God, as I 
have done every day since, that I had not com¬ 
mitted murder. 

My feelings were still agitated, but they were 
changed. I was filled with shame and remorse for 
the design I had entertained, and with the fear that 
my companions would detect it in my face, or that 
a careless word would betray my guilty thoughts. 
I remained on deck all night, instead of rousing 
one of the men to relieve me ; and nothing brought 
composure to my mind, but the solemn resolution 
I then made to resign myself to the will of God, 
and take with thankfulness, if I could, but with 
submission, at all events, whatever he might 
decide should be my lot. I reflected that if my 
life were reduced to a brief term I should have 
less to suffer, and that it was better to die with a 
Christian’s hope, and a quiet conscience, than to 
live with the incessant recollection of a crime 
that would destroy the value of life, and under 
the weight of a secret that would crush out the 
satisfaction that might be expected from freedom, 
and every other blessing. 

Subsequently to this, his young master was 
taken violently down with the river fever, 
and became as helpless as a child. He pas¬ 
sionately entreated Henson not to desert him, 
but to attend to the selling of the boat and 
produce, and put him on board the steamboat, 
and not to leave him, dead or alive, till he had 
carried him back to his father. 

The young master was borne in the arms 
of his faithful servant to the steamboat, and 
there nursed by him with unremitting atten¬ 
tion during the journey up the river; nor 
did he leave him till he had placed him in 
his father’s arms. 

Our love for human nature would lead Us 
to add, with sorrow, that all this disinterest¬ 
edness and kindness was rewarded only by 
empty praises, such as w r ould be bestowed 
upon a very fine dog; and Henson indig¬ 
nantly resolved no longer to submit to the 
injustice. With a degree of prudence, cour¬ 
age and address, which can scarcely find a 
parallel in any history, he managed, with 
his wife and two children, to escape into Can- 
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ada. Here he learned to read, and, by his 
superior talent and capacity for management, 
laid the foundation for the fugitive settlement 
of Dawn, which is understood to be one of 
the most flourishing in Canada. 

It would be well for the most cultivated 
of us to ask, whether our ten talents in the 
way of religious knowledge have enabled us 
to bring forth as much fruit to the glory of 
God, to withstand temptation as patiently, 
to return good for evil as disinterestedly, as 
this poor, ignorant slave. A writer in Eng¬ 
land has sneeringly remarked that such a 
man as Uncle Tom might be imported as a 
missionary to teach the most cultivated in 
England or America the true nature of reli¬ 
gion. These instances show that what has 
been said with a sneer is in truth a sober 
verity; and it should never be forgotten that 
out of this race whom man despiseth have 
often been chosen of God true messengers of 
his grace, and temples for the indwelling of 
his Spirit. 

“ For thus saith the high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity , whose name 
is Holy , I dwell in the high and holy 
place , with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit , to revive the spirit of 
the humble , and to revive the heart of the 
contrite ones.” 

The vision attributed to Uncle Tom intro¬ 
duces quite a curious chapter of psychology 
with regard to the negro race, and indicates 
a peculiarity which goes far to show how 
very different they are from the white race. 
They are possessed of a nervous organiza¬ 
tion peculiarly susceptible and impressible. 
Their sensations and impressions are very 
vivid, and their fancy and imagination lively. 
In this respect the race has an oriental char¬ 
acter, and betrays its tropical origin. Like 
the Hebrews of old and the oriental nations 
of the present, they give vent to their emotions 
with the utmost vivacity of expression, and 
their whole bodily system sympathizes with 
the movements of their minds. When in 
distress, they actually lift up their voices to 
weep, and “cry with an exceeding bitter 
cry.” When alarmed, they are often para¬ 
lyzed, and rendered entirely helpless. Their 
religious exercises are all colored by this 
sensitive and exceedingly vivacious tempera¬ 
ment. Like oriental nations, they incline 
much to outward expressions, violent gestic¬ 
ulations, and agitating movements of the 
body. Sometimes, in their religious meet¬ 
ings, they will spring from the floor many 
times in succession, with a violence and 
rapidity which is perfectly astonishing. 
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They will laugh, weep, embrace each other 
convulsively, and sometimes become entirely 
paralyzed and cataleptic. A clergyman 
from the North once remonstrated with a 
Southern clergyman for permitting such 
extravagances among his flock. The reply 
of the Southern minister was, in effect, this: 
“ Sir, I am satisfied that the races are so 
essentially different that they cannot be reg¬ 
ulated by the same rules. I, at first, felt 
as you do; and, though I saw that genuine 
conversions did take place, with all this out¬ 
ward manifestation, I was still so much 
annoyed by it as to forbid it among my 
negroes, till I was satisfied that the repres¬ 
sion of it was a serious hindrance to real 
religious feeling; and then I became certain 
that all men cannot be regulated in their 
religious exercises by one model. I am 
assured that conversions produced with these 
accessories are quite as apt to be genuine, 
and to be as influential over the heart and 
life, as those produced in any other way.” 
The fact is, that the Anglo-Saxon race — 
cool, logical and practical — have yet to 
learn the doctrine of toleration for the pecu¬ 
liarities of other races; and perhaps it was 
with a foresight of their peculiar character, 
and dominant position in the earth, that God 
gave the Bible to them in the fervent lan¬ 
guage and with the glowing imagery of the 
more susceptible and passionate oriental 
races. 

Mesmerists have found that the negroes 
are singularly susceptible to all that class 
of influences which produce catalepsy, mes¬ 
meric sleep, and partial clairvoyant phenom¬ 
ena. 

The African race, in their own climate, 
are believers in spells, in “fetish and obi,” 
in “the evil eye,” and other singular influ¬ 
ences, for which, probably, there is an origin 
in this peculiarity of constitution. The 
magicians in scriptural history were Afri¬ 
cans ; and the so-called magical arts are still 
practised in Egypt, and other parts of 
Africa, with a degree of skill and success 
which can only be accounted for by suppos¬ 
ing peculiarities of nervous constitution quite 
different from those of the whites. Consid¬ 
ering those distinctive traits of the race, it 
is no matter of surprise to find in their reli¬ 
gious histories, when acted upon by the 
powerful stimulant of the Christian religion, 
very peculiar features. We are not sur¬ 
prised to find almost constantly, in the nar¬ 
rations of their religious histories, accounts 
of visions, of heavenly voices, of mysterious 
sympathies and transmissions of knowledge 


from heart to heart without the interven¬ 
tion of the senses, or what the Quakers call 
being “baptized into the spirit” of those 
who are distant. 

Cases of this kind are constantly recur¬ 
ring in their histories. The young man 
whose story was related to the Boston lady, 
and introduced above in the chapter on 
George Harris, stated this incident concern¬ 
ing the recovery of his liberty: That, after 
the departure of his wife and sister, he, for 
a long time, and very earnestly, sought some 
opportunity of escape, but that every avenue 
appeared to be closed to him. At length, 
in despair, he retreated to his room, and 
threw himself upon his bed, resolving to 
give up the undertaking, when, just as he 
was sinking to sleep, he was roused by a 
voice saying in his ear, “ Why do you sleep 
now ? Rise up," if, you ever mean to be 
free!” He sprang up, went immediately 
out, and, in the course of two hours, discov¬ 
ered the means of escape which he used. 

A lady whose history is known to the writer 
resided for some time on a Southern planta¬ 
tion, and was in the habit of imparting reli¬ 
gious instruction to the slaves. One day, a 
woman from a distant plantation called at 
her residence, and inquired for her. The 
lady asked, in surprise, “How did you 
know about me?” The old woman’s reply 
was, that she had long been distressed about 
her soul; but that, several nights before, 
some one had appeared to her in a dream, 
told her to go to this plantation and inquire 
for the strange lady there, and that she 
would teach her the way to heaven. 

Another specimen of the same kind was 
related to the writer by a slave-woman who 
had been through the whole painful experi¬ 
ence. of a slave’s life. She was originally a 
young girl of pleasing exterior and gentle 
nature, carefully reared as a seamstress and 
nurse to the children of a family in Virginia, 
and attached, with all the warmth of her 
susceptible nature, to these children. Al¬ 
though one of the tenderest of mothers when 
the writer knew her, yet she assured the 
writer that she had never loved a child of 
her own as she loved the dear little young 
mistress 'who was her particular charge. 
Owing, probably, to some pecuniary diffi¬ 
culty in the family, this girl, Tvhom w r e will 
call Louisa, was sold, to go on to a South¬ 
ern plantation. She has often described the 
scene -when she w r as forced into a carriage, 
and saw her dear young mistress leaning 
from the window, stretching her arms 
towards her, screaming, and calling her 
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name, with all the vehemence of childish 
grief. She was carried in a coffle, and sold 
as cook on a Southern plantation. "With 
the utmost earnestness of language she has 
described to the writer her utter loneliness, 
and the distress and despair of her heart, in 
this situation, parted forever from all she 
held dear on earth, without even the possi¬ 
bility of writing letters or sending messages, 
surrounded by those who felt no kind of 
interest in her, and forced to a toil for which 
her more delicate education had entirely 
unfitted her. Under these circumstances, 
she began to believe that it was for some 
dreadful sin she had thus been afflicted. 
The course of her mind after this may be 
best told in her own simple words: 

“After that, I began to feel awful wicked, 
— 0, so wicked, you ’ve no idea! I felt so 
wicked that my sins seemed like a load on 
me, and I went so heavy all the day! I 
felt so wicked that I did n’t feel worthy to 
pray in the house, and I used to go way off 
in the lot and pray. At last, one day, when 
I was praying, the Lord he came and spoke 
to me.” 

“The Lord spoke to you?” said the 
writer; ££ what do you mean, Louisa?” 

With a face of the utmost earnestness, 
she answered, ££ Why, ma’am, the Lord 
Jesus he came and spoke to me, you know; 
and I never, till the last day of my life, 
shall forget what he said to me.” 

“What was it?” said the writer. 

££ He said, c Fear not, my little one ; thy 
sins are forgiven thee; ’ ” and she added to 
this some verses, which the writer recog¬ 
nized as those of a Methodist hymn. 

Being curious to examine more closely 
this phenomenon, the author said, 

“You moan that you dreamed this, 
Louisa.” 

With an air of wounded feeling, and much 
earnestness, she answered, 

“0 no, Mrs. Stowe; that never was a 
dream; you’ll never make me believe that.” 

The thought at once arose in the writer’s 
mind, If the Lord Jesus is indeed every¬ 
where present, and if he is as tender-hearted 
and compassionate as he was on earth,— 
and we know he is,— must he not some¬ 
times long to speak to the poor, desolate 
slave, when he knows that no voice but His 
can carry comfort and healing to his soul ? 

This instance of Louisa is so exactly par¬ 
allel to another case, which the author 
reco ved from an authentic source, that she 
is tempted to place the two side by side. 

Among the slaves who were brought into 


the Hew England States, at the time when 
slavery was prevalent, was one woman, 
who, immediately on being told the history 
of the love of Jesus Christ, exclaimed, ££ lie 
is the one; this is what I wanted.” 

This language causing surprise, her his¬ 
tory was inquired into. It was briefly this: 
While living in her simple hut in Africa, 
the kidnappers one day rushed upon her 
family, and carried her husband and chil¬ 
dren off to the slave-ship, she escaping into 
the woods. On returning to her desolate 
home, she mourned with the bitterness of 
“Bachel weeping for her children.” For 
many days her heart was oppressed with a 
heavy weight of sorrow; and, refusing all 
sustenance, she wandered up and down the 
desolate forest. 

At last, she says, a strong impulse came 
over her to kneel down and pour out her 
sorrows into the ear of some unknown Being 
whom she fancied to be above her, in the sky. 

She did so; and, to her surprise, found 
an inexpressible sensation of relief. After 
this, it was her custom daily to go out to 
this same spot, and supplicate this unknown 
Friend. Subsequently, she was herself 
taken, and brought over to America; and, 
when the story of Jesus and his love was 
related to her, she immediately felt in her 
soul that this Jesus was the very friend who 
had spoken comfort to her yearning spirit 
in the distant forest of Africa. 

Compare now these experiences with the 
earnest and beautiful language of Paul: 
“ He hath made of one blood all nations of 
men, for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth; and hath determined the times be¬ 
fore appointed and the bounds of their 
habitation, that they should seek the 
L,ord ) if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him, though he be not far 
from every one of us .” 

Is not this truly “ feeling after God 
and finding Him 77 ? And may we not 
hope that the yearning, troubled, helpless 
heart of man, pressed by the insufferable 
anguish of this short life, or wearied by its 
utter vanity, never extends its ignorant, 
pleading hand to God in vain ? Is not the 
veil which divides us from an almighty and 
most merciful Father much thinner than we, 
in the pride of our philosophy, are apt to 
imagine ? and is it not the most worthy con¬ 
ception of Him to suppose that the more 
utterly helpless and ignorant the human 
being is that seeks His aid, the more tender 
and the more condescending will be His 
communication with that soul ? 
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If a mother has among her children one 
whom sickness has made blind, or deaf, or 
dumb, incapable of acquiring knowledge 
through the usual channels of communica¬ 
tion, does she not seek to reach its darkened 
mind by modes of communication tenderer 
and more intimate than those which she 
uses with the stronger and more favored 
ones ? But can the love of any mother be 
compared with the infinite love of Jesus'! 
Has He not described himself as that good 
Shepherd who leaves the whole flock of 
secure and well-instructed ones, to follow 
over the mountains of sin and ignorance the 
one lost sheep; and, when He hath found 
it, rejoicing more over that one than over 
tire ninety and nine that went not astray ? 
Has He not told us that each of these little 
ones has a guardian angel that doth always 
behold the face of his Father which is in 
heaven ? And is it not comforting to us to 
think that His love and care will be in pro¬ 
portion to the ignorance and the wants of 
His chosen ones 7 

****** 

Since the above was prepared for the 
press the author has received the following 
extract from a letter written by a gentleman 
in Missouri to the editor of the Oberlin 
(Ohio) Evangelist: 

I really thought, while reading “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” that the authoress, when describing the 
character of Tom, had in her mind’s eye a slave 
whose acquaintance I made some years since, in 
the State of Mississippi, called “"Uncle Jacob.” 

I was staying a day or two with a planter, and in 
the evening, when out in the yard, I heard a well- 
known hymn and tune sung in one of the “ quar¬ 
ters,” and then the voice of prayer ; and 0, such 
a prayer ! what fervor, what unction, — nay, the 
man “prayed right up;” and when I read of 
Uncle Tom, how “ nothing could exceed the 
touching simplicity, the childlike earnestness, of 
his prayer, enriched with the language of Scrip¬ 
ture, which seemed so entirely to have wrought 
itself into his being as to have become a part of 
himself,” the recollections of that evening prayer 
were strangely vivid. On entering the house and 
referring to what I had heard, his master replied, 
“ Ah, sir, if I covet anything in this world, it is 
Uncle Jacob's religion. If there is a good man 
on earth, he certainly is one.” He said Uncle 
Jacob was a regulator on the plantation; that a 
word or a look from him, addressed to younger 
slaves, had more efficacy than a bloio from the 
overseer. 

The next morning Uncle Jacob informed me he 
was from Kentucky, opposite Cincinnati; that 
his opportunities for attending religious worship 
had been frequent; that at about the age of 
forty he was sold south, was set to picking cotton; 
could not, when doing his best, pick the task as¬ 
signed him ; was whipped and whipped, he could 
not possibly tell how often; was of the opinion 
♦hat the overseer came to the conclusion that 
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whipping could not bring one more pound out of 
him, fur he set him to driving a team. At this and 
other work he could “ make a hand;” had changed 
owners three or four times. He expressed him¬ 
self as w r ell pleased with his present situation as 
he expected to be in the South, but was yearning 
to return to his former associations in Kentucky. 


CHAPTER VII. 

MISS OPHELIA. 

Miss Ophelia stands as the representa¬ 
tive of a numerous class of the very best 
of Northern people; to whom, perhaps, if 
our Lord should again address his churches 
a letter, as he did those of old time, he 
would use the same words as then: “I 
know thy works, and thy labor, and thy 
patience, and how thou canst not bear them 
■which are evil; and thou hast tried them 
which are apostles and are not, and hast 
found them liars : and hast borne, and hast 
patience, and for my name’s sake hast 
labored and hast not fainted. Neverthe¬ 
less, I have somewhat against thee, because 
thou hast left thy first love.” 

There are in this class of people activity, 
zeal, unflinching conscientiousness, clear in¬ 
tellectual discriminations between truth and 
error, and great logical and doctrinal cor¬ 
rectness ; but there is a want of that spirit 
of love, without which, in the eye of Christ, 
the most perfect character is as deficient as 
a wax flower — wanting in life and perfume. 

Yet this blessed principle is not dead in 
their hearts, but only sleepeth; and so great 
is the real and genuine goodness, that, "when 
the true magnet of divine love is applied, 
they always answer to its touch. 

So when the gentle Eva, who is an imper¬ 
sonation in childish form of the love of 
Christ, solves at once, by a blessed instinct, 
the problem which Ophelia has long been 
unable to solve by dint of utmost hammer¬ 
ing and vehement effort, she at once, with 
a good and honest heart, perceives and ac¬ 
knowledges her mistake, and is willing to 
learn even of a little child. 

Miss Ophelia, again, represents one great 
sin, of which, unconsciously, American 
Christians have allowed themselves to be 
guilty. Unconsciously it must be, for no¬ 
where is conscience so predominant as 
among this class, and nowhere is there a 
more honest strife to bring every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ. 

One of the first and most declared objects 
of the gospel has been to break down all 
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those irrational barriers and prejudices 
which separate the human brotherhood into 
diverse and contending clans. Paul says, 
u In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free.” 
The Jews at that time were separated from 
the Gentiles by an insuperable wall of 
prejudice. They could not eat and drink 
together, nor pray together. But the apos¬ 
tles most earnestly labored to show them 
the sin of this prejudice. St. Paul says to 
the Ephesians, speaking of this former 
division, “ He is our peace, who hath made 
both one, and hath broken down the middle 
wall of partition between us.” 

It is very easy to see that although slav¬ 
ery has been abolished in the New England 
States, it has left behind it the most 
baneful feature of the system — that which 
makes American worse than Roman slavery 
— the prejudice of caste and color. In 
the New England States the negro has been 
treated as belonging to an inferior race of 
beings; — forced to sit apart by himself in 
the place of worship; his children excluded 
from the schools; himself excluded from the 
railroad-car and the omnibus, and the pecu¬ 
liarities of his race made the subject of 
hitter contempt and ridicule. 

This course of conduct has been justified 
by saying that they are a degraded race. 
But how came they degraded ? Take any 
class of men, and shut them from the means 
of education, deprive them of hope and self- 
respect, close to them all avenues of honor¬ 
able ambition, and you will make just such 
a race of them as the negroes have been 
among us. 

So singular and so melancholy is the 
dominion of prejudice over the human mind, 
that professors of Christianity in our New 
England States have often, with very serious 
self-denial to themselves, sent the gospel to 
heathen as dark-complexioned as the Afri¬ 
cans, when in their very neighborhood were 
persons of dark complexion, who, on that 
account, were forbidden to send their chil¬ 
dren to the schools, and discouraged from 
entering the churches. The effect of this 
has been directly to degrade and depress 
the race, and then this very degradation 
and depression has been pleaded as the 
reason for continuing this course. 

Not long since the writer called upon a 
benevolent lady, and during the course of 
the call the conversation turned upon the 
incidents of a fire which had occurred the 
night before in the neighborhood. A de¬ 
serted house had been burned to the ground. 


The lady said it was supposed it had been 
set on fire. “What could be any one’s 
motive for setting it on fire?” said the 
writer. 

“Well,” replied the lady, “it was sup¬ 
posed that a colored family was about to 
move into it, and it was thought that the 
neighborhood would n’t consent to that. So 
it was supposed that was the reason.” 

This was said with an air of innocence 
and much unconcern. 

The writer inquired, “ Was it a family of 
bad character ? ” 

“ No, not particularly, that I know of,” 
said the lady; “ but then they are negroes, 
you know.” 

Now, this lady is a very pious lady. She 
probably would deny herself to send the 
gospel to the heathen, and if she had ever 
thought of considering this family a heathen 
family, would have felt the deepest interest 
in their welfare; because on the subject of 
duty to the heathen she had been frequently 
instructed from the pulpit, and had all her 
religious and conscientious sensibilities awake. 
Probably she had never listened from the 
pulpit to a sermon which should exhibit the 
great truth, that “ in Christ Jesus tl\ere is 
neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free.” 

Supposing our Lord was now on earth, 
as he was once, what course is it probable 
that he would pursue with regard to this un¬ 
christian prejudice of color ? 

There -was a class of men in those days 
as much despised by the Jews as the negroes 
are by us; and it was a complaint made of 
Christ that he was a friend of publicans and 
sinners. And if Christ should enter, on some 
communion season, into a place of worship, 
and see the colored man sitting afar off by 
himself, would it not be just in his spirit to 
go there and sit with him, rather than to take 
the seats of his richer and more prosperous 
brethren ? 

It is, however, but just to our Northern 
Christians to say that this sin has been 
committed ignorantly and in unbelief, and 
that within a few years signs of a much bet¬ 
ter spirit have begun to manifest themselves. 
In some places, recently, the doors of 
school-houses have been thrown open to tho 
children, and many a good Miss Ophelia 
has opened her eyes in astonishment to find 
that, while she has been devouring the 
Missionary Herald , and going without but¬ 
ter on her bread and sugar in her tea to send 
the gospel to the Sandwich Islands, there is 
a very thriving colony of heathen in her 
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own neighborhood at home; and, true to 
her own good and honest heart, she has 
resolved, not to give up her prayers and 
efforts for the heathen abroad, but to add 
thereunto labors for the heathen at home. 

Our safety and hope in this matter is 
this: that there are multitudes in all our 
churches who do most truly and sincerely 
love Christ above all things, and who, just 
so soon as a little reflection shall have made 
them sensible of their duty in this respect, 
will most earnestly perform it. 

It is true that, if they do so, they may be 
called Abolitionists ; but the true Miss Ophe¬ 
lia is not afraid of a hard name in a good 
cause, and has rather learned to consider 
“the reproach of Christ a greater treasure 
than the riches of Egypt.” 

That there is much already for Christians 
to do in enlightening the moral sense of the 
community on this subject, will appear if we 
consider that even so well-educated and gen¬ 
tlemanly a man as Frederick Douglass was 
recently obliged to pass the night on the deck 
of a steamer, when in delicate health, because 
this senseless prejudice deprived him of a 
place in the cabin; and that that very labo¬ 
rious and useful minister, Dr. Pennington, 
of New York, has, during the last season, 
been often obliged seriously to endanger his 
health, by walking to his pastoral labors, 
over his very extended parish, under a burn¬ 
ing sun, because he could not be allowed the 
common privilege of the omnibus, which con¬ 
veys every class of white men, from the most 
refined to the lowest and most disgusting. 

Let us consider now the number of pro¬ 
fessors of the religion of Christ in New York, 
and consider also that, by the very fact of 
their profession, they consider Dr. Penning¬ 
ton the brother of their Lord, and a member 
with them of the body of Christ. 

Now, these Christians are influential, rich 
and powerful; they can control public sen¬ 
timent on any subject that they think of 
any particular importance, and they profess, 
by their religion, that “ if one member suf¬ 
fers, all the members suffer with it.” 

It is a serious question, whether such a 
marked indignity offered to Christ and his 
ministry, in the person of a colored brother, 
without any remonstrance on their part, will 
not lead to a general feeling that all that the 
Bible says about the union of Christians is 
a mere hollow sound, and means nothing. 

Those who are anxious to do something 
directly to improve the condition of the slave, 
can do it in no way so directly as by elevat¬ 


ing the condition of the free colored people 
around them, and taking every pains to give 
them equal rights and privileges. 

This unchristian prejudice has doubtless 
stood in the way of the emancipation of hun¬ 
dreds of slaves. The slave-holder, feeling 
and acknowledging the evils of slavery, has 
come to the North, and seen evidences of 
this unkindly and unchristian state of feeling 
towards the slave, and has thus reflected 
within himself: 

“ If I keep my slave at the South, he is, 
it is true, under the dominion of a very 
severe law ; but then he enjoys the advan¬ 
tage of my friendship and assistance, and 
derives, through his connection with me and 
my family, some kind of a position in the 
community. As my servant he is allowed a 
seat in the car and a place at the table. But 
if I emancipate and send him North, he will 
encounter substantially all the disadvantages 
of slavery, with no master to protect him.” 

This mode of reasoning has proved an 
apology to many a man for keeping his slaves 
in a position which he confesses to be a 
bad one; and it will be at once perceived 
that, should the position of the negro be con 
spicuously reversed in our northern states, 
the effect upon the emancipation of the slave 
would be very great. They, then, who keep 
up this prejudice, may be said to be, in a cer¬ 
tain sense, slave-holders. 

It is not meant by this that all distinc¬ 
tions of society should be broken over, and 
that people should be obliged to choose their 
intimate associates from a class unfitted by 
education and habits to sympathize with them. 

The negro should not be lifted out of his 
sphere of life because he is a negro, but h# 
should be treated with Christian courtesy in 
his sphere. In the railroad car, in the om¬ 
nibus and steamboat, all ranks and degrees 
of white persons move with unquestioned 
freedom side by side; and Christianity re¬ 
quires that the negro have the same privilege. 

That the dirtiest and most uneducated 
foreigner or American, with breath redolent 
of whiskey and clothes foul and disordered, 
should have an unquestioned right to take a 
seat next to any person in a railroad car or 
steamboat, and that the respectable, decent 
and gentlemanly negro should be excluded 
simply because he is a negro, cannot be con¬ 
sidered otherwise than as an irrational and 
unchristian thing: and any Christian who 
allows such things done in his presence with¬ 
out remonstrance, and the use of his Christ¬ 
ian influence, will certainly be made deeply 
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sensible of his error when he comes at last 
to direct and personal interview with his 
Lord. 

There is no hope for this matter, if the 
love of Christ is not strong enough, and if 
it cannot be said, with regard to the two 
races, <! He is our peace who hath made both 
one, and hath broken down the middle wall 
of partition between us.” 

The time is coming rapidly when the up¬ 
per classes in society must learn that their 
education, wealth and refinement, are not 
their own ; that they have no right to use 
them for their own selfish benefit; but 
that they should hold them rather, as Fene- 
lon expresses it, as “a ministry,” a stew¬ 
ardship, which they hold in trust for the 
benefit of their' poorer brethren. 

In some of the very highest circles in 
England and America we begin to see illus¬ 
trious examples of the commencement of such 
a condition of things. 

One of the merchant princes of Boston, 
whose funeral has lately been celebrated in 
our city, afforded in his life a beautiful exam¬ 
ple of this truth. His wealth was the wealth 
of thousands. He was the steward of the 
widow and the orphan. His funds were a 
savings bank, wherein were laid up the re¬ 
sources of the poor; and the mourners at 
his funeral were the scholars of the schools 
which he had founded, the officers of literary 
institutions which his munificence had en¬ 
dowed, the widows and orphans whom he 
had counselled and supported, and the men, 
in all ranks and conditions of life, who had 
been made by his benevolence to feel that 
his wealth was their wealth. May God raise 
up many men in Boston to enter into the 
spirit and labors of Amos Lawrence ! 

This is the true socialism, which comes 
from the spirit of Christ, and, without break¬ 
ing down existing orders of society, by love 
makes the property and possessions of the 
higher class the property of the lower. 

Men are always seeking to begin their 
reforms with the outward and physical. 
Christ begins his reforms in the heart. Men 
would break up all ranks of society, and 
throw all property into a common stock; but 
Christ would inspire the higher class with 
that Divine Spirit by which all the wealth 
and means and advantages of their position 
are used for the good of the lower. 

We see, also, in the highest aristocracy 
of England, instances of the same tendency. 

Among her oldest nobility there begin to 
arise lecturers to mechanics and patrons of 
ragged schools; and it is said that even on 
3 


the throne of England is a woman who 
weekly instructs her class of Sunday-school 
scholars from the children in the vicinity of 
her country residence. 

In this way, and not by an outward and 
physical division of property, shall all things 
be had in common. And when the white 
race shall regard their superiority over the 
colored one only as a talent intrusted for 
the advantage of their weaker brother, then 
will the prejudice of caste melt away in the 
light of Christianity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

MARIE ST. CLARE. 

Marie St. Clare is the type of a class 
of women not peculiar to any latitude, nor 
any condition of society. She may be found 
in England or in America. In the north¬ 
ern free states we have many Marie St. 
Clares, more or less fully developed. 

When found in a northern latitude, she is 
forever in trouble about her domestic rela¬ 
tions. Her servants never do anything right. 
Strange to tell, they are not perfect, and 
she thinks it a very great shame. She is 
fully convinced that she ought to have every 
moral and Christian virtue in her kitchen 
for a little less than the ordinary wages: 
and when her cook leaves her, because she 
finds she can get better wages and less work 
in a neighboring family, she thinks it shock¬ 
ingly selfish, unprincipled conduct. She is 
of opinion that servants ought to be perfectly 
disinterested; that they ought to be willing 
to take up with the worst rooms in the 
house, with very moderate wages, and very 
indifferent food, when they can get much 
better elsewhere, purely for the sake of 
pleasing her. She likes to get hold of for¬ 
eign servants, who have not yet learned our 
ways, who are used to working for low 
wages, and who will be satisfied with almost 
anything; but she is often heard to lament 
that they soon get spoiled, and want as 
many privileges as anybody else,— which is 
perfectly shocking. Marie often wishes 
that she could be a slave-holder, or could 
live somewhere where the lower class are 
kept down, and made to know their place. 
She is always hunting for cheap seamstresses, 
and will tell you, in an under-tone, that she 
has discovered a woman who will make linen 
shirts beautifully, stitch the collars and 
wristbands twice, all for thirty-seven cents. 
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-when many seamstresses get a dollar for it; 
says she does it because she ’s poor, and has 
no friends; thinks you had better be care¬ 
ful in your conversation, and not let her 
know what prices are, or else she will get 
spoiled, and go to raising her price,—these 
sewing-women are so selfish. When Marie 
St. Clare has the misfortune to live in a free 
state, there is no end to her troubles. Her 
cook is always going off for better wages 
and more comfortable quarters; her cham¬ 
ber-maid, strangely enough, won’t agree to 
be chambermaid and seamstress both for 
half wages, and so she deserts. Marie’s 
kitchen-cabinet, therefore, is always in a 
state of revolution; and she often declares, 
with affecting earnestness, that servants are 
the torment of her life. If her husband 
endeavor to remonstrate, or suggest another 
mode of treatment, he is a hard-hearted, 
unfeeling man; “he does n’t love her, and 
she always knew he didn’t;” and so he is 
disposed of. 

But, when Marie comes under a system 
of laws which gives her absolute control over 
her dependants,— which enables her to sep¬ 
arate them, at her pleasure, from their dear¬ 
est family connections, or to inflict upon 
them the most disgraceful and violent pun¬ 
ishments, without even the restraint which 
seeing the execution might possibly produce, 
— then it is that the character arrives at 
full maturity. Human nature is no w r orse 
at the South than at the North; but law at 
the South distinctly provides for and pro¬ 
tects the worst abuses to which that nature 
is liable. 

It is often supposed that domestic servi¬ 
tude in slave states is a kind of paradise; 
that house-servants are invariably pets; 
that young mistresses are always fond of 
their “mammies,” and young masters always 
handsome, good-natured and indulgent. 

Let any one in Old England or New 
England look about among their immediate 
acquaintances, and ask how many there are 
who would use absolute despotic power ami¬ 
ably in a family, especially over a class 
degraded by servitude, ignorant, indolent, 
deceitful, provoking, as slaves almost neces¬ 
sarily are, and always must be. 

Let them look into their own hearts, and 
ask themselves if they wmuld dare to be 
trusted with such a power. Do they not 
find in themselves temptations to be unjust 
to those who are inferiors and dependants ? 
Do they not find themselves tempted to be 
irritable and provoked, when the service of 
their families is negligently performed ? 


And, if they had the power to inflict cruel 
punishments, or to have them inflicted by 
sending the servant out to some place of 
correction, would they not be tempted to 
use that liberty ? 

With regard to those degrading punish¬ 
ments to which females are subjected, by 
being sent to professional whippers, or by 
having such functionaries sent for to the 
house,— as John Caphart testifies that he 
has often been, in Baltimore,— what can be 
said of their influence both on the superior 
and on the inferior class ? It is very pain¬ 
ful indeed to contemplate this subject. The 
mind instinctively shrinks from it; but still 
it is a very serious question w'hether it be 
not our duty to encounter this pain, that 
our sympathies may be quickened into more 
active exercise. For this reason, we give 
here the testimony of a gentleman whose 
accuracy will not be doubted, and who sub¬ 
jected himself to the pain of being an eye¬ 
witness to a scene of this kind in the cala¬ 
boose in New Orleans. As the reader will 
perceive from the account, it was a scene of 
such every-day occurrence as not to excite 
any particular remark, or any expression of 
sympathy from those of the same condition 
and color with the sufferer. 

When our missionaries first went to India, 
it was esteemed a duty among Christian 
nations to make themselves acquainted with 
the cruelties and atrocities of idolatrous wor¬ 
ship^ as a means of quickening our zeal to 
send them the gospel. 

If it be said that we in the free states 
have no such interest in slavery, as we do 
not support it, and have no power to pre¬ 
vent it, it is replied that slavery does exist 
in the District of Columbia, which belongs 
to the whole United States; and that the 
free states are, before God, guilty of the 
crime of continuing it there, unless they will 
honestly do what in them lies for its exter¬ 
mination. 

The subjoined account was written by the 
benevolent Dr. Howe, whose labors in behalf 
of the blind have rendered his name dear to 
humanity, and was sent in a letter to the 
Hon. Charles Sumner. If any one think it 
too painful to be perused, let him ask 
himself if God will hold those guiltless who 
suffer a system to continue, the details of 
■which they cannot even read. That this 
describes a common scene in the calaboose, 
we shall by and by produce other witnesses 
to show. 

I have passed ten days in New Orleans, not 
unprofitably, I trust, in examining the public 
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institutions, — the schools, asylums, hospitals, 
prisons, &e. With the exception of the first, 
there is little hope of amelioration. I know not 
how much merit there may be in their system; 
but I do know that, in the administration of the 
penal code, there are abominations which should 
bring down the fate of Sodom upon the city. If 
Howard or Mrs. Fry ever discovered so ill-admin¬ 
istered a den of thieves as the New Orleans 
prison, they never described it. In the negro’s 
apartment I saw much which made me blush that 
I was a white man, and which, for a moment, 
stirred up an evil spirit in my animal nature. 
Entering a large paved court-yard, around which 
ran galleries filled with slaves of all ages, sexes 
and. colors, I heard the snap of a whip, every 
stroke of w T hich sounded like the sharp crack of a 
pistol. I turned my head, and beheld a sight 
which absolutely chilled me to the marrow of 
my bones, and gave me, for the first time in my 
life, the sensation of my hair stiffening at the 
roots. There lay a black girl flat upon her face, 
on a board, her two thumbs tied, and fastened to 
one end, her feet tied, and drawn tightly to the 
other end, while a strap passed over the small of 
her back, and, fastened around the board, com¬ 
pressed her closely to it. Below the strap she 
was entirely naked. By her side, and six feet off, 
stood a huge negro, with a long whip, which he 
applied with dreadful power and wonderful pre¬ 
cision. Every stroke brought away a strip of 
skin, which clung to the lash, or fell quivering on 
the pavement* while the blood followed after it. 
The poor creature writhed and shrieked, and, in a 
voice which showed alike her fear of death and 
her dreadful agony, screamed to her master, who 
stood at her head, “ 0, spare my life! don’t cut 
my soul out!” But still fell the horrid lash; 
still strip after strip peeled off from the skin ; 
gash after gash -was cut in her living flesh, until 
it became a livid and bloody mass of raw and quiv¬ 
ering muscle. It was with the greatest difficulty 
I refrained from springing upon the torturer, and 
arresting his lash ; but, alas! what could I do, 
but turn aside to hide my tears for the sufferer, 
and my blushes for humanity? This was in a 
public and regularly-organized prison; the pun¬ 
ishment was one recognized and authorized by the 
law. But think you the poor wretch had com¬ 
mitted a heinous offence, and had been convicted 
thereof, and sentenced to the lash? Not at all. 
She was brought by her master to be whipped by 
the common executioner, without trial, judge or 
jury, just at his beck or nod, for some real or sup- 
pqped offence, or to gratify his own whim or mal¬ 
ice. And he may bring her day after day, with¬ 
out cause assigned, and inflict any number of 
lashes he pleases, short of twenty-five, provided 
only he pays the fee. Or, if he choose, he may 
have a private whipping-board on his own prem¬ 
ises, and brutalize himself there. A shocking 
part of this horrid punishment was its publicity, 
as I have said ; it was in a court-yard surrounded 
by galleries, which were filled with colored persons 
of all sexes, — runaway slaves, committed for 
some crime, or slaves up for sale. You would 
naturally suppose they crowded forward, and 
gazed, horror-stricken, at the brutal spectacle 
below; but they did not; many of them hardly 
noticed it, and many were entirely indifferent to 
it. They went on in their childish pursuits .^and 
some were laughing outright in the distant parts 


of the galleries ; so low can man, created in God’s 
image, be sunk in brutality. 


CHAPTER IX. 

ST. CLARE. 

It is with pleasure that we turn from the 
dark picture just presented, to the character 
of the generous and noble-hearted St. Clare, 
wherein the fairest picture of our Southern 
brother is presented. 

It has been the writer’s object to separate 
carefully, as far as possible, the system from 
the men. It is her sincere belief that, while 
the irresponsible power of slavery is such 
that no human being ought ever to possess it, 
probably that power was never exercised 
more leniently than in many cases in the 
Southern States. She has been astonished 
to see how, under all the disadvantages 
which attend the early possession of ar¬ 
bitrary power, all the temptations which 
every reflecting mind must see will arise 
from the possession of this power in various 
forms, there are often developed such fine 
and interesting traits of character. To say 
that these cases are common, alas! is not in 
our power. Men know human nature too 
w T ell to believe us, if we should. But the 
more dreadful the evil to be assailed, the 
more careful should we be to be just in our 
apprehensions, and to balance the horror 
which certain abuses must necessarily ex¬ 
cite, by a consideration of those excellent 
and redeeming traits which are often found 
in individuals connected with the system. 

The twin brothers, Alfred and Augustine 
St. Clare, represent two classes of men 
which are to be found in all countries. 
They are the radically aristocratic and 
democratic men. The aristocrat by position 
is not always the aristocrat by nature, and 
vice versa ; but the aristocrat by nature, 
whether he be in a higher or lower position 
in society, is he who, though he may be 
just, generous and humane, to those whom 
he considers his equals, is entirely insensi¬ 
ble to the wants, and sufferings, and common 
humanity, of those whom he considers the 
lower orders. The sufferings of a countess 
w r ould make him weep; the sufferings of a 
seamstress are quite another matter. 

On the other hand, the democrat is soften 
found in the highest position of life. To 
this man, superiority to his brother is a thing 
which he can never boldly and nakedly as- 
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sert without a secret pain. In the lowest 
and humblest walk of life, he acknowledges 
the sacredness of a common humanity; and 
however degraded by the opinions and in¬ 
stitutions of society any particular class 
may be, there is an instinctive feeling in 
his soul which teaches him that they are 
men of like passions with himself. Such 
men have a penetration which at once sees 
through all the false shows of outward cus¬ 
tom which make one man so dissimilar to 
another, to those great generic capabilities, 
sorrows, wants and weaknesses, wherein all 
men and women are alike; and there is no 
such thing as making them realize that one 
order of human beings have any prescrip¬ 
tive right over another order, or that the 
tears and sufferings of one are not just as 
good as those of another order. 

That such men are to be found at the 
South in the relation of slave-masters, that 
when so found they cannot and will not be 
deluded by any of the shams and sophistry 
wherewith slavery has been defended, that 
they look upon it as a relic of a barbarous 
age, and utterly scorn and contemn all its 
apologists, we can abundantly show. Many 
of the most illustrious Southern men of, the 
Revolution were of this class, and many 
men of distinguished position of later day 
have entertained the same sentiments. 

Witness the following letter of Patrick 
Ilenry, the sentiments of which are so much 
an echo of those of St. Clare that the reader 
might suppose one to be a copy of the 
other: 

LETTER OF PATRICK IIENRY. 

Hanover, January IRth, 1773. 

Dear Sir : I take this opportunity to acknowl¬ 
edge the receipt of Anthony Benezet’s book 
against the slave-trade ; I thank you for it. Is 
it not a little surprising that the professors of 
Christianity, whose chief excellence consists in 
softening the human heart, in cherishing and im¬ 
proving its finer feelings, should encourage a 
practice so totally repugnant to the first impres¬ 
sions of right and wrong ? What adds to the 
wonder is, that this abominable practice has been 
introduced in the most enlightened ages. Times 
that seem to have pretensions to boast of high 
improvements in the arts and sciences, and refined 
morality, have brought into general use, and 
guarded by many laws, a species of violence and 
tyranny which our more rude and barbarous, but 
more honest ancestors detested. Is it not amazing 
that at a time when the rights of humanity are 
defined and understood with precision, in a country 
above all others fond of liberty, — that in such an 
age and in such a country we find men professing 
a religion the most mild, humane, gentle and 
generous, adopting such a principle, as repugnant 
to humanity as it is inconsistent with the Bible, 
and destructive to liberty ? Every thinking, honest 


man rejects it in speculation. IIow free in prac¬ 
tice from conscientious motives! 

Would any one believe that I am master of 
slaves of my own purchase ? I am drawn along 
by the general inconvenience of living here with¬ 
out them. I will not, I cannot, justify it. How¬ 
ever culpable my conduct, I will so far pay my 
devoir to virtue as to own the excellence and rec¬ 
titude of her precepts, and lament my want of 
conformity to them. : 

I believe a time will come when an opportunity 
will be offered to abolish this lamentable evil. 
Everything we can do is to improve it, if it hap¬ 
pens in our day; if not, let us transmit to our 
descendants, together with our slaves, a pity for 
their unhappy lot, and an abhorrence for slavery. 
If we cannot reduce this wished-for reformation 
to practice, let us treat the unhappy victims with 
lenity. It is the furthest advance we can make 
towards justice. It is a debt we owe to the purity 
of our religion, to show that it is at variance with 
that law which warrants slavery. 

I know not when to stop. I could say many 
things on the subject, a serious view of which 
gives a gloomy prospect to future times ! 

What a sorrowful tiling it is that such 
men live an inglorious life, drawn along by 
the general current of society, when they 
ought to be its regenerators ! Has God en¬ 
dowed them with such nobleness of soul, 
such clearness of perception, fbr nothing ? 
Should they, to whom he has given superior 
powers of insight and feeling, live as all the 
world live ? 

Southern men of this class have often 
risen up to reprove the men of the North, 
when they are drawn in to apologize for the 
system of slavery. Thus, on one occasion, 
a representative from one of the northern 
states, a gentleman now occupying the very 
highest rank of distinction and official sta¬ 
tion, used in Congress the following lan¬ 
guage : 

The great relation of servitude, in some form or 
other, with greater or less departure from the theo¬ 
retic equality of men, is inseparable from our 
nature. Domestic slavery is not, in my judgment, 
to be set down as an immoral or irreligious rela¬ 
tion. The slaves of this country are better 
clothed and fed than the peasantry of some of 
the most prosperous states of Europe. 

He was answered by Mr. Mitchell, of 
Tennessee, in these words: 

Sir, I do not go the length of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and hold that the existence 
of slavery in this country is almost a blessing. 
On the contrary, I am firmly settled in the opinion 
that it is a great curse, — one of the greatest that 
could have been interwoven in our system. I, 
Mr. Chairman, am one of those whom these poor 
wretches call masters. I do not task them; I 
feed and clothe them well; but yet, alas ! they are 
slaves, and slavery is a curse in any shape. It is 
no doubt true that there are persons in Europe far 
more degraded than our slaves, — worse fed, worse 
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clothed, &c. ; but, sir, this is far from proving 
that negroes ought to be slaves. 

The celebrated John Randolph, of Roan¬ 
oke, said in Congress, on one occasion: 

Sir, I envy neither the heart nor the head of 
that man from the North who rises here to defend 
slavery on principle. 

The following lines from the will of this 
eccentric man show that this clear sense of 
justice, which is a gift of superior natures, 
at last produced some appropriate fruits in 
practice: 

I give to my slaves their freedom , to ivhich my 
conscience tells me they are justly entitled. It has 
a long time been a matter of the deepest regret to 
me, that the circumstances under which I in¬ 
herited them, and the obstacles thrown in the 
way by the laws of the land, have prevented my 
emancipating them in my life-time, which it is 
my full intention to do in case I can accomplish 
it. 

The influence on such minds as these of 
that kind of theological teaching which pre¬ 
vails in the majority of pulpits at the 
South, and which justifies slavery directly 
from the Bible, cannot be sufficiently re¬ 
gretted. Such men are shocked to find 
their spiritual teachers less conscientious 
than themselves; and if the Biblical argu¬ 
ment succeeds in bewildering them, it pro¬ 
duces scepticism with regard to the Bible 
itself. Professor Stowe states that, during 
his residence in Ohio, he visited at the house 
of a gentleman who had once been a Vir¬ 
ginian planter, and during the first years 
of his life was an avowed sceptic. He 
stated that his scepticism was entirely 
referable to this one cause,— that his minis¬ 
ter had constructed a scriptural argument 
in defence of slavery which he was unable 
to answer, and that his moral sense was so 
shocked by the idea that the Bible defended 
such an atrocious system, that he became an 
entire unbeliever, and so continued until he 
came under the ministration of a clergyman 
in Ohio, who succeeded in presenting to him 
the true scriptural view of the subject. He 
immediately threw aside his scepticism, and 
became a member of a Christian church. 

So we hear the Baltimore Sun, a paper 
in a slave state, and no way suspected of 
leaning towards abolitionism, thus scorn¬ 
fully disposing of the scriptural argument: 

Messrs. Burgess, Taylor & Co., Sun Iron Build¬ 
ing, send us a copy of a work of imposing ex¬ 
terior, a handsome work of nearly six hundred 
pages, from the pen of Rev. Josiah Priest, 
A.M., and published by Rev. W. S. Brown, M.D., 
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at Glasgow, Kentucky, the copy before us convey¬ 
ing the assurance that it is the “fifth edition — 
stereotyped.” And we have no doubt it is ; and 
the fiftieth edition may be published ; but it will 
amount to nothing, for there is nothing in it. 
The book comprises the usually quoted facts asso¬ 
ciated with the history of slavery as recorded in 
the Scriptures, accompanied by the opinions and 
arguments of another man in relation thereto. 
And this sort of thing may go on to the end'of 
time. It can accomplish nothing towards the 
perpetuation of slavery. The book is called 
“ Bible Defence of Slavery ; and Origin, Fortunes, 
and History, of the Negro Race.” Bible defence 
of slavery! There is no such thing as a Bible 
defence of slavery at tlit present day. Slavery in 
the United States is a social institution, originat¬ 
ing in the convenience and cupidity of our ances¬ 
tors, existing by state laws and recognized to a 
certain extent — for the recovery of slave prop¬ 
erty— by the constitution. And nobody would 
pretend that, if it were inexpedient and unprofit¬ 
able for any man or. any state to continue to hold 
slaves, they would be bound to do so, on the 
ground of a “Bible defence” of it. Slavery is 
recorded in the Bible, and approved, with many 
degrading characteristics. War is recorded in 
the Bible, and approved, under what seems to us 
the extreme of cruelty. But are slavery and war 
to endure forever, because we find them in the 
Bible? Or, are they to cease at once and forever, 
because the Bible inculcates peace and brother¬ 
hood ? 

The book before us exhibits great research, but 
is obnoxious to severe criticism, on account of its 
gratuitous assumptions. The writer is constantly 
assuming this, that, and the other. In a work of 
this sort, a “ doubtless” this, and “ no doubt” 
the other, and “ such is our belief,” with respect 
to important premises, will not be acceptable to 
the intelligent reader. Many of the positions as¬ 
sumed are ludicrous ; and the fancy of the writer 
runs to exuberance in putting words and speeches 
into the mouths of the ancients, predicated upon 
the brief record of Scripture history. The argu¬ 
ment from the curse of Ham is not worth the paper 
it is written upon. It is just equivalent to that 
of Blackwood's Magazine , we remember examin¬ 
ing some years since, in reference to the admission 
of Rothschild to Parliament. The writer main¬ 
tained the religious obligation of the Christian 
public to perpetuate the political disabilities of 
the Jews, because it would be resisting the Divine 
will to remove them, in view of the “curse” 
which the aforesaid Christian Pharisee under¬ 
stood to be levelled against the sons of Abraham. 
Admitting that God lias cursed both the Jewish 
race and the descendants of Ilam, He is able to 
fulfil His purpose, though the “ rest of mankind” 
should in all things act up to the benevolent pre¬ 
cepts of the “Divine law.” Man may very 
safely cultivate the highest principles of the 
Christian dispensation, and leave God to work out 
the fulfilment of His curse. 

According to the same book and the same logic, 
all mankind being under a “ curse,” none of us 
ought to work out any alleviation for ourselves, 
and we are sinning heinously in harnessing steam to 
the performance of manual labor, cutting wheat by 
McCormick's diablerie , and laying hold of the light¬ 
ning to carry our messages for us, instead of footing 
it ourselves as our father Adam did. With a little 
more common sense, and much less of the uncom- 
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mon sort, we should better understand Scripture, 
the institutions under which we live, the several 
rights of our fellow-citizens in all sections of the 
country, and the good, sound, practical, social 
relations, which ought to contribute infinitely more" 
than they do to the happiness of mankind. 

If the reader wishes to know what kind 
of preaching it is that St. Clare alludes to, 
when he says he can learn what is quite as 
much to the purpose from the Picayune , 
and that such scriptural expositions of 
their peculiar relations don't edify him 
much, he is referred to the following extract 
from a sermon preached in New Orleans, by 
the Rev. Theophilus Clapp. Let our reader 
now imagine that he sees St. Clare seated in 
the front slip, waggishly taking notes of the 
following specimen of ethics and humanity. 

Let all Christian teachers show our servants 
the importance of being submissive, obedient, in¬ 
dustrious, honest and faithful to the interests of 
their masters. Let their minds be filled with 
sweet anticipations of rest eternal beyond the 
grave. Let them be trained to direct their views 
to that fascinating and glorious futurity, where 
the sins, sorrows, and troubles of earth, will be 
contemplated under the aspect of means indis¬ 
pensable to our everlasting progress in knowledge, 
virtue and happiness. I would say to every slave 
in the United States, “ You should realize that a 
wise, kind, and merciful Providence has appointed 
for you your condition in life ; and, all things con¬ 
sidered, you could not be more eligibly situated. 
The burden of your care, toils and responsibilities, 
is mftch lighter than that which God has imposed 
on your master. The most enlightened philan¬ 
thropists, with unlimited resources, could not 
place you in a situation more favorable to your 
present and everlasting welfare than that which 
you now occupy. You have your troubles. So 
have all. Remember how evanescent are the 
pleasures and joys of human life.” 

But, as Mr. Clapp will not, perhaps, be 
accepted as a representation of orthodoxy, 
let him be supposed to listen to the follow¬ 
ing declarations of the Rev. James Smylie, 
a clergyman of great influence in the Pres¬ 
byterian church, in a tract upon slavery, 
which he states in the introduction to have 
been written with particular reference to 
removing the conscientious scruples of re¬ 
ligious people in Mississippi and Louisiana, 
with regard to its propriety. 

If I believed, or was of opinion, that it was 
the legitimate tendency of the gospel to abolish 
slavery, how would I approach a man, possessing 
as many slaves as Abraham had, and tell him I 
wished to obtain his permission to preach to his 
slaves ? 

Suppose the man to be ignorant of the gospel, 
and that he would inquire of me what was my 
object. I would tell him candidly (and every 
minister ought to be candid) that I wished to 
preach the gospel, because its legitimate tendency 


is to make his slaves honest, trusty and faithful: 
not serving “ with eye service, as men pleasers,” 
“not purloining, but showing all good fidelity.*’ 
“ And is this,” he would ask, “ really the tendency 
of the gospel?” 1 would answer, Yes. Then! 
might expect that a man who had a thousand 
slaves, if he believed me, would not only permit 
me to preach to his slaves, but would do more. 
He would be willing to build me a house, furnish 
me a garden, and ample provision for a support. 
Because, he would conclude, verify , that this 
preacher would he worth more to him than a dozen 
overseers. But, suppose, then, he would tell me 
that he had understood that the tendency of the 
gospel was to abolish slavery, and inquire of me if 
that was the fact. Ah ! this is the rub. He has 
now cornered me. What shall I say? Shall I, 
like a dishonest man, twist and dodge, and shift 
and turn, to evade an answer? No. I must, 
Kentuckian like, come out, broad, flat-footed, and 
tell him that abolition is the tendency of the gos¬ 
pel. What am I now to calculate upon ? I have 
told the man that it is the tendency of the gospel 
to make him so poor as to oblige him to take hold 
of the maul and wedge himself; he must catch, 
curry, and saddle his own horse ; he must black 
his own brogans (for he will not be able to buy 
boots). His wife must go, herself, to tho wash- 
tub, take hold of the scrubbing-broom, wash 
the pots, and cook all that she and her rail mauler 
will cat. 

Query. —Is it to be expected that a master ig¬ 
norant heretofore of the tendency of the gospel 
would fall so desperately in love with it, from a 
knowledge of its tendency, that he would en¬ 
courage the preaching of it among his slaves? 
Verily, NO. 

But suppose, when he put the last question to 
me, as to its tendency, I could and would, without 
a twist or quibble, tell him, plainly and candidly, 
that it was a slander on the gospel to say that 
emancipation or abolition was its legitimate ten¬ 
dency. I would tell him that the commandments 
of some men, and not the commandments of God, 
made slavery a sin. — Smylie on Slavery, p. 71. 

One can imagine the expression of 
countenance and tone of voice with which 
St. Clare would receive such expositions of 
the gospel. It is to he remarked that this 
tract does not contain the opinions of one 
man only, but that it has in its appendix a 
i letter from two ecclesiastical bodies of the 
j Presbyterian church, substantially endorsing 
its sentiments. 

Can any one wonder that a man like St. 
Clare should put such questions as these ? 

“Is what you hear at church religion? Is 
that which can bend and turn, and descend 
and ascend, to fit every crooked phase of self¬ 
ish, worldly society, religion ? Is that reli¬ 
gion, which is less scrupulous, less generous, 
less just, less considerate for man, than even 
my own ungodly, worldly, blinded nature ? 
j No! When I look for a religion, I must 
look for something above me, and not some¬ 
thing beneath.” 

I The character of St. Clare was drawn by 
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the writer w T ith enthusiasm and with hope. 
Will this hope never be realized ? Will those 
men at the South, to whom God has given 
# the power to perceive and the heart to 
feel the unutterable wrong and injustice of 
slavery, always remain silent and inactive ? 
What nobler ambition to a Southern man 
than to deliver his country from this dis¬ 
grace ? From the South must the deliverer 
arise. How long shall he delay? There 
is a crown brighter than any earthly am¬ 
bition has ever worn,— there is a laurel 
which will not fade : it is prepared and wait¬ 
ing for that hero who shall rise up for liberty 
at the South, and free that noble and beau¬ 
tiful country from the burden and disgrace 
of slavery. 


CHAPTER X. 

LEGREE. 

As St. Clare and the Shelbys are the 
representatives of one class of masters, so 
Legree is the representative of another ; and, 
as all good masters are not as enlightened, 
as generous, and as considerate, as St. Clare 
and Mr. Shelby, or as careful and success¬ 
ful in religious training as Mrs. Shelby, 
so all bad masters do not unite the personal 
ugliness, the coarseness and profanencss, 
of Legree. 

Legree is introduced not for the sake of 
vilifying masters as a class, but for the sake of 
bringing to the minds of honorable Southern 
men, who are masters, a very important feat¬ 
ure in the system of slavery, upon which, 
perhaps, they have never reflected. It is 
this : that no Southern law requires any 
test of character from the man to whom 
the absolute power of master is granted. 

In the second part of this book it will be 
shown that the legal power of the master 
amounts to an absolute despotism over body 
and soul; and that there is no protection for 
the slave’s life or limb, his family relations, 
his conscience, nay, more, his eternal inter¬ 
ests, but the character of the master. 

Rev. Charles C. Jones, of Georgia, in 
addressing masters, tells them that they have 
the power to open the kingdom of heaven 
or to shut it, to their slaves ( Religious In¬ 
struction of the Negroes , p. 158), and a 
South Carolinian, in a recent article in Fra¬ 
ser's Magazine , apparently in a very seri¬ 
ous spirit, thus acknowledges the fact of this 
awful power: ‘“'Yes, we would have the 
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whole South to feel that the sotd of the 
slave is in some sense in the master’s keep¬ 
ing, and to be charged against him here¬ 
after. 1 ’ 

Now, it is respectfully submitted to men 
of this high class, who are the law-makers, 
whether this awful power to bind and to 
loose, to open and to shut the kingdom of 
heaven, ought to be intrusted to every man 
in the community, without any other quali¬ 
fication than that of property to buy. Let 
this gentleman of South Carolina cast his 
eyes around the world. Let him travel for 
one week through any district of country 
either in the South or the North, and ask 
himself how many of the men whom he 
meets are fit to be trusted with this power,— 
how many are fit to be trusted with their own 
souls, much less with those of others ? 

Now, in all the theory of government as 
it is managed in our country, just in pro¬ 
portion to the extent of power is the strict¬ 
ness with which qualification for the proper 
exercise of it is demanded. The physician 
may not meddle with the body, to prescribe 
for its ailments, without a certificate that he 
is properly qualified. The judge may not 
decide on the law T s which relate to property, 
without a long course of training, and most 
abundant preparation. It is only this office 
of master, which contains the power to bind 
and to loose, and to open and shut the king¬ 
dom of heaven, and involves responsibility 
for the soul as well as the body, that is 
thrown out to every hand, and committed 
without inquiry to any man of any character. 
A man may have made all his property by 
piracy upon the high seas, as we have rep¬ 
resented in the case of Legree, and there is 
no law whatever to prevent his investing 
that property in acquiring this absolute con¬ 
trol over the souls and bodies of his fellow- 
beings. To the half-maniac drunkard, to the 
man notorious for hardness and cruelty, to 
the man sunk entirely below public opinion, 
to the bitter infidel and blasphemer, the law 
confides this power, just as freely as to the 
most honorable and religious man on earth. 
And yet, men who make and uphold these 
laws think they are guiltless before God, 
because individually they do not perpetrate 
the wrongs which they allow others to per¬ 
petrate ! 

To the pirate Legree the law gives a power 
which no man of woman born, save One, 
ever was good enough to exercise. 

Are there such men as Legree ? Let 
any one go into the low districts and dens 
of New York, let them go into some of the 
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lanes and alleys of London, and will they 
not there see many Legrees ? Nay, take 
the purest district of New England, and let 
people cast about in their memory and see 
if there have not been men there, hard, 
coarse, unfeeling, brutal, who, if they had 
possessed the absolute power of Legree, 
would have used it in the same way ; and 
that there should be Legrees in the South¬ 
ern States, is only saying that human nature 
is the same there that it is everywhere. The 
only difference is this,—that in free states 
Legree is chained and restrained by law; 
in the slave states, the law makes him an 
absolute, irresponsible despot. 

It is a shocking task to confirm by fact 
this part of the writer’s story. One may 
well approach it in fear and trembling. It 
is so mournful to think that man, made in 
the image of God, and by his human birth 
a brother of Jesus Christ, can sink so low, 
can do such things as the very soul shud¬ 
ders to contemplate,— and to think that the 
very man who thus sinks is our brother,— is 
capable, like us, of the renewal by the Spirit 
of grace, by which he might be created in 
the image of Christ and be made equal unto 
the angels. They who uphold the laws 
which grant this awful power have another 
heavy responsibility, of which they little 
dream. How many souls of masters have 
been ruined through it! IIow has this ab¬ 
solute authority provoked and developed 
wickedness which otherwise might have been 
suppressed ! IIow many have stumbled into 
everlasting perdition over this stumbling- 
stone of IRRESPONSIBLE POWER! 

What facts do the judicial trials of slave¬ 
holding states occasionally develop ! What 
horrible records defile the pages of the law¬ 
book, describing unheard-of scenes of torture 
and agony, perpetrated in this nineteenth 
century of the Christian era, by the irre¬ 
sponsible despot who owns the body and soul! 
Let any one read, if they can, the ninety- 
third page of Weld’s Slavery as It Is, where 
the Rev. Mr. Dickey gives an account of a 
trial in Kentucky for a deed of butchery 
and blood too repulsive to humanity to be 
here described. The culprit was convicted, 
and sentenced to death. Mr. Dickey’s 
account of the finale is thus : 

The Court sat — Isham was judged to be guilty 
of a capital crime in the affvir of George. He was 
to be hanged at Salem. The day was set. My 
good old father visited him in the prison — two or 
three times talked and prayed with him ; I visited 
him once myself. We fondly hoped that he was 
a sincere penitent. Before the day of execution 
came, by some means, I never knew what, Isham 
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was missing. About two years after, we learned 
that he had gone down to Natchez, and had mar¬ 
ried a lady of some refinement and piety. I saw 
her letters to his sisters, who were worthy mem¬ 
bers of the church of which I was pastor. The 
last letter told of his death. He was in Jackson’sf 
army, and fell in the famous battle of New Or¬ 
leans. I am, sir, your friend, 

Wm. Dickey. 

But the reader will have too much reason 
to know of the possibility of the existence 
of such men as Legree, when he comes to 
read the records of the trials and judicial 
decisions in Part II. 

Let not the Southern country be taunted 
as the only country in the -world which pro¬ 
duces such men ;— let us in sorrow and in 
humility concede that such men are found 
everywhere; but let not the Southern coun¬ 
try deny the awful charge that she invests 
such men with absolute, irresponsible power 
over both the body and the soul. 

With regard to that atrocious system of 
working up the human being in a given 
time, on which Legree is represented as con¬ 
ducting his plantation, there is unfortunately 
too much reason to know that it has been 
practised and is still practised. 

In Mr. Weld’s book, 11 Slavery as It Is,” 
under the head of Labor, p. 39, are given 
several extracts from various documents, to 
show T that this system has been pursued on 
some plantations to such an extent as to short¬ 
en life, and to prevent the increase of the 
slave population, so that, unless annually 
renewed, it would of itself die out. Of these 
documents we quote the following: 

The Agricultural Society of Baton Rouge, La., 
in its report, published in 1829, furnishes a 
labored estimate of the amount of expenditure 
necessarily incurred in conducting “ a well-regu¬ 
lated sugar estate.” In this estimate, the annual 
net loss of slaves, over and above the supply by 
propagation, is set down at two and a half per 
cent. ! The late Hon. Josiah S. Johnson, a mem¬ 
ber of Congress from Louisiana, addressed a letter 
to the Secretary of the United States’ Treasury, in 
1830, containing a similar estimate, apparently 
made with great care, and going into minute 
details. Many items in this estimate differ from 
the preceding; but the estimate of the annual 
decrease of the slaves on ,a plantation was the 
same, — two and a half per cent. ! 

In September, 1834, the writer of this had an 
interview with James G. Limey, Esq., who then 
resided in Kentucky, having removed, with his 
family, from Alabama, the year before. A few 
hours before that interview, and on the morning 
of the same day, Mr. B. had spent a couple of 
hours with Hon. Henry Clay, at his residence, 
near Lexington. Mr. Birney remarked that Mr. 
Clay had just told him he had lately been led to 
mistrust certain estimates as to the increase of 
the slave population in the far South-west, —esti¬ 
mates which he had presented, I think, in a 
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speech before the Colonization Society. He now 
believed that the births among the slaves in that 
quarter were not equal to the deaths; and that, of 
course, the slave population, independent of immi¬ 
gration from the slave-selling states, was not sus¬ 
taining itself. 

Am ong other facts stated by Mr. Clay was the 
following, which we copy verbatim from the origi¬ 
nal memorandum made at the time by Mr. Bir- 
ney, with which he has kindly furnished us. 

“ Sept. 16, 1834.—Hon. H. Clay, in a conver¬ 
sation at his own house on the subject of slavery*, 
informed me that Hon. Outerbridge Horsey — for¬ 
merly a senator in Congress from the State of 
Delaware, and the owner of a sugar plantation in 
Louisiana — declared to him that his overseer 
worked his hands so closely that one of the women 
brought forth a child whilst engaged in the labors 
of the field. 

“Also that, a few years since, he was at a 
brick-yard in the environs of New Orleans, in 
which one hundred hands were employed ; among 
them were from twenty to thirty young women , in 
the prime of life. He was told by the proprietor 
that there had not been a child born among them 
for the last two or three years , although they all had 
husbands. ’ ’ 

The late Air. Samuel Blackwell, a highly- 
respected citizen of Jersey City, opposite the city 
of New York, and a member of the Presbyterian 
church, visited many of the sugar plantations in 
Louisiana a few years since; and having, for 
many years, been the owner of an extensive sugar 
refinery in England, and subsequently in this 
country, he had not only every facility afforded 
him by the planters for personal inspection of all 
parts of the process of sugar-making, but received 
from them the mosfc unreserved communications 
as to their management of their slaves. Mr. B., 
after his return, frequently made the following 
statement to gentlemen of his acquaintance: — 
“ That the planters generally declared to him 
that they were obliged so to overwork their slaves, 
during the sugar-making season (from eight to 
ten weeks), as to use them up in seven or eight 
years. For, said they, after the process is com¬ 
menced, it must be pushed, without cessation, 
night and day; and we cannot afford to keep a 
sufficient number of slaves to do the extra work at 
the time of sugar-making, as we could not profit¬ 
ably employ them the rest of the year.” 

Dr. Demming, a gentleman of high respectabil¬ 
ity, residing in Ashland, Richland County, Ohio, 
stated to Professor Wright, of New York city, 

“ That, during a recent tour at the South, while 
ascending the Ohio river, on the steamboat Fame, 
he had an opportunity of conversing with a Mr. 
Dickinson, a resident of Pittsburg, in company 
with a number of cotton-planters and slave-deal¬ 
ers from Louisiana, Alabama and Mississippi. 
Mr. Dickinson stated as a fact, that the sugar- 
planters upon the sugar-coast in Louisiana had 
ascertained that, as it was usually necessary to 
employ about twice the amount of labor during the 
boiling season that was required during the sea¬ 
son of raising, they could, by excessive driving, 
day and night, during the boiling season, accom¬ 
plish the whole labor with one set of hands. By 
pursuing this plan, they could afford to sacrifice a 
set of hands onee in seven years ! He further stated 
that this horrible system was now practised to a 
considerable extent! The correctness of this 
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statement was substantially admitted by the 
slave-holders then on board.” 

The following testimony of Rev. Dr. Channing, 
of Boston, who resided some time in Virginia, 
shows that the over-working of slaves, to such an 
extent as to abridge life, and cause a decrease of 
opulation, is not confined to tho far South and 
outh-west. 

“ I heard of an estate managed by an individ¬ 
ual who was considered as singularly successful, 
and who was able to govern the slaves without 
the use of the whip. I was anxious to see him ; 
and trusted that some discovery had been made 
favorable to humanity. I asked him how he was 
able to dispense with corporal punishment. He 
replied to me, with a very determined look, ‘ The 
slaves know that the work must be done, and that 
it is better to do it without punishment than with 
it.’ In other words, the certainty and dread of 
chastisement were so impressed on them that they 
never incurred it. 

“ I then found that the slaves on this well- 
managed estate decreased in number. I asked the 
cause. He replied, with perfect frankness and 
ease, ‘ The gang is not large enough for the 
estate.’ In other words, they were not equal to 
the w T ork of the plantation, and yet were made to 
do it, though with the certainty of abridging life. 

“ On this plantation the huts were uncommonly 
convenient. There was an unusual air of neat¬ 
ness. A superficial observer would have called 
the slaves happy. Yet they were living under a 
severe, subduing discipline, and were over-worked 
to a degree that shortened life .”— Channing on 
Slavery , page 162, first edition. 

A friend of the writer — the Rev. Mr. 
Barrows, now officiating as teacher of 
Hebrew in Andover Theological Seminary 
— stated the following, in conversation with 
her:—That, while at New Orleans, some 
time since, he was invited by a planter to 
visit his estate, as he considered it to be a 
model one. He found good dwellings for 
the slaves, abundant provision distributed to 
them, all cruel punishments superseded by 
rational and reasonable ones, and half a day 
every week allowed to the negroes to culti¬ 
vate their own grounds. Provision was also 
made for their moral and religious instruc¬ 
tion. Mr. Barrows then asked the planter, 

“ Do you consider your estate a fair speci¬ 
men?” The gentleman replied, “ There 
are two systems pursued among us. One 
is, to make all we can out of a negro in a 
few years, and then supply his place with 
another; and the other is, to treat him as I 
do. My neighbor on the next plantation 
pursues the opposite system. His boys are 
hard worked and scantily fed; and I have 
had them come to me, and get down on their 
knees to beg me to buy them.” 

Mr. Barrows says he subsequently passed 
by this plantation, and that the woe-struck, 
dejected aspect of its laborers fully confirmed 
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the account. He also says that the gentle¬ 
man who managed so benevolently told him, 
“ I do not make much money out of my 
slaves.” 

It will be easy to show that such is the 
nature of slavery, and the temptations of 
masters, that such w r ell-regulated plantations 
are and must be infinitely in the minority, 
and exceptional cases. 

The Rev. Charles C. Jones, a man of the 
finest feelings of humanity, and for many 
years an assiduous laborer for the benefit of 
the slave, himself the owner of a plantation, 
and qualified, therefore, to judge, both by 
experience and observation, says, after speak¬ 
ing of the great improvidence of the negroes, 
engendered by slavery: 

And, indeed, once for all, I will here say that 
the wastes of the system are so great, as well as 
the fluctuation in prices of the staple articles for 
market, that it is difficult, nay, impossible, to in¬ 
dulge in large expenditures on plantations, and 
make them savingly profitable. — Religious In¬ 
struction, p. 116. 

If even the religious and benevolent mas¬ 
ter feels the difficulty of uniting any great 
consideration for the comfort of the slave 
with prudence and economy, how readily 
must the moral question be solved by minds 
of the coarse style of thought which we have 
supposed in Legree ! 

“ I used to, when I fust begun, have considera¬ 
ble trouble fussin’ with ’em, and trying to make 
’em hold out, — doctorin’ on ’em up when they ’s 
sick, and givin’ on ’em clothes, and blankets, and 
what not, trying to keep ’em all sort o’ decent 
and comfortable. Law, ! t want no sort o’ use ; I 
lost money on ’em, and ’twas heaps o’ trouble. 
Now, you see, I just put ’em straight through, 
sick or well. When one nigger’s dead, I buy 
another; and I find it comes cheaper and easier 
every way.” 

Added to this, the peculiar mode of labor 
on the sugar plantation is such that the mas¬ 
ter, at a certain season of the year, must 
over-work his slaves, unless he is willing to 
incur great' pecuniary loss. In that very 
gracefully written apology for slavery, Pro¬ 
fessor Ingraham’s “Travels in the South¬ 
west,” the following description of sugar¬ 
making is given. We quote from him in 
preference to any one else, because he speaks 
as an apologist, and describes the thing with 
the grace of a Mr. Skimpole. 

When the grinding has once commenced, there 
is no cessation of labor till it is completed. From 
beginning to end a busy and cheerful scene con¬ 
tinues. The negroes, 

“-"Whose sore task 

Does not divide the Sunday from the week,” 

work from eighteen to twenty hours, 


“And make the night joint laborer with the day ; ” 

though, to lighten the burden as much as possi¬ 
ble, the gang is divided into two watches, one 
taking the first and the other the last part of the 
night; and, notwithstanding this continued labor, 
the negroes improve in appearance, and appear 
fat and flourishing. They drink freely of cane- 
juice, and the sickly among them revive, and 
become robust and healthy. 

After the grinding is finished, the negroes have 
several holidays, when they are quite at liberty to 
dance and frolic as much as they please ; and the 
cane-song — which is improvised by one of the 
gang, the rest all joiningm a prolonged and unin 
telligible chorus — now breaks, night and day, 
upon the ear, in notes “ most musical, most mel¬ 
ancholy.” 

The above is inserted as a specimen of the 
facility with which the most horrible facts 
may be told in the genteelest phrase. In a 
work entitled “Travels in Louisiana in 
1802” is the following extract (see Weld’s 
“ Slavery as It Is,” p. 134), from which it 
appears that this cheerful process of labor- 
ing night and day lasts three months! 

Now, let any one learn the private his¬ 
tory of seven hundred blacks,— men and 
women,— compelled to work day and night, 
under the lash of a driver, for a period of 
three months. 

Possibly, if the gentleman who wrote this 
account were employed, with his wife and 
family, in this “cheerful scene” of labor,— 
if he saw the woman that he loved, the 
daughter w r ho was dear to him as his owm 
soul, forced on in the general gang, in this 
toil which 

“ Does not divide the Sabbath from the "week, 

Andmakes the night joint laborer with the day,” 

— possibly, if he saw all this, he might have 
another opinion of its cheerfulness ; and it 
might be an eminently salutary thing if 
every apologist for slavery were to enjoy 
some such privilege for a season, particularly 
as Mr. Ingraham is careful to tell us that 
its effect upon the general health is so excel¬ 
lent that the negroes improve in appearance, 
and appear fat and flourishing, and that the 
sickly among them revive, and become 
robust and healthy. One would think it a 
surprising fact, if working slaves night and 
day, and giving them cane-juice to drink, 
really produces such salutary results, that 
the practice should not be continued the 
whole year round; though, perhaps, in this 
case, the negroes would become so fat as to 
be unable to labor. Possibly, it is because 
this healthful process is not longer continued 
that the agricultural societies of Louisiana 
are obliged to set down an annual loss of 
slaves on sugar plantations to the amount 
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of two and a half per -cent. This ought to 
be looked into by philanthropists. Perhaps 
working them all night for six months, 
instead of three, might remedy the evil. 

Put this periodical pressure is not con¬ 
fined to the making of sugar. There is also 
a press in the cotton season, as any one can 
observe by reading the Southern newspapers. 
At a certain season of the year, the whole 
interest of the community is engaged in gath¬ 
ering in the cotton crop. Concerning this 
Mr. Weld says (“ Slavery as It Is,” page 
34): 

In the cotton and sugar region there is a fear¬ 
ful amount of desperate gambling, in which, 
though money is the ostensible stake and forfeit, 
human life is the real one. The length to which 
this rivalry is carried at the South and South¬ 
west, the multitude of planters who engage in it, 
and the recklessness of human life exhibited in 
driving the murderous game to its issue, cannot 
well be imagined by one who has not lived in the 
midst of it. Desire of gain is only one of the 
motives that stimulates them ; the eclat of having 
made the largest crop with a given number of 
hands is also a powerful stimulant; the Southern 
newspapers, at the crop season, chronicle care¬ 
fully the “ cotton brag,” and the “ crack cotton- 
picking,” and “ unparalleled driving,” &c. Even 
the editors of professedly religious papers cheer 
on the melee , and sing the triumphs of the victor. 
Among these we recollect the celebrated Rev. J. 
N. .Matfit, recently editor of a religious paper at 
Natchez, Miss., in which he took care to assign a 
prominent place and capitals to “ the cotton 
crag.” 

As a specimen, of recent date, of this kind 
of affair, we subjoin the following from the 
Fairfield Herald , AVinsboro’, S. C., Nov. 
4, 1852. 

COTTON-PICKING. 

We find in many of our southern and western 
exchanges notices of the amount of cotton picked 
by hands, and the quantity by each hand; and, 
as we have received a similar account, which we 
have not seen excelled, so far as regards the quan¬ 
tity picked by one hand, we with pleasure fur¬ 
nish the statement, with the remark that it is 
from a citizen of this district, overseeing for Mai. 
II. W. Parr. 

“Broad River, Oct. 12, 1852. 

“Messrs. Editors: — By way of contributing 
something to your variety (provided it mee^s your 
approbation), I send you the return of a day’s 
picking of cotton, not by picked hands, but the 
fag end of a set of hands on one plantation, the 
able-bodied hands having been drawn out for other 
purposes. Now for the result of a day's picking, 
from sun-up until sun-down, by twenty-two hands, 

'—women, boys, and two men: — four thousand 
eight hundred and eighty pounds of clean picked 
cotton, from the stalk. 

“The highest, three hundred and fifty pounds, 
by several ; the lowest, one hundred and fifteen 
pounds. One of the number has picked in the last 
seven and a half days (Sunday excepted), eleven 


hours each day, nineteen hundred pounds clean cot¬ 
ton. When any of my agricultural friends beat 
this, in the same time, and during sunshine, I will 
try again. James Steward.” 

It seems that this agriculturist professes 
to have accomplished all these extraordinary 
results with what he very elegantly terms 
the “fag end” of a set of hands; and, the 
more to exalt his glory in the matter, he 
distinctly informs the public that there were 
no “able-bodied” hands employed; that 
this whole triumphant result was worked out 
of women and children, and two disabled 
men; in other words, he boasts that out of 
women and children, and the feeble and 
sickly, he has extracted four thousand eight 
hundred and eighty pounds of clean picked 
cotton in a day; and that one of these same 
hands has been made to pick nineteen hun¬ 
dred pounds of clean cotton in a week ! and 
adds, complacently, that, when any of his 
agricultural friends beat this, in the same 
time, and during sunshine, he “will try 
again.” 

AVill any of our readers now consider the 
forcing up of the hands on Legree’s planta¬ 
tion an exaggeration ? Yet see how com¬ 
placently this account is quoted by the 
editor, as a most praiseworthy and laudable 
thing! 

“'Behold tiie iiire of tiie laborers 

WHO HAVE REAPED DOWN YOUR FIELDS, 
WHICH IS OF YOU KEPT BACK BY FRAUD, 
CRIETH ! AND THE CRIES OF THEM WHICH 
HAVE REAPED ARE ENTERED INTO THE 
EARS OF TIIE LORD OF SabAOTII.” 

That the representations of the style of 
dvrelling-house, modes of housekeeping, and, 
in short, the features of life generally, as 
describe^ on Legree’s plantation, are not 
wild and fabulous drafts on the imagination, 
or exaggerated pictures of exceptional cases, 
there is the most abundant testimony before 
the world, and has been for a long number 
of years. Let the reader weigh the follotv- 
ing testimony with regard to the dwellings 
of the negroes, which has been for some 
years before the world, in the work of Mr. 
Weld. It shows the state of things in this 
respect, at least up 4o the year 1888. 

Mr. Stephen E. Maltby, Inspector of Provisions, 
Skaneateles, N. Y., who lias lived in Alabama. 
— “ The huts where the slaves slept generally con¬ 
tained but one apartment, and that without floor.” 

Mr. George A. Avery, elder of the 4th Presby¬ 
terian Church, Rochester, N. Y., who lived four 
years in Virginia. — “ Amongst all the negro 
cabins which 1 saw in Virginia, I cannot call to mind 
one in which there was any other floor than the 
earth; anything that a Northern laborer, or 
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mechanic, white or colored, would call a bed , nor a 
solitary partition, to separate the sexes.” 

William Ladd, Esq., Minot, Maine, President 
of the American Peace Society, formerly a slave¬ 
holder in Florida. — “ The dwellings of the slaves 
were palmetto huts, built by themselves of stakes 
and poles, thatched with the palmetto-leaf. The 
door, when they had any, was generally of the 
same materials, sometimes boards found on the 
beach. They had no floors , no separate apart¬ 
ments ; except the Guinea negroes had sometimes 
a small enclosure for their * god houses.’ These 
huts the slaves built themselves after task and on 
Sundays.” 

Rev. Joseph M. Sadd, pastor Presbyterian 
Church, Castile, Greene Co., N. Y., who lived in 
Missouri five years previous to 1837. — “ The slaves 
live generally in miserable hats, which are without 
floors; and have a single apartment only, where 
both sexes are herded promiscuously together.” 

Mr. George W. Westgate, member of the Con¬ 
gregational church in Quincy, Illinois, who has 
spent a number of years in slave states. — “ On old 
plantations the negro quarters are of frame and 
clapboards, seldom affording a comfortable shelter 
from wind or rain; their size varies from eight 
by ten to ten by twelve feet, and six or eight feet 
high ; sometimes there is a hole cut for a window, 
but I never saw a sash, or glass, in any. In the new 
country, and in the woods, the quarters are gen¬ 
erally built of logs, of similar dimensions.” 

Mr. Cornelius Johnson, a member of a Christian 
church in Farmington, Ohio. Mr. J. lived in 
Mississippi in 1837-8. — “ Their houses were com¬ 
monly built of logs ; sometimes they were framed, 
often they had no floor; some of them have two 
apartments, commonly but one ; each of those 
apartments contained a family. Sometimes these 
families consisted of a man and his wife and chil¬ 
dren, while in other instances persons of both sexes 
were thrown together, without any regard to family 
relationship.” 

The Western Medical Reformer , in an article on 
the Cachexia Africana, by a Kentucky physician, 
thus speaks of the huts of the slaves : ‘ ‘ They are 
crowded together in a small hut , and sometimes 
having an imperfect and sometimes no floor, and 
seldom raised from the ground, ill ventilated, and 
surrounded with filth.” 

Mr. William Leftwich, a native of Virginia, but 
has resided most of his life in Madison Co., Ala¬ 
bama. — “ The dwellings of the slaves are log huts, 
from ten to twelve feet square, often without 
windows, doors or floors ; they have neither chairs, 
table, or bedstead.” 

Reuben L. Macy, of Hudson, N. Y., a member 
of the religious society of Friends. He lived in 
South Carolina in 1818-19. —• “ The houses for the 
field-slaves were about fourteen feet square, built 
in the coarsest manner, with one room, without 
any chimney or flooring , with a hole in the roof to 
let the smoke out .” 

Mr. Lemuel Sapington, of Lancaster, Pa., ana-, 
tive of Maryland, formerly a slave-holder. — “ The 
descriptions generally given of negro quarters are 
correct; the quarters are without floors, and not 
sufficient to keep off the inclemency of the weather ; 
they are uncomfortable both in summer and win¬ 
ter.” 

Rev. John Rankin, a native of Tennessee. — 
“ When they return to their miserable huts at 
night, they find not there the means of comfort¬ 


able rest; but on the cold ground they must He 
without covering, and shiver while they slumber .” 

Philemon Bliss, Esq., Elyria, Ohio, who lived 
in Florida in 1835. —“ The dwellings of the slaves 
are usually small open log huts, with but one apart¬ 
ment, and very generally without floors. ” 

Slavery as It Is, p. 43. 

The Rev. C. C. Jones, to whom we have 
already alluded, when taking a survey of 
the condition of the negroes considered as a 
field for missionary effort, takes into account 
all the conditions of their external life. He 
speaks of a part of Georgia where as much 
attention had been paid to the comfort of the 
negro as in any part of the United States. 
He gives the following picture : 

Their general mode of living is coarse and vul¬ 
gar. Many negro houses are small, low to the 
ground, blackened with smoke, often with dirt 
floors, and the furniture of the plainest kind. On 
some estates the houses are framed, weather- 
boarded, neatly white-washed, and made suffi¬ 
ciently large and comfortable in every respect. 
The improvement in the size, material and finish, 
of negro houses, is extending. Occasionally they 
may be found constructed of tabby or brick. 

Religious Instruction of the Negroes, p. 116. 

Now, admitting what Mr. Jones says, to 
wit, that improvements with regard to the 
accommodation of the negroes are continually 
making among enlightened and Christian 
people, still, if we take into account how 
many people there are who are neither en¬ 
lightened nor Christian, how unproductive 
of any benefit to the master all these im¬ 
provements are, and how entirely, therefore, 
they must be the result either of native 
generosity or of Christian sentiment, the 
reader may fairly conclude that such im¬ 
provements are the exception, rather than 
the rule. 

A friend of the writer, travelling in Geor¬ 
gia during the last month, thus writes : 

Upon the long line of rice and cotton planta¬ 
tions extending along the railroad from Savannah 
to this city, the negro quarters contain scarcely a 
single hut which a Northern farmer would deem fit 
shelter for his cattle. They are all built of poles, 
with the ends so slightly notched that they are al¬ 
most as open as children’s cob-houses (which they 
very much resemble), without a single glazed win¬ 
dow, and with only one mud chimney to each clus¬ 
ter of^rom four to eight cabins. And yet our fel¬ 
low-travellers were quietly expatiating upon ttw 
negro’s strange inability to endure cold weather ! 

Let this modern picture be compared with 
the account given by the Rev. Horace Moul¬ 
ton, who spent five years in Georgia between 
1817 and 1824, and it will he seen, in that 
state at least, there is some resemblance be¬ 
tween the more remote and more recent 
practice : 
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The huts of the slaves are mostly of the poorest 
kind. They are not as good as those temporary 
shanties which are thrown up beside railroads. 
They are erected with posts and crotches, with 
but little or no frame-work about them. They 
have no stoves or chimneys ; some of them have 
something like a fireplace at one end, and a board 
or two off at that side, or on the roof, to let off 
the smoke. Others have nothing like a fireplace 
in them ; in these the fire is sometimes made in 
the middle of the hut. These buildings have but 
one apartment in them ; the places where they 
pass in and out serve both for doors and windows ; 
the sides and roofs are covered with coarse, and 
in many instances with refuse boards. In warm 
weather, especially in the spring, the slaves keep 
up a smoke, or fire and smoke, all night, to drive 
away the gnats and mosquitos, which are very 
troublesome in all the low country of the South ; 
so much so that the whites sleep under frames 
with nets over them, knit so fine that the mosqui¬ 
tos cannot fly through them. 

Slavery as It Is, p. 19. 

The same Mr. Moulton gives the follow¬ 
ing account of the food of the slaves, and*the 
mode of procedure on the plantation on 
which he was engaged. It may be here 
mentioned that at the time he was at the 
South he was engaged in certain business 
relations which caused him frequently to 
visit different plantations, and to have under 
his control many of the slaves. His oppor¬ 
tunities for observation, therefore, were quite 
intimate. There is a homely matter-of-fact 
distinctness in the style that forbids the idea 
of its being a fancy sketch : 

It was a general custom, wherever I have been, 
for the master to give each of his slaves, male 
and female, one peck of corn per week for their food. 
This, at fifty cents per bushel, which was all that 
it was worth when I was there, would amount to 
twelve and a half cents per week for board per head. 

It cost me, upon an average, when at the South, 
one dollar per day for board ; — the price of four¬ 
teen bushels of corn per week. This would make 
my board equal in amount to the board of forty-six 
slaves ! This is all that good or bad masters allow 
their slaves, round about Savannah, on the planta¬ 
tions. One peck of gourd-seed corn is to be meas¬ 
ured out to each slave once every week. One 
man with whom I labored, however, being desir¬ 
ous to get all the work out of his hands he could, 
before I left (about fifty in number), bought for 
them every week, or twice a week, a beef’s head 
from market. With this they made a soup in a 
large iron kettle, around which the hands came at 
meal-time, and dipping out the soup, would mix 
it with their hominy, and eat it as though it 
were a feast. This man permitted his slaves to 
eat twice a day while I was doing a job for him. 
He promised me a beaver hat, and as good a suit 
of clothes as could be bought in the city, if I would 
accomplish so much for him before 1 returned to 
the North ; giving me the entire control over his 
slaves. Thus you may see the temptations over¬ 
seers sometimes have, to get all the work they 
can out of the poor slaves. The above is an excep¬ 
tion to the general rule of feeding. For, in all 
other places where I worked and visited, the 
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slaves had nothing from their masters but the corn , 
or its equivalent in potatoes or rice; and to this 
they were not permitted to come but once a day. 
The custom was to blow the horn early in the 
morning, as a signal for the hands to rise and go 
to work. When commenced, they continue work 
until about eleven o’clock A. M., when, at the 
signal, all hands left off', and went into their huts, 
made their fires, made their corn-meal into hom¬ 
iny or cake, ate it, and went to work again at 
the signal of the horn, and worked until night, or 
until their tasks were done. Some cooked their 
breakfast in the field while at work. Each slave 
must grind his own corn in a hand-mill after he 
has done his work at night. There is generally 
one hand-mill on every plantation for the use of 
the slaves. 

Some of the planters have no com ; others often 
get out. The substitute for it is the equivalent of 
one peck of corn, either in rice or sweet potatoes, 
neither of which is as good for the slaves as corn. 
They complain more of being faint when fed on 
rice or potatoes than when fed on corn. I was 
with one man a few weeks who gave me his 
hands to do a job of work, and, to save time, one 
cooked for all the rest. The following course was 
taken: —Two crotched sticks were driven down at 
one end of the yard, and, a small pole being laid 
on the crotches, they swung a large iron kettle on 
the middle of the pole ; then made up a fire under 
the kettle, and boiled the hominy; when ready, 
the hands were called around this kettle with 
their wooden plates and spoons. They dipped 
out and ate standing around the kettle, or sitting 
upon the ground, as best suited their convenience. 
When they had potatoes, they took them out with 
their hands, and ate them. 

Slavery as It Is , p. 18. 

Thomas Clay, Esq., a slave-holder of 
Georgia, and a most benevolent man, and 
who interested himself very successfully in 
endeavoring to promote the improvement of 
the negroes, in his address before the Geor¬ 
gia Presbytery, 1833, says of their food, 
“ The quantity allowed by custom is a peck 
of corn a week.”' 

The Maryland Journal and Baltimore 
Advertiser , May 30,1788, says, “ A single 
peck of corn, or the same measure of rice, is 
the ordinary provision for a hard-working 
slave, to which a small quantity of meat is 
occasionally, though rarely, added.” 

Captain William Ladd, of Minot, Maine, 
formerly a slave-holder in Florida, says, 
“ The usual allowance of food was a quart 
of corn a day to a full-task hand, with a 
modicum of salt; kind masters allowed a 
peck of corn a week.” 

The law of North Carolina provides that 
the master shall give his slave a quart of 
corn a day, which is less than a peck a week 
by one quart. — Haywood's Manual. 525 ; 
Slavery as It Is, p. 29. The master, there¬ 
fore, who gave a peck a week would feel 
that he was going beyond the law, and giv¬ 
ing a quart for generosity. 
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This condition of things will appear far 
more probable in the section of country 
where the scene of the story is laid. It is 
in the south-western states, where no pro¬ 
vision is raised on the plantations, but the 
supply for the slaves is all purchased from 
the more northern states. 

Let the reader now imagine the various 
temptations which might occur to retrench 
the allowance of the slaves, under these cir¬ 
cumstances ; •— scarcity of money, financial 
embarrassment, high price of provisions, and 
various causes of the kind, bring a great 
influence upon the master or overseer. 

At the time when it was discussed whether 
the State of Missouri should be admitted as 
a slave state, the measure, like all measures 
for the advancement of this horrible system, 
was advocated on the good old plea of hu¬ 
manity to the negroes; thus Mr. Alexander 
Smyth, in his speech on the slavery question, 
Jan. 21, 1820, says: 

By confining the slaves to the Southern States, 
where crops are raised for exportation, and bread 
and meat are purchased, you doom them to scarcity 
and hunger. It is proposed to hem in the blacks 
where they are ill fed. 

Slavery as It Is, p. 28. 

This is a simple recognition of the state 
of things we have adverted to. To the 
same purport, Mr. Asa A. Stone, a theo¬ 
logical student, who resided near Natchez, 
Miss., in 1884-5, says : 

On almost every plantation, the hands suffer 
more or less from hunger at some seasons of almost 
every year. There is always a good deal of suffer¬ 
ing from hunger. On many plantations, and par¬ 
ticularly in Louisiana, the slaves are in a condi¬ 
tion of almost utter famishment , during a great por¬ 
tion of the year. —• Ibid. 

Mr. Tobias Baudinot, St. Albans, Ohio, 
a member of the Methodist Church, who for 
some years was a navigator on the Missis¬ 
sippi, says : 

The slaves down tli§ Mississippi are half-starved. 
The boats, when they stop at night, are constantly 
boarded by slaves, begging for something to eat. 

Ibid. 

On the whole, while it is freely and cheer¬ 
fully admitted that many individuals have 
made most commendable advances in regard 
to the provision for the physical comfort of 
the slave, still it is to be feared that the 
picture of the accommodations on Legree’s 
plantation has as yet too many counterparts. 
Lest, however, the author should be sus¬ 
pected of keeping back anything which 
might serve to throw light on the subject, 
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she will insert in full the following incidents 
on the other side, from the pen of the accom¬ 
plished Professor Ingraham. How far these 
may be regarded as exceptional cases, or as 
pictures of the general mode of providing 
for slaves, may safely be left to the good 
sense of the reader. The professor’s anec¬ 
dotes are as follows: 

“What can you do with so much tobacco?” 
said a gentleman, — who related the circumstance 
to me, —on hearing a planter, whom he was visit¬ 
ing, give an order to his teamster to bring two 
hogsheads of tobacco out to the estate from the 
“ Landing.” 

“ I purchase it for my negroes ; it is a harmless 
indulgence, which it gives me pleasure to afford 
them.” 

“ Why are you at the trouble and expense of 
having high-post bedsteads for your negroes?” 
said a gentleman from the North, while walking 
through the handsome “ quarters,” or village, for 
the slaves, then in progress on a plantation near 
Natchez — addressing the proprietor. 

“ To suspend their ‘ bars ’ from, that they may 
not be troubled with mosquitos.” 

“ Master, me would like, if you please, a little 
bit gallery front my house.” 

“ For what, Peter?” 

“ ’Cause, master, the sun too hot [an odd rea¬ 
son for a negro to give] that side, and when he 
rain we no able to keep de door open.” 

“ Well, well, when a carpenter gets a little lei¬ 
sure, you shall have one.” 

A few.weeks after, I was at the plantation, and 
riding past the quarters one Sabbath morning, 
beheld Peter, his wife and children, with his old 
father, all sunning themselves in the new gallery. 

“ Missus, you promise me a Chrismus gif’.” 

“Well, Jane, there is a new calico frock for 
you.” 

“ It werry pretty, Missus,” said Jane, eying it 
at a distance without touching it, “ but me prefer 
muslin, if you please : muslin de fashion dis 
Chrismus.” 

“ Very well, Jane, call to-morrow, and you shall 
have a muslin.” 

The writer would not think of controvert¬ 
ing the truth of these anecdotes. Any prob¬ 
able amount of high-post bedsteads and 
mosquito “ bars,” of tobacco distributed as 
gratuity, and verandas constructed by lei¬ 
surely carpenters for the sunning of fasti¬ 
dious negroes, may be conceded, and they 
do in no whit impair the truth of the other 
facts. When the reader remembers that the 
“gang” of' some opulent owners amo’unts 
to from five to seven hundred working hands, 
besides children, he can judge how exten¬ 
sively these accommodations are likely to be 
provided. Let them be safely thrown into 
the account, for what they are w r orth. 

At all events, it is pleasing to end off so 
disagreeable a chapter with some more agree¬ 
able images. [See Appendix.] 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SELECT INCIDENTS OF LAWFUL TRADE. 

In this chapter of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
were recorded some of the most highly- 
wrought and touching incidents of the slave- 
trade. It will be well to authenticate a 
few of them. 

One of the first sketches presented to view T 
is an account of the separation of a very old, 
decrepit negro woman from her young son, 
by a sheriff’s sale. The writer is sorry to 
say that not the slightest credit for inven¬ 
tion is due to her in this incident. She 
found it, almost exactly as it stands, in the 
published journal of a young Southerner, 
related as a scene to which he was eye-wit¬ 
ness. The only circumstance which she has 
omitted in the narrative was one of addi¬ 
tional inhumanity and painfulness which he 
had delineated. He represents the boy as 
being bought by a planter, who fettered his 
hands, and tied a rope round his neck which 
he attached to the neck of his horse, thus 
compelling the child to trot by his side. 
This incident alone was suppressed by the 
author. 

Another scene of fraud and cruelty, in 
the same chapter, is described as perpetrated 
by a Kentucky slave-master, who sells a 
woman to a trader, and induces her to go 
with him by the deceitful assertion that she 
is to be taken down the river a short dis¬ 
tance, to work at the same hotel with her 
husband. This was an instance which oc¬ 
curred under the writer’s own observation, 
some years since, when she was going down 
the Ohio river. The woman was very re¬ 
spectable both in appearance and dress. The 
writer recalls her image now with distinct¬ 
ness, attired with great neatness in a white 
wrapper, her clothing and hair all arranged 
with evident care, and having with her a 
prettily-dressed boy about seven years of 
age. She had also a hair trunk of clothing, 
which showed that she had been carefully 
and respectably brought up. It will be 
seen, in perusing the account, that the 
incident is somewhat altered to suit the pur¬ 
pose of the story, the woman being there 
represented as carrying with her a youno- 
infant. 

The custom of unceremoniously separating 
the infant from its mother, when the latter 
is about to be taken from a Northern to a 
Southern market, is a matter of every-day 
notoriety in the trade.- It is not done oc¬ 
casionally and sometimes, but always, when- 
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^ver there is occasion for it; and the moth¬ 
er’s agonies are no more regarded than those 
of a cow when her calf is separated from 
her. 

The reason of this is, that the care and 
raising of children is no part of the intention 
or provision of a Southern plantation. They 
are a trouble; they detract from the value 
of the mother as a field-hand, and it is more 
expensive to raise them than to buy them 
ready raised; they are therefore left behind 
in the making up of a eoffle. Not longer 
ago than last summer, the writer was con¬ 
versing with Thomas Strother, a slave 
minister of the gospel in St. Louis, for 
whose emancipation she was making some 
effort. He incidentally mentioned to her a 
scene which he had witnessed but a short 
time before, in Avhich a young woman of his 
acquaintance came to him almost in a state 
of distraction, telling him that she had been 
sold to go South with a trader, and leave 
behind her a nursing infant. 

In Lewis Clark’s narrative he mentions 
that a master in his neighborhood sold a 
■woman and child to a trader, with the charge 
that he should not sell the child from its 
mother. The man, however, traded off the 
child in the very next town, in payment of 
his tavern-bill. 

The following testimony is from a gentle¬ 
man who writes from New Orleans to the 
National Era. 

This writer says: 

While at Robinson, or Tyree Springs, twenty 
miles from Nashville, on the borders of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, my hostess said to me, one day, 
“ Yonder comes a gang of slaves, chained.” I 
went to the road-side and viewed them. For the 
better answering my purpose of observation, I 
stopped the white man in front, who was at his 
ease in a one-horse wagon, and asked him if those 
slaves were^ for sale. I counted them and observed 
their position. They were divided by three one- 
horse wagons, each containing a man-merehant, 
so arranged as to command the whole gang. Some 
were unchained ; sixty were chained in two com¬ 
panies, thirty in each, the right hand of one to 
the left hand of the other opposite one, making 
fifteen each side of a large ox-ehain, to which 
every hand was fastened, and necessarily compelled 
to hold up, — men and women promiscuously, and 
about in equal proportions, — all young people. 
No children here, except a few in a wagon behind, 
which were the only children in the four gangs. 

I said to a respectable mulatto woman in the 
house, “Is it true that the negro-traders take 
mothers from their babies?” “ Massa, it is 
true; for here, last week, such a girl [naming 
her], who lives about a mile off, was taken after 
dinner, — knew nothing of it in the morning,— 
sold, put into the gang, and her baby given away 
to a neighbor. She was a stout young woman, 
and brought a good priee.” 
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Nor is the pitiful lie to be regarded which 
says that these unhappy mothers and fathers, 
husbands and wives, do not feel when the 
most sacred ties are thus severed. Every 
day and hour bears living witness of the 
falsehood of this slander, the more false be¬ 
cause spoken of a race peculiarly affectionate, 
and strong, vivacious and vehement, in the 
expression of their feelings. 

The case which the writer supposed of 
the woman’s throwing herself overboard is 
not by any means a singular one. Witness 
the following recent fact, which appeared 
under the head of 

ANOTHER INCIDENT FOR “ UNCLE TOll’S CABIN.” 

The editorial correspondent of the Oneida , (N. 
Y.) Telegraph , writing from a steamer on the 
Mississippi river, gives the following sad story: 

“At Louisville, a gentleman took passage, 
having with him a family of blacks, — husband, 
wife and children. The master was bound for 
Memphis, Tenn., at which place he intended to 
take all except the man ashore. The latter was 
hand-cuffed, and although his master said nothing 
of his intention, the negro made up his mind, from 
appearances, as well as from the remarks of those 
around him, that he was destined for the Southern 
market. We reached Memphis during the night, 
and whilst within sight of the town, just before 
landing, the negro caused his wife to divide their 
things, as though resigned to the intended sepa¬ 
ration, and then, taking a moment when his 
master’s back was turned, ran forward and jumped 
into the river. Of course he sank, and his master 
was several hundred dollars poorer than a moment 
before. That was all; at least, scarcely any one 
mentioned it the next morning. I was obliged to 
get my information from the deck hands, and did 
not hear a remark concerning it in the cabin. In 
justice to the master, I should say, that after the 
occurrence he disclaimed any intention to separate 
them. Appearances, however, are quite against 
him, if I have been rightly informed. This sad 
affair needs no comment. It is an argument, 
however, that I might have used to-day, with 
some effect, whilst talking with a highly-intelli- 
gent Southerner of the evils of slavery. He had 
been reading Uncle Tom's Cabin , and spoke of it 
as a novel , which, like other romances, was well 
calculated to excite the sympathies, by the recital 
of heart-touching incidents which never had an ex¬ 
istence , except in the imagination of the writer.” 

Instances have occurred where mothers, 
whose children were about to be sold from 
them, have, in their desperation, murdered 
their own offspring, to save them from this 
worst kind of orphanage. A case of this 
kind has been recently tried in the United 
States, and was alluded to, a week or two 
ago, by Mr. Giddings, in his speech on the 
floor of Congress. 

An American gentleman from Italy, com¬ 
plaining of the effect of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” on the Italian mind, states that 


images of fathers dragged from their families 
to be sold into slavery, and of babes torn 
from the breasts of weeping mothers, are 
constantly presented before the minds of 
the people as scenes of every-day life in 
America. The author can only say, sorrow¬ 
fully, that it is only the truth which is thus 
presented. 

These things are, every day, part and 
parcel of one of the most thriving trades 
that is carried on in America. The only 
difference between us and foreign nations is, 
that we have got used to it, and they have 
not. The thing has been done, and done 
again, day after day, and year after year, 
reported and lamented over in every variety 
of way; but it is going on this day with 
more briskness than ever before, and such 
scenes as we have described are enacted 
oftener, as the author will prove when she 
comes to the chapter on the internal slave- 
trade. 

The incident in this same chapter which 
describes the scene where the wife of the 
unfortunate article, catalogued as “John 
aged 30,” rushed on board the boat and 
threw her arms around him, with moans and 
lamentations, was a real incident.. The 
gentleman who related it was so stirred in 
his spirit at the sight, that he addressed the 
trader in the exact words which the writer 
represents the young minister as having 
used in her narrative. 

My friend, how can you, how dare you, earry 
on a trade like this? Look at those poor crea¬ 
tures ! Here I am, rejoicing in my heart that I 
am going home to my wife and child ; and the 
same bell which is the signal to carry me onward 
towards them will part this poor man and his 
wife forever. Depend upon it, God will bring 
you into judgment for this. 

If that gentleman has read the work,— 
as perhaps he has before now,— he has 
probably recognized his own words. One 
affecting incident in the narrative, as it 
really occurred, ought to be mentioned. The 
wife was passionately bemoaning her hus¬ 
band’s fate, as about to be forever separated' 
from all that he held dear, to. be sold to the 
hard usage of a Southern plantation. The 
husband, in reply, used that very simple but 
sublime expression which the writer has 
placed in the mouth of Uncle Tom, in simi¬ 
lar circumstances: “ There HI be the same 
God there that there is here.” 

One other incident mentioned in “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” may, perhaps, be as well 
verified in this place as in any other. 

The case of old Prue was related by a 
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brother and sister of the writer, as follows : 
She was the woman who supplied rusks and 
other articles of the kind at the house where 
they boarded. Her manners, appearance 
and character, were just as described. One 
day another servant came in her place, 
bringing the rusks. The sister of the 
writer inquired what had become of Prue. 
She seemed reluctant to answer for some 
time, but at last said that they had taken 
her into the cellar and beaten her, and that 
the flies had got at her, and she was dead ! 

It is well known that there are no cellars , 
properly so called, in New Orleans,- the 
nature of the ground being such as to forbid 
digging. The slave who used the word had 
probably been imported from some state 
where cellars were in use, and applied the 
term to the place which was used for the 
ordinary purposes of a cellar. A cook 
who lived in the writer’s family, having lived 
most of her life on a plantation, always ap¬ 
plied the descriptive terms of the plantation 
to the very limited enclosures and retinue 
of a very plain house and yard. 

This same lady, while living in the same 
place, used frequently to have her compas¬ 
sion excited by hearing the wailings of a 
sickly baby in a house adjoining their own, 
as also the objurgations and tyrannical abuse 
of a ferocious virago upon its mother. She 
once got an opportunity to speak to its 
mother, who appeared heart-broken and 
dejected, and inquired what was the matter 
with her child. Her answer was that she 
had had a fever, and that her milk was all 
dried away ; and that her mistress was set 
against her child, and would not buy milk 
for it. She had tried to feed it on her own 
coarse food, but it pined and cried continu¬ 
ally; and in witness of this she brought the 
baby to her. It was emaciated to a skeleton. 
The lady took the little thing to a friend of 
hers in the house who had been recently con¬ 
fined, and who was suffering from a redun¬ 
dancy of milk, and begged her to nurse it. 
The miserable sight of the little, famished, 
wasted thing affected the mother so as to 
overcome all other considerations, and she 
placed it to her breast, when it revived, and 
took food with an eagerness which showed 
how much it had suffered. But the child 
was- so reduced that this proved only a tran¬ 
sient alleviation. It w’as after this almost im¬ 
possible to get sight of the woman, and the 
violent temper of her mistress w’as such as 
to make it difficult to interfere in the case. 
The lady secretly afforded what aid she could, 
though, as she confessed, with a sort of mis- 
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giving that it was a cruelty to try to hold 
back the poor little sufferer from the refuge 
of the grave ; and it was a relief to her when 
at last its wailings ceased, and it went where 
the weary are at rest. This is one of those 
cases which go to show that the interest of 
the owner will not always insure kind treat¬ 
ment of the slave. 

There is one other incident, which the 
writer interwove into the history of the 
mulatto woman who was bought by Legree 
for his plantation. The reader will remem¬ 
ber that, in telling her story'to Emmeline, 
she says: 

“My Mas’r was Mr. Ellis,—lived on Levee- 
street. P’raps you’ve seen the house.” 

“Was he good to you?” said Emmeline. 

“ Mostly, till he tuk siek. He ’s lain siek, off 
and on, more than six months, and been orful 
oneasy. ’Pears like he war n’t willin’ to have 
nobody rest, day nor night; and got so cur’ous, 
there couldn’t nobodysuit him. ’Pears like he 
just grew erosser every day; kep me up nights 
till I got fairly beat out, and couldn’t keep awake 
no longer; and ’eause I got to sleep one night. 
Lors ! he talk so orful to me, and he tell me he ’d 
sell me to just the hardest master he eould find ; 
and he’d promised me my freedom, too, when he 
died.” 

An incident of this sort came under the 
author’s observation in the following man¬ 
ner : A quadroon slave family, liberated by 
the will of the master, settled on Walnut 
Hills, near her residence, and their children 
were received into her family school, taught 
in her house. In this family was a little 
quadroon boy, four or five years of age, with 
a sad, dejected appearance, who excited their 
interest. 

The history of this child, as narrated by 
his friends, was simply this: His mother 
had been the indefatigable nurse of her mas¬ 
ter, during a lingering and painful sickness, 
which at last terminated his life. She had 
borne all the fatigue of the nursing, both by 
night and by day, sustained in it by his 
promise that she should be rewarded for it 
by her liberty, at his death. Overcome by 
exhaustion and fatigue, she one night fell 
asleep, and he was unable to rouse her. 
The next day, after violently upbraiding 
her,' he altered the directions of his will, and 
sold her to a man who was noted in all the 
region round as a cruel master, which sale, 
immediately on his death, which was shortly 
after, took effect. The only mitigation of 
her sentence was that her child was not to 
be taken with her into this dreaded lot, but 
was given to this quadroon family to be 
brought into a free state. 
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The -writer very well remembers hearing 
this story narrated among a group of liber¬ 
ated negroes, and their comments on it. A 
peculiar form of grave and solemn irony 
often characterizes the communications of 
this class of people. It is a habit engen¬ 
dered in slavery to comment upon proceed¬ 
ings of this kind in language apparently 
respectful to the perpetrators, and which is 
felt to be irony only by a certain peculiarity 
of manner, difficult to describe. After the 
relation of this story, when the writer ex¬ 
pressed her indignation in no measured 
terms, one of the oldest of the sable circle 
remarked, gravely, 

“ The man was a mighty great Christian, 
anyhow.” 

The writer warmly expressed her dissent 
from this view, when another of the same 
circle added, 

“Went to glory, anyhow.” 

And another continued, 

“Had the greatest kind of a time when 
he was a-dyin’; said he was goin’ straight 
into heaven.” 

And when the writer remarked that many 
people thought so who never got there, a sin¬ 
gular smile of grim approval passed round 
the circle, but no further comments were 
made. This incident has often recurred to 
the writer’s mind, as showing the danger to 
the welfare of the master’s soul from the pos¬ 
session of absolute power. A man of justice 
and humanity when in health, is often 
tempted to become unjust, exacting and 
exorbitant, in sickness. If, in these circum¬ 
stances, he is surrounded by inferiors, from 
whom law and public opinion have taken 
away the rights of common humanity, how 
is he tempted to the exercise of the most 
despotic passions, and, like this unfortunate 
man, to leave the world with the weight of^ 
these awful words upon his head: “If ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

TOPSY. 

Topsy stands as the representative of a 
large class of the children who are growing 
up under the institution of slavery,— quick, 
active, subtle and ingenious, apparently 
utterly devoid of principle and conscience, 
keenly penetrating, by an instinct which 
exists in the childish mind, the degradation 
of their condition, and the utter hopelessness 


of rising above it; feeling the black skin on 
them, like the mark of Cain, to be a sign of 
reprobation and infamy, and urged on by a 
kind of secret desperation to make their 
“ calling and election” in sin “ sure.” 

Christian people have often been perfectly 
astonished and discouraged, as Miss Ophelia 
was, in the attempt to bring up such chil¬ 
dren decently and Christianly, under a state 
of things which takes away every stimulant 
which God meant should operate healthfullv 
on the human mind. 

We are not now speaking of the Southern 
States merely, but of the New England 
States; for, startling as it may appear. 
slavery is not yet wholly abolished in the 
free states of the_ North. The most un¬ 
christian part of it, that which gives to it all 
the bitterness and all the sting, is yet, in a 
great measure, unrepealed; it is the practi¬ 
cal denial to the negro of the rights of 
human brotherhood. In consequence of 
this, Topsy is a character which may be 
found at the North as well as at the South. 

In conducting the education of negro, 
mulatto and quadroon children, the writer 
has often observed this fact: — that, for a 
certain time, and up to a certain age, they 
kept equal pace with, and were often supe¬ 
rior to, the white children with whom they 
were associated; but that there came a time 
when they became indifferent to learning, 
and made no further progress. This was 
invariably at the age when they were old 
enough to reflect upon life, and to perceive 
that society had no place to offer them for 
which anything more would be requisite 
than the rudest and most elementary knowl¬ 
edge. 

Let us consider how it is with our own 
children; how few of them would ever 
acquire an education from / the mere love of 
learning. 

In the process necessary to acquire a 
handsome style of hand-writing, to master 
the intricacies of any language, or to con¬ 
quer the difficulties of mathematical study, 
how often does the perseverance of the child 
flag, and need to be stimulated by his 
parents and teachers by such considerations 
as these: “It will be necessary for you, in 
such or such a position in life, to possess 
this or that acquirement or accomplishment. 
How could you ever become a merchant, 
without • understanding accounts ? How 
could you enter the learned professions, 
without understanding languages ? If you 
are ignorant and uninformed, you * cannot 
take rank as a gentleman in society.” 
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Does not every one know that, without 
the stimulus which teachers and parents 
thus continually present, multitudes of chil¬ 
dren would never gain a tolerable educa¬ 
tion 7 And is it not the absence of all such 
stimulus which has prevented the negro 
child from an equal advance 7 

It is often objected to the negro race that 
they are frivolous and vain, passionately 
fond of show, and are interested only in 
trifles. And who is to blame for all this 7 
Take away all high aims, all noble ambition, 
from any class, and what is left for them to 
be interested in but trifles 7 

The present attorney-general of Liberia, 
Mr. Lewis, is a man who commands the 
highest respect, for talent and ability in his 
position; yet, while he was in America, it 
is said that, like many other young colored 
men, he'was distinguished only for foppery 
and frivolity. What made the change in 
Lewis after he went to Liberia? Who does 
not see the answer 7 Does any one wish to 
know what is inscribed on the seal which 
keeps the great stone over the sepulchre of 
African mind 7 It is this,— which was so 
truly said by poor Topsy,— u Nothing but 

A NIGGER ! ” 

It is this, burnt into the soul by the 
branding-iron of cruel and unchristian scorn, 
that is a sorer and deeper wound than all 
the physical evils of slavery together. 

There never was a slave who did not feel 
it. Deep, deep down in the dark, still waters 
of his soul is the conviction, heavier, bitterer 
than all others, that he is not regarded as 
a man. On this point may be introduced 
the testimony of one who has known the 
wormwood and the gall of slavery by bitter 
experience. The following letter has been 
received from Dr. Pennington, in relation 
to some inquiries of the author : 

50 Laurens-street , 

New York, Nov. 30, 1852. 

Mrs. II. B. Stowe. 

Esteemed Madam: I have duly received your 
kind letter in answer to mine of the 15th instant, 
in which you state that you “ have an intense curi¬ 
osity to know how far you have rightly divined 
the heart of the slave.” You give me your idea 
in these words : “ There lies buried down in the 
heart of the most seemingly careless and stupid 
slave a bleeding spot, that bleeds and aches, 
though he could scarcely tell why ; and that this 
sore spot is the degradation of his position.” 

After escaping from the plantation of Dr. Tilgh- 
man, in Washington County, Md., where I was 
held as a slave, and worked as a blacksmith, I 
came to the State of Pennsylvania, and, after ex¬ 
periencing there some of the vicissitudes referred 
to in my little .published narrative, I came into, 
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New York State, bringing in my mind a certain 
indescribable feeling of wretchedness. They used 
to say of me at Dr. Tilghman’s, “ That blacksmith 
Jemmy is a ’cute fellow ; still water runs deep.” 
But I confess that “ blacksmith Jemmy” was not 
’cute enough to understand the cause of his own 
wretchedness. The current of the still water 
may have run deep, but it did not reach down to 
that awful bed of lava. 

At times I thought it occasioned by the lurking 
fear of betrayal. There -was no Vigilance Com¬ 
mittee at the time, — there were but anti-slavery 
men. I came North with my counsels in my own 
cautious breast. I married a wife, and did not 
tell her I was a fugitive. None of my friends 
knew it. I knew not the means of safety, and 
hence I was constantly in fear of meeting with 
some one who would betray me. 

It was fully two yea~s before I could hold up 
my head; but still that Veling was in my mind. 
In 1846, after opening n y bosom as a fugitive to 
John Hooker, Esq., I felt this much relief,— 
“ Thank God there is one brother-man in hard old 
Connecticut that knows my troubles.” 

Soon after this, when I sailed to the island of 
Jamaica, and on landing there saw colored men 
in all the stations of civil, social, commercial life, 
where 1 had seen white men in this country, that 
feeling of wretchedness experienced a sensible re¬ 
lief, as if some feverish sore had been just reached 
by just the right kind of balm. There was before 
my eye evidence that a colored man is more than 
“a nigger.” I went into the House of Assembly 
at Spanish town, where fifteen out of forty-five 
members were colored men. I went into the 
courts, where I saw in the jury-box colored and 
white men together, colored and white lawyers 
at the bar. I went into the Common Council of 
Kingston; there I found men of different colors. 
So in all the counting-rooms, &c. &o. 

But still there was this drawback. Somebody 
says, “ This is nothing but a nigger island.” Now, 
then, my old trouble came back again ; “ a nigger 
among niggers is but a nigger still.” 

In 1849, when I undertook my second visit to 
Great Britain, I resolved to prolong and extend my 
travel and intercourse with the best class of men, 
with a view to see if 1 could banish that trouble¬ 
some old ghost entirely out of my mind. In Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, Wales, France, Germany, Belgium 
and Prussia, my whole power has been concen¬ 
trated on this object. “ I ’ll be a man, and I ’ll 
kill off this enemy which has haunted me these 
twenty years and more.” I believe I have suc¬ 
ceeded in some good degree ; at least, I have now 
no more trouble on the score of equal manhood 
with the whites. My European tour was certainly 
useful, because there the trial was fair and honor¬ 
able. I had nothing to complain of. I got what 
was due to man, and I was expected to do what 
was due from man to man. I sought not to be 
treated as a pet. I put myself into the harness, 
and wTOUght manfully in the first pulpits, and the 
platforms in peace congresses, conventions, anni¬ 
versaries, commencements, &c.; and in these ex¬ 
ercises that rusty old iron came out of my soul, 
and went “ clean away.” 

You say again you have never seen a slave, how 
ever careless and merry-hearted, who had not this 
sore place, and that did not shrink or get angry 
if a finger was laid on it. I see that you havo 
been a close observer of negro nature. 
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So far as I understand jour idea, I think you 
are perfectly correct in the impression you have 
received, as explained in your note. 

0, Mrs. Stowe, slavery is an awful system ! It 
takes man as God made him; it demolishes him, 
and then mis-creates him, or perhaps I should 
say mal-creates him ! 

Wishing you good health and good success in 
your arduous work, 

I am yours, respectfully, 

J. W. C. Pennington. 

People of intelligence, who have had the 
care of slaves, have often made this remark 
to the writer: “ They are a singular whim¬ 
sical people; you can do a great deal more 
with them, by humoring some of their prej¬ 
udices, than by bestowing on them the 
most substantial favors.” On inquiring 
what these prejudices were, the reply would 
be, u They like to have their weddings ele¬ 
gantly celebrated, and to have a good deal 
of notice taken of their funerals, and to 
give and go to parties dressed and appear¬ 
ing like white people ; and they will often 
put up with material inconveniences, and 
suffer themselves to be worked very hard, 
if they are humored in these respects.” 

Can any one think of this without com¬ 
passion ? Poor souls ! willing to bear with 
so much for simply this slight acknowledg¬ 
ment of their common humanity. To honor 
their weddings and funerals is, in some sort, 
acknowledging that they are human, and 
therefore they prize it. Hence we see the 
reason of the passionate attachment which 
often exists in a faithful slave to a good 
master. It is, in fact, a transfer of his 
identity to his master. A stern law and an 
unchristian public sentiment has taken away 
his birthright of humanity, erased his name 
from the catalogue of men, and made him 
an anomalous creature — neither man nor 
brute. When a kind master recognizes his 
humanity, and treats him as a humble com¬ 
panion and a friend, there is no end to 
the devotion and gratitude which he thus 
excites. He is to the slave a deliverer and 
a saviour from the curse which lies on his 
hapless race. Deprived of all legal rights 
and privileges, all opportunity or hope of 
personal advancement or honor, he transfers, 
as it were, hi3 whole existence into his mas¬ 
ter’s, and appropriates his rights, his position, 
his honor, as his own; and thus enjoys a 
kind of reflected sense of what it might be 
to be a man himself. Hence it is that the 
appeal to the more generous part of the 
negro character is seldom made in yain. 

An acquaintance of the writer was mar- 
vied to a gentleman in Louisiana, who was 
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the proprietor of some eight hundred slaves. 
He, of course, had a large train of servants 
in his domestic establishment. When about 
to enter upon her duties, she was warned 
that the servants were all so thievish that 
she would be under the necessity, in com¬ 
mon with all other housekeepers, of keep¬ 
ing everything under lock and key. Sim. 
however, announced her intention of train¬ 
ing her servants in such a manner as to 
make this unnecessary. Her ideas were 
ridiculed as chimerical, but she resolved to' 
carry them into practice. The course she 
pursued was as follows : She called all the 
family servants together; told them that it 
would be a great burden and restraint upon 
her to be obliged to keep everything locked 
from them; that she had heard that they 
were not at all to be trusted, but that she could 
not help hoping that they were much better 
than they had been- represented. She told 
them that she should provide abundantly for 
all their wants, and then that she should leave 
her stores unlocked, and trust to their honor. 

The idea that they were supposed capable 
of having any honor struck a new chord at 
once in every heart. The servants appeared 
most grateful for the trust, and there was 
much public spirit excited, the older and 
graver ones exerting themselves to watch 
over the children, that nothing might be done 
to destroy this new-found treasure of honor. 

At last, however, the lady discovered 
that some depredations had been made on 
her cake by some of thg juvenile part of the 
establishment; she, therefore, convened all 
the servants, and stated the fact to them. She 
remarked that it was not on account of the 
value of the cake that she felt annoyed, but 
that they must be sensible that it would not 
be pleasant for her to have it indiscriminately 
fingered and handled, and that, therefore, 
she should set some cake out upon a table, 
or some convenient place, and beg that all 
those who were disposed to take it would go 
there and help themselves, and allow the 
rest to remain undisturbed in the closet 
She states that the cake stood upon the 
table and dried, without a morsel of it being 
touched, and that she never afterwards had 
any trouble in this respect 

A little time after, a new carriage was 
bought, and one night the leather boot of it 
was found to be missing. Before her hus¬ 
band had time to take any steps on the sub¬ 
ject, the servants of the family called a 
convention among themselves, and instituted 
an inquiry into the offence. The boot was 
found and promptly restored, though they 
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•would not reveal to their master and mis¬ 
tress the‘name of the offender. 

One other anecdote which this lady re¬ 
lated illustrates that peculiar devotion of a 
slave to a good master, to which allusion 
has been made. Her husband met with his 
death by a sudden and melancholy accident. 
He had a personal attendant and confiden¬ 
tial servant who had grown up with him 
from childhood. This servant was so over¬ 
whelmed with grief as to be almost stupefied. 
On the day of the funeral H brother of his 
deceased master inquired of him if he had 
performed a certain commission for his mis¬ 
tress. The servant said that he had forgotten 
it. Not perceiving his feelings at the mo¬ 
ment, the gentleman replied, “lam surprised 
that you should neglect any command of 
your mistress! when she is in such afflic¬ 
tion.” 

This remark was the last drop in the full 
cup. The poor fellow fell to the ground 
entirely insensible, and the family were 
obliged to spend nearly two hours employ¬ 
ing various means to restore his vitality. 
The physician accounted for his situation 
by saying that there had been such a rush 
of all the blood in the body towards the 
heart, that there was actual danger of a 
rupture of that organ,— a literal death by 
a broken heart. 

Some thoughts may be suggested by Miss 
Ophelia’s conscientious but unsuccessful 
efforts in the education of Topsy. 

Society has yet need of a great deal of 
enlightening as to the means of restoring 
the vicious and degraded to virtue. 

It has been erroneously supposed that with 
brutal and degraded natures only coarse and 
brutal measures could avail; and yet it has 
been found, by those who have most experi¬ 
ence, that their success with this class of 
society has been just in proportion to the 
delicacy and kindliness with which they 
have treated them. 

Lord Shaftsbury, who has won so honor¬ 
able a fame by his benevolent interest in the 
efforts made for the degraded lower classes 
of his own land, says, in a recent letter to 
the author : 

You are right about Topsy; our ragged schools 
will afford you many instances of poor children, 
hardened by kicks, insults and neglect, moved to 
tears and docility by the first word of kindness. 
It opens new feelings, develops, as it were, a new 
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nature, and brings the wretched outcast into the 
family of man. 

Recent efforts which have been made 
among unfortunate females in some of the 
worst districts of New York show the same 
thing. What is it that rankles deepest in 
the breast of fallen woman, that makes her 
so hopeless and irreclaimable'? It is that 
burning consciousness of degradation which 
stings worse than cold or hunger, and makes 
her shrink from the face of the missionary 
and the philanthropist. They who have vis¬ 
ited these haunts of despair and wretchedness 
have learned that they must touch gently 
the shattered harp of the human soul, if 
they would string it again to divine music ; 
that they must encourage self-respect, and 
hope, and sense of character, or the bonds 
of death can never be broken. 

Let us examine the gospel of Christ, and 
see on what principles its appeals are con¬ 
structed. Of what nature are those motives 
which have melted our hearts and renewed ♦ 
our wills ? Are they not appeals to the 
most generous and noble instincts of our na¬ 
ture 7 Are we not told of One fairer than 
the sons of men,— One reigning in immor¬ 
tal glory, who loved us so that he could 
bear pain, and want, and shame, and death 
itself, for our sake 7 

When Christ speaks to the soul, does he 
crush one of its nobler faculties 7 Does he 
taunt us with our degradation, our selfish¬ 
ness, our nanwness of view, and feeble¬ 
ness of intellect, compared with his own? 
Is it not true that he not only saves us 
from our sins, but saves us in a way most 
considerate, most tender, most regardful of 
our feelings and sufferings 7 Hoes not the 
Bible tell us that, in order to fulfil his office 
of Redeemer the more perfectly, he took 
upon him the condition of humanity, and 
endured the pains, and wants, and tempta¬ 
tions of a mortal existence, that he might 
be to us a sympathizing, appreciating friend, 

“ touched with the feeling of our infirm¬ 
ities,” and cheering us gently on in the 
hard path of returning virtue 7 

0, when shall we, who have received so 
much of Jesus Christ, learn to repay it in 
acts of kindness to our poor brethren? 
When shall we be Christ-like, and not man¬ 
like, in our efforts to reclaim the fallen and 
wandering ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE QUAKERS. 

The writer’s sketch of the character of 
this people has been drawn from personal 
observation. There are several settlements 
of these people in Ohio, and the manner of 
living, the tone of sentiment, and the habits 
of life, as represented in her book, are not at 
all exaggerated. 

These settlements have always been 
refuges for the oppressed and outlawed 
slave. The character of Rachel Halliday 
was a real one, but she has passed away 
to her reward. Simeon Halliday, calmly 
risking fine and imprisonment for his love 
to God and man, has had in this country 
many counterparts among the sect. 

The writer had in mind, at the time of 
writing, the scenes in the trial of Thomas 
Garret, of Wilmington, Delaware, for the 
crime of hiring a hack to convey a mother 
and four children from Newcastle jail to 
Wilmington, a distance of five miles. 

The writer has received the facts in this 
case in a letter from John Garret himself, 
from which some extracts will be made : 

Wilmington, Delaware, 
ls2 month 18 th, 1853. 

My Dear Friend, 

Harriet Beecher Stowe : I have this day received 
a request from Charles K. Whipple, of Boston, to 
furnish thee with a statement, authentic and 
circumstantial, of the trouble and losses which 
have been brought upon myself and others of my 
friends from the aid we had rendered to fugitive 
slaves, in order, if thought of sufficient importance, 
to be published in a work thee is now preparing 
for the press. 

I will now endeavor to give thee a statement of 
what John Hunn and myself suffered by aiding a 
family of slaves, a few years since. I will give 
the facts as they occurred, and thee may condense 
and publish so much as thee may think useful in 
thy work, and no more : 

“ In the 12th month, year 1846, a family, con¬ 
sisting of Samuel Hawkins, a freeman, his wife 
Emeline, and six children, who were afterwards 
proved slaves, stopped at the house of a friend 
named John Hunn, near Middletown, in this state, 
in the evening about sunset, to procure food and 
lodging for the night. They were seen by some 
of Hunn’s pro-slavery neighbors, who soon came 
with a constable, and had them taken before a 
magistrate. Hunn had left the slaves in his 
kitchen when he went to the village of Middle- 
town, half a mile distant. When the officer 
came with a warrant for them, he met Hunn at 
the kitchen door, and asked for the blacks ; Hunn, 
with truth, said he did not know where they 
were. Hunn’s wife, thinking they would be 
safer, had sent them up stairs during his absence, 
•where they were found. Hunn made no resistance, 
and they were taken before the magistrate, and 
from his office direct to Newcastle jail, where they 
arrived about one o’clock on 7th day morning. 


The sheriff and his daughter, being kind, hu¬ 
mane people, inquired of Hawkins and wife the 
facts of their case ; and his daughter wrote to a 
lady here, to request me to go to Newcastle and 
inquire into the case, as her father and self really 
believed they were most of them, if not all, en¬ 
titled to their freedom . Next morning I went to 
Newcastle: had the family of colored people 
brought into the parlor, and the sheriff and myself 
came to the conclusion that the parents and four 
youngest children were by law entitled to their 
freedom. I prevailed on the sheriff to show me 
the commitment of the magistrate, which I found 
was defective, and not in due form according to 
law. I procured a copy and handed it to a lawyer. 
He pronounced the commitment irregular, and 
agreed to go next morning to Newcastle and have 
the whole family taken before Judge Booth, Chief 
Justice of the state, by habeas corpus , when the fol¬ 
lowing admission was made by Samuel Hawkins 
and wife : They admitted that the two eldest boys 
were held by one Charles Glaudin, of Queen Anne 
County, Maryland, as slaves; that after the birth 
of these two children, Elizabeth Turner, also of 
Queen Anne, the mistress of their mother, had set 
her free, and permitted her to go and live with her 
husband, near twenty miles from her residence, 
after which the four youngest children were born; 
that her mistress during all that time, eleven or 
twelve years, had never contributed one dollar to 
their support, or come to see them. After examining 
the commitment in their case, and consulting with 
my attorney, the judge set the whole family at 
liberty. The day was wet and cold ; one of the 
children, three years old, was a cripple from white 
swelling, and could not walk a step; another, eleven 
months old, at the breast; and the parents being 
desirous of getting to Wilmington, five miles dis¬ 
tant, I asked the judge if there would be any risk 
or impropriety in my hiring a conveyance for the 
mother and four young children to Wilmington. 
His reply, in the presence of the sheriff and my at¬ 
torney, was there would not be any. I then re¬ 
quested the sheriff to procure a hack to take them 
over to Wilmington.” 

The whole family escaped. John Hunn 
and John Garret were brought up to trial 
for having practically fulfilled those words 
of Christ which read, “ I was a stranger 
and ye took me in, I was sick and in prison 
and ye came unto me.” For John Hunn’s 
part of this crime, he was fined two thousand 
five hundred dollars, and John Garret was 
fined five thousand four hundred. Three 
thousand five hundred of this was the fine 
for hiring a hack for them, and one thousand 
nine hundred was assessed on him as the 
value of the slaves ! Our European friends 
will infer from tliis that it costs something 
to obey Christ in America, as well as in 
Europe. 

After John Garret’s trial was over, and 
this heavy judgment had been given against 
him, he calmly rose in the court-room, and 
requested leave to address a few words to 
the court and audience. 

Leave being granted, he spoke as follows: 
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I have a few words which I wish to address to 
the Court, jury and prosecutors, in the several 
suits that have' been brought against me during 
the sittings of this court, in order to determine 
the amount of penalty I must pay for doing 
what iny feelings prompted me to do as a lawful 
and meritorious act; a simple act of humanity and 
justice, as I believed, to eight of that oppressed 
race, the people of color, whom I found in the 
Newcastle jail, in the 12th month, 1845. I will 
now endeavor to state the facts of those cases, for 
your consideration and reflection after you return 
home to your families and friends. You will then 
have time to ponder on what has transpired here 
since the sitting of this court, and I believe that 
your verdict will then be unanimous, that the law 
of the United States, as explained by our vener¬ 
able judge, when compared with the act committed 
by me, was cruel and oppressive, and needs re¬ 
modelling. 

Here follows a very brief and clear state¬ 
ment of the facts in the case, of which the 
reader is already apprized. 

After showing conclusively that he had 
no reason to suppose the family to be slaves, 
and that they had all been discharged by 
the judge, he nobly adds the following 
words : 

Had I believed every one of them to be slaves, 
I should have done the same thing . I should have 
done violence to my convictions of duty, had I 
not made use of all the lawful means in my 
ower to liberate those people, and assist them to 
ecome men and women, rather, than leave them 
in the condition of chattels personal. 

I am called an Abolitionist; once a name of re¬ 
proach, but one I have ever been proucWn be con¬ 
sidered worthy of being called. For the last 
twenty-five years I have been engaged in the 
cause of this despised and much-injured race, and 
consider *their cause worth suffering for; but, 
owing to a multiplicity of other engagements, I 
could not devote so much of my time and mind to 
their cause as I otherwise should have done. 

The impositions and persecutions practised on 
those unoffending and innocent brethren are ex¬ 
treme beyond endurance. I am now placed in a 
situation in which I have not so much to claim my 
attention as formerly ; and I now pledge myself, in 
the presence of this assembly, to use all lawful 
and honorable means to lessen the burdens of this 
oppressed people, and endeavor, according to ability 
furnished, to burst their chains asunder, and set 
them free ; not relaxing my efforts on their behalf 
while blessed with health, and a slave remains to 
tread the soil of the state of my adoption,— 
Delaware. 

After mature reflection, I can assure this as¬ 
sembly it is my opinion at this time that the ver¬ 
dicts you have given the prosecutors against John 
Hunn and myself, within the past few days, will 
have a tendency to raise * a spirit of inquiry 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
respecting this monster evil (slavery), in many 
minds that have not heretofore investigated the 
subject. The reports of those trials will be pub¬ 
lished by editors from Maine to Texas and the far 
West; and what must be the effect produced! 
It will, no doubt, add hundreds, perhaps thou¬ 
sands, to the present large and rapidly increasing 


army of abolitionists. The injury is great to us 
who are the immediate sufferers by your verdict; 
but I believe the verdicts you have given against 
us within the last few days will have a powerful 
effect in bringing about the abolition of slavery in 
this country, this land of boasted freedom, where 
not only the slave is fettered at the South by his 
lordly master, but the white man at the North is 
bound as in chains to do the bidding of his South¬ 
ern masters. 

In his letter to the writer John Garret 
adds, that after this speech a young man who 
had served as juryman came across the room, 
and taking him by the hand, said: 

11 Old gentleman, I believe every state¬ 
ment that you have made. I came from home 
prejudiced against you, and I now acknowl¬ 
edge that I have helped to do you injus¬ 
tice.” 

Thus calmly and simply did this Quaker 
confess Christ before men, according as it is 
written of them of old, —“ He esteemed.the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than all 
the treasures of Egypt.” 

Christ has said, “ 'Wliosoever shall be 
ashamed of me and my words, of him shall 
the Son of Man be ashamed.” In our days 
it is not customary to be ashamed of Christ 
personally, but of his words many are 
ashamed. But when they meet Him in 
judgment they will have cause to remember 
them; for heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but His word shall not pass away. 


Another case of the same kind is of a 
more affecting character. 

Richard Dillingham was the son of a 
respectable Quaker family in Morrow 
County, Ohio. His pious mother brought 
him up in the full belief of the doctrine of 
St. John, that the love of God and the love 
of man arc inseparable. He was diligently 
taught in such theological notions as are 
implied in such passages as these: “ Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, because he 
laid down his life for us ; and we ought also 
to lay down our lives for the brethren. — 
But whoso hath this world's goods and seeth 
his brother have need and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him ? — My little children, 
let us not love in word and in tongue, but 
in deed and in truth.” 

In accordance with these precepts, Richard 
Dillingham, in early manhood, was found in 
Cincinnati teaching the colored people, and 
visiting in the prisons and doing what in him 
lay to 11 love in deed and in truth.” 

Some unfortunate families among the 
colored people had dear friends who were 
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slaves in Nashville, Tennessee. Richard 
was so interested in their story, that when 
he went into Tennessee he was actually 
taken up and caught in the very fact of 
helping certain poor people to escape to 
their friends. 

He was seized and thrown into prison. 
In the language of this world he was im¬ 
prisoned as a “negro-stealer.” His own 
account is given in the following letter to 
his parents: 

Nashville Jail , 12 th mo. 15th, 1849. 

Dear Parents : I presume you have heard of my 
arrest and imprisonment in the Nashville jail, 
under a charge of aiding in an attempted escape 
of slaves from the city of Nashville, on the 5th 
inst. I was arrested by M. D. Maddox (district 
constable), aided by Frederick Marshal, watch¬ 
man at the Nashville Inn, and the bridge-keeper, 
at the bridge across the Cumberland river. When 
they arrested me, I had rode up to the bridge on 
horsebaek and paid the toll for myself and for the 
hack to pass over, in which three colored persons, 
who were said to be slaves, were found by the 
men who arrested me. The driver of the hack 
(who is a free colored man of this city), and the 
persons in the haek, were also arrested ; and after 
being taken to the Nashville Inn and searched, we 
were all taken to jail. *My arrest took place about 
eleven o’clock at night. 

In another letter he says : 

At the bridge, Maddox said tome, {< You are just 
the man we wanted. We will make an example of 
you.” As soon as we were safe in the bar-room of 
the inn, Maddox took a candle and looked me in the 
face, to see if he could recognize my countenance : 
and looking intently at me a few moments, he said, 
“ Well, you are too good-looking a young man to 
be engaged in such an affair as this.” The by¬ 
standers asked me several questions, to which I 
replied that under the present circumstances I 
would rather be excused from answering any ques¬ 
tions relating to my ease; upon which they 
desisted from further inquiry. Some threats and 
malieious wishes were uttered against me by the 
ruffian part of the assembly, being about twenty- 
five persons. I was put in a cell which had six 
persons in it, and I can assure thee that they were 
very far from being agreeable companions to me, 
although they were kind. But thou knows that I 
do not relish cursing and swearing, and worst of 
all loathsome and obscene blasphemy ; and of 
such was most of the conversation of my prison 
mates when I was first put in here. The jailers 
are kind enough to me, but the jail is so con¬ 
structed that it eannot be warmed, and we have 
to either warm ourselves by walking in our eell, 
which is twelve by fifteen feet, or by lying in bed. 
I went out to my trial on the 16th of last month, 
and put it off till the next term of the court, 
which will be commenced on the second of next 
4th month. I put it off on the ground of excite¬ 
ment. 

Dear brother, I have no hopes of getting clear 
of being convicted and sentenced to the peniten¬ 
tiary ; but do not think that I am without comfort 
in my afflictions, for I assure thee that I have 
many reflections that give me sweet consolation in 
the midst of my grief. I have a clear conscience 


before my God, whieh is my greatest comfort and 
support through all my troubles and afflictions. 
An approving conscience none can know but those 
who enjoy it. It nerves us in the hour of trial to 
bear our sufferings with fortitude, and even with 
cheerfulness. The greatest affliction I have is the 
reflection of the sorrow and anxiety my friends will 
have to endure on my account. But I can assure 
thee, brother, that with the exception of this reflec¬ 
tion, I am far, very far, from being one of the most 
miserable of men. Nay, to the contrary, I am not 
terrified at the prospect before me, though I am 
grieved about it; but all have enough to grieve 
about in this unfriendly wilderness of sin and woo. 
My hopes are not fixed in this world, and there¬ 
fore I have a source of consolation that will never 
fail me, so long as I slight not the offers of mercy, 
comfort and peaee, whieh my blessed Saviour con¬ 
stantly privileges me with. 

One souree of almost constant annoyance to my 
feelings is the profanity and vulgarity, and the 
bad, disagreeable temper, of two or three fellow- 
risoners of my eell. They show me considerable 
indness and respect; but they cannot do other¬ 
wise, when treated with the civility and kindness 
with which I treat them. If it be my fate to go 
to the penitentiary for eight or ten years, I can, I 
believe, meet my doom without shedding'a tear. 
I have not yet shed a tear, though there may be 
many in store. My bail-bonds were set at seven 
thousand dollars. If I should be bailed out, 
I should return to my trial, unless my security 
were rich, and did not wish me to return ; for 1 
am Richard yet , although I am in the prison of my 
enemy, and will not flinch from what I believe to 
be right and honorable. These are the principles' 
which, in carrying out, have lodged me here ; for 
there was a time, at my arrest, that I might have, 
in all probability, escaped the police, but it would 
have subjected those who were arrested with 
me to punishment, perhaps even to death, in 
order to find out who I wa3, and if they had not 
told more than they could have done in truth, they 
would probably have been punished without 
merey ; and I am determined no one sflall suffer 
for me. I am now a prisoner, but those who were 
arrested with me are all at liberty, and I believe 
without whipping. I now stand alone before the 
Commonwealth of Tennessee to answer for the 
affair. Tell my friends I am in the midst of con¬ 
solation here. 

Richard was engaged to a young lady of 
amiable disposition and fine mental endow¬ 
ments. 

To her he thus writes: 

0, dearest! Canst thou upbraid me? canst 
thou call it crime ? wouldst thou call it crime, or 
couldst thou upbraid me, for rescuing, or attempt¬ 
ing to reseue, thy father, mother, or brother and 
sister, or even friends, from a captivity among a 
cruel race of oppressors ? 0, couldst thou only see 
what I have seen, and hear what I have heard, of 
the sad, vexatious, degrading, and soul-trying 
situation of as noble minds as ever the Anglo- 
Saxon race were possessed of, mourning in vain 
for that universal heaven-born boon of freedom, 
which an all-wise and beneficent Creator has 
designed for all, thou couldst not censure, but 
wouldst deeply sympathize with me ! Take all 
these things into consideration, and the thousands 
of poor mortals who are dragging out far more 
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miserable lives than mine will be, even at ten 
years in the penitentiary, and thou wilt not look 
upon my fate with so much horror as thou would 
at first thought. 

In another letter he adds : 

I have happy hours here, and I should not be 
miserable if I could only know you were not sor¬ 
rowing for me at home. It -would give me more 
satisfaction to hear that yoirwere not grieving 
about me than anything else. 

The nearer I live to the principle of the com¬ 
mandment, “ Love thy neighbor as thyself,” the 
more enjoyment I have of this life. None can 
know the enjoyments that flow from feelings of 
good will towards our fellow-beings, both friends 
and enemies, but those who cultivate them. Even 
in my prison-cell I may be happy, if I will. For 
the Christian’s consolation cannot be shut out from 
him by enemies or iron gates. 

In another letter to the lady before al¬ 
luded to he says: 

By what I am able to learn, I believe thy 
“ Richard” has not fallen altogether unlamented ; 
and the satisfaction it gives me is sufficient to 
make my prison life more pleasant and desirable 
than even a life of liberty without the esteem and 
respect of my friends. But it gives bitterness to 
the cup of my afflictions to think that my dear 
friends and relatives have to suffer such grief and 
sorrow for me. 

****** 

Though persecution ever so severe be my lot, 
yet I will not allow my indignation ever to ripen 
into revenge even against my bitterest enemies ; 
for there will be a time when all things must be 
revealed before Him who has said “ Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay.” Yes, my heart shall ever 
glow with love for my poor fellow-mortals, who 
are hastening rapidly on to their final destination 
—the awful tomb and the solemn judgment. 

Perhaps it will give thee some consolation for 
me to tell thee that I believe there is a consider¬ 
able sympathy existing in the minds of some of 
the better portion of the citizens here, which may 
be of some benefit to me. But all that can be 
done in my behalf will still leave my case a sad 
one. Think not, however, that it is all loss to 
me, for by my calamity I have learned many good 
and useful lessons, which I hope may yet prove 
both temporal and spiritual blessings to me. 

“ Behind a frowning providence 
lie hides a smiling face.” 

Therefore I hope thou and my dear distressed 
parents will be somewhat comforted about me, for 
I know you regard my spiritual welfare far more 
than anything else. 

In his next letter to the same friend he 
says: 

Since I wrote my last, I have had a severe 
moral conflict, in which 1 beliove the right con¬ 
quered, and has completely gained the ascendency. 
The matter was this : A man with whom I have 
become acquainted since my imprisonment offered 
to bail me out and let me stay away from my 
trial, and pay the bail-bonds for me, and was very 
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anxious to do it. [Here he mentions that the 
funds held by this individual had been -placed in 
his hands by a person who obtained them by dis¬ 
honest means.] But having learned the above 
facts, which he in confidence made known to me, 

I declined accepting his offer, giving him my rea¬ 
sons in full. The matter rests With him, my 
attorneys and myself. My attorneys do not know 
who he is, but, with his permission, I in confi¬ 
dence informed them of the nature of the case, 
after I came to a conclusion upon the subject, and 
had determined not to accept the offer; which 
was approved by them. I also had an offer of 
iron saws and files and other tools by w hich I 
could break jail; but I refused them also, as I do 
not wish to pursue any such underhanded course to 
extricate myself from my present difficulties ; for 
wdien I leave Tennessee — if I ever do — I am 
determined to leave it a free man. Thou need not 
fear that I shall ever stoop to dishonorable means 
to avoid my severe impending fate. When I meet 
thee again I want to meet thee with a clear con¬ 
science, and a character unspotted by disgrace. 

In another place he says, in view of his 
nearly approaching trial: 

0 dear parents ! The principles of love for my 
fellow-beings which you have instilled into my 
mind are some of the greatest consolations I have 
in my imprisonment, and they give me resignation 
to bear whatever may be inflicted upon me without 
feeling any malice or bitterness toward my vigi- c 
lant prosecutors. If they show me. mercy, it will 
be accepted by me with gratitude ; but if they do 
not, I will endeavor to bear whatever they may 
inflict with Christian fortitude and resignation, 
and try not to murmur at my lot; but it is hard 
to obey the commandment, “ Love your enemies.” 

The clay of his trial at length came. 

His youth, his engaging manners, frank 
address, and invariable gentleness to all who 
approached him, had won many friends, and 
the trial excited much interest. 

His mother and her brother, Asa Williams, went 
a distance of seven hundred and fifty miles to at¬ 
tend his trial. They carried with them a certifi¬ 
cate of his character, drawn up by Dr. Brisbane, 
and numerously signed by his friends and ac¬ 
quaintances, and officially countersigned by civil 
officers. This was done at the suggestion of his 
counsel, and exhibited by them in court. When 
brought to the bar it is said that “ his demeanor 
was calm, dignified and manly.” His mother sat 
by his side. The prosecuting attorney waived his 
plea, and left the ground clear for Richard’s 
counsel. Their defence was eloquent and pa¬ 
thetic. After they closed, Richard rose, and in 
a calm and dignified manner spoke extempora¬ 
neously as follows: 

“ By the kind permission of the Court, for 
which I am sincerely thankful, I avail myself of 
the privilege of adding a few words to the remarks 
already made by my counsel. And although I 
stand, by my own confession, as a criminal in the 
eyes of your violated laws, yet I feel confident 
that I am addressing those who have hearts to* 
feel; and in meting out the punishment that I am 
about to suffer I hope you will be lenient, for it 
is a new situation in which I am placed. Never 
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before, in the whole course of my life, have I been 
charged with a dishonest act. And from my 
childhood kind parents, whose names I deeply 
reverence, have instilled into my mind a desire to 
be virtuous and honorable ; and it has ever been 
my aim so to conduct myself as to merit the con¬ 
fidence and esteem of my fellow-men. But, gen¬ 
tlemen, I have violated your laws. This offence I 
did commit; and I now stand before you, to my 
sorrow and regret, as a criminal. But I was 
prompted to it by feelings of humanity. It has 
been suspected, as I was informed, that I am 
leagued with a fraternity who are combined for 
the purpose of committing sueh offences as the 
one with which I am charged. But, gentlemen, 
the impression is false. I alone am guilty, I 
alone committed the offence, and I alone must 
suffer the penalty. My parents, my friends, my 
relatives, are as innocent of any participation in 
or knowledge of my offenee as the babe unborn. 
My parents are still living, * though advanced in 
years, and, in the course of nature, a few more 
years will terminate their earthly existence. In 
their old age and infirmity they will need a stay 
and protection ; and if you can, consistently with 
your ideas of justice, make my term of imprison¬ 
ment a short one, you will receive the lasting 
gratitude of a son who reverences his parents, and 
the prayers and blessings of an aged father and 
mother who love their child.” 

A great deal of sensation now appeared in the 
court-room, and most of the jury are said to have 
• wept. They retired for a few moments, and 
returned a verdict for three years imprisonment 
in the penitentiary. 

The Nashville Daily Gazette of April 13, 1840, 
contains the following notice : 

“ TIIE KIDNAPPING CASE. 

“Richard Dillingham, who was arrested on the 
5th day of December last, having in his possession 
three slaves whom he intended to convey with him 
to a free state, was arraigned yesterday and tried 
in the Criminal Court. The prisoner confessed his 
guilt, and made a short speech in palliation of his 
'offence. lie avowed that the act was undertaken 
by himself without instigation from any source, 
and he alone was responsible for the error into 
whieh his education had led him. lie had, he 
said, no other motive than the good of the slaves, 
and did not expeet to claim any advantage by 
freeing them. lie was sentenced to three years 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, the least time 
the law allows for the offenee committed. Mr. 
Dillingham is a Quaker from Ohio, and has been 
a teacher in that state. He belongs to a respect¬ 
able family, and he is not without the sympathy 
of those who attended the trial. It was a fool¬ 
hardy enterprise in which he embarked, and 
dearly has he paid for his rashness.” 

His mother, before leaving Nashville, visited 
the governor, and had an interview with him in 
regard to pardoning her son. He gave her some 
encouragement, but thought she had better post¬ 
pone her petition for the present. After the lapse 
of several months, she wrote to him about it; but 
he seemed to have changed his mind, as the fol¬ 
lowing letter will show : 

‘ ‘ Nash vilie, A ugust 29, 1849. 

“ Dear Madam : Your letter of the 6th of the 
7th mb. was received, and would have been noticed 


earlier but for my absence from home. Your 
solicitude for your son is natural, and it would bo 
gratifying to be able to reward it by releasing him, 
if it were in my power. But the offence for 
whieh he is suffering was clearly made ont, and 
its tendency here is very hurtful to our rights, 
and our peace as a people. He is doomed to the 
shortest period known to our statute. And, at all 
events, I could not interfere with his case for 
some time to come ;.and, to be frank with you, I do 
not see how his time can be lessened at all. But 
my term of office will expire soon, and the gov¬ 
ernor elect, Gen. William Trousdale, will take my 
place. To him you will make any future appeal. 

“ Yours, &e. » N. L. Brown.’’ 

The warden of the penitentiary, John McIn¬ 
tosh, was much prejudiced against him. He 
thought the sentence was too light, and, being of 
a stern bearing, Richard had not much to expeet 
from his kindness. But the same sterling integrity 
and ingenuousness whieh had ever, under all cir¬ 
cumstances, marked his conduct, soon wrought a 
change in the minds of his keepers, and of his 
enemies generally. He became a favorite with 
McIntosh, and some of the guard. According to 
the rules of the prison, he was not allowed to 
write oftener than once in three months, and what 
he wrote had, of course, to be inspected by the 
warden. 

He was at first put to sawing and scrub¬ 
bing rock; but, as the delicacy of his frame 
unfitted him for such labors, and the spotless 
sanctity of his life won the reverence of his 
jailers, he was soon promoted to be steward 
of the prison hospital. In a letter to a 
friend he thus announces this change in his 
situation: 

I suppose thou art, ere this time, informed of 
the change in my situation, having been placed 
in the hospital of the penitentiary as steward. . . 
I feel but poorly qualified to fill the situation they 
have, assigned me, but will try to do the best I 

can.I enjoy the comforts of a good fire 

and a warm room, and am allowed to sit up 
evenings and read, whieh I prize as a great priv¬ 
ilege.I have now been here nearly nine 

months, and have twenty-seven more to stay. It 
seems to me a long time in prospect. I try to be 
as patient as I can, but sometimes I get low- 
spirited. I throw off the thoughts of home and 
friends as much as possible ; for, when indulged 
in, they only increase my melancholy feelings. 
And what Avounds my feelings most is the reflec¬ 
tion of what you all suffer of grief and anxiety 
for me. Cease to grieve for me, for I am un- 
Avorthy of it; and it only causes pain for you, 


without aA'ailing aught for me.As ever, 

thine in the bonds of affection, R. D. 


He had been in prison little more than a 
year when the cholera invaded Nfishville, 
and broke out among the inmates ; Richard 
was up day and night in attendance on 
the sick, his disinterested and sympathetic 
nature leading him to labors to which his 
delicate constitution, impaired by confine¬ 
ment. was altogether inadequate. 


* E. D.’s father survived him only a few months. 
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« Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, grief and pain, by turns dismayed, 

The youthful champion stood : at his control 

Despair and anguish fled the trembling soul, 

Comfort came down the dying wretch to raise, 

And his last faltering accents whispered praise.” 

Worn with these labors, the gentle, patient 
lover of God and of his brother, sank at last 
overwearied, and passed peacefully away 
to a world where all are lovely and loving. 

Though his correspondence with her he 
most loved was interrupted, from his unwil¬ 
lingness to subject his letters to the sur¬ 
veillance of the warden, yet a note reached 
her, conveyed through the hands of a pris¬ 
oner whose time was out. In this letter, 
the 'last which any earthly friend ever re¬ 
ceived, he says: 

I ofttimes, yea, all times, think of thee ; — if I 
did not, I should cease to exist. 

What must that system be which makes 
it necessary to imprison with convicted 
felons a man like this, because he loves his 
brother man “ not wisely but too well ” ? 

On his death Whittier wrote the follow¬ 
ing: 

“ Si crucem libenter portes, te portabit.”— Imit. Christ. 

“ The Cross, if freely borne, shall bo 
No burthen, but support, to thee.” 

So, moved of old time for our sake, 

The holy man of Kempcn spake. 

Thou brave and true one, upon whom 
Was laid the Cross of Martyrdom, 

How didst thou, in thy faithful youth, 

Bear witness to this blessed truth ! 

Thy cross of suffering and of shame 
A staff within thy hands became ; — 

In paths, where Faith alone could see 
The Master’s steps, upholding thee. 

Thine was the seed-time : God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown ; 

Beyond our vision, weak and dim, 

The harvest-time is hid with Him. 

Yet, unforgotten where it lies, 

That seed of generous sacrifice. 

Though seeming on the desert cast, 

Shall rise with bloom and fruit at last. 

J. G. Whittier. 

Amesbury , Second mo. 18th, 1832. 


CHAPTER XIY. 

THE SPIRIT OF ST. CLARE. 

TnE general tone of the press and of the 
community in the slave states, so far as it 
has been made known at the North, has 
been loudly condemnatory of the representa¬ 
tions of “Unde Tom’s Cabin.” Still, it 
would be unjust to the character of the South 
to refuse to acknowledge that she has many 


sons with candor enough to perceive, and 
courage enough to avow, the evils of her 
“peculiar institutions.” The manly inde¬ 
pendence exhibited by these men, in com¬ 
munities where popular sentiment rules des¬ 
potically, either by law or in spite of law, 
should be duly honored. The sympathy 
of such minds as these is a high encourage¬ 
ment to philanthropic effort. 

The author inserts a few testimonials 
from Southern men, not without some pride 
in being thus kindly judged by those who 
might have been naturally expected to read 
her book with prejudice against it. 

The Jefferson Inquirer , published at 
Jefferson City, Missouri, Oct. 23, 1852, 
contains the following communication : 

UNCLE tom’s CABIN. 

I have lately read this celebrated book, which, 
perhaps, has gone through more editions, and 
been sold in greater numbers, than any work from 
the American press, in the same length of time. 
It is a work of high literary finish, and its sev¬ 
eral characters are drawn with great power and 
truthfulness, although, like the characters inmost 
novels and works of fiction, in some instances too 
highly colored. There is no attack on slave-hold¬ 
ers as such, but, on the contrary, many of them 
are represented as highly noble, generous, humane 
and benevolent. Nor is there any attack upon 
them as a class. It sets forth many of the evils 
of slavery, as an institution established by law , but 
without charging these evils on those who hold 
the slaves, and seems fully to appreciate the diffi¬ 
culties in finding a remedy. Its effect upon the 
slave-holder is to make him a kinder and better 
master; to which none can object. This is said 
without any intention to endorse everything con¬ 
tained in the book, or, indeed, in any novel, or 
work of fiction. But, if I mistake not, there are 
few, excepting those who are greaily prejudiced, 
that will rise from a perusal of the book without 
being a truer and better Christian, and a more 
humane and benevolent man. As a slave-holder, 
I do not feel the least aggrieved. How Mrs. 
Stowe, the authoress, has obtained her extremely 
accurate knowledge of the negroes, their charac¬ 
ter, dialect, habits, &c., is beyond my comprehen¬ 
sion, as she never resided — as appears from the 
preface — in a slave state, or among slaves or 
negroes. But they are certainly admirably delin¬ 
eated. The book is highly interesting and amus¬ 
ing, and will afford a rich treat to its reader. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

The opinion of the editor himself is given 
in these words: 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 

"Well, like a good portion of “the world and 
the rest of mankind,” we have read the book of 
Mrs. Stowe bearing the above title. 

From numerous statements, newspaper para¬ 
graphs and rumors, we supposed the book was all 
that fanaticism and heresy could invent, and were 
therefore greatly prejudiced against it. But, on 
reading it, we cannot refrain from saying that it 
is a work of more than ordinary moral worth, and 
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is entitled to consideration. We do not regard it 
as “a corruption of moral sentiment,” and a 
gross “libel on a portion of our people.” The 
authoress seems disposed to treat the subject 
fairly, though, in some particulars, the scenes are 
too highly colored, and too strongly drawn from 
the imagination. The book, however, may lead 
its readers at a distance to misapprehend some of 
the general and better features of “ Southern life 
as it is” (which, by the way, we, as an individ¬ 
ual, prefer to Northern life) ; yet it is a perfect 
mirror of several classes of people “ we have in 
our mind’s eye, who are not free from all the ills 
flesh is heir to.” It has been feared that the 
book would result in injury to the slave-holding 
interests of the country; but we apprehend no 
such thing, and hesitate not to recommend it to the 
perusal of our friends and the public generally. 

Mrs. Stowe has exhibited a knowledge of many 
peculiarities of Southern society which is really 
wonderful, when we consider that she is a North¬ 
ern lady by birth and residence. 

We hope, then, before our friends form any 
harsh opinions of the merits of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and make up any judgment against us 
for pronouncing in its favor (barring some objec¬ 
tions to it), that they will give it a careful 
perusal; and, in so speaking, we may say that 
we yield to no man in his devotion to Southern 
rights and interests. 

The editor of the St. Lotas (Missouri) 
Battery pronounces the following judgment: 

We took up this work, a few evenings since, 
with just such prejudices against it as we pre¬ 
sume many others have commenced reading it. 
We have been so much in contact with ultra abo¬ 
litionists,— have had so much evidence that their 
benevolence was much more hatred for the master 
than love for the slave, accompanied with a pro¬ 
found ignorance the circumstances surrounding 
both, and a most consummate, supreme disgust 
for the whole negro race, — that we had about 
concluded that anything but rant and nonsense 
was out of the question from a Northern writer 
upon the subject of slavery. 

Mrs. Stowe, in these delineations of life among 
the lowly, has convinced us to the contrary. 

She brings to the discussion of her subject a 
perfectly cool, calculating judgment, a wide, all- 
comprehending intellectual vision, and a deep, 
warm, sea-like woman’s soul, over all of which is 
flung a perfect iris-like imagination, which makes 
the light of her pictures stronger and more beauti¬ 
ful, as their shades are darker and terror-striking. 

We do not wonder that the copy before us is of 
the seventieth thousand. And seventy thousand 
more will not supply the demand, or we mistake 
the appreciation of the American people of the 
real merits of literary productions. Mrs. Stowe 
has, in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” set up for herself 
a monument more enduring than marble. It will 
stand amid the wastes of slavery as the Memnon 
stands amid the sands of the African desert, tell¬ 
ing both the white man and the negro of the ap¬ 
proach of morning. The book is not an abolition¬ 
ist work, in the offensive sense of the word. It 
is, as we have intimated, free from everything 
like fanaticism, no matter what amount of enthu¬ 
siasm vivifies every page, and runs like electricity 
along every thread of the story. It presents at 
one view the excellences and the evils of the sys¬ 


tem of slavery, and breathes the true spirit of 
Christian benevolence for the slave, and charity 
for the master. 

The next witness gives his testimony in a 
letter to the New York Evening Post: 

LIGHT IN THE SOUTH. 

The subjoined communication comes to us post¬ 
marked New Orleans, June 19, 1852 : 

“ I have just been reading ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
or, Scenes in Lowly Life,’ by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. It found its way to me through the chan¬ 
nel of a young student, who purchased it at the 
North, to read on his homeward passage to New 
Orleans. He was entirely unacquainted with its 
character; he was attracted by its title, suppos¬ 
ing it might amuse him while travelling. Through 
his family it was shown to me, as something that 
I would probably like. I looked at the author’s 
name, and said, ‘ 0, yes ; anything from that lady 
I will read otherwise I should have disregarded 
a work of fiction without such a title. 

“ The remarks from persons present were, that 
it was a most amusing work, and the scenes most 
admirably drawn to life. I accepted the offer of 
a perusal of it, and brought it home with me. 
Although I have not read every sentence, I have 
looked over the whole of it, and I now wish to 
bear my testimony to its just delineation of the 
position that the slave occupies. Colorings in the 
work there are, but no colorings of the actual and 
real position of the slave worse than really exist. 
Whippings to death do occur; I know it to be so. 
Painful separations of master and slave, under 
circumstances creditable to the master’s feelings 
of humanity, do also occur. I know that, too. 
Many families, after having brought up their 
children in entire dependence on slaves to do 
everything for them, and after having been in¬ 
dulged in elegances and luxuries, have exhausted 
all their means ; and the black people only being 
left, whom they must sell, for further support. 
Running away, everybody knows, is the worst 
crime a slave can commit, in the eyes of his mas¬ 
ter, except it be a humane master; and from such 
few slaves care to run away. 

“ I am a slave-holder myself. I have long been 
dissatisfied with the system ; particularly since I 
have made the Bible my criterion for judging of 
it. I am convinced, from what I read there 
slavery is not in accordance with what God 
delights to honor in his creatures. I am alto¬ 
gether opposed to the system; and I intend always 
to use whatever influence I may have against it. 
I feel very bold in speaking against it, though 
living in the midst of it, because I am backed by 
a powerful arm, that can overturn and overrule 
the strongest efforts that the determined friends 
of slavery are now making for its continuance. 

“ I sincerely hope that more of Mrs. Stowes 
may be found, to show up the reality of slavery. 
It needs master minds to show it as it is, that it 
may rest upon its own merits. 

“Like Mrs. Stowe, I feel that, since so many 
and good people, too, at the North, have quietly 
consented to leave the slave to his fate, by acqui¬ 
escing in and approving the late measures of gov¬ 
ernment, those who do feel differently should 
bestir themselves. Christian effort must do the 
work; and soon it would be done, if Christians 
would unite, not to destroy the Union states, but 
honestly to speak out, and speak freely, against 
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that they know is wrong. They are not aware 
what countenance they give to slave-holders to 
hold on to their prey. Troubled consciences can 
be easily quieted.by the sympathies of pious peo¬ 
ple, particularly when interest and inclination 
come in as aids. 

“I am told there is to be. a reply made to 
‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ entitled ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin as It Is.’ I am glad of it. Investigation 
is what is wanted. 

You will wonder why this communication is 
made to you by an unknown. It is simply made 
to encourage your heart, and strengthen your 
determination to persevere, and do all you cgn to 
put the emancipation of the slave in progress. 
Who I am you will never know; nor do I wish 
you to know, nor any one else. I am a 

“ Republican.” 

The following facts fiiake the fiction of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” appear tame in the 
comparison. They are from the New York 
Evangelist. 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 

Mr. Editor : I see in your paper that some per¬ 
sons deny the statements of Mrs. Stowe. I have 
read her book, every word of it. I was born in 
East Tennessee, near Knoxville, and, we thought, 
in an enlightened part of the Union, much favored 
in our social, political and religious privileges, 
&c. &c. Well, I think about the year 1829, or, 
perhaps, ’28, a good old German Methodist owned 
a black man named Robin, a Methodist preacher, 
and the manager of farm, distillery, &c., sales¬ 
man and financier. This good old German Meth¬ 
odist had a son named Y illey, a schoolmate of 
mine, and, as times were, a first-rate fellow. The 
old man also owned a keen, bright-eyed mulatto 
girl; and Willey — the naughty boy! — became 
enamored of the poor girl. The result was soon 
discovered; and our good German Methodist told 
his brother Robin to flog the girl for her wicked¬ 
ness. Brother Robin said he could not and would 
not perform such an aet of cruelty as to flog the 
girl for what she could not help; and for that act 
of disobedience old Robin w r as flogged by the 
good old German brother, until he could not 
stand. He was carried to bed; and, some three 
weeks thereafter, when my father left the state, 
he was still confined to his bed from the effects of 
that flogging. 

Again : in the fall of 1836 I went South, for my 
health, stopped at a village in Mississippi, and 
obtained employment in the largest house in the 
county, as a book-keeper, with a firm from Louis¬ 
ville, Ky. A man residing near the village — a 
bachelor, thirty years of age — became embar¬ 
rassed, and executed a mortgage to my employer 
on a fine, likely boy, weighing about two hundred 
pounds,—quiek-witted, active, obedient, and re¬ 
markably faithful, trusty and honest; so much so, 
that he was held up as an example. He had a wife 
that he loved. His owner cast his eyes upon her, 
and she became his paramour. His boy remon¬ 
strated with his master; told him that he tried 
faithfully to perform his every duty; that he was 
a good and faithful “ nigger ” to him ; and it was 
hard, after he had toiled hard all day, and till ten 
o’clock at night, for him to have his domestic 
relations broken up and interfered with. The 
white man denied the charge, and the wife also 


denied it. One night, about the first of Septem¬ 
ber, the boy came home earlier than usual, say 
about nine o’clock. It was a wet, dismal night"; 
he made a fire in his cabin, went to get his sup¬ 
per, and found oeular demonstration of the guilt 
of his master. He became enraged, as I suppose 
any man would, seized a butcher-knife, and cut 
his master's throat, stabbed his wife in twenty- 
seven places, came to the village, and knocked at 
the office-door. I told him to come in. He did 
so, and asked for my employer. I called him. 
The boy then told him that he had killed his mas¬ 
ter and his wife, and what for. My employer 
locked him up, and he, a doctor and myself, went 
out to the house of the old bachelor, and found 
him dead, and the boy’s wife nearly so. She, 
however, lived. We (my employer and myself) 
returned to the village, watched the boy until 
about sunrise, left him locked up, and went to 
get our breakfasts, intending to take the boy to 
jail (as it was my employer's interest, if possible, 
to save the boy, having one thousand dollars at 
stake in him). But, whilst we were eating, some 
persons who had heard of the murder broke open 
the door, took the poor fellow, put a log chain 
round his neek, and started him for the woods, at 
the point of the bayonet, marching by where we 
were eating, with a great deal of noise.- My em¬ 
ployer, hearing it, ran out, and rescued the boy. 
The mob again broke in and took the boy, and 
marched him, as before stated, out of town. 

My employer then begged them not to disgrace 
their town in such a manner; but to appoint a 
jury of twelve sober men, to decide what should be 
done. And twelve as sober men as could be found 
(I was not sober) said he must be hanged. They 
then tied a rope round his neck, and set him on 
an old horse. He made a speech to the mob, 
which I, at the time, thought if it had come from 
some senator, would have been received with 
rounds of applause; and, withal, ho was more 
calm than I am now, in writing this. And, after 
he had told all about the deed, and its cause, he 
then kicked the horse out from under him, and 
was launched into eternity. My employer has 
often remarked that he never saw anything more 
noble, in his whole life, than the conduct of that 
boy. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have given you facts, and 
can give you names and dates. You can do what 
ou think is best for the cause of humanity. I 
ope I have seen the evil of my former practices, 
and will endeavor to reform. 

Very respectfully, 

James L. Hill. 

Springfield, III., Sept. 17th, 1852. 

“ The Opinion of a Southerner,” given 
below, appeared in the National Era, pub¬ 
lished at Washington. This is an anti¬ 
slavery journal, but by its generous tone 
and eminent ability it commands the re¬ 
spect and patronage of many readers in the 
slave states: 

The following communication comes enclosed in 
an envelope from Louisiana. — Ed. Era. 

THE OriNION OF A SOUTHERNER. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

I have just been reading, in the New York Ob¬ 
server of the 12th of August, an article from 
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the Southern Free Press, headed by an editorial one 
from the Observer, that has for its caption, “ Pro¬ 
gress in the Bight Quarter.” 

The editor of the New York Observer says that 
the Southern Free Press has been an able and 
earnest defender of Southern institutions; but 
that he now advocates the passage of a law to 
prohibit the separation of families, and recom¬ 
mends instruction to a portion of slaves that are 
most honest and faithful. The Observer further 
adds : “It was such language as this that was 
becoming common, before Northern fanaticism 
ruined the prospects of emancipation.” It is not 
so ! Northern fanaticism, as he calls it, has done 
everything that has been done for bettering the 
condition of the slave. Every one who knows 
anything of slavery for the last thirty years will 
recollect that about that time since, the condition 
of the slave in Louisiana — for about Louisiana 
only do I speak, because about Louisiana only do I 
know — was as depressed and miserable as any 
of the accounts of the abolitionists that ever I 
have seen have made it. I say abolitionists ; I 
mean friends and advocates of freedom, in a fair 
and honorable way. If any doubt my asser¬ 
tion, let them seek for information. Let them get 
the black laws of Louisiana, and read them. Let 
them get facts from individuals of veracity, on 
whose statements they would rely. 

This wretched condition of slaves roused the 
friends of humanity, who, like men, and Christian 
men, came fearlessly forward, and told truths, in¬ 
dignantly expressing their abhorrence of their 
oppressors. Such measures, of course, brought 
forth strife, which caused the cries of humanity 
to sound louder and louder throughout the land. 
The friends of freedom gained the ascendency in 
the hearts of the people, and the slave-holders 
were brought to a stand. Some, through fear of 
consequences, lessened their cruelties, while others 
were made to think, that, perhaps, were not un¬ 
willing to do so when it was urged upon them. 
Cruelties were not only refrained from, but the 
slave’s comforts were increased. A retrograde 
treatment now was not practicable. Fears of re¬ 
bellion kept them to it. The slave had found 
friends, and they were watchful. It was, how¬ 
ever, soon discovered that too many privileges, 
too much leniency, and giving knowledge, would 
destroy the power to keep down the slave, and 
tend to weaken, if not destroy, the system. Ac¬ 
cordingly, stringent laws had to be passed, and a 
penalty attached to them. No one must teach, or 
cause to be taught, a slave, without incurring the 
penalty. The law is now in force. These neces¬ 
sary laws, as they are called, are all put down to 
the account of the friends of freedom — to their 
interference. I do suppose that they do justly 
belong to their interference ; for who that studies 
the history of the world’s transactions does not 
know that in all contests with power the weak, 
until successful, will be dealt with more rigor¬ 
ously ? Lose not sight, however, of their former 
condition. Law after law has since been passed 
to draw the coni tighter around the poor slave, 
and all attributed to the abolitionists. Well, 
anyhow, progress is being made. Here comes 
out the Southern Press, and makes some honorable 
concessions. He says : “ The assaults upon slav¬ 
ery, made for the last twenty years by the North, 
have increased the evils of it. The treatment of 
slaves has undoubtedly become a delicate and 
difficult question. The South has a great and 


moral conflict to wage ; and it is for her to put 
on the most invulnerable moral •panoply .” He then 
thinks the availability of slave property would 
not be Injured by passing a law to prohibit the 
separation of slave families ; for he says, “ Al¬ 
though cases sometimes occur which we observe 
are seized by these Northern fanatics as charac¬ 
teristic of the system,” &c. Nonsense! there 
are no “cases sometimes” occurring — no such 
thing! They are every day’s occurrences, though 
there are families that form the exception, and 
many, I would hope, that would not do it. While 
I am writing I can call before me three men that 
were brought here by negro traders from Virginia, 
each having left six or seven children, with their 
wives, from whom they have never heard. One 
other died hero, a short time since, who left the 
same number in Carolina, from w r hom he had 
never heard. 

• I spent the summer of 1845 in Nashville. Dur¬ 
ing the month of September, six hundred slaves 
passed through that place, in four different gangs, 
for New Orleans — final destination, probably, 
Texas. A goodly proportion were women ; young 
women, of course; many mothers must have left 
not only their children, but their babies. One 
gang only had a few children. I made some 
excursions to the different watering places around 
Nashville; and while at Robinson, or Tyree 
Springs, twenty miles from Nashville, on the 
borders of Kentucky and Tennessee, my hostess 
said to me, one day, “ Yonder comes a gang 
of slaves, chained.” I went to the road-side, 
and viewed them. For the better answering my 
purpose of observation, I stopped the white man 
in front, who was at his ease in a one-horse wagon, 
and asked him if those slaves were for sale. I 
counted them and observed their position. They 
were divided by three one-horse wagons, each 
containing a man-merchant, so arranged as to 
command the whole gang. Some were unchained; 
sixty were chained, in two companies, thirty in 
each, the right hand of one to the left hand of the 
other opposite one, making fifteen each side of a 
large ox-chain, to which every hand was fastened, 
and necessarily compelled to hold up, — men and 
women promiscuously, and about in equal pro¬ 
portions,— all young people. No children here, 
except a few in a wagon behind, which were the 
only children in the four gangs. I said to a 
respectable mulatto woman in the house, “Is 
it true that the negro traders take mothers 
from their babies?” “Missis, it is true; for 
here, last week, such a girl [naming her], who 
lives about a mile off, was taken after dinner, — 
knew nothing of it in the morning, — sold, put into 
the gang, and her baby was given away to a 
neighbor. She was a stout young woman, and 
brought a good price.” 

The annexation of Texas induced the spirited 
traffic that summer. Coming down home in a 
small boat, water low, a negro trader on board 
had forty-five men and women crammed into a little 
spot, some handcuffed. One respectable-looking 
man had left a wife and seven children in Nashville. 
Near Memphis the beat stopped at a plantation 
by previous arrangement, to take in thirty more. 
An hour’s delay was the stipulated time with the 
captain of the boat. Thirty young men and 
women came down the bank of the Mississippi, 
looking wretchedness personified—just from the 
field ; in appearance dirty, disconsolate and op 
pressed; some with an old shawl under their arm 
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a few had blankets ; some had nothing at all — 
looked as though they cared for nothing. I cal¬ 
culated, while looking at them coming down the 
bank, that I could hold in a bundle all that the 
whole of them had. The short notice that was 
given them, when about to leave, was in conse¬ 
quence of the fears entertained that they would 
slip one side. They all looked distressed,— 
leaving all that was dear to them behind, to be 
ut under the hammer, for the property of the 
ighcst bidder. No children here! The whole 
seventy-five were crammed into a little space on 
the boat, men and women all together. 

I am happy to see that morality is rearing its 
head with advocates for slavery, and that a “ most 
invulnerable moral panoply” is thought to be 
necessary. I hope it may not prove to be like Mr. 
Clay’s compromises. The Southern Press says: 
“As for caricatures of slavery in ‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ’ and the ‘ White Slave,’ all founded in 
imaginary circumstances, &c., we consider them 
highly incendiary. lie who undertakes to stir up 
strife between two individual neighbors, by de¬ 
traction, is justly regarded, by all men and all 
moral eodes, as a criminal.” Then he quotes the 
ninth commandment, and adds : “ But to bear 
false witness against whole states, and millions 
of people, &c., would seem to be a crime as much 
deeper in turpitude as the mischief i*s greater and 
the provocation less.” In the first place, I will 
put the Southern Press upon proof that Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe has told one falsehood. If 
she has told truth, it is, indeed, a powerful engine 
of “ assault on slavery,” such as these Northern 
fanatics have made for the “ last twenty years.” 
The number against whom she offends, in the 
editor’s opinion, seems to increase the turpitude 
of her crime. That is good reasoning! 1 hope 

the editor will be brought to feel that wholesale 
wickedness is worse than single-handed, and is 
infinitely harder to reach, particularly if of long 
standing. It gathers boldness and strength when 
it is sanctioned by the authority of time, and 
aided by numbers that are interested in support¬ 
ing it. Such is slavery; and Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe deserves the gratitude of “ states and 
millions of people” for her talented work, in 
showing it up in its true light. She has advo¬ 
cated truth, justice and humanity, and they will 
back her efforts. Her work will be read by “states 
and millions of people and when the Southern 
Press attempts to malign her, by bringing forward 
her own avowal, “ that the subject of slavery had 
been so painful to her, that she had abstained 
from conversing on it for several years,” and that, 
in his opinion, “it accounts for the intensity of 
the venom of her book,” his really envenomed 
shafts will fall harmless at her feet; for readers 
will judge for themselves, and be very apt to con¬ 
clude that more venom comes from the Southern 
Press than from her. She advocates what is right, 
and has a straight road, which “ few get lost on ;” 
he advocates what is wrong, and has, consequently, 
to tack, concede, deny, slander, and all sorts of 
things. 

With all due deferenee to whatever of just 
principles the Southern Press may have advanced 
in favor of the slave, I am a poor judge of human 
nature if I mistake in saying that Mrs. Stowe has 
done much to draw from him those concessions; 
and the putting forth of this “ most invulnerable 
moral panoply ,” that has just come into his head 
as a bulwark of safety for slavery, owes its impe¬ 


tus to her, and other like efforts. I hope the 
Southern Press will not imitate the spoiled child, 
who refused to eat his pie for spite. 

The “ White Slave” I have not seen. I guess 
its character; for I made a passage to New York, 
some fourteen or fifteen years since, in a packet- 
ship, with a young woman whose face was en¬ 
veloped in a profusion of light brown curls, and 
who sat at the table with tiie passengers all the 
way as a white woman. When at the quarantine, 
Staten Island, the captain received a letter, sent 
by express mail, from a person in New Orleans, 
claiming her as his slave, atid threatening the cap¬ 
tain with the penalty of the existing law if she 
was not immediately returned. The streaming 
eyes of the poor, unfortunate girl told the truth, 
when the captain reluctantly broke it to her. Sho 
unhesitatingly confessed that she had run away, 
and that a friend had paid her passage. Proper 
measures were taken, and she was conveyed to a 
packet-ship that was at Sandy Hook, bound for 
New Orleans. 

“Uncle Tom's Cabin,” I think, is a just de¬ 
lineation of slavery. The incidents are colored, but 
the position that the slave is made to hold is just. 
I did not read every page of it, my object being to 
ascertain what position the slave occupied. I 
could state a case of whipping to death that 
would equal Uncle Tom’s ; still, such cases are 
not very frequent. 

The stirring up of strife between neighbors, 
that the Southern Press complains of, deserves 
notice. Who are neighbors ? The most explicit 
answer to this question will be found in the reply 
Christ made to the lawyer, when he asked it of 
him. Another question will arise, Whether, in 
Christ’s judgment, Mrs. Stowe would be con¬ 
sidered a neighbor or an incendiary 1 As the Al¬ 
mighty Ruler of the universe and the Maker of 
man has said that He has made all the nations of 
the earth of one blood, and man in His own image, 
the black man, irrespective of his color, would 
seem to be a neighbor who has fallen among his 
enemies, that have deprived him of the fruits of 
his labor, his liberty, his right to his wife and 
children, his right to obtain the knowledge to 
read, or to anything that earth holds dear, except 
such portions of food and raiment as will fit him 
for his despoiler's purposes. Let not the apolo¬ 
gists for slavery bring up the isolated cases of 
leniency, giving instruction, and affectionate at¬ 
tachment, that are found among some masters, as 
specimens of slavery ! It is unfair ! They form 
exceptions, and much do I respect them ; but they 
are not the rules of slavery. The strife that is 
being stirred up is not to take away anything that 
belongs to another, — neither their silver or gold, 
their fine linen or purple, their houses or land, 
their horses or cattle, or anything that is their 
property ; but to rescue a neighbor from their un¬ 
manly cupidity. A Republican. 

No introduction is necessary to explain 
the following correspondence, and no com¬ 
mendation will be required to secure for it 
a respectful attention from thinking readers: 

j WashingtonCity, D. C., 

} Dec. G, 1852. 

D. R. Goodloe, Esq. 

Dear Sir : I understand that you are a North 
Carolinian, and have always resided in the South 
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you must, consequently, be acquainted with the 
workings of the institution of slavery. You have 
doubtless also read that world-renowned book, 
“ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” by Mrs. Stowe. The apolo¬ 
gists for slavery deny that this book is a truthful 
picture of slavery. They say that its representa¬ 
tions are exaggerated, its scenes and incidents 
unfounded, and, in a word, that the whole book is 
a caricature. They also deny that families are 
separated, — that children are sold from their 
parents, wives from their husbands, &c. Urfder 
these circumstances, I am induced to ask your 
opinion of Mrs. Stowe’s book, and whether or not, 
in your opinion, her statements are entitled to 
credit. I have the honor to be, 

YVmrs, truly, 

A. M. Gangewer. 

Washington , Dec. 8, 1852. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 6th inst., asking 
my opinion of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” has been 
received ; and there being no reason why I should 
withhold it, unless it be the fear of public opinion 
(your object being, as I understand, the publication 
of my reply), I proceed to give it in some detail. 

A book of fiction, to be worth reading, must neces¬ 
sarily be filled with rare and striking incidents, 
and the leading characters must be remarkable, 
some for great virtues, others, perhaps, for great 
vices or follies. A narrative of the ordinary events 
in the lives of commonplace people would be in¬ 
sufferably dull and insipid ; and a book made up 
of such materials would be, to the elegant and 
graphic pictures of life and manners which we 
have in the writings of Sir 'Walter Scott and Dick¬ 
ens, what a surveyor’s plot of a ten-acre field is 
to a painted landscape, in which the eye is charmed 
by a thousand varieties of hill and dale, of green 
shrubbery and transparent water, of light and 
shade, at a glance. In order to determine whether 
a novel is a fair picture of society, it is not neces¬ 
sary to ask if its chief personages are to be met with 
every day ; but whether they are characteristic of 
the times and country, — whether they embody the 
prevalent sentiments, virtues, vices, follies, and pe¬ 
culiarities,— and whether the events, tragic or 
otherwise, are such as may and do occasionally 
occur. 

Judging “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” by these prin¬ 
ciples, I have no hesitation in saying that it is a 
faithful portraiture of Southern life and institu¬ 
tions. There is nothing in the book inconsistent 
with the laws and usages of the slave-holding 
states ; the virtues, vices, and peculiar hues of 
character and manners, are all Southern, and must 
be recognized at once by every one who reads the 
book. I may never have seen such depravity in one 
man as that exhibited in the character of Legree, 
though I have ten thousand times witnessed the va¬ 
rious shades of it in different individuals. On the 
other hand, I have never seen so many perfections 
concentrated in one human being as Mrs. Stowe has 
conferred upon the daughter of a slave-holder. 
Evangeline is an image of beauty and goodness 
which can never be effaced from the mind, what¬ 
ever may be its prejudices. Yet her whole char¬ 
acter is fragrant of the South ; her generous sym¬ 
pathy, her beauty and delicacy, her sensibility, 
are all Southern. They are “ to the manor born,” 
and embodying as they do the Southern ideal of 
beauty and loveliness, cannot be ostracized from 
Southern hearts, even by the power of the vigilance 
committees. 


The character of St. Clare cannot fail to inspire 
love and admiration. He is the beau ideal of a 
Southern gentleman, — honorable, generous and 
humane, of accomplished manners, liberal edu¬ 
cation, and easy fortune. In his treatment of his 
slaves, he errs on the side of lenity, rather than 
vigor; and is always their kind protector, from 
a natural impulse of goodness, without much reflec¬ 
tion upon what may befall them when death or 
misfortune shall deprive them of his friendship. 

Mr. Shelby, the original owner of Uncie Tom, 
and who sells him to a trader, from the pressure 
of a sort of pecuniary necessity, is by no means a 
bad character; his wife and son are whatever 
honor and humanity could wish ; and, in a word, 
the only white persons who make any considerable 
figure in the book to a disadvantage are the vil¬ 
lain Legree, who is a Vermonter by birth, and the 
oily-tongued slave-trader Haley, who has the ao- 
cent of a Northerner. It is, therefore, evident 
that Mrs. Stowe’s object in writing “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” has not been to disparage Southern char¬ 
acter. A careful analysis of the book would au¬ 
thorize the opposite inference, — that she has stu4- 
I ied to shield the Southern people from opprobrium, 
and even to convey an elevated idea of Southern 
society, at the moment of exposing the evils of the 
system of slavery. She directs her batteries against 
the institution, not against individuals ; and gener¬ 
ously makes a renegade Vermonter stand for her 
most hideous picture of a brutal tyrant. 

Invidious as the duty may be, I cannot with¬ 
hold my testimony to the fact that families of 
slaves are often separated. I know not how any 
man can have the hardihood to deny it. The 
thing is notorious, and is often the subject of pain¬ 
ful remark in the Southern States. I have often 
heard the practice of separating husband and wife, 
parent and child, defended, apologized for, pal¬ 
liated in a thousand ways, but have never heard 
it denied. How could it be denied, in fact, when 
probably the very circumstance which elicited the 
conversation was a case of cruel separation then 
transpiring ? No, sir ! the denial of this fact by 
mercenary scribblers may deceive persons at a dis¬ 
tance, but it can impose upon no one at the South. 

In all the slave-holding states the relation of 
matrimony between slaves, or between a slave 
and free person, is merely voluntary. There is no 
law sanctioning it, or recognizing it in any shape, 
directly or indirectly. In a word, it is illicit, and 
binds no one, — neither the slaves themselves nor 
their masters. In separating husband and wife, 
or parent and child, the trader or owner violates 
no law -of the state — neither statute nor common 
law. He buys or sells at auction or privately 
that which the majesty of the law has declared to 
be property. The victims may writhe in agony, 
and the tender-hearted spectator may look on with 
gloomy sorrow and indignation, but it is to no pur¬ 
pose. The promptings of mercy and justice in the 
heart are only in rebellion against the law of the 
land. 

The law itself not unfrequently performs the 
most cruel separations of families, almost with¬ 
out the intervention of individual agency. Thig 
happens in the case of persons who die insolvent, 
or who become so during lifetime. The estate, 
real and personal, must be disposed of at auction 
to the highest bidder, and the executor, adminis¬ 
trator, sheriff, trustee, or other person whose duty 
it is to dispose of the property, although he may 
possess the most humane intentions in the world. 
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carraot prevent the final severance of the most 
endearing ties of kindred. The illustration given 
by Mrs. Stowe, in the sale of Uncle Tom by Mr. 
Shelby, is a very common case. Pecuniary embar¬ 
rassment is a most fruitful source of misfortune to 
the slave as well as the master ; and instances of 
family ties broken from this cause are of daily 
occurrence. 

It often happens that great abuses exist in vio¬ 
lation of law, and in spite of the efforts of the au¬ 
thorities to suppress them ; such is the case with 
drunkenness, gambling, and other vices. But here 
is a law common to all the slave-holding states, 
which upholds and gives countenance to the wrong¬ 
doer, while its blackest terrors are reserved for 
those who would interpose to protect the inno¬ 
cent. Statesmen of elevated and honorable char¬ 
acters, from a vague notion of state necessity, 
have defended this law in the abstract, while they 
would, without hesitation, condemn every instance 
of its application as unjust. 

In one respect I am glad to see it publicly 
denied that the families of slaves are separated ; 
for while it argues a disreputable want of candor, 
it at the same time evinces a commendable sense 
of shame, and induces the hope that the public 
opinion at the South will not much longer tolerate 
this most odious, though not essential, part of the 
system of slavery. 

In this connection I -will call to your recollection 
a remark of the editor of the Southern Press, in 
one of the last numbers of that paper, which ac¬ 
knowledges the existence of the abuse in question, 
and recommends its correction. lie says : 

“ The South has a great moral conflict to wage ; 
and it is for her to put on the most invulnerable 
moral panoply. Hence it is her duty, as well as 
interest, to mitigate or remove whatever of evil that 
results incidentally from the institution. The 
separation of husband and wife, parent and child, 
is one of these evils, which we know is generally 
avoided and repudiated there — although cases 
sometimes occur which we observe are seized by 
these Northern fanatics as characteristic illustra¬ 
tions of the system. Now we can see no great evil 
or inconvenience, but much good, in the prohibi¬ 
tion by law of such occurrences. Let the husband 
and wife be sold together, and the parents and 
minor children. Such a law would affect but 
slightly the general value or availability of slave 
property, and would prevent in some cases the vio¬ 
lence done to the feelings of such connections by 
sales either compulsory or voluntary. We are sat¬ 
isfied that it would be beneficial to the master and 
slave to promote marriage, and the observance of 
all its duties and relations.” 

Much as 1 have differed with the editor of the 
Southern Press in his general views of public 
policy, I am disposed to forgive him past errors in 
consideration of his public acknowledgment of 
this “ incidental evil,” and his frank recommend¬ 
ation of its removal. A Southern newspaper less 
devoted than the Southern Press to the mainte¬ 
nance of slavery would be seriously compromised 
by such a suggestion, and its advice would be 
far less likely to be heeded. I think, therefore, 
that Mr. Fisher deserves the thanks of every good 
man, North and South, for thus boldly pointing out 
the necessity of reform. 

The picture which Mrs. Stowe has drawn of slav¬ 
ery as an institution is anything but favorable. 
She has illustrated the frightful cruelty and op¬ 
pression that must result from a law which gives 


to one class of society almost absolute and irre¬ 
sponsible power over another. Yet the very ma¬ 
chinery she has employed for this purpose shows 
that all who are parties to the system are not 
necessarily culpable. It is a high virtue in St. 
Clare to purchase Uncle Tom. He is actuated by 
no selfish or improper motive. Moved by a desire 
to gratify his daughter, and prompted by his own 
humane feelings, he purchases a slave, in order to 
rescue him from a hard fate on the plantations. If 
he had not been a slave-holder before, it was now 
his duty to become one. This, I think, is the moral 
to be drawn from the story of St. Clare ; and the 
South have a right to claim the authority of Mrs. 
Stowe in defence of slave-holding, to this extent. 

It may be said that it was the duty of St. Clare 
to emancipate Uncle Tom; but the wealth of the 
Rothschilds would not enable a man to act out his 
benevolent instincts at such a price. And if such 
was his duty, is it not equally the duty of every 
monied man in the free states to attend the New 
Orleans slave-mart with the same benevolent pur¬ 
pose in view ? It seems to me that to purchase a 
slave with the purpose of saving him from a hard 
and cruel fate, and withont any view to emanci¬ 
pation, is itself a good action. If the slave should 
subsequently become able to redeem himself, it 
would doubtless he the duty of the owner to eman¬ 
cipate him ; and it would be but even-handed 
justice to sec down every dollar of the slave’s earn¬ 
ings, above the expense of his maintenance, to his 
credit, until the price paid for him should be fully 
restored. This is all that justice could exact of 
the slave-holder. 

Those who have railed against “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” as an incendiary publication have singu¬ 
larly (supposing that they have read the book) over¬ 
looked the moral of the hero’s life. Uncle Tom is 
the most faithful of servants. He literally “ obeyed 
in all things” his “ masters according to the 
flesh ; not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but 
in singleness of heart, fearing God.” If his con¬ 
duct exhibits the slightest departure from a lit¬ 
eral fulfilment of this injunction of Scripture, 
it is in a case which must command the appro¬ 
bation of the most rigid casuist; for the injunc¬ 
tion of obedience extends, of course, only to law¬ 
ful commands. It is only when the monster 
Legree commands him to inflict undeserved chas¬ 
tisement upon his fellow-servants, that Uncle Tom 
refuses obedience. He would not listen to a prop¬ 
osition of escaping into Ohio with the young 
woman Eliza, on the night after they were sold 
by Mr. Shelby to the trader Haley. He thought 
it would be bad faith to his late master, whom he 
had nursed in his arms, and might be the means 
of bringing him into difficulty. lie offered no 
resistance to Ilaley, and obeyed even Legree in 
every legitimate command. But when he was 
required to be the instrument of his master’s 
cruelty, he chose rather to die, with the courage 
and resolution of a Christian martyr, than to save 
his life by a guilty compliance. Such was Uncle 
Tom —not a bad example for the imitation of man 
or master. I am, sir, very respectfully, 

Your ob't serv’t, 

Daniel R. Goodloe. 

A. M. Gangewer, Esq., 

Washington, D. C. 

The writer has received permission to 
publish the following extract from a letter 
received by a lady at the North from the 
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editor of a Southern paper. The mind and 
character of the author will speak for them¬ 
selves, in the reading of it: 

Charleston , Sunday , 25 th July , 1852. 

* * * The books, I infer, are Mrs. Beecher 

Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” The book was fur¬ 
nished me by-, about a fortnight ago, 

and you may be assured I read it with an atten¬ 
tive interest. “ Now, what is your opinion of it?” 
you will ask ; and, knowing my preconceived opin¬ 
ions upon the question of slavery, and the em¬ 
bodiment of my principles, which I have so long 
supported, in regard to that peculiar institution, 
you may be prepared to meet an indirect answer. 
This my own consciousness of truth would not 
allow, in the present instance. The book is a 
truthful picture of life, with the dark outlines 
beautifully portrayed. The life — the character¬ 
istics, incidents, and the dialogues —is life itself 
reduced to paper. In her appendix she rather 
evades the question whether it was taken from 
actual scenes, but says there are many counter¬ 
parts. In’thisshe is correct, beyond doubt. Had 
she changed the picture of Legree, on Red river, 

for-, on-Island, South Carolina, she 

could not have drawn a more admirable portrait. 
I am led to question whether she had not some 
knowledge of this beast, as he is known to be, 
and made the transposition for effect. 

My position in connection with the extreme 
party, both in Georgia and South Carolina, would 
constitute a restraint to the full expression of my 
feelings upon several of the governing principles of 
the institution. I have studied slavery, in all its 
different phases, — have been thrown in contact 
with the negro in different parts of the world, and 
made it my aim to study his nature, so far as my 
limited abilities would give me light, — and, 
whatever my opinions have been, they were based 
upon what I supposed to be honest convictions. 

During the last three years you well know 
what my opportunities have been to examine all 
the sectional bearings of an institution which now 
holds the great and most momentous question of 
our federal well-being. These opportunities I 
have not let pass, but have given myself, body and 
soul, to a knowledge of its vast intricacies, — to 
its constitutional compact, and its individual 
hardships. Its wrongs are in the constituted 
rights of the master, and the blank letter of those 
laws which pretend to govern the bondman’s 
rights. What legislative act, based upon the 
construction of self-protection for the very men 
who contemplate the laws, — even though their 
intention was amelioration, — could be enforced, 
when the legislated object is held as the bond prop¬ 
erty of the legislator ? The very fact of constituting 
a law for the amelioration of property becomes an 
absurdity, so far as carrying it out is concerned. 
A law which is intended to govern, and gives 
the governed no means of seeking its protection, 
is like the clustering together of so manv use¬ 
less words for vain show. But why talk of law 1 
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That which is considered the popular rights of a 
people, and every tenacious prejudice set forth to 
protect its property interest, creates its own power, 
against every weaker vessel. Laws which inter¬ 
fere with this become unpopular, — repugnant to 
a forceable will, and a dead letter in effect. So 
long as the voice of the governed cannot be heard, 
and his wrongs are felt beyond the jurisdiction or 
domain of the law, as nine-tenths are, where is 
the hope of redress 1 The master is the powerful 
vessel; the negro feels his dependence, and, fear¬ 
ing the consequences of an appeal for his rights, 
submits to the cruelty of his master, in preference 
to the dread of something more cruel. It is in 
those disputed cases of cruelty we find the wrongs 
of slavery, and in those governing laws which give 
power to bad Northern men to become the most 
cruel task-masters. Do not judge, from my obser¬ 
vations, that I am seeking consolation for the 
abolitionists. Such is not my intention; but truth 
to a course which calls loudly for reformation con¬ 
strains me to say that humanity calls for some 
law to govern the force and absolute will of the 
master, and to reform no part is more requisite 
than that which regards the slave’s food and 
raiment. A person must live years at the South 
before he can become fully acquainted with the 
many workings of slavery. A Northern man'not 
prominently interested in the political and social 
weal of the South may live for years in it, and 
pass from town to town in his every-day pursuits, 
and yet see but the polished side of slavery. "With 
me it has been different. Its effect upon the 
negro himself, and its effect upon the social and 
commercial well-being of Southern society, has 
been laid broadly open to me, and I have seen 
more of its workings within the past year than 
was disclosed to me all the time before. It is 
with these feelings that I am constrained to do 
credit to Mrs. Stowe’s book, which I consider 
must have been written by one who derived the 
materials from a thorough acquaintance with the 
subject. The character of the slave-dealer, the 
bankrupt owner in Kentucky, and the New Or¬ 
leans merchant, are simple every-day occurrences 
in these parts. Editors may speak of the dramatic 
effect as they please ; the tale is not told them, 
and the occurrences of common reality would form 
a picture more glaring. I could write a work, 
with date and incontrovertible faets, of abuses, 
which stand recorded in the knowledge of the 
community in which they were transacted, that 
would need no dramatic effect, and would stand 
out ten-fold more horrible than anything Mrs. 
Stowe has described. 

I have read two columns in the Southern Press 
of Mrs. Eastman’s “ Aunt Phillis ’ Cabin, or 
Southern Life as It Is,” with the remarks of the 
editor. I have no comments to make upon it, that 
being done by itself. The editor might have 
saved himself being writ down an ass by the pub¬ 
lic, if he had withheld his nonsense. If the two 
columns are a specimen of Mrs. Eastman’s book, 
I pity her attempt and her name aa an author. 



PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tiie New York Courier and Enquirer 
of November 5th contained an article which 
has been quite valuable to the author, as 
summing up, in a clear, concise and intel¬ 
ligible form, the principal objections which 
may be urged to Uncle Tout s Cabin. It 
is here quoted in full, as the foundation of 
the remarks in the following pages. 

The author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” that 
writer states, has committed false-witness 
against thousands and millions of her fellow- 
men. 

She has done it [he says] by attaching to them 
as slaveholders, in the eyes of the world, the guilt 
of the abuses of an institution of which they are 
absolutely guiltless. Her story is so devised as 
to present slavery in three dark aspects : first, the 
cruel treatment of the slaves ; second, the separa¬ 
tion of families; and, third, their want of religious 
instruction. 

To show the first, she causes a reward to be 
offered for the recovery of a runaway slave, “ dead 
or alive,” when no reward with such an alterna¬ 
tive was ever heard of, or dreamed of, south of 
Mason and Dixon's line, and it has been decided 
over and over again in Southern courts that “ a 
slave who is merely flying away cannot be killed.” 
She puts sueh language as this into the mouth of 
one of her speakers : — “ The master who goes 
furthest and does the worst only uses within 
limits the power that the law gives him ;” when, 
in fact, the civil code of the very state where it is 
represented the language was uttered—Louisiana 
— declares that 

“ The slave is entirely subject to the will of his 
master, who may correct and chastise him, though 
not with unusual rigor, nor so as to maim or muti¬ 
late him, or to expose him to the danger of loss of 
life, or to cause his death.” 

And provides for a compulsory sale 

“ When the master shall be convicted of cruel 
treatment of his slaves, aud the judge shall deem 
proper to pronounce, besides the penalty estab¬ 
lished for such cases, that the slave be sold at 
public auction, in order to place him out of the 
reach of the power which the master has abused.” 

“ If any person whatsoever shall wilfully kill 
his slave, or the slave of another person, the said 
person, being convicted thereof, shall be tried and 
condemned agreeably to the laws.” 

In the General Court of Virginia, last year, in 
the case of Souther v. the Commonwealth, it was 
held that the killing of a slave by his master and 


owner, by wilful and excessive whipping, is mur¬ 
der in the first degree, though it may not have been 
the purpose of the master and owner to kill the 
slave! And it is not six months since Governor 
Johnston, of Virginia, pardoned a slave who 
killed his master, who was beating him with 
brutal severity. 

And yet, in the face of such laws and decisions 
as these, Mrs. Stowe winds up a long series of 
cruelties upon her other black personages, by 
causing her faultless hero, Tom, to be literally 
whipped to death in Louisiana, by his master, 
Legree ; and these acts, which the laws make 
criminal, and punish as sueh, she sets forth in 
the most repulsive colors, to illustrate the insti¬ 
tution of slavery ! 

So, too, in reference to the separation of chil¬ 
dren from their parents. A considerable part of 
the plot is made to hinge upon the selling, in 
Louisiana, of the child Eliza, “ eight or nine 
years old,” away from her mother; when, had 
its inventor looked in the statute-book of Louis¬ 
iana, she would have found the following lan¬ 
guage : 

“ Every person is expressly prohibited from 
selling separately from their mothers the children 
who shall not have attained the full age of ten 
years.” 

“ Be it further enacted. That if any person or 
persons shall sell the mother o-f any slave child 
or children under the age of ten years, separate 
from said child or children, or shall, the mother 
living, sell any slave child or children of ten years 
of age, or under, separate from said mother, said 
person or persons shall be fined not less than 
one thousand nor more than two thousand dollars, 
and be imprisoned in the public jail for a period 
of not less than six months nor more than one 
year.” 

The privation of religious instruction, as repre¬ 
sented by Mrs. Stowe, is utterly unfounded in fact. 
The largest churches in the Union consist entirely 
of slaves. The first African church in Louisville, 
which numbers fifteen hundred persons, and the 
first African church in Augusta, which numbers 
thirteen hundred, are specimens. On multitudes 
of the large plantations in the different parts of 
the South the ordinances of the gospel are as reg¬ 
ularly maintained, by competent ministers, as in 
any other communities, north or south. A larger 
proportion of the slave population are in commu¬ 
nion with some Christian church, than of the white 
population in any part of the country. A very 
considerable portion of every southern eongrega 
tion, either in city or country, is sure to eonsis-t 
of blacks ; whereas, of our northern churches, not 
a colored person is to be seen in one out of fifty. 

The peculiar falsity of this whole book consists 
in making exceptional or impossible cases the rep- 
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resentatives of the system. By the same process 
which she has used, it would not he difficult to 
frame a fatal argument against the relation of 
husband and wife, or parent and child, or of guard¬ 
ian and ward; for thousands of wives and chil¬ 
dren and wards have been maltreated, and even 
murdered. It is wrong, unpardonably wrong, to 
impute to any relation of life those enormities 
which spring only out of the worst depravity of 
human nature. A ridiculously extravagant spirit 
of generalization pervades this fiction from begin¬ 
ning to end. The Uncle Tom of the authoress is 
a perfect angel, and her blacks generally are half 
angels ; her Simon Legree is a perfect demon, 
and her whites generally are half demons. She has 
quite a peculiar spite against the clergy ; and, of 
the many she introduces at different times into 
the scenes, all, save an insignificant exception, 
are Pharisees or hypocrites. One who could 
know nothing of the United States and its people, 
except by what he might gather from this book, 
would judge that it was some region just on the 
confines of the iufernal world. We do not say that 
Mrs. Stowe was actuated by wrong motives in the 
preparation of this work, but we do say that she 
has done a wrong which no ignorance can excuse 
and no penance can expiate. 

A much-valued correspondent of the au¬ 
thor, writing from Richmond, Virginia, also 
uses the following language : 

I will venture this morning to make a few 
suggestions which have occurred to me in regard 
to future editions of your work, 11 Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” which I desire should have all the influence 
of which your genius renders it capable, not only 
abroad, but in the local sphere of slavery, where 
it has been hitherto repudiated. Possessing al¬ 
ready the great requisites-of artistic beauty and 
of sympathetic affection, it may yet be improved 
in regard to accuracy of statement without being 
at all enfeebled. For example, you do less than 
justice to the formalized laws of the Southern 
States, while you give more credit than is due to 
the virtue of public or private sentiment in restrict¬ 
ing the evil which the laws permit. 

I enclose the following extracts from a southern 
paper: 

“ ‘ I ’ll manage that ar ; they’s young in the business, 
and must spect to work cheap,’ said Marks, as he con¬ 
tinued to read. * Thar’s three on ’em easy cases, ’cause 
all you’ve got to do is to shoot ’em, or swear they is shot ; 
they oould n’t, of course, charge much for that.’ ” 

“ The reader will observe that two charges 
against the South are involved in this precious 
discourse ; — one that it is the habit of Southern 
masters to offer a reward, with the alternative of 
‘ dead or alive,’ for their fugitive slaves ; and the 
other, that it is usual for pursuers to shoot them. 
Indeed, we are led to infer that, as the shooting 
is the easier mode of obtaining the reward, it is 
the more frequently employed in such cases. 
Now, when a Southern m ister offers a reward for 
his runaway slave, it is because he has lost a cer¬ 
tain amount of property, represented by the negro 
which he wishes to recover. What man of Ver¬ 
mont, having an ox or an ass that had gone astray, 
would forthwith offer half the full value of the 
animal, not for the carcass, which might be turned 
to some useful purpose, but for the unavailing satis¬ 
faction of its he<?d ? Yet are the two eases exactly 
♦parallel. Wifi& regard tc the assumption that 


men are permitted to go about, at the South, with 
double-barrelled guns, shooting down runaway 
negroes, in preference to apprehending them, we 
can only say that it is as wicked and wilful as it 
is ridiculous. Such Thugs there may have been 
as Marks and Loker, who have killed negroes in 
this unprovoked manner ; but, if they have escaped 
the gallows, they are probably to be found within 
the walls of our state penitentiaries, where they 
are comfortably provided for at public expense. 
The laws of the Southern States, which are de¬ 
signed, as in all good governments, for the pro¬ 
tection of persons and property, have not been 
so loosely framed as to fail of their object where 
person and property are one. 

“ The law with regard to the killing of runaways 
is laid down with so much clearness and precision 
by a South Carolina judge, that we cannot forbear 
quoting his dictum, as directly in point. In the 
case of Witsell v. Earnest and Parker, Coleoek J. 
delivered the opinion of the court: 

“ ‘ By the statute of 1740, any white man may 
apprehend, and moderately correct, any slave who 
may be found out of the plantation at which he is 
employed ; and if the slave assaults the white 
person, he may be killed ; but a slave who is 
merely flying away cannot be killed. Nor can the 
defendants be justified by the common law, if we 
consider the negro as a person ; for j an .termisis. 
they were not clothed with the au- i Nott & Me-’ 
thority of the law to apprehend him c ^ d ’ s & 7 C - 
as a felon, and without such authority ' ,ep ' 
he could not be killed.’ 

“ * It’s commonly supposed that the property interest 
is a sufficient guard in these cases. If people choose to 
ruin their possessions, I don’t know what’s to be done. 
It seems the poor creature was a thief and a drunkard ; 
and so there won’t be much hope to get up sympathy for 
her.’ 

“ ‘ It is perfectly outrageous, — it is horrid, Augustine ! 
It will certainly bring down vengeance upon you.’ 

“ ‘ My dear cousin, I did n’t do it, and I can’t help it ; 
I would, if I could. If low-minded, brutal people will 
act like themselves, what am I to do 1 They have abso¬ 
lute control ; they are irresponsible despots . There would be 
no use in interfering ; there is no law, that amounts to any¬ 
thing practically, for such a case. The best we can do is to 
shut our eyes and ears, and let it alone. It’s the only 
resource left us.’ 

‘‘ In a subsequent part of the same conversa¬ 
tion, St. Clare says : 

“‘For pity’s sake, for shame’s sake, because we are 
men born of women, and not savage beasts, many of us do 
not, and dare not, — we would scorn to use the full power 
which our savage laws put iuto our hands. And he who 
goes furthest and does the worst only uses within limits the 
power that the law gives Aim.’ 

“ Mrs. Stowe tells us, through St. Clare, that 
‘ there is no law that amounts to anything ’ in 
such eases, and that he who goes furthest in 
severity towards his slave, — that is, to the de¬ 
privation of an eye or a limb, or even the destruc¬ 
tion of life, — 1 only uses within limits the power 
that the law gives him.’ This is an awful and 
tremendous charge, which, lightly and unwarrant¬ 
ably made, must subject the maker to a fearful 
accountability. Let us see how the matter stands 
upon the statute-book of Louisiana. By referring 
to the civil code of that state, chapter 3d, article 
173, the reader will find this general declaration : 

“ ‘ The slave is entirely subject to the will o£ 
bis master, who may correct and chastise him, 
though not with unusual rigor, nor so as to maim 
or mutilate him , or to expose him to the danger of 
loss of life , or to cause his death.’ 
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“ On a subsequent page of the same volume and 
chapter, article 192, we find provision made for 
the slave’s protection against his master’s cruelty, 
in the statement that one of two eases, in which 
a master can be compelled to sell his slave, is, 

44 ‘ When the master shall be convicted of cruel 
treatment of his slave, and the judge shall deem 
proper to pronounce, besides the penalty established 
for such cases, that the slave shall be sold at public 
auction, in order to place him out of the reach of the 
power which the master has abused .’ 

“ A code thus watchful of the negro’s safety in 
life and limb confines not its guardianship to in¬ 
hibitory clauses, but proscribes extreme penalties 
in ease of their infraction. In the Code Noir 
(Black Code) of Louisiana, under head of Crimes 
and Offences, No. 55, § xvi., it is laid down, that 
“ * If any person whatsoever shall wilfully kill 
his slave, or the slave of another person, the said 
person, being convicted thereof, shall be tried 
and condemned agreeably to the laws.’ 

44 And because negro testimony is inadmissible 
in the courts of the state, and therefore the evi¬ 
dence of such crimes might be with difficulty sup¬ 
plied, it is further provided that, 

“ ‘ If any slave be mutilated, beaten or ill- 
treated, contrary to the true intent and meaning 
of this act, when no one shall be present, in such 
ease the owner, or other person having the man¬ 
agement of said slave thus mutilated, shall be 
deemed responsible and guilty of the said offence, 
and shall be prosecuted without further evidence, 
unless the said owner, or other person so as afore¬ 
said, can prove the contrary by means of good and 
sufficient evidence, or can clear himself by his 
own oath, which said oath every court, under the 
Code Noir. cognizance of which such offence shall 
Crimes and Of- have been examined and tried, is by 
fences, 56,xvu. t j^ s act authorized to administer.’ 

“ Enough has been quoted to establish the utter 
falsity of the statement, made by our authoress 
through St. Clare, that brutal masters are 4 irre¬ 
sponsible despots,’—at least in Louisiana. It 
would extend our review to a most unreasonable 
length, should we undertake to give the law, with 
regard to the murder of slaves, as it stands in 
each of the Southern States. The crime is a rare 
one, and therefore the reporters have had few 
cases to record. We may refer, however, to two. 
In Fields v. the State of Tennessee, the plaintiff in 
error was indicted in the circuit court of Maury 
county for the murder of a negro slave. lie 
pleaded not guilty; and at the trial was found 
guilty of wilful and felonious slaying of the slave. 
From this sentence he prosecuted his writ of error, 
which was disallowed, the court affirming the orig¬ 
inal judgment. The opinion of the court, as given 
by Peck J., overflows with the spirit of enlight¬ 
ened humanity. He concludes thus : 

“ 4 It is well said by one of the judges of North 
Carolina, that the master has a right to exact the 
labor of his slave ; that far, the rights of the slave 
are suspended ; but this gives the master no right 
over the life of his slave. I add to the saying of 
the judge, that law which says thou shalt not kill, 
protects the slave ; and he is within 
l Yergrr’a its very letter. Law, reason, Chris- 

Ten i 56 ReP ’ tianity, and common humanity, all 

point but one w*ay.’ 

44 In the General Court of Virginia, June term, 
1851, in Souther v. the Commonwealth, it was held 
that 4 the killing of a slave by his master and 
owner, by wilful and excessive whipping, is mur¬ 
der in the first degree ; though it may not have been 


the purpose of the master and owner to 
hill the slaved The writer shows, ^ rat ^’ 3 
also, an ignorance of the law of con- ep ‘ 
tracts, as it affects slavery in the South, in mak¬ 
ing George’s master take him from the factory 
against the proprietor’s consent. George, by vir¬ 
tue of the contract of hiring, had become the prop¬ 
erty of the proprietor for the time being, and his 
master could no more have taken him away forci¬ 
bly than the owner of a house in Massachusetts 
can dispossess his lessee, at any moment, from 
mere whim or caprice. There is no court in Ken¬ 
tucky where the hirer's rights, in this regard, 
would not be enforced. 

44 4 No. Father bought her once, in one of his trips to 
New Orleans, and brought her up as a present to mother. 
She was about eight or nine years old, then. Father 
would never tell mother what he gave for her ; but, the 
other day, in looking over his old papers, we came across 
the hill of sale. lie paid an extravagant sum for her, to 
be sure. I suppose, on account of her extraordinary 
beauty.’ 

“ George sat with his hack to Cassy, and did not see 
the absorbed expression of her countenance, as he was 
giving these details. 

44 At this point in the story, she touched his arm, and, 
with a face perfectly white with interest, said, 4 Do you 
know the names of the people he bought her of 1 ’ 

44 4 A man of the name of Simmons, I think, was the 
principal in the transaction. At least, I think that was 
the name in the bill of sale.’ 

44 4 0, my God ! ’ said Cassy, and fell insensible on the 
floor of the cabin.” 

44 Of course Eliza turns out to be Cassy’s child, 
and we are soon entertained with the family meet¬ 
ing in Montreal, where George Harris is living, 
five or six years after the opening of the story, in 
great comfort. 

44 Now, the reader will perhaps be surprised to 
know that such an incident as the sale of Cassy 
apart from Eliza, upon which the whole interest 
of the foregoing narrative hinges, never could have 
taken place in Louisiana, and that the bill of sale 
•for Eliza would not have been worth the paper it 
was written on. Observe. George Shelby states 
that Eliza was eight or nine years old at the time 
his father purchased her in New Orleans. Let us 
again look at the statute-book of Louisiana. 

44 In the Code Noir we find it set down that 

4 4 4 Every person is expressly prohibited from 
selling separately from their mothers the children 
tcho shall not have attained the full age of ten years. ’ 

44 And this humane provision is strengthened by 
a statute, one clause of which runs as follows : 

4 4 4 Be it further enacted, That if any person or 
persons shall sell the mother of any slave child or 
children under the age of ten years, separate from 
said child or children , or shall, the mother living, 
sell any slave child or children of ten years of age, or 
under, separate from said mother, such person or 
persons shall incur the penalty of the sixth section 
of this act.’ 

44 This penalty is a fine of not less than one thou 
sand nor more than two thousand dollars, and im 
prisonment in the public jail for a period of not 
less than six months nor more than one year. — 
Vide Acts of Louisiana, 1 Session, 9 th Legislature, 
1828, 1829, No. 24, Section 16.” 

The author makes here a remark. Scat¬ 
tered through all the Southern States are 
slaveholders who are such only in name. 
They have no pleasure in the system, they 
consider it one of wrong altogether, and they 
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hold the legal relation still, only because not 
yet clear with regard to the best way of 
changing it, so as to better the condition of 
those held. Such are most earnest advo¬ 
cates for state emancipation, and are friends 
of anything, written in a right spirit, which 
tends in that direction. From such the 
author ever receives criticisms with pleasure. 

She has endeavored to lay before the 
world, in the fullest manner, all that can be 
objected to her work, that both sides may 
have an opportunity of impartial hearing. 

When writing “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
though entirely unaware and unexpectant 
of the importance which would be attached 
to its statements and opinions, the author of 
that work was anxious, from love of consist¬ 
ency, to have some understanding of the 
laws of the slave system. She had on hand 
for reference, while writing, the Code Noir 
of Louisiana, and a sketch of the laws relat¬ 
ing to slavery in the different states, by 
Judge Stroud, of Philadelphia. This work, 
professing to have been compiled with great 
care from the latest editions of the statute- 
books of the several states, the author sup¬ 
posed to be a sufficient guide for the writing 
of a work of fiction.* As the accuracy of 
those statements which relate to the slave- 
laws has been particularly contested, a 
more especial inquiry has been made in this 
direction. Under the guidance and with 
the assistance of legal gentlemen of high 
standing, the writer has proceeded to examine 
the statements of Judge Stroud with regard 
to statute-law, and to follow them up with 
some inquiry into the decisions of courts. 
The result has been an increasing conviction 
on her part that the impressions first derived 
from Judge Stroud’s work were correct; and 
the author now can only give the words of 
St. Clare, as the best possible expression of 
the sentiments and opinion which this course 
of reading has awakened in her mind. 

This cursed business, accursed of God and man, 
— what is it 1 Strip it of all its ornament, run it 
down to the root and nucleus of the whole, and 
what is it ? Why, because my brother Quashy is 
ignorant and weak, and I am intelligent and 
strong, — because I know how, and can do it, — 
therefore I may steal all he has, keep it, and give 
him. only such and so much as suits my fancy ! 
Whatever is too hard, too dirty, too disagreeable 
for me, I may set Quashy to doing. Because I 
don’t like work, Quashy shall work. Because the 
sun burns me, Quashy shall stay in the sun. 
Quashy shall earn the money, and I will spend it. 

* In this connection it may be well to state that the 
work of Judge Stroud is now out of print, but that a work 
of the same character is in course of preparation by Wil¬ 
liam I. Bowditch, Esq., of Boston, which will bring the 
subject out, by the assistance of the latest editions of 
statutes, aud the most receut decisions of courts. 


Quashy shall lie down in every puddle, that 1 
may walk over dry shod. Quashy shall do my 
will, and not his, all the days of his mortal life, 
and have such a chance of getting to heaven at 
last as I find convenient. This I take to be about 
what slavery is. I defy anybody on earth to read 
our slave-code, as it stands in our law-books, and 
make anything else of it. Talk of the abuses of 
slavery ! Humbug ! The thing itself is the essence 
of all abuse. And the only reason why the land 
don’t sink under it, like Sodom and Gomorrah, is 
because it is used in a way infinitely better than 
it is. For pity’s sake, for shame’s sake, because 
we are men born of women, and not savage beasts, 
many of us do not, and dare not,—we would 
scorn to use the full power which our savage laws 
put into our hands. And he who goes the furthest, 
and does the worst, only uses within limits the 
power that the law gives him ! 

The author still holds to the opinion that 
slavery in itself, as legally defined in law¬ 
books and expressed in the records of courts, 
is the SUM AND ESSENCE OF ALL ABUSE; 
and she still clings to the hope that there are 
many men at the South infinitely better 
than their laws; and after the reader has 
read all the extracts which she has to make, 
for the sake of a common humanity they will 
hope the same. The author must state, with 
regard to some passages which she must 
quote, that the language of certain enact¬ 
ments was so incredible that she would not 
take it on the authority of any compilation 
whatever, but copied it with her own hand 
from the latest edition of the statute-book 
where it stood and still stands. 


CHAPTER II. 

WHAT IS SLAVERY I 

The author will now enter into a consid¬ 
eration of slavery as it stands revealed in 
slave law. 

What is it, according to the definition of 
law-books and of legal interpreters ? “A 
slave,” says the law of Louisiana, “is one 
who is in the power of a master, to whom he 
belongs. The master may sell him, dispose 
of his person, his industry and his labor; he 
can do nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire 
anything, but what must belong to C ivii Code, 
his master.” South Carolina says Art - 35 * 

“ slaves shall be deemed, sold, taken, reputed 
and adjudged in law, to be chattels personal 
in the hands of tlicir owners and possessors, 
and their executors, administrators, and 
assigns, TO all intents, con- 

07 ' 2 Brev. Dig. 

STRUCTIONS AND PURPOSES WHAT- 229. Prince’s 

soever.” The law of Georgia is Di s est >^6. 
similar. 

Let the reader reflect on the extent of 
the meaning in this last clause. Judge 
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Ruffin, pronouncing the opinion of the Su¬ 
preme Court of North Carolina, says, a slave 
is “one doomed in his own person, and his 
posterity, to live without knowledge, and 
without the capacity to make any- 
ofsiavery, tiling liis own, and to toil that 
state v. Mann. ano ther may reap the fruits.” 

This is what slavery is ,— this is what it is 
to be a slave ! The slave-code,' then, of the 
Southern States, is designed to keep millions 
of human beings in the condition of chattels 
personal: to keep them in a condition in which 
the master may sell them, dispose of their 
time, person and labor; in which they can do 
nothing, possess nothing, and acquire nothing, 
except for the benefit of the master; in which 
they are doomed in themselves and in their 
posterity to five without knowledge, without 
the power to make anything their own,— to 
toil that another may reap. The laws of 
the slave-code are designed to work out this 
problem, consistently with the peace of the 
community, and the safety of that superior 
race which is constantly to perpetrate this 
outrage. 

From this simple statement of what the 
laws of slavery are designed to do,—from a 
consideration that the class thus to be re¬ 
duced, and oppressed, and made the sub¬ 
jects of a perpetual robbery, are men of 
like passions with our own, men originally 
made in the image of God as much as our¬ 
selves, men partakers of that same human¬ 
ity of which Jesus Christ is the highest 
ideal and expression, — when we consider 
that the material thus to be acted upon is 
that fearfully explosive element, the soul of 
man; that soul elastic, upspringing, immor¬ 
tal, whose free will even the Omnipotence 
of God refuses to coerce, — we may form 
some idea of the tremendous force which is 
necessary to keep tliis mightiest of elements 
in the state of repression which is contem¬ 
plated in the definition of slavery. 

Of course, the system necessary to con¬ 
summate and perpetuate such a work, from 
age to age, must be a fearfully stringent 
one; and our readers will find that it is so. 
Men who make the laws, and men who in¬ 
terpret them, may be fully sensible of their 
terrible severity and inhumanity; but, if 
they are going to preserve the thing, they 
have no resource but to make the laws, and 
to execute them faithfully after they are 
made. They may say, with the honorable 
Judge Ruffin, of North Carolina, when sol¬ 
emnly from the bench announcing this great 
foundation principle of slavery, that “ THE 
POWER OF THE MASTER MUST BE ABSO¬ 


LUTE, TO RENDER THE SUBMISSION OF THE 
slave PERFECT,” — they may say, with 
him, “ I most freely confess my sense of 
the harshness of this proposition ; I feel it 
as deeply as any man can; and, as a prin¬ 
ciple of moral right, every person in his re¬ 
tirement must repudiate it; ” — but they 
will also be obliged to add, with him, “ But, 
in the actual condition of things, it MUST 
BE so. * * This discipline belongs to 

the state of slavery. * * * It is in¬ 

herent in the relation of master and slave.” 

And, like Judge Ruffin, men of honor, men 
of humanity, men of kindest and gentlest 
feelings, are obliged to interpret these severe 
laws with inflexible severity. In the per¬ 
petual reaction of that awful force of human 
passion and human will, which necessarily 
meets the compressive power of slavery, — 
in that seething, boiling tide, never wholly 
repressed, which rolls its volcanic stream un¬ 
derneath the whole frame-work of society 
so constituted, ready to find vent at the 
least rent or fissure or unguarded aperture, 
—there is a constant necessity which urges to 
severity of law and inflexibility of execution. 
So Judge Ruffin says, “ We cannot allow 
the right of the matter to be brought into 
discussion in the courts of justice. The slave, 
to remain a slave, must be made sensible 
that there is no appeal from iiis mas¬ 
ter.” Accordingly, we find in the more 
southern states, where the slave population 
is most accumulated, and slave property 
most necessary and valuable, and, of course, 
the determination to abide by the system the 
most decided, there the enactments are most 
severe, and the interpretation of courts the 
most inflexible.* And, when legal decisions 
of a contrary character begin to be made, it 
would appear that it is a symptom of leaning 
towards emancipation. So abhorrent is the 
slave-code to every feeling of humanity, that 
just as soon as there is any hesitancy in the 
community about perpetuating the institu¬ 
tion of slavery, judges begin to listen to the 
voice of their more honorable nature, and by 
favorable interpretations to soften its neces¬ 
sary severities. 

Such decisions do not commend them¬ 
selves to the professional admiration of legal 
gentlemen. But in the workings of the 
slave system, when the irresponsible power 
which it guarantees comes to be used by men 

* We except the State of Louisiana. Owing to the 
influence of the French eode in that state, more really 
humane provisions prevail there. How much these pro¬ 
visions avail in point of fact, will be shown when we come 
, to that part of the subject. 
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of tlie most brutal nature, cases sometimes 
arise for trial 'where the consistent exposi¬ 
tion of the law involves results so loathsome 
and frightful, that the judge prefers to be 
illogical, rather than inhuman. Like a spring 
outgushing in the desert, some noble man, 
now and then, from the fulness of his own 
better nature, throws out a legal decision, 
generously inconsistent with every principle 
and precedent of slave jurisprudence, and 
we bless God for it. All we wish is that 
there were more of them, for then should 
we hope that the day of redemption was 
drawing nigh. 

The reader is now prepared to enter 
with us on the proof of this proposition: 
That the slave-code is designed only for the 
security of the master , and not with re¬ 
gard to the icelfare of the slave. 

This is implied in the whole current of 
law-making and law-administration, and is 
often asserted in distinct form, with a pre¬ 
cision and clearness of legal accuracy which, 
in a literary point of view', are quite admira¬ 
ble. Thus, Judge Ruffin, after stating that 
considerations restricting the power of the 
master had often been drawn from a com¬ 
parison of slavery with the relation of parent 
and child, master and apprentice, tutor and 
pupil, says distinctly: 

The court does not recognize their application. 
There is no likeness between the cases. They are 
in opposition to each other, and there is an impass¬ 
able gulf between them. * * * * 

In the one [case], the end in view is the happiness 
of the youth , born to equal rights with that gov¬ 
ernor, on whom the duty devolves of training the 
young to usefulness, in a station which he is after¬ 
wards to assume among freemen. * * * * With 
, , T slavery it is far otherwise. The end 
of Slavery, page ts the projit oj the master , his secu- 
246. ritv and the public safety. 

Not only is this principle distinctly as¬ 
serted in so many words, but it is more dis¬ 
tinctly implied in multitudes of the arguings 
and reasonings which are given as grounds 
of legal decisions. Even such provisions as 
seem to be for the benefit of the slave we 
often find carefully intprpreted so as to show 
that it is only on account of his property 
value to his master that he is thus protected, 
and not from any consideration of humanity 
towards himself. Thus it has been decided 
that a master can bring no action for assault 
wheeler’s Law an( l battery on his slave, unless 
of Slavery, p. the injury be such as to 'pro¬ 
duce a loss of service. 

The spirit in which this question is dis¬ 
cussed is worthy of remark. We give a 


brief statement of the case, as presented in 
Wheeler, p. 239. 

It was an action for assault and battery 
committed by Dale on one Cornfute’s slave. 
It was contended by Cornfute’s counsel that 
it was not necessary to prove Cornfate v. 
loss of service , in order that the AgJ 1 
action should be sustained; that liiar.&joims. 
an action might be supported for Rep ' ** 
beating plaintiff’s horse; and iJi^ovi- 
tliat the lord might have an ac- ner ’ s Abr - 454 
tion for the battery of his villein, which is 
founded on this principle, that, as the villein 
could not support the action, the injury 
would be without redress , unless the lord 
could. On the other side it was said that Lord 
Chief Justice Raymond had decided that 
an assault on a horse was no cause of action,- 
unless accompanied with a special damage 
of the animal\ which would impair his value. 

Chief Justice Chase decided that no re¬ 
dress could be obtained in the case, because 
the value of the slave had not been impaired, 
and without injury or wrong to the mas¬ 
ter no action could be sustained; and as¬ 
signed this among other reasons for it, that 
there was no reciprocity in the case, as the 
master was not liable for assault and battery 
committed by his slave, neither could he gain 
redress for one committed upon his slave. 

Let any reader now imagine what an 
amount of wanton cruelty and indignity may 
be heaped upon a slave man or woman or 
child without actually impairing their power 
to do service to the master, and he will have 
a full sense of the cruelty of this decision. 

In the same spirit it has been held in 
North Carolina that patrols (night watch¬ 
men) are not liable to the master Tate v 0 ’Xcai, 
for inflicting punishment on the ^ 
slave, unless their conduct clear- 2,'p.'w7§ 121 
ly demonstrates malice against the master. 

The cool-bloodedness of some of these legal 
discussions is forcibly shown by two deci¬ 
sions in Wheeler’s Law of Slavery, p. 243, 
On the question whether the criminal offence 
of assault and battery can be committed on 
a slave, there are two decisions of the two 
States of South and North Carolina; audit 
is difficult to say which of these State „ ManCTf 
decisions has the preeminence jmit’siiep 

... 1 . 453. V heeler’s 

for cool legal inhumanity. That Law of slavery, 
of South Carolina reads thus. page ~ 43 ' 

Judge O’Neill says : 

The criminal offence of assault and battery can 
not, at common law, be committed upon the per¬ 
son of a slave. For notwithstanding (for some 
purposes) a slave is regarded by law as a person, 
yet generally he is a mere chattel personal, and his 




right of personal protection belongs to his master, 
who can maintain an action of trespass for the bat¬ 
tery of his slave. There can be therefore no offence 
against the state for a mere beating of a slave unac¬ 
companied with any circumstances of cruelty (! !), 
or an attempt to kill and murder. The peace of 
the state is not thereby broken; for a slave is not 
generally regarded as legally capable of being 
within the peace of the state. He is not a citi¬ 
zen, and is not in that character entitled to her 
protection. 

What declaration of the utter indifference 
of the state to the sufferings of the slave 
could be more elegantly cool and clear? 
«ee state v. But in North Carolina it appears 

Hale. Wheeler, .1 , , 1 • n .1, r 

p. 239 . 2 iiawk. that the case is argued still more 
n. c. Hep. 5S2. elaborately. 

Chief Justice Taylor thus shows that, 
after all, there are reasons why an assault 
and battery upon the slave may, on the 
whole, have some such general connection 
with the comfort and security of the com¬ 
munity, that it may be construed into a 
breach of the peace, and should be treated 
as an indictable offence. 

The instinct of a slave may be, and generally 
is, tamed into subservience to his master's will, 
and from him he receives chastisement, whether it 
be merited or not, with perfect submission ; for he 
knows the extent of the dominion assumed over 
him, and that the law ratifies the claim. But 
when the same authority is wantonly usurped by 
a stranger, nature is disposed to assert her rights, 
and to prompt the slave to a resistance, often 
momentarily successful, sometimes fatally so. 
The public peace is thus broken, as much as if a 
free man had been beaten; for the party of the 
aggressor is always the strongest, and such con¬ 
tests usually terminate by overpowering the slave, 
and inflicting on him a severe chastisement, with¬ 
out regard to the original cause of the conflict. 
There is, consequently, as much reason for mak¬ 
ing such offences indictable as if a white man had 
been the victim. A wanton injury committed on 
a slave is a great provocation to the owner, awakens 
his resentment, and has a direct tendency to a breach 
of the peace, by inciting him to seek immediate ven¬ 
geance. If resented in the heat of blood, it would 
probably extenuate a homicide to manslaughter, 
upon the same principle with the case stated by 
Lord Hale, that if A riding on the road, B had 
whipped his horse out of the track, and then A 
had alighted and killed B. These offences are 
usually committed by men of dissolute habits, 
hanging loose upon society, who, being repelled 
from association with well-disposed citizens, take 
refuge in the company of colored persons and 
slaves, whom they deprave by their example, embold¬ 
en by their familiarity, and then beat, under the 
expectation that a slave dare not resent a blow from 
a white man. If such oflences may be committed 1 
with impunity, the public peace will not only be 
rendered extremely iusecure, but the value of slave 
property must be much impaired, for the offenders 
can seldom make any reparation in damages. 
Nor is it necessary, in any case, that a person 
who has received an injury, real or imaginary, . 
from a slave, should carve out Iris own justice; 


for the law has made ample and summary pro- 
■ vision for the punishment of all trivial offences com¬ 
mitted by slaves, by carrying them be¬ 
fore a justice, who is authorized to Cod 

pass sentence for their being publicly 448. 
whipped. This provision, while it 
excludes the necessity of private vengeance, would 
; seem to forbid its legality, since it effectually pro¬ 
tects all persons from the insolence of slaves, even 
where their masters are unwilling to correct them 
upon complaint being made. The common law 
has often been called into efficient operation, for 
the punishment of public cruelty inflicted upon 
animals, for needless and wanton barbarity exer¬ 
cised even by masters upon their slaves, and for 
various violations of decency, morals, and comfort . 
Reason and analogy seem to require that a human 
being, although the subject of property, should be 
so far protected as the public might be injured 
through him. 

For all purposes necessary to enforce the obe¬ 
dience of the slave, and to render him useful as 
property, the law secures to the master a com¬ 
plete authority over him, and it will not lightly 
interfere with the relation thus established. It is 
a more effectual guarantee of his right of property, 
when the slave is protected from wanton abuse from 
those who have no power over him; for it cannot be 
disputed that a slave is rendered less capable of 
performing his master’s service when he finds 
himself exposed by the law to the capricious vio¬ 
lence of every turbulent man in the community. 

If this is not a scrupulous disclaimer of 
all humane intention in the decision, as far 
as the slave is concerned, and an explicit 
declaration that he is protected only out of 
regard to the comfort of the community, and 
his property value to his master, it is difficult 
to see how such a declaration could be made. 
After all this cool-blooded course of remark, 
it is somewhat curious to come upon the fol¬ 
lowing certainly most unexpected declaration, 
which occurs in the very next paragraph: 

Mitigated as slavery is by the humanity of our 
laws, the refinement of manners, and by public 
opinion, which revolts at every instance of cruelty 
towards them, it would be an anomaly in the sys¬ 
tem of police which affects them, if the offence 
stated in the verdict were not indictable. 

The reader will please to notice that this 
remarkable declaration is made of the State 
of North Carolina. We shall have occar- 
sion again to refer to it by and by, when 
we extract from the statute-book of North 
Carolina some specimens of these humane 
laws. 

In the same spirit it is decided, under the 
law of Louisiana, that if an individual in¬ 
jures another’s slave so as to make him <?/*- 
tirely useless , and the owner recovers from 
him the full value of the slave, the slave by 
that act becomes thenceforth the JrtUr , lain „ 
property of the person who in- Patton, July 
jured him. A decision to this MamiS lous£ 
effect is given in Wheeler’s Law Rep ' 615 * 
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of Slavery, p. 249. A vroraan sued for an in¬ 
jury done to her slave by the slave of the de¬ 
fendant. The injury was such as to render 
him entirely useless, his only eye being put 
out. The parish court decreed that she should 
recover twelve hundred dollars, that the de¬ 
fendant should pay a further sum of twenty- 
five dollars a month from the time of the 
injury; also the physician’s bill, and two 
hundred dollars for the sustenance of the 
slave during his life, and that he should 
remain forever in the possession of his mis¬ 
tress. 

The" case was appealed. The judge re¬ 
versed the decision, and delivered the slave 
into the possession of the man whose slave 
had committed the outrage. In the course 
of the decision, the judge remarks, with 
that calm legal explicitness for which many 
decisions of this kind are remarkable, that 

The principle of humanity, which would lead 
us to suppose that the mistress, whom he had long 
served, would treat her miserable blind slave with 
more kinduess than the defendant, to whom the 
judgment ought to transfer him, cannot be taken 
into consideration in deciding this case. 

j tenn 1823 Another case, reported in Wheel- 
9 .'iartmAa. er‘s Law r , page 198, the author 

itei>. ooo. t p ug summar jjy abridges. It is 

Dorothee v. Coquillon et al. A young girl, 
by will of her mistress, was to have her free¬ 
dom at twenty-one ; and it was required by 
the will that in the mean time she should be 
educated in such a manner as to enable her 
to earn her living when free, her services 
in the mean time being bequeathed to the 
daughter of the defendant. Her mother (a 
free woman) entered complaint that no care 
was taken of the child’s education, and that 
she was cruelly treated. The prayer of the 
petition was that the child be declared free 
at twenty-one, and in the mean time hired 
out by the sheriff. The suit was decided 
against the mother, on this ground, — that 
she could not sue for her daughter in a 
case where the daughter could not sue for 
herself were she of age,— the object of the 
suit being relief from ill-treatment daring 
the time of her slavery, which a slave 
cannot sue for. 

Jan. term, 18-27. Observe, now, the following 
4 sr Cord’a itep. case 0 f Jennings v. Fundeberg. 
Law of slavery, It seems Jennings brings an ac- 
p ‘ 201, tion of trespass against Funde¬ 
berg for killing his slave. The case was 
thus: Fundeberg with others, being out 
hunting runaway negroes, surprised them in 
their camp, and, as the report says, “ fired 
his gun towards them as they were run¬ 


ning away, to induce them to stop.” One 
of them, being shot through the head, v T as 
thus induced to stop , — and the master of 
the boy brought action for trespass against 
the firer for killing his slave. 

.The decision of the inferior court was as 
follows : 

The court “ thought the killing acciden¬ 
tal, and that the defendant ought not to be 
made answerable as a trespasser.” * * * * 
11 When one is lawfully interfering with the 
property of another, and accidentally de¬ 
stroys it, he is no trespasser, and ought 
not to be answerable for the value of the prop¬ 
erty. In this case, the defendant was en¬ 
gaged in a lawfful and meritorious service, 
and if he really fired his gun in the manner 
stated it was an allowable act.” 

The superior judge reversed the decision, 
on the ground that in dealing with another 
person’s property one is responsible for any 
injury which he could have avoided by any 
degree of circumspection. “The firing 
.... was rash and incautious .” 

Does not the whole spirit of this discus¬ 
sion speak for itself ? 

See also the very next case in jfconi’s liep. 
Wheeler’s Law. Richardson v. 156 - 
Dukes, p. 202. 

Trespass for killing the plaintiff's slave. It 
appeared the slave was stealing potatoes from a 
bank near the defendant’s house. The defendant 
fired upon him with a gun loaded with buckshot, 
and killed him. The jury found a verdict for 
plaintiff for one dollar. Motion for a new trial. 

The Court. Nott J. held, there must be a 
new trial; that the jury ought to have given the 
plaintiff the value of the slave. That if the jury 
were of opinion the slave was of bad character, 
some deduction from the usual price ought to be 
made, but the plaintiff was certainly entitled to 
his actual damage for killing his slave. Where 
property is in question, the value of the article, 
as nearly as it can be ascertained, furnishes a rule 
from which they are not at liberty to depart. 

It seems that the value of this unfortunate 
piece of property was somewhat reduced 
from the circumstance of his “ stealing pota¬ 
toes.” Doubtless he had his own best rea¬ 
sons for this; so, at least, w r e should infer 
from the following remark, which Wheeler , 3 Law 
occurs in one of the reasonings of slavery, 220. 
of Judge Taylor, of N. Carolina. 

“ The act of 1786 (Iredell’s Revisal, p. 588) 
does, in the preamble, recognize the fact, that 
many persons, by cruel treatment to their slaves, 
cause them to commit crimes for Which they are 
executed. * * The cruel treatment here al¬ 

luded to must consist in icithholding from them the 
necessaries of life; and the crimes thus resulting 
are such as are calculated to furnish them with food 
and raiment. ” 
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Perhaps 11 stealing potatoes ” in this case 
was one of the class of crimes alluded to. 
whitseii v. Again we have the following 

Earnest & Par- ° ° 

ker. Wheeler, CQSO : 

p. *202. 

The defendants went to the plantation of Mrs. 
Witsell for the purpose of hunting for runaway 
negroes; there being many in the neighborhood, 
and the plaee in considerable alarm. As they 
approached the house with loaded guns, a negro 
ran from the house, or near the house, towards a 
swamp, when they fired and killed him. 

The judge charged the jury, that such cir¬ 
cumstances might exist, by the excitement and 
alarm of the neighborhood, as to authorize the 
killing of a negro without the sanction of a magis¬ 
trate. 

This decision was reversed in the Superior 
Court, in the following language: 

By the statute of 1740, any white man may 
apprehend and moderately correct any slave who 
may be found out of the plantation at which he 
is employed, and if the slave assaults the white 
person, he maybe killed; but a slave who is merely 
flying away cannot be killed. Nor can the de¬ 
fendants be justified by common law, if ice consider 
the negro as a person; for they were not clothed 
with the authority of the law to apprehend him 
as a felon, and without such authority he could 
not be killed. 

If ice consider the negro a person , 
says the judge; and, from his decision in the 
case, he evidently intimates that he has a 
strong leaning to this opinion, though it has 
been contested by so many eminent legal 
authorities that he puts forlh his sentiment 
modestly, and in an hypothetical form. The 
reader, perhaps, will need to be informed 
that the question whether the slave is to be 
considered a person or a human being in any 
respect has been extensively and ably argued 
on both sides in legal courts, and it may be 
a comfort to know that the balance of legal 
opinion inclines in favor of the slave. Judge 
Clarke, of Mississippi, is quite clear on the 
point, and argues very ably and earnestly, 
though, as he confesses, against very respect¬ 
able legal authorities, that the slave is a 
person,— that he is a reasonable creature. 
Wheeler p. The reason i n g occurs in the case 
252.’ State of Mississippi iv Jones, and 
Walker’s is worthy ot attention as a literary 
Rep. 83. curiosity. 

It seems that a case of murder of a slave 
had been clearly made out and proved in the 
lower court, and that judgment was arrested 
and the case appealed on the ground wheth¬ 
er, in that state, murder could be committed 
on a slave. Judge Clarke thus ably and 
earnestly argues : 

The question in this case is, whether murder 
can be committed on a slave. Because individuals 
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may have been deprived of many of their rights by 
society, it does not follow, that they have been 
deprived of all their rights. In some respects, 
slaves may be considered as chattels; but in others, 
they are regarded as men. The law views them 
as capable of committing crimes. This can only 
be upon the principle, that they are men and ra¬ 
tional beings. The Roman law has been much 
relied on by the counsel of the defendant. That 
law was confined to the Roman empire, giving the 
power of life and death over captives in war, as 
slaves ; but it no more extended here, than the sim¬ 
ilar power given to parents over the lives of their 
children. Much stress has also been laid by the 
defendant's counsel on the case eited from Tay¬ 
lor's Reports, decided in North Carolina ; yet, in 
that case, two judges against one were of opinion, 
that killing a slave was murder. Judge Hall, who 
delivered the dissenting opinion in the above case, 
based his conclusions, as we conceive, upon erro¬ 
neous priuciples, by considering the laws of Rome 
applicable here. Ilis inference, also, that a per¬ 
son cannot be condemned capitally, because he 
may be liable in a civil action, is not sustained by 
reason or authority, but appears to us to be in 
direct opposition to both. At a very early period 
in Virginia, the power of life over slaves was given 
by statute ; but Tucker observes, that as soon as 
these statutes were repealed, it was at onee con¬ 
sidered by their courts that the killing of a slave 
might be murder. Commonwealth v. Dolly Chap¬ 
man : indictment for maliciously stabbing a slave, 
under a statute. It has been determined in 
Virginia that slaves are persons. In the con¬ 
stitution of the United States, slaves are ex¬ 
pressly designated as “ persons.” In this state 
the legislature have considered slaves as rea¬ 
sonable and accountable beings ; and it would be 
a stigma upon the character of the state, and a 
reproach to the administration of justice, if the 
life of a slave could be taken with impunity, or if 
he could be murdered in cold blood, without sub¬ 
jecting the offender to the highest penalty known 
to the criminal jurisprudence of the country, lias 
the slave no rights, because he is deprived of his 
freedom! He is still a human being, and pos¬ 
sesses all those rights of which he is not deprived 
by the positive provisions of the law; but in vain 
shall we look for any law passed by the enlight¬ 
ened and philanthropic legislature of this state, 
giving even to the master, much less to a stranger, 
power over the life of a slave. Such a statute 
would be worthy the age of Draco or Caligula, 
and would be condemned by the unanimous voice 
of the people of this state, where even cruelty to 
slaves, much [more] the taking away of life, meets 
with universal reprobation. By the provisions of 
our law, a slave may commit murder, and be pun¬ 
ished with death ; why, then, is it not murder to 
kill a slave! Can a mere chattel commit murder, 
and be subject to punishment! 
******* 

The right of the master exists not by force of the 
law of nature or nations, but by virtue only of the 
positive law of the state; and although that gives to 
the master the right to command the services of 
the slave, requiring the master to feed and clothe 
the slave from infancy till death, yet it gives the 
master no right to take the life of the slave ; and, 
if the offence be not murder, it is not a crime, 
and subjects the offender to no punishment. 

The taking away the life of a reasonable crea- 
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fcure, under the king's peace, -with malice afore¬ 
thought, express or implied, is murder at common 
law. Is not a slave a reasonable creature? —is he 
not a human being ? And the meaning of this 
phrase, reasonable creature , is, a human being. 
For the killing a lunatic, an idiot, or even a child 
unborn, is murder, as much as the killing a phi¬ 
losopher ; and has not the slave as much reason as 
a lunatic, an idiot, or an unborn child? 

Thus triumphantly, in this nineteenth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era and in the State 
of Mississippi, has it been made to appear 
that the slave is a reasonable creature,— a 
human being ! 

What sort of system, what sort of a pub¬ 
lic sentiment, was that which made this 
argument necessary ? 

And let us look at some of the admissions 
of this argument with regard to the nature 
of slavery. According to the judge, it is 
depriving human beings of many of their 
rights. Thus he says : “ Because individ¬ 
uals may have been deprived of many of 
their rights by society, it does not follow 
that they have been deprived of all their 
rights.” Again, he says of the slave : “ He 
is still a human being, and possesses all 
those rights of which he is not deprived by 
the positive provisions of the law.” Here 
he admits that the provisions of law deprive 
the slave of natural rights. Again he says: 
“ The right of the master exists not by force 
of the law of nature or of nations, but by 
virtue only of the positive law of the state.” 
According to the decision of this judge, 
therefore, slavery exists by the same right 
that robbery or oppression of any kind does, 
— the right of ability. A gang of robbers 
associated into a society have rights over 
all the neighboring property that they can 
acquire, of precisely the same kind. 

With the same unconscious serenity does 
the law* apply that principle of force and 
robbery which is the essence of slavery, and 
show how far the master may proceed in 
appropriating another human being as his 
property. 

The question arises, May a master give a 
wheeler, p. 23. woman to one person, and her 
w^hfrktbarv.’ unborn children to another one ? 
Spring t. isii Let us hear the case argued. 
3 Lltt £_£ rp^ e unfortunate mother selected 
as the test point of this interesting legal 
principle conies to our view in the will of 
one Samuel Marksbury, under the style 
and denomination of “ my negro wench 
Pen.” Said Samuel states in his will that, 
for the good will and love he bears to his own 
children, he gives said negro wench Pen to 
son Samuel, and all her future increase to 


daughter Rachael. When daughter Rachael, 
therefore, marries, her husband sets up a 
claim for this increase,— as it is stated, 
quite off-hand, that the “wench had several 
children.” Here comes a beautifully inter¬ 
esting case, quite stimulating to legal acu¬ 
men. Inferior court decides that Samuel 
Marksbury could not have given away un¬ 
born children on the strength of the legal 
maxim, “ Nemo dat quod non habetf — 
i. e., “ Nobody can give what he has not 
got,”—which certainly one should think 
sensible and satisfactory enough. The case, 
however, is appealed, and reversed in the 
superior court; and now let us hear the 
reasoning. 

The judge acknowledges the force of the 
maxim above quoted,— says, as one would 
think any man might say, that it is quite a 
correct maxim,— the only difficulty being 
that it does not at all apply to the present 
case. Let us hear him: 

He who is the absolute owner of a thing owns 
all its faculties for profit or increase; and he 
may, no doubt, grant the profits or increase, as 
well as the thing itself. Thus, it is every day’s 
practice to grant the future rents or profits of real 
estate ; and it is held that a man may grant the 
wool of a flock of sheep for years. 

See also p. 83, Fanny v. Bryant, 4 J. J. 
Marshall’s Rep., 368. In this almost pre¬ 
cisely the same language is used. If the 
reader will proceed, he will find also this 
principle applied with equal clearness to the 
hiring, selling, mortgaging of unborn chil¬ 
dren ; and the perfect legal nonchalance of 
these discussions is only comparable to run¬ 
ning a dissecting-knife through the course 
of all the heart-strings of a living subject, 
for the purpose of demonstrating the laws 
of nervous contraction. 

Judge Stroud, in his sketch of the slave- 
laws, page 99, lays down for proof the fol¬ 
lowing assertion : That the penal codes of 
the slave states bear much more severely on 
slaves than on white persons. lie intro¬ 
duces his consideration of this proposition 
by the following humane and sensible re¬ 
marks : 

A being, ignorant of letters, unenlightened by 
religion, and deriving but little instruction from 
good example, cannot be supposed to have right 
conceptions as to the nature and extent of moral 
or political obligations. This remark, with but a 
slight qualification, is applicable to the condition 
of the slave. It has been just shown that the 
benefits of education are not conferred upon him, 
while his chance of acquiring a knowledge of the 
precepts of the gospel is so remote as scarcely to 
be appreciated, lie may be regarded, therefore 
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as almost without the capacity to comprehend 
the force of laws ; and, on this account, such as 
$re designed for his government should be recom- 
inended by their simplicity and mildness. 

His condition suggests another motive for 
tenderness on his behalf in these particulars. 
He is unable to read, aud holding little or no com¬ 
munication with those who are better informed 
than himself; how is he to become acquainted 
with the fact that a law for his observance has 
been made l To exact obedienee to a law which 
has not been promulgated, — which is unknown 
to the subject of it, — has ever been deemed most 
unjust and tyrannical. The reign of Caligula, 
were it obnoxious to no other reproach than this, 
would never eease to be remembered with abhor¬ 
rence. 

The lawgivers of the slaveholding states seem, 
in the formation of their penal codes, to have 
beeu uninfluenced by these claims of the slave 
upon their compassionate consideration. The 
hardened convict moves their sympathy, and is 
to be taught the laws before he is expected to 
obey them ; yet the guiltless slave is subjected to 
an extensive system of cruel enactments, of no 
part of which, probably, has he ever heard. 

Parts of this system apply, to the slave ex¬ 
clusively, and for every infraction a large retribu¬ 
tion is demanded ; while, with respect to offences 
for which whites as well as slaves are amenable, 
punishments of much, greater severity are inflicted 
upon the latter than upon the former. 

This heavy charge of Judge Stroud is 
sustained by twenty pages of proof, showing 
the very great disproportion .between the 
number of offences made capital for slaves, 
and those that are so for whites. Con¬ 
cerning this, we find the following cool re¬ 
mark in Wheeler's Law of Slavery, page 
222, note. 

Much has been said of the disparity of pun¬ 
ishment between the white inhabitants and the ! 
slaves and negroes of the same state ; that slaves 
are punished with much more severity, for the 
commission of similar crimes, by white persons, 
than the latter. The charge is undoubtedly true 
to a considerable extent. It must be remembered 
that the primary object of the enactment of penal 
laws, is the protection and security of those who 
make them. The slave has no agency in making 
them, lie is indeed one cause of the apprehended 
evils to the other class, which those laws are ex¬ 
pected to remedy. That he should be held ame¬ 
nable for a violation of those rules established for 
the security of the other, is the natural result of 
the state in which he is placed. And the sever¬ 
ity of those rules will always bear a relation to 
that danger, real or ideal, of the other class. 

It has been so 'among all nations, aud will 
ever continue to be so, while the disparity be¬ 
tween bond and free remains. 

A striking example of a legal decision 
to this purport is given in Wheeler’s 
ffhe uate v. Law of Slavery, page 224. The 
Tem 7 isS - C ’2 case > apart from legal tech- 
teh’cSL “Cities, may be thus briefly 
Ke P . 263. stated : 
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The defendant, Mann, had hired a slave- 
woman for a year. During this time the 
slave committed some slight offence, for which 
the defendant undertook to chastise her. 
While in the act of doing so the slave ran 
off, whereat he shot at and wounded her. The 
judge in the inferior court charged the jury 
that if they believed the punishment was 
cruel and unwarrantable, and disproportioned 
to the offence, in law' the defendant was 
guilty, as he had only a special property 
in the slave. The jury finding evidence that 
the punishment had been cruel, unwarrant¬ 
able and disproportioned to the offence , 
found verdict against the defendant. But on 
what ground 1 — Because, according to the 
law of North Carolina, cruel, unwarrantable, 
disproportionate punishment of a slave from 
a master, is an indictable offence '? No. They 
decided against the defendant, not because 
the punishment was cruel and unwarrant¬ 
able, but because he was not the person who 
had the right to inflict it, “ as he had only 
a special right of property in the slave 

The defendant appealed to a higher court, 
and the decision was reversed, on the ground 
that the hirer has for the time being all the 
rights of the master. The remarks of Judge 
Ruffin are so characteristic, and so strongly 
express the conflict between the feelings of 
the humane judge and the logical necessity 
of a strict interpreter of slave-law’, that we 
shall quote largely from it. One cannot 
but admire the unflinching calmness with 
which a man, evidently possessed of honor¬ 
able and humane feelings, w’alks through the 
most extreme and terrible results and con¬ 
clusions, in obedience to the laws of legal 
truth. Thus he says : 

A judge cannot but lament, when such cases 
as the present are brought into judgment. It is 
impossible that the reasons on which they go can 
be appreciated, but where institutions similar to 
our own exist, and are thoroughly understood. 
The struggle, too, in the judge’s own breast, be¬ 
tween the feelings of the man and the duty of the 
magistrate, is a severe one, presenting strong 
temptation to put aside such questions, if it be 
possible. It is useless, however, to complain of 
things inherent in our political state. And it is 
criminal in a court to avoid any responsibility 
which the laws impose. With whatever reluc¬ 
tance, therefore, it is done, the court is compelled 
to express an opinion upon the extent of the do¬ 
minion of the master over the shave in North Car¬ 
olina. The iudictment charges a battery on Lydia, 

a slave of Elizabeth Jones.The inquiry 

here is, whether a eruel and unreasonable battery 
on a slave by the hirer is indictable. The judge 
below instructed the jury that it is. lie seems to 
have put it on the ground, that the defendant had 
but a special property. Our laws uniformly treat 
the master, or other person having the possession 
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and command of the slave, as entitled to the same 
extent of authority.' The object is the same , the 
service of the slave; and the same powers must be 
confided. In a criminal proceeding, and, indeed, 
in reference to all other persons but the general 
owner, the hirer and possessor of the slave, in rela¬ 
tion to both rights and duties, is, for the time being, 
the owner.But, upon the general ques¬ 

tion, whether the owner is answerable criminal- 
iter , for a battery upon his own slave, or other 
exercise of authority of force, not forbidden by 
statute, the court entertains but little doubt. 
That he is so liable, has never been decided ; nor, 
as far as is known, been hitherto contended. 
There has been no prosecution of the sort. The 
established habits and uniform practice of the 
country, in this respect, is the best evidence of the 
portion of power deemed by the whole community 
requisite to the preservation of the master’s do¬ 
minion. If we thought differently, we could not 
set our notions in array against the judgment of 
everybody else, and say that this or that authority 
may be safely lopped off. This has indeed been 
assimilated at the bar to the other domestic rela¬ 
tions ; and arguments drawn from the well-estab¬ 
lished principles, which confer and restrain the 
authority of the parent over the child, the tutor 
over the pupil, the master over the apprentice, 
have been pressed on us. 

The court does not recognize thejr application. 
There is no likeness between the cases. They are 
in opposition to each other, and there is an im¬ 
passable gulf between them. The difference is 
that which exists between freedom and slavery ; 
and a greater cannot be imagined. In the one, the 
end in view is the happiness of the youth born to 
equal rights with that governor on whom the duty 
devolves of training the young to usefulness, in a 
station which he is afterwards to assume among 
freemen. To such an end, and with such a subject, 
moral and intellectual instruction seem the natural 
means ; and, for the most part, they are found to 
suffice. Moderate force is superaddcd only to 
make the others effectual. If that fail, it is bet¬ 
ter to leave the party to his own headstrong pas¬ 
sions, and the ultimate correction of the law, than 
to allow it to be immoderately inflicted by a pri¬ 
vate person. With slavery it is far otherwise. 
The end is the profit of the master, his security 
and the public safety; the subject, one doomed, 
in his own person and his posterity, to live with¬ 
out knowledge, and without the capacity to make 
anything his own, and to toil that another may 
reap the fruits. What moral considerations shall 
be addressed to such a being, to convince him 
what it is impossible but that the most stupid 
must feel and know can never be true, — that he 
is thus to labor upon a principle of natural duty, 
or for the sake of his own personal happiness ? 
Such services can only be expected from one who 
has no will of his own; who surrenders his will 
in implicit obedience to that of another. Such 
obedience is the consequence only of uncontrolled 
authority over the body. There is nothing else 
which can operate to produce the effect. The 

POWER OF THE MASTER MUST BE ABSOLUTE, TO RENDER 
T1IE SUBMISSION OF THE SLAVE PERFECT. I most freely 

confess my sense of the harshness of this propo¬ 
sition. I feel it as deeply as any man can. And, 
as a principle of moral right, every person in his 
retirement must repudiate it. But, in the actual 
condition of things, it must be so. There is no 
remedy. This discipline belongs to the state of 


slavery. They cannot be disunited without abro¬ 
gating at once the rights of the master, and ab¬ 
solving the slave from his subjection. It consti¬ 
tutes the curse of slavery to both the bond and 
the free portions of our population. But it is 
inherent in the relation of master and slave. That 
there may be particular instances of cruelty and 
deliberate barbarity, where in conscience the law 
might properly interfere, is most probable. The 
difficulty is to determine where a court may prop¬ 
erly begin. Merely in the abstract, it may well 
be asked which power of the master accords with 
right. The answer will probably sweep away all 
of them. But we cannot look at the matter in 
that light. The truth is that we are forbidden to 
enter upon a train of general reasoning on the 
subject. We cannot allow the right of the mas¬ 
ter to be brought into discussion in the courts of 
justice. The slave, to remain a slave, must be 
made sensible that there is no appeal from his 
master ; that his power is, in no instance, usurped, 
but is conferred by the laws of man, at least, if 
not by the law of God. The danger would be 
great, indeed, if the tribunals of justice should be 
called on to graduate the punishment appropriate 
to every temper and every dereliction of menial 
duty. 

No man can anticipate the many and aggra¬ 
vated provocations of the master which the slave 
would be constantly stimulated by his own pas¬ 
sions, or the Instigation of others, to give; or 
the consequent wrath of the master, prompting 
him to bloody vengeance upon the turbulent 
traitor; a vengeance generally practised with impu¬ 
nity , by reason of its privacy. The court, therefore, 
disclaims the power of changing the relation in 
which these parts of our people stand to each 
other. 

***** 

I repeat, that I would gladly have avoided 
this ungrateful question. But, being brought to 
it, the court is compelled to declare that >vhile 
slavery exists amongst us in its present state, or 
until it shall seem fit to the legislature to interpose 
express enactments to the contrary, it will be the 
imperative duty of the judges to recognize the full 
dominion of the owner over the slave , except where 
the exercise of it is forbidden by statute. 

And this we do upon the ground that this do¬ 
minion is essential to the value of slaves as property , 
to the security of the master and the public tranquil¬ 
lity, greatly dependent upon their subordination; 
and, in fine, as most effectually securing the gen¬ 
eral protection, and comfort of the slaves them¬ 
selves. Judgment below reversed; and judgment 
entered for the defendant. 

No one can read this decision, so fine 
and clear in expression, so dignified and 
solemn in its earnestness, and so dreadful 
in its results, without feeling at once deep 
respect for the man and horror for the sys¬ 
tem. The man, judging him from this 
short specimen, which is all the author 
knows,* has one of that high order of minds, 
which looks straight through all verbiage 
and sophistry to the heart of every subject 
which it encounters. He has, too, that noble 

* More recently the author has met with a passage in a 
North Carolina newspaper, containing some further par- 
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scorn of dissimulation, that straightforward 
determination not to call a bad thing by 
a good name, even when most popular and 
reputable and legal, which it is to be wished 
could be more frequently seen, both in our 
Northern and Southern States. There is 
but one sole regret; and that is that such a 
man, with such a mind, should have been 
merely an expositor , and not a reformer of 
law. 


CHAPTER III. 

SOUTHER V . THE COMMONWEALTH — THE 
NE PLUS ULTRA OF LEGAL HUMANITY. 

** Yet in the face of such laws and decisions as these ! 
Mrs. Stowe, <fce.” — Courier Enquirer. 

The case of Souther v. the Common¬ 
wealth has been cited by the Courier tj* 
Enquirer as a particularly favorable speci- 

tieulars of the life of Judge Ruffin, which have proved in¬ 
teresting to her, and may also to the reader. 

From the Raleigh (N. C.) Register. 
Resignation of the Chief Justice of the State of 
North Carolina. 

Wo publish below the letter of Chief Justice Ruffin, of 
the Supreme Court, resigning his seat on the bench. 

This act takes us, and no less will it take the state, by 
surprise. The public are not prepared for it; and we 
doubt not there will scarcely be an exception to the deep 
and general regret which will be felt throughout the state. 
Judge Ruffin’s great and unsurpassed legal learning, his 
untiring industry, the ease with which he mastered the 
details and comprehended the whole of the most compli¬ 
cated cases, were the admiration of the bar; and it has 
been a common saying of the ablest lawyers of the state, 
for a long time past, that his place on the bench could be 
supplied by no other than himself. 

He is now, as we learn, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 
in full possession of his usual excellent health, unaffected, 
so far as we can discover, in his natural vigor and strength, 
and certainly without any symptom of mental decay. 
Forty-five years ago ho commenced the practice of the 
law. He has been on the bench twenty-eight years, of 
which time he has been one of the Supreme Court twenty- 
three years. During this long public career he has, in a 
pecuniary point of view, sacrificed many thousands ; for 
there has been no time of it in which he might not, with per¬ 
fect ease, have doubled, by practice, the amount of his 
salary as judge. 

“ To the Honorable the General Assembly of North Carolina , 
now in session . 

” Gentlemen : I desire to retire to the walks of private 
life, and therefore pray your honorable body to aecept the 
resignation of my place on the bench of the Supreme 
Court. In surrendering this trust, I would w’ish to express 
my grateful sense of the confidence and honors so often 
and so long bestowed on me by the General Assembly. 
But I have no language to do it suitably. I am very sen¬ 
sible that they were far beyond my deserts, and that I 
have made an insufficient return of the service. Yet I 
can truly aver that, to the best of my ability, I have ad¬ 
ministered the law as I understood it, and to the ends of 
suppressing crime and wrong, and upholding virtue, truth 
and right; aiming to give confidence to honest men, and 
to confirm in all good citizens love for our country, and a 
pure trust in her law and magistrates. 

“ In my place I hope I have contributed to these ends; 
and I firmly believe that our laws will, as heretofore, be 
executed, and our people happy in the administration of 
justice, honest and contented, as long as they keep, and 
only so long as they keep, the independent and sound ju¬ 
diciary now established in the constitution; whieh, with 


men of judicial proceedings under the slave- 
code, with the following remark : 

And yet, in the face of such laws and decisions 
as these, Mrs. Stowe winds up a long series of 
cruelties upon her other black personages, by 
causing her faultless hero, Tom, to be literally 
whipped to death in Louisiana, by his master, Le- 
gree ; and these acts, which the laws mak crimi¬ 
nal, and punish as such, she sets forth in the most 
repulsive colors, to illustrate the institution of 
slavery! 

By the above language the author was 
led into the supposition that this case had 
been conducted in a manner so creditable to 
the feelings of our common humanity as to 
present a fairer side of criminal jurispru¬ 
dence in this respect. She accordingly 
took the pains to procure a report of the 
case, designing to publish it as an olfset to 
the many barbarities which Research into 
thi3 branch of the subject obliges one to un¬ 
fold. A legal gentleman has copied the 
case from Grattan’s Reports, and it is here 
given. If the reader is astounded at it, he 
cannot be more so than "was the writer. 

Souther v. The Commonwealth. 7 Grattan, 673, 
1851. 

The killing of a slave by bis master and owner, by wilful 
and excessive whipping, is murder in the first degree: 
though it may not have been the purpose and intention 
of the master and owner to kill the slave. 

Simeon Souther was indicted at the October 
Term, 1850, of the Circuit Court for the County of 
Hanover, for the murder of his own slave. The 
indictment contained fifteen counts, in which the 
various modes of punishment and torture by which 
the homicide was charged to have been committed 
were stated singly, and in various combinations, 
The fifteenth count unites them all : and, as the 
court certifies that the indictment was sustained 
hy the evidence , the giving the facts stated in that 
count will show what was the charge against the 
prisoner, and what was the proof to sustain it. 

The count charged that on the 1st day of Sep¬ 
tember, 1849, the prisoner tied bis negro slave, 
Sam, with ropes about his wrists, neck, body, 
legs and ankles, to a tree. That whilst so tied, 
the prisoner first whipped the slave witli switches. 
That he next beat and cobbed the slave with a 
shingle, and compelled two of his slaves, a man 
and a woman, also to cob the deceased witli the 
shingle. That whilst the deceased was so tied to 
the tree, the prisoner did strike, knock, kick, stamp 
and beat him upon various parts of his head, face 
and body ; that lie applied fire to his body ; * * 

* * that he then washed his body with warm 

water, in which pods of red pepper had been put 
and steeped; and he compelled his two slaves 
aforesaid also to wash him with this same prepara¬ 
tion of warm water and red pepper. That after 
the tying, whipping, cobbing, striking, beating, 
knocking, kicking, stamping, wounding, bruising, 
lacerating, burning, washing and torturing, as 

all other blessings, I earnestly pray may be perpetuated 
to the people of North Carolina. 

“ I have the honor to be, gentlemen, your most obliged 
and obedient servant, Tuoiias Ruffin, 

“ Raleigh , November 10,1852.” 
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aforesaid, the prisoner untied the deceased from 
the tree in such way as to throw him with vio¬ 
lence to the ground ; and he then and there did 
knock, kick, stamp and beat the deceased upon 
his head, temples, and various parts of his body. 
That the prisoner then had the deceased carried 
into a shed-room of his house, and there he com- 
elled one of his slaves, in his presence, to con- 
ne the deceased’s feet in stocks, by making his 
legs fast to a piece of timber, and to tie a rope 
about the neck of the deceased, and fasten it to 
a bed-post in the room, thereby strangling, chok¬ 
ing and suffocating the deceased. And that whilst 
the deceased was thus made fast in stocks as afore¬ 
said, the prisoner did kick, knock, stamp and beat 
him upon his head, face, breast, belly, sides, back 
and body; and ho again compelled his two slaves 
to apply fire to the body of the deceased, whilst he 
was so made fast as aforesaid. And the count 
charged that from these various modes of punish¬ 
ment and torture the slave Sam then and there died. 
It appeared that the prisoner commenced the pun¬ 
ishment of the deceased in the morning, and that it 
was continued throughout the day: and that the 
deceased died in the presence of the prisoner, and 
one of his slaves, and one of the witnesses, whilst 
the punishment was still progressing. 

Field J. delivered the opinion of the court. 

The prisoner was indicted and convicted of mur¬ 
der in the second degree, in the Circuit Court of 
Hanover, at its April term last past, and was 
sentenced to the penitentiary for five years , the 

S eriod of time ascertained by the jury. The mur- 
er consisted in the killing of a negro man-slave 
by the name of Sam, the property of the prisoner, 
by cruel and excessive whipping and torture, in¬ 
flicted by Souther, aided by two of his other slaves, 
on the 1st day of September, 1849. The prisoner 
moved for a new trial, upon the ground that the 
offence, if any, amounted only to manslaughter. 
The motion for a new trial was overruled, and a 
bill of exceptions taken to the opinion of the court, 
setting forth the facts proved, or as many of 
them as were deemed material for the considera¬ 
tion of the application for a new trial. The bill 
of exception states : That the slave Sam, in the 
indictment mentioned, was the slave and property 
of the prisoner. That for the purpose of chas¬ 
tising the slave for the offence of getting drunk, 
and dealing as the slave confessed and alleged 
with Henry and Stone, two of the witnesses for the 
Commonwealth, he caused him to be tied and 
punished in the presence of the said witnesses, 
with the exception of slight whipping with peach 
or apple-tree switches, before the said witnesses 
arrived at the scene after they were sent for by the 

i jrisoner (who were present by request from the de- 
'endant), and of several slaves of the prisoner, in 
the manner and by the means charged in the in¬ 
dictment ; and the said slave died under and from 
the infliction of the said punishment, in the pres¬ 
ence of the prisoner, one of his slaves, and of one 
of the witnesses for the Commonwealth. But it did 
not appear that it was the design of the pris¬ 
oner to lull the said slave, unless such design be 
properly inferable from the manner, means and 
duration of the punishment. And, on the contrary, 
it did appear that the prisoner frequently declared, 
while the said slave was undergoing the punish¬ 
ment, that he believed the said slave was feigning, 
and pretending to be suffering and injured when 
he was not. The judge certifies that the slave 
was punished in the manner and by the means 


charged in the indictment. The indictment con¬ 
tains fifteen counts, and sets forth a case of the 
most cruel and excessive whipping and torture.* 
******* 

It is believed that the records of criminal juris- 
prudence«.do not contain a case of more atrocious 
and "wicked cruelty than was presented upon the 
trial of Souther; and yet it has been gravely and 
earnestly contended here by his counsel that his 
offence amounts to manslaughter only. 

It has been contended by the counsel of the 
prisoner that a man cannot be indicted and prose¬ 
cuted for the cruel and excessive whipping of his 
own slave. That it is lawful for the master to 
chastise his slave, and that if death ensues from 
such chastisement, unless it was intended to pro¬ 
duce death, it is like the case of homicide which 
is committed by a man in the performance of a 
lawful act, which is manslaughter only. It has 
been decided by this court in Turner's case, 5 
Rand, that the owner of a slave, for the malicious, 
cruel and excessive beating of his own slave, can¬ 
not be indicted ; yet it by no means follows, when 
such malicious, cruel and excessive beating results 
in death, though not intended and premeditated, 
that the beating is to be regarded as lawful for the 
purpose of reducing the crime to manslaughter, 
when the whipping is inflicted for the sole purpose 
of chastisement. It is the policy of the law, in respect 
to the relation of master and slave, and for the sake 
of securing proper subordination and obedience on the 
part of the slave, to protect the master from prosecu¬ 
tion in all such cases, even if the whipping and pun¬ 
ishment be malicious, cruel and excessive. But in so 
inflicting punishment for the sake of punishment, 
the owner of the slave acts at his peril; and if 
death ensues in consequence of such punishment, 
the relation of master and slave affords no ground 
of excuse or palliation. The principles of the 
common law, in relation to homicide, apply to his 
ease without qualification or exception ; and ac¬ 
cording to those principles, the act of the prisoner, 
in the case under consideration, amounted to mur¬ 
der. * * * The crime of the prisoner is not 

manslaughter, but murder in the first degree. 

On the case now presented there are some 
remarks to be made. 

This scene of torture, it seems, occupied 
about twelve hours. It occurred in the 
State of Virginia, in the County of Hanover. 
Two white men were witnesses to nearly the 
whole proceeding, and, so far as we can see, 
made no effort to arouse the neighborhood, 
and bring in help to stop the outrage. What 
sort of an education, what habits of thought, 
does this presuppose in these men '! 

The case was brought to trial. It re- 

* The following is Judge Field’s statement of the pun¬ 
ishment: 

The negro was tied to a tree and whipped with switches 
When Souther beeanie fatigued with the labor of whip¬ 
ping, he called upon a negro man of his, and made him 
eob Sam with a shingle, lie also made a negro woman of 
his help to cob him. And, after cobbing and whipping, he 
applied fire to the body of the slave. * * * * He 

then caused him to be washed down with hot water, in 
which pods of red pepper had been steeped. The negro 
was also tied to a log and to the bed-post with ropes, whieh 
choked him, and he was kicked and Stamped by Souther. 
This sort of punishment was continued and repeated uutil 
the negro died under its infliction. 
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quires no ordinary nerve to read over the 
counts of this indictment. Nobody, one 
would suppose, could willingly read them 
twice. One w T ould think that it would have 
laid a cold hand of horror on every heart; 
— that the community would have risen, 
by an universal sentiment, to shake out 
the man, as Paul shook the viper from his 
hand. It seems, however, that they were 
quite self-possessed; that lawyers calmly 
sat, and examined, and cross-examined, on 
particulars known before only in the records 
of the Inquisition; that it was “ably and 
earnestly argued” by educated, intelligent, 
American men, that this catalogue of hor¬ 
rors did not amount to a murder ! and, in 
the cool language of legal precision, that 
u the offence, IF any, amounted to man¬ 
slaughter;” and that an American jury 
found that the offence was murder in the 
second degree. Any one who reads the 
indictment will certainly think that, if this 
be murder in the second degree , in Vir¬ 
ginia, one might earnestly pray to be mur¬ 
dered in the first degree, to begin with. 
Had Souther walked up to the man, and 
shot him through the head with a pistol, 
before white witnesses, that would have been 
murder in the first degree. As he preferred 
to spend twelve hours in killing him by 
torture, under the name of “ chastisement ,” 
that, says the verdict, is murder in the 
second degree ; “ because ,” says the bill of 
exceptions, with admirable coolness, u it did 
not appear that it was the design of the 
prisoner to kill the slave , unless such de¬ 
sign BE PROPERLY INFERABLE FROM THE 
MANNER, MEANS AND DURATION, OF THE 
PUNISHMENT. 

The bill evidently seems to have a leaning 
to the idea that twelve hours spent in beating, 
stamping, scalding, burning and mutilating 
a human being, might possibly be considered 
as presumption of something beyond the 
limits of lawful chastisement. So startling 
an opinion, however, is expressed cautiously, 
and with a becoming diffidence, and is bal¬ 
anced by the very striking fact, which is also 
quoted in this remarkable paper, that the 
prisoner frequently declared, while the slave 
was undergoing the punishment, that he be¬ 
lieved the slave was feigning and pretending 
to be suffering, when he was not. This 
view appears to have struck the court as 
eminently probable,— as going a long way 
to prove the propriety of Souther’s inten¬ 
tions, making it at least extremely probable 
that only correction was intended. 

It seems, also, that Souther, so far from 
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being crushed by the united opinion of the 
community, found those to back him who 
considered five years in ihe penitentiary an 
unjust severity for his crime, and hence the 
bill of exceptions from which we have quoted, 
and the appeal to the Superior Court; and 
hence the form in which the case stands 
in law-books, u Souther v. the Common¬ 
wealth .” Souther evidently considers him¬ 
self an ill-used man, and it is in this character 
that he appears before the Superior Court. 

As yet there has been no particular 
overflow of humanity in the treatment of 
the ease. The manner in which it has been 
discussed so far reminds one of nothing so 
much as of some discussions which the reader 
may have seen quoted from the records of 
the Inquisition, with regard to the propriety 
of roasting the feet of children who have not 
arrived at the age of thirteen years, with a 
view to eliciting evidence. 

Let us now come to the decision of the 
Superior Court, which the editor of the 
Courier cj* Enquirer thinks so particularly 
enlightened and humane. Judge Field 
thinks that the case is a very atrocious one, 
and in this respect he seems to differ ma¬ 
terially from judge, jury and lawyers, of 
the court below. Furthermore, he doubts 
whether the annals of jurisprudence furnish 
a ease of equal atrocity, wherein certainly 
he appears to be not far wrong; and he 
also states unequivocally the principle that 
killing a slave by torture under the name 
of correction is murder in the first degree: 
and here too, certainly, everybody will 
think that he is also right; the only wonder 
being that any man could ever have been 
called to express such an opinion, judicially. 
Cut he states, quite as unequivocally as 
Judge Ruffin, that awful principle of slave- 
laws, that the law cannot interfere with the 
master for any amount of torture inflicted 
.on his slave which does not result in death. 
The decision, if it establishes anything, es¬ 
tablishes this principle quite as strongly as 
it does the other. Let us hear the words 
of the decision: 

It has been decided by this court, in Turner's 
case, that the owner of a slave, for the malicious, 
cruel and excessive beating of his oum slave, cannot 
be indicted. ****** 

It is the policy of the law , in respect to ihe relation 
of master and slave, and for ihe sake of securing 
proper subordination and obedience on the pari of the 
slave, to protect the master from prosecution in all 
such cases, even if the whipping and punishment be 
malicious, cruel and excessive. - 

What follows as a corollary from this 
remarkable declaration is this,— that if the 
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victim of this twelve hours’ torture had only 
possessed a little stronger constitution, and 
had not actually died under it, there is no 
law in Virginia by which Souther could 
even have been indicted for misdemeanor. 

If this is not filling out the measure of the 
language of St. Clare, that “he who goes 
the furthest and does the worst only uses 
within limits the power which the law gives 
him,” how could this language be verified? 
Which is “ the worst” death outright, or 
torture indefinitely prolonged ? This deci¬ 
sion, in so many words, gives every master 
the power of indefinite torture, and takes 
from him only the power of terminating the 
agony by merciful death. And this is the 
judicial decision which the Courier tj* En¬ 
quirer cites as a perfectly convincing speci¬ 
men of legal humanity. It must be hoped 
that the editor never read the decision, else 
he never would have cited it. Of all who 
knock at the charnel-house of legal pre¬ 
cedents, with the hope of disinterring any 
evidence of humanity in the slave system, 
it may be said, in the aw’ful words of the 
Hebrew poet: 

“ He knoweth not that the dead are there, 

And that her guests are in the depths of hell.” 

The upshot of this case w T as, that Souther, 
instead of getting off from his five years’ 
imprisonment, got simply a judicial opinion 
from the Superior Court that he ought to 
be hung: but he could not be tried over 
again, and, as we may infer from all the 
facts in the case that he w r as a man of 
tolerably resolute nerves and not very ex¬ 
quisite sensibility, it is not likely that the 
opinion gave him any very serious uneasi¬ 
ness. lie has probably made up his mind 
to get over his five years with what grace 
he may. When he comes out, there is no 
law in Virginia to prevent his buying as 
many more negroes as he chooses, and going 
over the same scene with any one of them 
at a future time, if only he profit by the 
information which has been so explicitly 
conveyed to him in this decision, that he 
must take care and stop his tortures short 
of the point of death,— a matter about 
which, 'as the history of the Inquisition 
show's, men, by careful practice, can be 
able to judge wdth considerable precision. 
Probably, also, the next time, he will not 
be so foolish as to send out and request the 
attendance of two wdiite witnesses, even 
though they may be so complacently inters 
ested in the proceedings as to spend the 
whole day in witnessing them without effort 
at prevention 
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Slavery, as defined in American law r , is 
no more capable of being regulated in its 
administration by principles of humanity, 
than the torture system of the Inquisition. 
Every act of humanity of every individual 
owner is an illogical result from the legal 
definition; and the reason why the slave- 
code of America is more atrocious than any 
ever before exhibited under the sun, is that 
the Anglo-Saxon race are a more coldly and 
strictly logical race, and have an unflinching 
courage to meet the consequences of every 
premise w r hich they lay dowm, and to work 
out an accursed principle, with mathemati¬ 
cal accuracy, to its most accursed results. 
The decisions in American law'-books show* 
nothing so much as this severe, unflinching 
accuracy of logic. It is often and evidently, 
not because judges are inhuman or partial, 
but because they are logical and truthful, 
that they announce from the bench, in the 
calmest manner, decisions which one would 
think might make the earth shudder, and 
the sun turn pale. 

The French and the Spanish nations are, 
by constitution, more impulsive, passionate 
and poetic, than logical; hence it will be 
found that while there may be more instances 
of individual barbarity, as might be expected 
among impulsive and passionate people, there 
is in their slave-code more exhibition of 
humanity. The code of the State of Louis¬ 
iana contains more really humane provisions, 
Avere there any means of enforcing them, 
than that of any other state in the Union. 

It is believed that there is no code of laws 
in the world which contains such a perfect 
cabinet crystallization of every tear and 
every drop of blood which can be wrung 
from humanity, so accurately, elegantly and 
scientifically arranged, as the slave-code of 
America. It is a case of elegant surgical 
instruments for the w T ork of dissecting the 
living human heart; — every instrument 
WTonght with exactest temper and polish, 
and adapted with exquisite care, and labelled 
with the name of the nerve or artery or mus¬ 
cle which it is designed to sever. The instru¬ 
ments of the anatomist are instruments of 
earthly steel and wood, designed to operate 
at most on perishable and corruptible mat¬ 
ter; but these are instruments of keener 
temper, and more ethereal workmanship, de¬ 
signed in the most precise and scientific man¬ 
ner to DESTROY TIIE IMMORTAL SOUL, and 
carefully and gradually to reduce man from 
the high position of a free agent, a social, 
religious, accountable being, down to the con¬ 
dition of the brute, or of inanimate matter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROTECTIVE STATUTES. 

Appreniioes protected. — Outlawry. — Melodrama of Prue 

in the Swamp. — Harry the Carpenter, a Romance of 

Real Life. 

But the question now occurs, Are there 
not protective statutes, the avowed object of 
which is the protection of the life and limb 
of the slave? We answer, there are; and 
these protective statutes are some of the 
most remarkable pieces of legislation extant. 

That they were dictated by a spirit of 
humanity, eharity, which hopetk all tilings, 
would lead us to hope; but no newspaper 
stories of bloody murders and shocking out¬ 
rages convey to the mind so dreadful a 
picture of the numbness of public sentiment 
caused by slavery as these so-called pro¬ 
tective statutes. The author copies the fol¬ 
lowing from the statutes of North Carolina. 
Section 3d of the act passed in 1798 runs 
thus: 

'Whereas by another Act of the Assembly, passed 
in 1774, the killing of a slave, however wanton, 
cruel and deliberate, is only punishable in the first 
instance by imprisonment and paying the value 
thereof to the owner, which distinction of crimi¬ 
nality between the murder of a white person and one 
who is equally a human creature , but merely of a 
different complexion , is disgraceful to humanity, 

AND DEGRADING IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE TO THE LAWS 
AND PRINCIPLES OF A FREE, CHRISTIAN AND ENLIGHT¬ 
ENED country, Be it enacted, &c., That if any 
person shall hereafter be guilty of wilfully and 
maliciously killing a slave, such offender shall, 
upon the first conviction thereof, be adjudged 
guilty of murder, and shall suffer the same punish¬ 
ment as if he had killed a free man : Provided 
always, this act shall not extend to the person killing 
<1 slave OUTLAWED BY VIRTUE OF ANY AcT OF ASSEMBLY 
of this state, or to any slave in the act of resistance 
to his lawful owner or master , or to any slave dying 
under moderate correction 

A law with a like proviso, except the 
outlawry clause, exists in Tennessee. Sec 
Caruthers and Nicholson's Compilation , 
1836, p. 676. 

The language of the constitution of Geor¬ 
gia, art. iv., sec. 12, is as follows : 

Any person who shall maliciously dismember 
or deprive a slave of life shall suffer such punish¬ 
ment as would be inflicted in case the like offence 
had been committed on a free white person, and 
on the like proof, except in ease of insurrection 
by such slave, and unless such death should happen 
by accident in giving such slave moderate rorrection. 
— Cobb's Dig. 1851, p. 1125. 

Let now any Englishman or New Eng¬ 
lander imagine that such laws with regard 
to apprentices had ever been proposed in 
Parliament or State Legislature under the 
head of protective acts; —laws which inJ 


so many words permit the killing of the 
subject in three cases, and those comprising 
all the acts which would generally occur 
under the law ; namely, if the slave resist, 
if he be outlawed, or if he die under moder¬ 
ate correction. 

What rule in the world will ever prove 
correction immoderate, if the fact that the 
subjeet dies under it is not held as proof ? 
How many such “accidents” would have 
to happen in Old England or New England, 
before Parliament or Legislature would hear 
from such a protective law. 

“ But,” some one may ask, “ what is the 
outlawry spoken of in this act ? ” The 
question is pertinent, and must be answered. 
The author has eopied the following from 
the Revised Statutes of North Carolina, 
chap, cxi, sec. 22. It may be remarked in 
passing that the preamble to this law presents 
rather a new view of slavery to those who 
have formed their ideas from eertain pictures 
of blissful contentment and Arcadian repose, 
which have been much in vogue of late. 

Whereas, many times slaves run away and lie 
out , hid and lurking in swamps, ivoods, and other 
obscure places, killing cattle and bogs, and com¬ 
mitting other injuries to the inhabitants of this 
state ; in all such cases, upon intelligence of any 
slave or slaves lying out as aforesaid, any two 
justices of the peace for the county wherein such 
slave or slaves is or are supposed to lurk or do 
mischief, shall, and they are hereby empowered 
and required to issue proclamation against such 
slave or slaves (reciting his or their names, and 
the name or names of the owner or owners, if 
known), thereby requiring him or them, and every 
of them, forthwith to surrender him or themselves; 
and also to empower and require the sheriff of the 
said county to take such power with him as he 
shall think fit and necessary for going in search 
and pursuit of, and effectually apprehending, such 
outlying slave or slaves; which proclamation 
shall be published at the door of the eourt-house, 
and at such other places as said justices shall 
direct. And if any slave or slaves against whom 
proclamation hath been thus issued stay out, and 
do not immediately return home, it shall be law¬ 
ful for any person or persons whatsoever to kill 
and destroy such slave or slaves by such ways and 
means as he shall think fit, without accusation or 
impeachment of any crime for the same. 

What ways and means have been thought 
fit, in actual experience, for the destruction 
of the slave? What was done with the 
negro McIntosh, in the streets of St. Louis, 
in open daylight, and endorsed at the next 
sitting of the Supreme Court of the state, 
as transcending the sphere of law, because 
it was “ an act of the majority of her mos* 
respectable citizens”?* If these things 
are done in the green tree ; what will be dona 
in the dry ? If these things have once been 


11 This man was burned alive. 
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done in the open streets of St. Louis, by “a! worthy magistrate rides forth in full force,— 
majority of her most respectable citizens,” man, horse, dog and gun,— to the very verge 


what will be done in the lonely swamps of 
North Carolina, by men of the stamp of 
Souther and Legree ? 

This passage of the Revised Statutes of 
North Carolina is more terribly suggestive 
to the imagination than any particulars into 
which the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin has 
thought fit to enter. Let us suppose a little 
melodrama quite possible to have occurred 
under tins act of the legislature. Suppose 
some luckless Prue or Peg, as in the case we 
have just quoted, in State v. Mann, getting 
tired of the discipline of whipping, breaks 
from the overseer, clears the dogs r and gets 
into the swamp, and there “ lies out,” as 
the act above graphically says. The act 
which we are considering says that many 
slaves do this, and doubtless they have their 
own best reasons for it. We all know what 
fascinating places to “ lie out ” in these 
Southern swamps are. What with alliga¬ 
tors and moccasin snakes, mud and water, 
and poisonous vines, one would be apt to 
think the situation not particularly eligible; 
but still, Prue “ lies out ” there. Perhaps in 
the night some husband or brother goes to 
see her, taking a hog, or some animal of the 
plantation stock, which he has ventured his 
life in killing, that she may not perish with 
hunger. Master overseer walks up to master 
proprietor, and reports the accident; master 
proprietor mounts his horse, and- assembles 
to his aid two justices of the peace. 

In the intervals between drinking brandy 
and smoking cigars a proclamation is duly 
drawn up, summoning the contumacious Prue 
to surrender, and requiring sheriff of said 
county to take such power as he shall 
think fit to go in search and pursuit of said 
slave; which proclamation, for Prue's fur¬ 
ther enlightenment, is solemnly published at 
the door of the eourt-house, and “at such 
other places as said justices shall direct.” * 


of the swamp, and there proclaims aloud the 
merciful mandate. Suppose that, hearing 
the yelping of the dogs and the proclama¬ 
tion of the sheriff mingled together, and the 
shouts of Loker, Marks, Sambo and Quimbo, 
and other such posse, black and white, as a 
sheriff can generally summon on such a 
hunt, this very ignorant and contumacious 
Prue only runs deeper into the swamp, and 
continues obstinately “ lying out,” as afore¬ 
said ; — now she is by act of the assembly 
outlawed , and, in the astounding words of 
the act, “it shall be lawful for any person or 
persons whatsoever to kill and destroy her, 
by such ways and means as he shall think 
fit, without accusation or impeachment of 
any erime for the same.” What awful pos¬ 
sibilities rise to the imagination under the 
fearfully suggestive clause “ by such Mays 
and means as he shall think fit! ” Such 
ways and means as any man shall think fit, 
of any character, of any degree of fiendish 
barbarity ! ! Such a permission to kill even 
a dog, by “any ways and means which any¬ 
body should think fit,” never ought to stand 
on the law-books of a Christian nation; and 
yet this stands against one bearing that 
same humanity which Jesus Christ bore,— 
against one, perhaps, who, though blinded, 
darkened and ignorant, he will not be 
ashamed to own, -when he shall come in the 
glory of his Father, and all his holy angels 
with him! 

That this law has not been a dead letter 
there is sufficient proof. In 188G the 
following proclamation and advertisement 
appeared in the “Newbern (N. C.) Specta¬ 
tor:” 

State of North Carolina, Lenoir County. — 
Whereas complaint hath been this day made to ns, 
two of the justices of the peace for the said county, 
by William D. Cobb, of Jones County, that two 
negro-slaves belonging to him, named Ben (com 


Let us suppose, now, that Prue, given over monly known by the name of Ben Fox) and Pog 
to hardness of heart and blindness of mind, w absonted themselTes from thc,r sa,d 
pays no attention to all these means of grace, 
put forth to draw' her to the protective 
shadow of the patriarchal roof. Suppose, 
ui'ther, as a final effort of long-suffering, 


don, have absented themselves from their said 
master’s service, and are lurking about in the 
Counties of Lenoir and Jones, committing acts of 
felony; these are, in the name of the state, to 
command the said slaves forthwith to surrender 
themselves, and turn home to their said master. 
. . . . . , “ And we do hereby also require the sheriff of said 

and to leave her utterly without excuse, the Countv 0 f Lenoir to make diligent search and pur¬ 


suit after the above-mentioned slaves. 


And 


* The old statute of 1741 had some features still more c , c vi r 

edifying. That provides that said “ proclamation shall we do hereby, by virtue of an act of assembly of 
be published on a Sabbath day, at the door of every church I this state concerning servants and slaves, lnti- 
or chapel, or, for want of such, at the place where divine J mate and declare, if the said slaves do not surren- 
service shall be performed in the said county, by the 1 d er themselves and return home to their master 
parish clerk or reader, immediately after divine service.” i immediately after the publication of these presents. 
Potter’s Reiisal, l. ICC. . W hat a peculiar appropriateness i ^ t person may kill or destroy said slaves 
there must have been in this proclamation, particularly 1 - 7 * - T J 


there must have been in this proclamation, particularly | ’“ " * / * / " 7 k 

after a sermon en the love of Christ, or an exposition of | by such means as lie 01 they think fit, without 
the text “ thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself ! ” I accusation or impeachment oi any crime or ofience 
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for so doing, or without incurring any penalty or 
forfeiture thereby. 

Given under our hands and seals, this 12th of 
November, 1836. B. Coleman, J. P. [Seal.] 
Jas. Jones, J. P. [Seal.] 


$200 Reward. —Ran away from the subscrib¬ 
er, about three years ago, a certain negro-man, 
named Ben, commonly known by the name of Ben 
Fox ; also one other negro, by the name of Rigdon, 
who ran away on the 8th of this month. 

I will give the reward of $100 for each of the 
above negroes, to be delivered to me, or confined 
in the jail of Lenoir or Jones County, or for the 
killing of them , so that I can see them. 

Nov. 12, 1836 AY. D. Cobb. 

That this act was not a dead letter, also, 
was plainly implied in the protective act 
first quoted. If slaves were not, as a matter 
of fact, ever outlawed, why does the act for¬ 
mally recognize such a class 7 — 11 provided 
that this act shall not extend to the killing 
of any slave outlawed by any act of the 
assembly.” This language sufficiently in¬ 
dicates the existence of the custom. 

Further than this, the statute-book of 1821 
contained two acts: the first of which pro¬ 
vides that all masters in certain counties, 
who have had slaves killed in consequence 
of outlawry, shall have a claim on the 
treasury of the state for their value, unless 
cruel treatment of the slave be proved on 
the part of the master: the second act ex¬ 
tends the benefits of the latter provision to 
all the counties in the state.* 

. Finally, there is evidence that this act 
of outlawry was executed so recently as the 
year 1850,— the year in which “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ” was written. See the follow¬ 
ing from the Wilmington Journal of De¬ 
cember 13, 1850 : 

State of North Carolina, New IIanover Coun¬ 
ty. —AVhereas complaint upon oath hath this day 
been made to us, two of the justices of the peace 
for the said state and county aforesaid, by Guil¬ 
ford Horn, of Edgecombe County, that a certain 
male slave belonging to him, named Harry, a car¬ 
penter by trade, about forty years old, five feet five 
inches high, or thereabouts; yellow complexion ; 
stout built; with a scar on liis left leg (from the 
cut of an axe) ; has very thick lips ; eyes deep 
sunk in his head ; forehead very square ; tolerably 


* Be it further enacted , That when any slave shall be 
legally outlawed in any of the counties within mentioned, 
Potter’s Revi- tlie owncr of wl dch shall reside in one of 
ga( C h, 4 (j 7 *4" the said counties, and the said slave shall be 
’ - ’ J killed in consequence of such outlawry, the 

value of such slave shall be ascertained by a jury which 
shall be empanelled at the succeeding court of the county 
where the said slave was killed, and a certificate of such 
valuation shall be given by the clerk oi the court to the 
owner of said slave, who shall be entitled to receive two- 
thirds of such valuation from the sheriff of the county 
wherein the slave was killed. [Extended to other coun¬ 
ties in 1797. — Potter, ch. 180, § 1 .] now obsolete. 
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loud voice ; has lost one or two of his upper teeth ; 
and has a very dark spot on his jaw, supposed to 
be a mark, — hath absented himself from his mas¬ 
ter's service, and is supposed to be lurking about 
in this county, committing acts of felony or other 
misdeeds ; these are, therefore, in the name of the 
state aforesaid, to command the said.slave forth¬ 
with to surrender himself and return home to 
his said master ; and we do hereby, by virtue of 
the act of assembly in such eases made and pro¬ 
vided, intimate and declare that if the said slave 
Harry doth not surrender himself and return home 
immediately after the publication of these presents, 
that any person or persons n*iay kill and destroy 
the said slave by such means as he or they may 
think fit, without accusation or impeachment of 
any crime or offence for so doing, and without in¬ 
curring any penalty or forfeiture thereby. 

Given under our hands and seals, this 29th day 
of June, 1850. 

James T. Miller, J. P. [Seal:] 
AY. C. Bettencourt, J. P. [Seal.] 


One Hundred and Twenty-five Dollars Re¬ 
ward will be paid for the delivery of the said 
Harry to me at Tosnott Depot, Edgecombe County, 
or for bis confinement in any jail in the state, 
so that I can get him; or One Hundred and Fifty 
Dollars will be given for his head. 

He was lately heard from in Newbern, where he 
called himself Henry Barnes (or Burns), and will 
be likely to continue the same name, or assume 
that of Copage or Farmer, lie has a free mulatto 
woman for a wife, by the name of Sally Bozeman, 
who has lately removed to AYilmington, and lives 
in that part of the town called Texas, where he 
will likely be lurking. 

Masters of vessels are particularly cautioned 
against harboring or concealing the said negro on. 
board their vessels, a3 the full penalty of the law 
will be rigorously enforced. 

June 29 th, 1850. Guilford Horn. 

There is an inkling of history and ro¬ 
mance about the description of this same 
Harry, who is thus publicly set up to be 
killed in any way that any of the negro- 
hunters of the swamps may think the most 
piquant and enlivening. It seems he is a 
carpenter,—a powerfully made man, whose 
thews and sinews might be a profitable 
acquisition to himself. It appears also that 
he has a wife, and the advertiser intimates 
that possibly he may be caught prowling 
about somcuFere in her vicinity. This 
indicates sagacity in the writer, certainly. 
Married men generally have a way of liking 
the society of their wives; and it strikes us, 
from wdiat v r e know of the nature of car¬ 
penters here in New England, that Harry 
was not peculiar in this respect. Let us 
further notice the portrait of Harry: “Eyes 
deep sunk in his head ; — forehead very 
square .” This picture reminds us of what 
a persecuting old ecclesiastic once said, in 
the days of the Port-Royalists, of a certain 
truculent abbess, who stood obstinately to a 
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certain course, in the face of the whole 
power, temporal and spiritual, of the Rom- 
ish church, in spite of fining, imprisoning, 
starving, whipping, beating, and other 
enlightening argumentative processes, not 
wholly peculiar, it seems, to that age. 
“ You will never subdue that woman,” said 
the ecclesiastic, who was a phrenologist be¬ 
fore his age; “she’s got a square head , 
and I have always noticed that people with 
square heads never can be turned out of 
their course.” We think it very probable 
that Harry, with his “square head,” is just 
one of this sort. He is probably one of those 
articles which would be extremely valuable, 
if the owner could only get the use of him. 
His head is well enough, but he will use it 
for himself. It is of no use to any one but 
the wearer; and the master seems to sym¬ 
bolize this state of things, by offering twenty- 
five dollars more for the head without the 
body, than he is willing to give for head, 
man and all. Poor Harry ! We wonder 
whether they have caught him yet; or 
whether the impenetrable thickets, the poi¬ 
sonous miasma, the deadly snakes, and the 
unwieldy alligators of the swamps, more 
humane than the slave-hunter, have inter¬ 
posed their uncouth and loathsome forms to 
guard the only fastness in Carolina where a 
slave can live in freedom. 

It is not', then, in mere poetic fiction that 
the humane and graceful pen of Longfellow 
has^drawn the following picture: 

“ In the dark fens of the Dismal Swamp 
The hunted negro lay; 

He saw the fire of the midnight camp, 

And heard at times the horse’s tramp. 

And a bloodhound’s distant bay. 

“ Where will-o’the-wisps and glow-worms shine. 

In bulrush and in brake; 

Where waving mosses shroud the pine, 

And the cedar grows, and the poisonous vine 
Is spotted like the snake; 

“ Where hardly a human foot could pass. 

Or a human heart would dare, — 

On the qnaking turf of the green morass 
Hr crouched in the rank and tangled grass. 

Like a wild beast in his lair. 

% 

“ A poor old slave ! infirm and lame. 

Great scars deformed his face; 

On his forehead he bore the brand of shamo. 

And the rags that hid his mangled frame 
Were the livery of disgrace. 

“ All things above were bright and fair. 

All things were glad and free; 
lathe squirrels darted here and there, 

And wild birds filled the echoing air 
With songs of liberty ! 

“ On him alone was tho doom of pain. 

From the morning of his birth; 

On him alone the curse of Cain * 

Fell like the flail on the garnered grain, 

And struck him to the earth.” 

* Gen. 4 : 14. — “ And it shall come to pass that every one that 
findeth me shall slay me.” 


The civilized world may and will ask,, in 
what state this law has been drawn, and 
passed, «and revised, and allowed to appear 
at the present day on the revised statute- 
book, and to be executed in the year of our 
Lord 1850, as the above-cited extracts from 
its most respectable journals show. Is it 
some heathen, Kurdish tribe, some nest of 
pirates, some horde of barbarians, where 
destructive gods are worshipped, and liba¬ 
tions to their honor poured from human 
skulls'? The civilized world will not be¬ 
lieve it,—but it is actually a fact, that this 
law has been made, and is still kept in force, 
by men in every other respect than what 
relates to their slave-code as high-minded, 
as enlightened, as humane, as any men in 
Christendom; — by citizens of a state w T hich 
glories in the blood and hereditary Christian 
institutions of Scotland. Curiosity to know 
w T hat sort of men the legislators of North 
Carolina might be, led the writer to examine 
with some attention the proceedings and de¬ 
bates of the convention of that state, called 
to amend its constitution, which assembled 
at Raleigh, June 4th, 1835. It is but jus¬ 
tice to say that in these proceedings, in 
which all the different and perhaps conflict¬ 
ing interests of the various parts of the 
state w T ere discussed, there w T as an exhibition 
of candor, fairness and moderation, of gen¬ 
tlemanly honor and courtesy in the treat¬ 
ment of opposing claims, and of an over¬ 
ruling sense of the obligations of law and 
religion, which certainly have not ahvays 
been equally conspicuous in the proceedings 
of deliberative bodies in such cases. It 
simply goes to show that one can judge 
nothing of the religion or of the humanity 
of individuals from what seems to us objec¬ 
tionable practice, where they have been 
educated under a system entirely incompati¬ 
ble with both. Such is the very equivocal 
character of wdiat we call virtue. 

It could not be for a moment supposed 
that such men as Judge Ruffin, or many 
of the gentlemen who figure in the debates 
alluded to, would ever think of availing 
themselves of the savage permissions of such 
a law. But what then'? It followrs that 
the law is a direct permission, letting loose 
upon the defenceless slave that class of men 
who exist in every community, w T ho have 
no conscience, no honor, no shame,— who 
are too far below public opinion to be re¬ 
strained by that, and from w hom accordingly 
this provision of the law takes away the 
only available restraint of their fiendish na¬ 
tures. Such men are not peculiar to the 
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South. It is unhappily too notorious that 
they exist everywhere,— in England, in 
New England, and the world over ; but 
they can only arrive at full maturity in 
wickedness under a system where the law 
clothes them with absolute and irresponsible 
power. 


CHAPTER V. 

PROTECTIVE ACTS OF SOUTH CAROLINA AND 

LOUISIANA.-THE IRON COLLAR OF LOU¬ 

ISIANA AND NORTH CAROLINA. 

Thus far by way of considering the pro¬ 
tective acts of North Carolina, Georgia and 
Tennessee. 

Certain miscellaneous protective acts of 
various other states will now be cited, 
merely as specimens of the spirit of legisla¬ 
tion. 

In South Carolina, the act of 1740 pun¬ 
ished the wilful, deliberate murder of a 
, 00 slave by disfranchisement, and by 

Stroud, P- 39. ^ / 

2 Breviird’s a line ot seven hundred pounds 
Digest, p. 241 . current money , or, in default of 
payment, imprisonment for seven years. 
But the wilful murder of a slave, in the sense 
contemplated in this law, is a crime which 
would not often occur. The kind of murder 
which was most frequent among masters or 
overseers was guarded against by another 
section of the same act, — how adequately 
the reader will judge for himself, from the 
following quotation: 

If any person shall, on a sudden heat or pas¬ 
sion, or by undue correction, kill his 
own s l ave » or the slave of any other 
Yard’s Digest, person, he shall forfeit the sum of 

241. James’ three hundred and fifty pounds current 
Digest, 392. mQney> 

In 1821 the act punishing the wilful 
murder of the slave only with fine or im¬ 
prisonment was mainly repealed, and it was 
enacted that such crime should be punished 
by death; but the latter section, which re¬ 
lates to killing the slave in sudden heat or 
passion, or by undue correction, has been 
altered only by diminishing the pecuniary 
penalty to a fine of five hundred dollars, 
authorizing also imprisonment for six months. 

The next protective statute to be noticed 
is the following from the act of 1740, South 
Carolina. 

In case any person .shall wilfully cut out the 
tongue, put out the eye, * * * or cruelly scald, 
Stroud, p. 40. burn > or deprive any slave of any limb, 
2 Brevard's or member, or shall inflict any other 
Digest. 241. crue i punishment, oth^r than by whip¬ 
ping or beating with a horse-whip, cowskin, switch 
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or small stick, or by putting irons on, or confining 
or imprisoning such slave, every sueh person shall, 
for every such offence, forfeit the sum of one hun¬ 
dred pounds, current money. 

The language of this law, like many other 
of these protective enactments, is exceedingly 
suggestive; the first suggestion that occurs 
is, What sort of an institution, and what 
sort of a state of society is it, that called 
out a law r worded like this'? Law s are 
generally not made against practices that 
do not exist, and exist with some degree of 
frequency. 

The advocates of slavery are very fond 
of comparing it to the apprentice system of 
England and America. Let us suppose 
that in the British Parliament, or in a New r 
England Legislature, the following law is 
proposed, under the title of An Act for the 
Protection of Apprentices, &c. &c. 

In ease any person shall wilfully cut out the 
tongue, put out the eye, or cruelly scald, burn, or 
deprive any apprentice of any limb or member, or 
shall inflict any other cruel punishment, other 
than by whipping or beating with a horse-whip, 
cowskin, switch or small stick, or by putting irons 
on or confining or imprisoning such apprentice, 
every such person shall, for every such offence, 
forfeit the sum of one hundred pounds, current 
money. 

What a sensation such a proposed law 
would make in England may be best left 
for Englishmen to say; hut in New Eng¬ 
land it would simply constitute the proposer 
a candidate for Bedlam. Yet that such a 
statute is necessary in South Carolina is 
evident enough, if we reflect that, because 
there is no such statute in Virginia, it has 
been decided that a wretch who perpetrates 
all these enormities on a slave cannot even 
be indicted for it, unless the slave dies. 

But let us look further: —What is to be 
the penalty when any of these fiendish 
things are done ? 

Why, the man forfeits a hundred pounds, 
current money. Surely he ought to pay as 
much as that for doing so very unnecessary 
an act, when the Legislature bountifully 
allow r s him to inflict any torture which re¬ 
vengeful ingenuity could devise, by means 
of horse-whip, cowskin, switch or small stick, 
or putting irons on, or confining and im¬ 
prisoning. One would surely think that 
here was sufficient scope and variety of 
legalized means of torture to satisfy any 
ordinary appetite for vengeance. It w^ould 
appear decidedly that any more piquant 
varieties of agony ought to be an extra 
charge. The advocates of slavery are fond 
of comparing the situation of the slave with 
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that of die English laborer. We are not 
aware that the English laborer has been so 
unfortunate as to be protected by any enact¬ 
ment like this, since the days of villeinage. 

Judge Stroud says, that the same law, 
substantially, has been adopted in Louisiana. 
a „ . . It is true that' the civil code of 

p. 4i. i Mar. Louisiana thus expresses its hu- 

Digest, C54. • , , ■ A 

mane intentions. 

The slave is entirely subject to the will of his 
master, who may correct and chastise him, though 
not with unusual rigor, nor so as to maim or 
mutilate him, or to expose him to the danger of 
loss of life, or to cause his death. — Civil Code of 
Louisiana , Article 173. 

The expression “unusual rigor” is sug¬ 
gestive, again. It will afford large latitude 
for a jury, in states where slaves are in the 
habit of dying under moderate correction ; 
where outlawed slaves may be killed by any 
means which any person thinks fit; and- 
where laws have to be specifically made 
against scalding, burning, cutting out the 
tongue, putting out the eye, &c. What 
will be thought unusual rigor? This is a 
question, certainly, upon -which persons in 
states not so constituted can have no means 
of forming an opinion. 

In one of the newspaper extracts with 
which we prefaced our account, the following 
protective act of Louisiana is alluded to, as 
being particularly satisfactory and efficient. 
We give it, as quoted by Judge Stroud in 
his Sketch, page 58, giving his reference. 

No master shall be compelled to sell his slave, 
but in one of two cases,to wit: the first,when, 
being only co-proprietor of the slave, his co-pro¬ 
prietor demands the sale, in order to make parti¬ 
tion of the property ; second , when the master 
shall be convicted of cruel treatment of his slave, 

AND THE JUDGE SHALL DEEM IT PROPER TO PRONOUNCE, 

besides the penalty established for such cases, that 
the slave shall be sold at public auction, in order 
to place him out of the reach of the power which 
his master has abused.— Civil Code, Art. 192. 

The question for a jury to determine in 
this case is, What is cruel treatment of a 
slave ? Now, if all these barbarities which 
have been sanctioned by the legislative acts 
which we have quoted are not held to be 
cruel treatment, the question is, What is 
cruel treatment of a slave ? 

Everything that fiendish barbarity could 
desire can be effected under the protection 
of the law of South Carolina, which, as we 
have just shown, exists also in Louisiana. 
It is true the law restrains from some par¬ 
ticular forms of cruelty. If any person has 
a mind to scald or burn his slave,— and it 
seems, by the statute, that there have been 
such people,— thtac statutes merely pro-] 


vide that he shall do it in decent privacy j 
for, as the very keystone of Southern juris¬ 
prudence is the rejection of colored testi¬ 
mony, such an outrage, if perpetrated most 
deliberately in the presence of hundreds of 
slaves, could not be proved upon the master. 

It is to be supposed that the fiendish 
people whom such statutes have in view will 
generally have enough of common sense not 
to perform it in the presence of white wit¬ 
nesses, since this simple act of prudence 
will render them entirely safe in doing what¬ 
ever they have a mind to. We are told, it 
is true, as we have been reminded by our 
friend in the newspaper before quoted, that 
in Louisiana the deficiency caused by the 
rejection of negro testimony is supplied by 
the following most remarkable provision of 
the Code Noir: 

If any slave be mutilated, beaten, or ill treated, 
contrary to the true intent and meaning of this 
section, when no one shall be present, in such 
case the owner, or other person having the charge 
or management of said slave thus mutilated, shall 
be deemed responsible and guilty of the said 
offence, and shall be prosecuted without further 
evidence, unless the said owner, or other person 
so as aforesaid, can prove the contrary by means 
of good and sufficient evidence, or can clear him¬ 
self by his own oath, which said oath every court 
under the cognizanee of which such offence shall 
have been examined and tried is by this act 
authorized to administer. — Code Noir. Crimes and 
Offences , 56. xvii. Rev. Stat . 1852, p. 550, § 141. 

Would one have supposed that sensible 
people could ever publish as a law such a 
specimen of utter legislative nonsense — so 
ridiculous on the very face of it! 

The object is to bring to justice those 
fiendish people who burn, scald, mutilate, 
&c. How is this done ? Why, it is enacted 
that the fact of finding the slave in this con¬ 
dition shall be held presumption against the 
owner or overseer, unless — unless what ? 
Why, unless he wilh prove to the contrary, 
— or swear to the contrary, it is no matter 
which — either will answer the purpose. 
The question is, If a man is bad enough 
to do these things, will he not be bad 
enough to swear falsely ? As if men who 
are the incarnation of cruelty, as supposed 
by the deeds in question, would not have 
sufficient intrepidity of conscience to com¬ 
pass a false oath! 

What was this law ever made for ? Can 
any one imagine? 

Upon this whole subject, we may quote 
the language of Judge Stroud, who thus 
sums up the whole amount of the protective 
laws for the slave, in the United States of 
I America: 
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Upon a fair review of what has been written on 
the subject of this proposition, the result is found 
to be — that the master’s power to inflict corporal 
punishment to any extent, short of life and limb, 
is fully sanctioned by law, in all the slave-holding 
states ; that the master, in at least two states, is 
expressly protected in using the horse-whip and 
cowskin as instruments for beating his slave ; 
that he may with entire impunity, in the same 
states, load his slave with irons, or subject him 
to perpetual imprisonment, whenever he may so 
choose ; that, for cruelly scalding, wilfully cut¬ 
ting out the tongue, putting out an eye, and for 
any other dismemberment, if proved, a fine of one 
hundred pounds currency only is incurred in South 
Carolina; that, though in all the states the wil¬ 
ful, deliberate and malicious murder of the slave 
is now directed to be punished with death, } T et, as 
in the case of a white offender none except whites 
can give evidence, a conviction can seldom, if 
ever, take place. — Stroud's Sketch , p. 43. 

One very singular antithesis of two laws 
of Louisiana will still further shotv that 
deadness of public sentiment on cruelty to 
the slave which is an inseparable attendant 
on the system. It will be recollected that 
the remarkable protective law of South 
Carolina, with respect to scalding, burning, 
cutting out the tongue, and putting out the 
eye of the slave, has been substantially en¬ 
acted in Louisiana; and that the penalty for 
a man’s doing these things there, if he has 
not sense enough to do it privately, is not 
more than five hundred dollars. 

Now, compare this other statute of Louisi¬ 
ana, (Rev. Stat., 1852, p. 552, § 151) : 

If any person or persons, &c., shall cut or break 
any iron chain or collar, which any master of 
slaves should have used, in order to 
Stroud, p. 41. p reven t, r u nn ing away or escape of 
any such slave or slaves, such person or persons so 
offending shall, on conviction, &c., be fined not 
less than two hundred dollars, nor exceeding one 
thousand dollars; and suffer imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding two years, nor less than six 
months.— Act of Asseinbly of March 6, 1819. 
Pamphlet , page 64. 

Some Englishmen may naturally ask, 
“ What is this iron collar which the Legis¬ 
lature have thought -worthy of being pro¬ 
tected by a special act?” On this subject 
will be presented the testimony of an unim¬ 
peachable witness, Miss Sarah M. Grimke, 
a personal friend of the author. 11 Miss 
Grimke is a daughter of the late Judge 
Grimke, of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, and sister of the late lion. Thomas 
S. Grimke.” She is now a member of the 
Society of Friends, and resides in Bellville, 
New Jersey. The statement given is of a 
kind that its author did not mean to give, 
nor -wish to give, and never would have 
given, had it not been made necessary to 
illustrate this passage in the slave-law. 
The account occurs in a statement which 
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Miss Grimke furnished to her brother-in- 
law, Mr. Weld, and has been before the 
public ever since 1889, in his work entitled 
Slavery as It Is, p. 22. 

A handsome mulatto woman, about eighteen or 
twenty years of age, whose independent spirit 
could not brook the degradation of slavery, was in 
the habit of running away : for this offence she had 
been repeatedly sent by her master and mistress to 
be whipped by the keeper of the Charleston work- 
house. This had been done with such inhuman 
severity as to lacerate her back in a most shocking 
manner; a finger could not be laid between the 
cuts. But the love of liberty was too strong to 
be annihilated bv torture ; and, as a last resort, 
she was whipped at several different times, and 
kept a close prisoner. A heavy iron collar, with 
three long prongs projecting from it, was placed 
round her neck, and a strong and sound front tooth 
was extracted, to serve as a mark to describe her, 
in case of escape. Her sufferings at this time 
were agonizing ; she could lie in no position but 
on her back, which was sore from scourgings, as 
I can testify from personal inspection ; and her 
only place of rest was the floor, on a blanket. 
These outrages were committed in a family where 
the mistress daily read the Scriptures, and as¬ 
sembled her children for family worship. She 
was accounted, and was really, so far as alms¬ 
giving was concerned, a charitable woman, and 
tender-hearted to the poor ; and yet this suffering 
slave, who was the seamstress of the family, was 
continually in her presence, sitting in her chamber 
to sew, or engaged in her other household work, 
with her lacerated and bleeding back, her muti¬ 
lated mouth, and heavy iron collar, without, so 
far as appeared, exciting any feelings of compas¬ 
sion. 

This iron collar the author has often 
heard of from sources equally authentic.* 
That one will meet with it every day in 
•walking the streets, is not probable; but 
that it must have been used with some great 
degree of frequency, is evident from the 
fact of a law being .thought necessary to 
protect it. But look at the penalty of the 
two protective laws ! The fiendish cruel¬ 
ties described in the act of South Carolina 
cost the perpetrator not more than five 
hundred dollars, if he does them before 
white people. The act of humanity costs 
from two hundred to one thousand dollars, 
and imprisonment from six months to two 
years, according to discretion of court ! 
What public sentiment was it which made 
these laws ? 

* The iron collar was also in vogue in North Carolina, as 
the following extract from the statute-book will show. 
The wearers of this article of apparel certainly have some 
reason to complain^ of the “ tyranny of fashion.” 

“ When the keeper of the said public jail shall, by di¬ 
rection of such court as aforesaid, let out any negro or 
runaway to hire, to any person or persons whomsoever, the 
said keeper shall, at the time of his delivery, cause an. 
iron collar to be put on the neck of such negro or runaway, 
with the letters P. G. stamped thereon; and thereafter 
the said keeper shall not be answerable for any escape of 
the said negro or runaway.”— Potter's Revival, i. 1G2. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PROTECTIVE ACTS WITH REGARD TO FOOD 
AND RAIMENT, LABOR, ETC. 

Illustrative Drama of Tom v. Degree, under the Law of 

South Carolina. —Separation of Parent and Child. 

Having finished the consideration of the 
laws which protect the life and limb of the 
slave, the reader may feel a curiosity to 
know something of the provisions by which 
he is protected in regard to food and clothing, 
and from the exactions of excessive labor. 
It is true, there are multitudes of men in the 
Northern States who would say, at once, that 
such enactments, on the very face of them, 
must be superfluous and absurd. “ What! ” 
they say, “ are not the slaves property ? 
and is it likely that any man will impair 
the market value of his own property by not 
giving them sufficient food or clothing, or 
by overworking them?” This process of 
reasoning appears to have been less con¬ 
vincing to the legislators of Southern States 
than to gentlemen generally at the North ; 
since, as Judge Taylor says, “the act of 
whaler. p 1786 (Iredell's Revisal, p. 588) 
220 . state v. does, in the preamble, recognize 
k Norwood’s the tact, that many persons, by 
c. Rep. ai. crue i treatment of their slaves, 
cause them to commit crimes for which 
they are executed; ” and the judge further 
explains this language, by saying, “ The 
cruel treatment here alluded to must consist 
in withholding from them the necessaries of 
life; and the crimes thus resulting are such 
as are necessary to furnish them with food 
and raiment.” 

The State of South Carolina, in the act 
of 1740 (see Stroud’s Sketch, p. 28), had 
a section with the following language in its 
preamble: 

Whereas many owners of slaves, and others who 
have the care, management, and overseeing of 
Stroud °9 s l aves ’ d° con fi ne them so closely to hard. 
rou , p. - . j Q j )0r fj iat ^ ave noi $ u jjl c i en i time 

for natural rest; — 

And the law goes on to enact that the 
slave shall not work more than fifteen hours 
a day in summer, and fourteen in winter. 
Judge Stroud makes it appear that in 
three of the slave states the time allotted for 
work to convicts in prison, whose punish¬ 
ment is to consist in hard labor, cannot ex¬ 
ceed ten hours, even in the summer months. 

This was the protective act of South 
Carolina, designed to reform the abusive 
practices of masters who confined their 
slaves so closely that they had not time for 


natural rest! What sort of habits of thought 
do these humane provisions show, in the 
makers of them ? In order to protect the 
slave from what they consider undue exac¬ 
tion, they humanely provide that he shall 
be obliged to work only four or five hours 
longer than the convicts in the. prison of the 
neighboring state! In the Island of Jamaica, 
besides many holidays which were accorded 
by law to the slave, ten hours a day was the 
extent to which he was compelled by law 
ordinarily to work. — See Stroud , p. 29. 

With regard to protective acts concerning 
food and clothing, Judge Stroud gives the 
following example from the legislation of 
South Carolina. The author gives it as 
quoted by Stroud, p. 32. 

In case any person, &c., who shall be the 
owner, or who shall have the care, government or 
charge, of any slave or slaves, shall deny, neglect 
or refuse to allow, such slave or slaves, &c., 
sufficient clothing, covering or food, it shall and 
may be lawful for any person or persons, on behalf 
of such slave or slaves, to make complaint to the 
next neighboring justice in tire parish where such 
slave or slaves live, or are usually employed, * * * 
and the said justice shall summons the party 
against whom such complaint shall be made, and 
shall inquire of, hear and determine, the same; 
and, if the said justice shall find the said complaint 
to be true, or that such person will not exculpate 
or clear himself from the charge, by his or her own 
oath, which such person shall be at liberty to do in 
all cases where positive proof is not given of the 
offence, such justice shall and may make such 
orders upon the same, for the relief of such slave 
or slaves, as he in his discretion shall think fit; 
and shall and may set and impose a fine or 
penalty on any person who shall offend in the 
premises, in any sum not exceeding twenty 
pounds current money, for each offence. — 2 Brev¬ 
ard’s, Dig. 241. Also Cobb's Dig. 827. 

A similar law obtains in Louisiana. — 
Rev. Stat. 1852, p. 557, § 166. 

Now, w T ould not anybody think, from the 
virtuous solemnity and gravity of this act, 
that it was intended in some way to amount 
to something ? Let us give a little sketch, 
to show how much it does amount to. Ange¬ 
lina Grimke Weld, sister to Sarah Grimke, 
before quoted, gives the following account 
of the situation of slaves on plantations : * 

And here let me say, that the treatment of 
plantation slaves cannot be fully known, except by 
the poor sufferers themselves, and their drivers 
and overseers. In a multitude of instances, even 
the master can know very little of the actual con¬ 
dition of his own field-slaves, and his wife and 
daughters far less. A few facts concerning my 
own family will show this. Our permanent resi¬ 
dence was in Charleston ; our country-seat (Belle- 
mont) was two hundred miles distant, in the 


* Slavery as It Is ; Testimony of a Thousand Witnesses. 
New York, 1839. pp. 52, 53. 
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north western part of the state, where, for some 
years, our family spent a few months annually. 
Our plantation was three miles from this family 
mansion. There all the field-slaves lived and 
worked. Occasionally, — once a month, perhaps, 
—some of the family would ride over to the planta¬ 
tion ; but I never visited the fields where the slaves 
were at work , and knew almost nothing of their 
condition ; but this I do know, that the overseers 
who had charge of them were generally unprin¬ 
cipled and intemperate men. But I rejoice to 
know that the general treatment of slaves in that 
region of country was far milder than on the 
plantations in the lower country. 

Throughout all the eastern and middle portions 
of the state, the planters very rarely reside per¬ 
manently on their plantations. They have almost 
invariably two residences, and spend less than 
half the year on their estates. Even while spend¬ 
ing a few months on them, politics, field-sports, 
races, speculations, journeys, visits, company, 
literary pursuits, &c., absorb so much of their 
time, that they, must, to a considerable extent, 
take the condition of their slaves on trust , from 
the reports of their overseers. I make this state¬ 
ment, because these slaveholders (the wealthier 
class) are, I believe, almost the only ones who 
visit the North with their families; and Northern 
opinions of slavery are based chiefly on their tes¬ 
timony. 

With regard to overseers, Miss Grimke’s 
testimony is further borne out by the uni¬ 
versal acknowledgment of Southern owners. 
A description of this class of beings is fur¬ 
nished by Mr. Wirt, in his Life of Patrick 
Henry, page 34. “Last and lowest,” he 
says, [pf different classes in society] “ a 
feculum of beings called overseers,— a most 
abject, degraded, unprincipled race.” Now, 
suppose, while the master is in Charleston, 
enjoying literary leisure, the slaves on some 
Bellemont or other plantation, getting tired 
of being hungry and cold, form themselves 
into a committee of the whole, to see what 
is to be done. A broad-shouldered, courage¬ 
ous fellow, whom we will call Tom, declares 
it is too bad, and he won’t stand it any 
longer ; and, having by some means become 
acquainted with this benevolent protective 
act, resolves to make an appeal to the horns 
of this legislative altar. Tom talks stoutly, 
having just been bought on to the place, 
and been used to better quarters elsewhere. 
The women and children perhaps admire, 
but the venerable elders of the plantation,— 
Sambo, Cudge, Pomp and old Aunt Dinah, 
— tell him be better mind himself, and keep 
clar o’ dat ar. Tom, being young and pro¬ 
gressive, does not regard these conservative 
maxims; he is determined that, if there is 
such a thing as justice to be got, he will have 
it. After considerable research, he finds 
some white man in the neighborhood verdant 
enough to enter the complaint for him. 
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Master Legree finds himself, one sunshiny, 
pleasant morning, walked off to some Justice 
Dogberry’s, to answer to the charge of not 
giving his niggers enough to eat and wear. 
We will call the infatuated white man who 
has undertaken this fool’s errand Master 
Shallow. Let us imagine a scene : — Le¬ 
gree, standing carelessly with his hands in 
his pockets, rolling a quid of tobacco in his 
mouth; Justice Dogberry, seated in all the 
majesty of law, reinforced by a decanter of 
whiskey and some tumblers, intended to 
assist in illuminating the intellect in such 
obscure cases. 

Justice Dogberry. Come, gentlemen, 
take a little something, to begin with. Mr. 
Legree, sit down ; sit down, Mr. — a’ 
what ’s-your-name ? — Mr. Shallow. 

Mr. Legree and Mr. Shallow each sit 
down, and take their tumbler of whiskey and 
water. After some little conversation, the 
justice introduces the business as follows: 

“ Now, about this nigger business. Gentle¬ 
men, you know the act of-- um —um,-^- 

wliere the deuce is that act? [Fumbling an 
old law-book.] How plagued did you ever 
hear of that act, Shallow? I’m sure I’m 
forgot all about it; — O ! here ’t is. Well, 
Mr. Shallow, the act says you must make 
proof, you observe. 

Mr. Shallow. [Stuttering and hesitat- 
ing.] Good land ! why, don’t everybody 
see that them ar niggers are most starved 7 
Only see how ragged they are! 

Justice. I can’t say as I’ve observed it 
particular. Seem to be very well con¬ 
tented. 

Shallow. [Eagerly.] But just ask 
Pomp, or Sambo, or Dinah, or Tom! 

Justice Dogberry. [With dignity.] I’m 
astonished at you, Mr. Shallow ! You 
think of producing negro testimony? I 
hope I know the law better than that! We 
must have direct proof, you know. 

Shallow is posed; Legree significantly 
takes another tumbler of whiskey and water, 
and Justice Dogberry gives a long ahe-a- 
um. After a few moments the justice 
speaks: 

“ Well, after all, I suppose, Mr. Legree, 
you would n’t have any objections to swarin’ 
off; that settles it all, you know.” 

As swearing is what Mr. Legree is rather 
more accustomed to do than anything else 
that could be named, a more appropriate 
termination of the affair could not be sug¬ 
gested ; and he swears, accordingly, to any 
extent, and with any fulness and variety 
of oath that could be desired ; and thus the 
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little affair terminates. But it does not 
terminate thus for Tom or Sambo, Dinah, 
or any others who have been alluded to for 
authority. What will happen to them, when 
Mr. Legree comes home, had better be left 
jto conjecture. 

It is claimed, by the author of certain 
paragraphs quoted at the commencement of 
Part II., that there exist in Louisiana 
ample protective acts to prevent the separa¬ 
tion of young children from their mothers. 
This writer appears to be in the enjoyment 
of an amiable ignorance and unsophisticated 
innocence with regard to the workings of 
human society generally, which is, on the 
■whole, rather refreshing. For, on a certain 
incident in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which 
represented Cassy’s little daughter as hav¬ 
ing been sold from her, he makes the fol¬ 
lowing naif remark: 

Now, the reader will perhaps be surprised to 
know that such an incident as the sale of Cassy 
apart from Eliza, upon which the whole interest 
of the foregoing narrative hinges, never could have 
taken place in Louisiana, and that the bill of sale 
for Eliza would not have been worth the paper it 
was written on. — Observe. George Shelby states 
that Eliza was eight or nine years old at the time 
his father purchased her in New Orleans. Let 
us again look at the statute-book of Louisiana. 

In the Code Noir we find it set down that 

“ Every person is expressly prohibited from 
selling separately from their mothers the children 
who shall not have attained the full age of ten 
years.” 

And this humane provision is strengthened by 
a statute, one clause of which runs as follows : 

“Be it further enacted, that if any person or 
persons shall sell the mother of any slave child or 
children under the age of ten years, separate from 
said child or children, or shall, the mother living, 
sell any slave child or children of ten years of age or 
under, separate from said mother, such person or 
persons shall incur the penalty of the sixth sec¬ 
tion of this act.” 

This penalty is a fine of not less than one 
thousand nor more than two thousand dollars, 
and imprisonment in the public jail for a period 
of not less than six months nor more than one 
year. — Vide Acts of Louisiana, 1 Session, 9th 
legislature, 1828-9, No. 24, Section 16. (Rev. 
Stat. 1852, p. 550, $ 143.) 

What a charming freshness of nature is 
suggested by this assertion ! A thing could 
not have happened in a certain state, be¬ 
cause there is a law against it! 

Has there not been for two years a law 
forbidding to succor fugitives, or to hinder 
their arrest 7 — and has not this thing been 
done thousands of times in all the Northern 
States, and is not it more and more likely 
to be done every year? What is a law, 
against the whole public sentiment of 
society ? — and will anybody venture to say 
that the public sentiment of Louisiana 


practically goes against separation of fami¬ 
lies? 

But let us examine a case more minutely, 
remembering the bearing on it of two 
great foundation principles of slave juris¬ 
prudence : namely, that a slave cannot 
bring a suit in any case, except in a suit 
for personal freedom, and, this in some 
states must be brought by a guardian; and 
that a slave cannot bear testimony in any 
case in which whites are implicated. 

Suppose Butler wants to sell Cassy’s 
child of nine years. There is a statute for¬ 
bidding to sell under ten years; — what is 
Cassy to do7 She cannot bring suit. Will 
the state prosecute? Suppose it does,— 
what then ? Butler says the child is ten 
years old; if he pleases, he will say she is 
ten and a half, or eleven. What is Cassy to 
do ? She cannot testify; besides, she is 
utterly in Butler’s power. He may tell her 
that if she offers to stir in the affair, he will 
i whip the child within an inch of its life; and 
she knows he can do it, and that there is no 
help for it; — he may lock her up in a dun¬ 
geon, sell her on to a distant plantation, or 
do any other despotic thing he chooses, and 
there is nobody to say Nay. 

How much does the protective statute 
amount to for Cassy? It may be very 
w T ell as a piece of advice to the public, or 
as a decorous expression of opinion; but 
one might as well try to stop the current of 
the Mississippi with a bulrush as the tide of 
trade in human beings with such a regula¬ 
tion. 

We think that, by this time, the reader 
will agree with us, that the less the defend¬ 
ers of slavery say about protective statutes, 
the better. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE EXECUTION OF JUSTICE. 

State v. Eliia Itowand. — The “ iEgis of Protection ” to 
the Stare’s Life. 

« We cannot hut regard the fact of this trial as a salu¬ 
tary occurrence.”— Charleston Courier. 

Haying given some account of what sort 
of statutes are to be found on the law-books 
of slavery, the reader will hardly be satisfied 
without knowing what sort of trials are held 
under them. We will quote one specimen of 
a trial, reported in the Charleston Courier 
of May 6th, 1847. The Charleston Courier 
is one of the leading papers of South Caro¬ 
lina, and the case is reported with the ut- 
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most apparent innocence that there was any¬ 
thing about the trial that could reflect in the 
least on the character of the state for the 
utmost legal impartiality. In fact, the 
Charleston Courier ushers it into public 
view with the following flourish of trumpets, 
as something which is forever to confound 
those who say that South Carolina does not 
protect the life of the slave : 

THE TRIAL TOR MURDER. 

Our community was deeply interested and ex¬ 
cited, yesterday, by a case of great importance, 
and also of entire novelty in our jurisprudence. 
It was the trial of a lady of respectable family, 
and the mother of a large family, charged with 
the murder of her own or her husband’s slave. 
The court-house was thronged with spectators of 
the exciting drama, who remained, witn unabated 
interest and undiminished numbers, until the ver¬ 
dict was rendered acquitting the prisoner. We 
cannot but regard the fact of this trial as a salu¬ 
tary. although in itself lamentable occurrence, as 
it will show to the world that, however panoplied 
in station and wealth, and although challenging 
those sympathies which are the right and inher¬ 
itance of the female sex, no one will be suffered, in 
this community, to escape the most sifting scru¬ 
tiny, at the risk of even an ignominious death, 
who stands charged with the suspicion of murder¬ 
ing a slave,— to whose life our law now extends 
the aegis of protection, in the same manner as it 
does to that of the white man, save only in the 
character of the evidence necessary for conviction or 
defence. While evil-disposed persons at home are 
thus taught that they may expect rigorous trial 
and condign punishment, when, actuated by ma¬ 
lignant passions, they invade the life of the hum¬ 
ble slave, the enemies of our domestic institution 
abroad will find, their calumnies to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that we are resolved, in this 
particular, to do the full measure of our duty to 
the laws of humanity. We subjoin a report of 
the case. 

The proceedings of the trial are thus 
given: 

TRIAL FOR THE MURDER OF A SLAVE. 

State v. Eliza Rovoand .— Spring Term , May 5, 
1847. 

Tried before his Honor Judge O’Noall. 

The prisoner was brought to the bar and ar¬ 
raigned, attended by her husband and mother, and 
humanely supported, during the trying scene, by 
the sheriff, J. B. Irving, Esq. On her arraign 
meut, she pleaded “Not Guilty,” and for her 
trial, placed herself upon “ God and her country.” 
After challenging John M. Deas, James Bancroft, 

H. F. Harbers, G. J. Beckman, E. R. Cowperth- 
waite, Parker J. Holland, Moses D. Ilyams, 
Thomas Glaze, John Lawrence, B. Archer, J. S. 
Addison, B. P. Colburn, B. M. Jenkins, Carl 
Houseman, Geo. Jackson, and Joseph Coppen- 
berg, the prisoner accepted the subjoined panel, 
who were duly sworn, and charged with the case : 

I. John L. Nowell, foreman. 2. Elias Whilden. 
3. Jesse Coward. 4. Ellington Wagner. 5. Win. 
Whaley. 6. James Culbert. 7. R. L. Baker. 
8. S. Wiley. 9. W. S. Chisolm. 10. T. M. 
Howard. 11. JohnBickley. 12. John Y. Stock. 


The following is the indictment on which the 
prisoner was arraigned for trial: 

The State v. Eliza Roivand — Indictment for mur¬ 
der of a slave. 

State of South Carolina, ) , ., 

Charleston District , ] t0 : 

At a Court of General Sessions, begun and 
holden in and for the district of Charleston, in 
the State of South Carolina, at Charleston, in the 
district and state aforesaid, on Monday, the third 
day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-seven : 

The jurors of and for the district of Charleston, 
aforesaid, in the State of South Carolina, afore¬ 
said, upon their oaths present, that Eliza Rowand, 
the wife of Robert Rowand, Esq., not having the 
fear of God before her eyes, but being moved and 
seduced by the instigation of the devil, on the 6th 
day of January, in the year of onr Lord one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and forty-seven, with force 
and arms, at Charleston, in the district of Charles¬ 
ton, and state aforesaid, in and upon a certain 
female slave of the said Robert Rowand, named 
Maria, in the peace of God, and of the said state, 
then and there being, feloniously, maliciously, 
wilfully, deliberately, and of her malice afore¬ 
thought, did make an assault; and that a certain 
other slave of the said Robert Rowand, named 
Richard, then and there, being then and there in 
the presence and by the command of the said Eliza 
Rowand, with a certain piece of wood, which be 
the said Richard in both nis hands then and there 
had and held, the said Maria did beat and strike, 
in and upon the head of her the said Maria, then 
and there giving to her the said Maria, by such 
striking and beating, as aforesaid, with the piece 
of wood aforesaid, divers mortal bruises on the 
top, back, and sides of the head of her the said 
Maria, of which several mortal bruises she, the 
said Maria, then and there instantly died ; and 
that the said Eliza Rowand was then and there 
present, and then and there feloniously, mali¬ 
ciously, wilfully, deliberately, and of her malice 
aforethought, did order, command, and require, 
the said slave named Richard the murder and fel¬ 
ony aforesaid, in manner and form aforesaid, to 
do and commit. And as the jurors aforesaid, up¬ 
on their oaths aforesaid, do say, that the said 
Eliza Rowand her the said slave named Maria, 
in the manner and by the means aforesaid, felo¬ 
niously, maliciously, wilfully, deliberately, and of 
her malice aforethought, did kill and murder, 
against the form of the act of the General As¬ 
sembly of the said state in such case made and 
provided, and against the peace and dignity of 
the same state aforesaid. 

And the jurors aforesaid, upon their oaths 
aforesaid, do further present, that the said Eliza 
Rowand, not having the fear of God before her 
eyes, but being moved and seduced by the insti¬ 
gation of the devil, on the sixth day of January, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven, with force and arms, at 
Charleston, in the district of Charleston, and 
state aforesaid, in and upon a certain other fe¬ 
male slave of Robert Rowand, named Maria, in 
the peace of God, and of the said state, then and 
there being, feloniously, maliciously, wilfully, 
deliberately, and of her malice aforethought, did 
make an assault; and that the said Eliza Row¬ 
and, with a certain piece of wood, which she, the 
said Eliza Rowand, in both her hands then and 
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there had and held, her the said last-mentioned 
slave named Maria did then and there strike, and 
beat, in and upon the head of her the said Ma¬ 
ria, then and there giving to her the said Maria, 
by such striking ana beating aforesaid, with the 
piece of wood aforesaid, divers mortal bruises, on 
the top, back, and side of the head, of her the 
said Maria, of which said several mortal bruises 
she the said Maria then and there instantly died. 
And so the jurors aforesaid, upon their oaths 
aforesaid, do say, that the said Eliza Rowand 
her the said last-mentioned slave named Maria, 
in the manner and by the means last mentioned, 
feloniously, maliciously, wilfully, deliberately, 
and of her malice aforethought, did kill and mur¬ 
der, against the form of the act of the General 
Assembly of the said state in such case made and 
provided, and against the peace and dignity of 
the same state aforesaid. 

H. Bailey, Attorney-general. 

As some of our readers may not have been 
in the habit of endeavoring to extract any¬ 
thing like common sense or information 
from documents so very concisely and lu¬ 
minously worded, the author will just state 
her own opinion that the above document 
is intended to charge Mrs. Eliza Rowand 
with having killed her slave Maria, in one 
of two ways: either with beating her on 
the head with her own hands, or having the 
same deed performed by proxy, by her slave- 
man Richard. The whole case is now pre¬ 
sented. In order to make the reader clear¬ 
ly understand the arguments, it is necessary 
that he bear in mind that the law of 1740, 
as we have before shown, punished the mur¬ 
der of the slave only with fine and dis¬ 
franchisement, while the law of 1821 pun¬ 
ishes it with death. 

On motion of Mr. Petigru, tlie prisoner was 
allowed to remove from the bar, and take her 
place by her counsel; the judge saying he grant¬ 
ed the'motion only because the prisoner was a 
woman, but that no such privilege would have 
been extended by him to any man. 

The Attorney-general, Ilenry Bailey, Esq., 
then rose and opened the case for the state, in 
substance, as follows : lie said that, after months 
of anxiety and expectation, the curtain had at 
length risen, and be and the jury were about to 
bear their part in the sad drama of real life, which 
had so long engrossed the public mind. He and 
they were called to the discharge of an import¬ 
ant, painful, and solemn duty. They were to 
pass between the prisoner and the state — to take 
an inquisition of blood ; on their decision hung 
the life or death, the honor or ignominy, of the 
prisoner ; yet he trusted he and they would have 
strength and ability to perform their duty faith¬ 
fully ; and, whatever might be the result, their 
consciences would be consoled and quieted by that 
reflection. He bade the jury pause and reflect on 
the great sanctions and solemn responsibilities 
under which they were acting. The constitution 
of the state invested them with power over all 
that affected the life and was dear to the family 
of the unfortunate lady on trial before them. 


They were charged, too, with the sacred care of 
the law of the land; and to their solution was 
submitted one of the most solemn questions ever 
intrusted to the arbitrament of man. They 
should pursue a direct and straight-forward course, 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the left 
—influenced neither by prejudice against the pris¬ 
oner, nor by a morbid sensibility in her behalf. 
Some of them might practically and personally 
be strangers to their present duty; but they were 
all familiar with the laws, and must be aware of 
the responsibilities of jurymen. It was scarcely 
necessary to tell them that, if evidence fixed guilt 
on this prisoner, they should not hesitate to record 
a verdict of guilty, although they should write that 
verdict in tears of blood. They should let no 
sickly sentimentality, or morbid feeling on the 
subject of capital punishments, deter them from 
the discharge of their plain and obvious duty. 
They were to administer, not to make, the law ; 
they were called on to enforce the law, by sanc¬ 
tioning the highest duty to God and to their coun¬ 
try. If any of them were disturbed with doubts 
or scruples on this point, he scarcely supposed 
they would have gone into the jury-box. The 
law had awarded capital punishment as tho 
meet’retribution for the crime under investiga-' 
tion, and they were sworn to administer that 
law. It had, too, the full sanction of Holy 
Writ; we were there told that “ the land cannot be 
cleansed of the blood shed therein, except by the 
blood of him that shed it.” He felt assured, 
then, that they would be swayed only by a firm 
resolve to act on this occasion in obedience to the 
dictates of sound judgments and enlightened con¬ 
sciences. The prisoner, however, had claims on 
them, as well as the community; she was en¬ 
titled to a fair and impartial trial. By the wise 
and humane principles of our law, they were 
bound to hold the prisoner innocent, and she stood 
guiltless before them, until proved guilty, by le¬ 
gal, competent, and satisfactory evidence. Deaf 
alike to the voice of sickly humanity and heated 
prejudice, they should proceed to their task with 
minds perfectly equipoised and impartial; they 
should weigh the circumstances of the case with 
a nice and careful hand ; and if, by legal evi¬ 
dence, circumstantial and satisfactory, although 
not positive, guilt be established, they should un¬ 
hesitatingly, fearlessly and faithfully, record the 
result of their convictions. He would next call 
their attention to certain legal distinctions, but 
would not say a word of the facts ; he would 
leave them to the lips of the witnesses, unaffected 
by any previous comments of his own. The pris¬ 
oner stood indicted for the murder- of a slave. 
This was supposed not to be murder at common 
law. At least, it was not murder by our former 
statute ; but the act of 1821 had placed the kill¬ 
ing of the white man and the black man on the 
same footing. He here read the act of 1821, de¬ 
claring that “ any person who shall wilfully, de¬ 
liberately, and maliciously murder a slave, shall, 
on conviction thereof, suffer death without beneiit 
of clergy.” The rules applicable to murder at 
common law were generally applicable, however, 
to the present case. The inquiries to be made 
may be reduced to two: I. Is the party charged 
guilty of the faet of killing ? This must he clearly 
made out by proof. If she be not guilty of kill¬ 
ing, there is an end of the.case. 2. The charac¬ 
ter of that killing, or of the offence. Was it 
done with malice aforethought? Malice is the 
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essential ingredient of the crime. Where kill¬ 
ing takes place, malice is presumed, unless the 
contrary appear; and this must be gathered from 
the attending circumstances. Malice is a techni¬ 
cal term, importing a different meaning from that 
conveyed by the same word in common parlance. 
According to the learned Michael Foster, it con¬ 
sists not in “ malevolence to particulars,” it does 
not mean hatred to any particular individual, but 
is general in its import and application. But 
even killing, with intention to kill, is not always 
murder ; there may be justifiable and excusable 
homicide, and killing in sudden heat and passion 
is so modified to manslaughter. Yet there may be 
murder when there is no ill-feeling, — nay, perfect 
indifference to the slain, — as in the ease of the 
robber who slays to conceal his crime. Malice 
aforethought is that depraved feeling of the heart, 
which makes one regardless of social duty, and 
fatally bent on mischief. It is fulfilled by that 
recklessness of law and human life which is indi¬ 
cated by shooting into a crowd, and thus doing 
murder on even an unknown object. Such a feel¬ 
ing the law regards as hateful, and visits, in its 
ractical exhibition, with condign punishment, 
eeause opposed to the very existence of law and 
society. One may do fatal mischief without this 
recklessness ; but when the act is done, regard¬ 
less of consequences, and death ensues, it is mur¬ 
der in the eye of the law. If the facts to be 
proved in this case should not eome up to these 
requisitions, lie implored the jury to acquit the 
accused, as at once due to law and justice. They 
should note every fact with scrutinizing eye, and 
ascertain whether the fatal result proceeded from 
passiug accident or from brooding revenge, which 
the law stamped with the odious name of malice. 
He would make no further preliminary remarks, 
but proceed at once to lay the facts before them, 
from the mouths of the witnesses. 

Evidence. 

J. Porteous Deveaux sworn. — He is the coro¬ 
ner of Charleston district; held the inquest, on 
the seventh of January last, on the body of the 
deceased slave, Maria , the slave of Robert Row- 
and, at the residence of Mrs. T. C. Bee (the 
mother of the prisoner), in Logan-street. The 
body was found in an outbuilding—a kitchen; 
it was the body of an old and emaciated person, 
between fifty and sixty years of age ; it was not 
examined in his presence by physicians ; saw r some 
few scratches about the face ; adjourned to the 
City Ilall. Mrs. Rowand was examined ; her ex¬ 
amination was in writing; it was here produced, 
and read, as follows : 

“Mrs. Eliza Rowand sworn. — Says Maria is 
her nurse, and had misbehaved on yesterday morn¬ 
ing ; deponent sent Maria to Mr. Rowand's house, 
to be corrected by Simon; deponent sent Maria 
from the house about seven o’clbck, A. M.; she 
returned to her about nine o’clock; came into her 
chamber; Simon did not eome into the chamber 
at any time previous to the death of Maria; de¬ 
ponent says Maria fell down in the chamber ; de¬ 
ponent had her seated up by Richard, who was 
then in the chamber, and deponent gave Maria 
some asafoetida; deponent then left the room ; 
Richard came down and said Maria was dead ; 
deponent says Richard did not strike Maria, nor 
did any one else strike her, in deponent's chamber. 
Richard left the chamber immediately with depo¬ 
nent ; Maria was about fifty-two years of age; 
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deponent sent Maria by Richard to Simon, to Mr. 
Rowand’s house, to be corrected; Mr. Rowand 
was absent from the city; Maria died about 
twelve o’clock ; Richard and Maria were on good 
terms ; deponent was in the chamber all the while 
that Richard and Maria were there together. 

“ Eliza Rowaxd. 

“ Sworn to before me this seventh January, 1847. 

“ J. P. Deveaux, Coroner, D. C.” 

"Witness went to the chamber of prisoner, where 
the- death occurred ; saw nothing particular; some 
pieces of wood in a box, set in the chimney ; his 
attention was called to one piece, in particular, 
eighteen inches long, three inches wide, and about 
one and a half inch thick; did not measure it; 
the jury of inquest did ; it was not a light-wood 
knot; thinks it was of oak ; there was some pine 
wood and some split oak. Dr. Peter Porcher was 
called to examine the body professionally, who 
did so out of witness’ presence. 

Before this witness left the stand, B. F. Hunt, 
Esq., one of the counsel for the prisoner, rose 
and opened the defence before the jury, in sub¬ 
stance as follows: 

He said that the scene before them was a very 
novel one ; and whether for good or evil, he would 
not pretend to prophesy. It was the first time, 
in the history of this state, that a lady of good 
character and respectable connections stood ar¬ 
raigned at the bar, and had been put on trial for 
her life, on facts arising out of her domestic rela¬ 
tions to her own slave. It was a spectacle con¬ 
soling, and cheering, perhaps, to those who owed 
no good will to the institutions of our country ; 
but calculated only to excite pain and regret 
among ourselves. He would not state a proposi¬ 
tion so revolting to humanity as that crime should 
go unpimished ; but judicial interference between 
the slave and the owner was a matter at once of 
delicacy and danger. It was the first time he had 
ever stood between a slave-owner and the public 
prosecutor, and his sensations were anything but 
pleasant. This is an entirely different case from 
homicide between equals in society. Subordination 
is indispensable where slavery exists ; and in this 
there is no new principle involved. The same 
principle prevails in every country ; on shipboard 
and in the army a large discretion is always left 
to the superior. Charges by inferiors against 
thefr superiors were always to be viewed with 
great circumspection at least, and especially when 
the latter are charged with cruelty or crime 
against subordinates. In the relation of owner 
and slave there is an absence of the usual motives 
for murder, and strong inducements against it on 
the part of the former. Life is usually taken from 
avarice or passion. The master gains nothing, 
but loses much, by the death of his slave; and 
when he takes the life of the latter deliberately, 
there must be more than ordinary malice to insti¬ 
gate the deed. The policy of altering the old 
law of 1740, which punished the killing of a slave 
with fine and political disfranchisement, was more 
than doubtful. It was the law of our colonial 
ancestors; it conformed to their policy and was 
approved by their wisdom, aifd it continued 
undisturbed by their posterity until the year 
1821. It was engrafted on our policy in counter¬ 
action of the schemes and machinations, or in 
deference to the clamors, of those who formed 
plans for our improvement, although not inter¬ 
ested in nor understanding our institutions, and 
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whose interference led to the tragedy of 1822. 
He here adverted to the views of Chancellor Har¬ 
per on this subject, who, in his able and philosophi¬ 
cal memoir on slavery, said: “It is a somewhat 
singular fact, that when there existed in our state 
no law for punishing the murder of a slave, other 
than a pecuniary fine, there were, I will venture 
to say, at least ten murders of freemen for one mur¬ 
der of a slave. Yet it is supposed that they are 
less protected than their masters.” “ The change 
was made in subserviency to the opinions and 
clamor of others, who were utterly incompetent 
to form an opinion on the subject; and a wise act 
is seldom the result of legislation in this spirit. 
From the fact I have stated, it is plain they need 
less protection. Juries are, therefore, less wil¬ 
ling to convict, and it may sometimes happen that 
the guilty will escape all punishment. Security 
is one of the compensations of their humble posi¬ 
tion. We challenge the comparison, that with 
us there have been fewer murders of slaves than 
of parents, children, apprentices, and other mur¬ 
ders, cruel and unnatural, in society where slav¬ 
ery does not exist.” 

Such was the opinion of Chancellor Harper on 
this subject, who had profoundly studied it, and 
whose views had been extensively read on this 
continent and in Europe. Fortunately, the jury, 
he said, were of the country, acquainted with our 
policy and practice ; composed of men too inde¬ 
pendent and honorable to be led astray by the 
noise and clamor out of doors. All was now as 
it should be ;—at least, a court of justice had 
assembled, to which his client had fled for refuge 
and safety ; its threshold was sacred ; no profane 
clamors entered there; but legal investigation 
was had of facts, derived from the testimony of 
sworn witnesses; and this should teach the 
community to shut their bosoms against sickly 
humanity, and their ears to imaginary tales of ! 
blood and horror, the food of a depraved appetite. I 
He learned the jury that they were to listen to no 
testimony hut that of free white persons, given on 
oath in open court. They were to imagine none j 
that came not from them. It was for this 
that they were selected,— their intelligence! 
putting them beyond the influence of unfound¬ 
ed accusations, unsustained by legal proof; j 
of legends of aggravated cruelty, founded on the ‘ 
evidence of negroes, and arising from weak and 
wicked falsehoods. Were slaves permitted, to 
testify against their owner, it would cut the cord 
that unites them in peace and harmony, and 
enable them to sacrifice their masters to their ill 
will or revenge. Whole crews had been often 
leagued to charge captains of vessels with foulest 
murder, but judicial trial had exposed the false¬ 
hood. Truth has been distorted in this case, and 
murder manufactured out of what was nothing 
more than ordinary domestic discipline. Chastise¬ 
ment must be inflicted until subordination is pro¬ 
duced ; and the extent of the punishment is not 
to be judged of by one’s neighbors, but by himself. 
The event in this case has been unfortunate and 
sad ; but there was no motive for the taking of 
life. There is no pecuniary interest in the owner 
to destroy his slave; the murder of his slave 
can only happen from ferocious passions of the 
master, filling his own bosom with anguish and 
contrition. This case has no other basis but un¬ 
founded rumor, commonly believed, on evidence 
that will not venture here, the offspring of that pas- 
si* ui and depravity which make up falsohood. 


The hope of freedom, of change of owners, revenge, 
are all motives with slave witnesses to malign their 
owners ; and to credit such testimony would be to 
dissolve human society. Where deliberate, wilful, 
and malicious murder is done, whether by male 
or female, the retribution of the law is a debt to 
God and man ; but the jury should beware lest it 
fall upon the innocent. The offence charged was 
not strictly murder at common law. The act of 
1740 was founded on the practical good sense of 
our old planters, and its spirit still prevails. The 
act of 1821 is, by its terms, an act only to in¬ 
crease the punishment of persons convicted of 
murdering a slave, — and this is a refinement in hu¬ 
manity of doubtful policy. But, by the act of 1821, 
the murder must loe wilful, deliberate and mali¬ 
cious ; and, when punishment is due to the slave, 
the master must not be held to strict account for 
going an inch beyond the mark; whether for doing 
so he shall be a felon, is a question for the jury to 
solve. The master must conquer a refractory 
slave ; and deliberation, so as to render clear the 
existence of malice, is necessary to bring the 
master within the provision of the act. He bade 
the jury remember the words of Him who spake 
as never man spake,—“ Let him that has never 
sinned throw the first stone.” They , as masters , 
might regret excesses to which they have themselves 
carried punishment. He was not at all surprised 
at the course of the attorney-general ; it was his 
wont to treat every case with perfect fairness. He 
(Colonel II.) agreed that the inquiry should be — 

1. Into the fact of the death. 

2. The character or motive of the act. 

The examination of the prisoner showed con 
clusively that the slave died a natural death, and 
not from personal violence. She was chastised 
with a lawful weapon, — was in weak health, ner¬ 
vous, made angry by her punishment, — excited. 
The story was then a plain one; the community 
had been misled by the creations of imagination, 
or the statements of interested slaves. The negro 
came into her mistress’ chamber; fell on the 
floor; medicine was given her; it was supposed 
she was asleep, but she slept the sleep of death. 
To show the wisdom and policy of the old act of 
1740 (this indictment is under both acts, — the 
punishment only altered by that of 1821), he 
urged that a case. like this was not murder at 
common law ; nor is the same evidence applicable 
at common law. There, murder was presumed 
from killing; not so in the case of a slave. The 
act of 1740 permits a master, when his slave is 
killed in his presence, there being no other white 
person present, to exculpate himself by his own 
oath ; and this exculpation is complete, unless 
clearly contravened by the evidence of two white 
witnesses. This is exactly what the prisoner has 
done ; she has, as the law permits, by calling on 
God, exculpated herself. And her oath is good, 
at least against the slander of her own slaves. 
Which, then, should prevail, the clamors of oth¬ 
ers, or the policy of the law established by our 
colonial ancestors? There would not be a tittle 
of positive evidence against the prisoner, nothing 
bnt circumstantial evidence; and ingenious com¬ 
bination might be made to lead to any conclusion. 
Justice was all that his client asked. She ap¬ 
pealed to liberal and high-minded men, — and she 
rejoiced in the privilege of doing so,— to accord 
her that justice they would demand for them* 
selves. 

Mr. Deveaux was not cross-examined. 
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Evidence resumed. 

I>r. E. IF. North sworn. — (Cautioned by at¬ 
torney-general to avoid hearsay evidence.) Was 
the family physician of Mrs. Rowand. Went on 
the 6th January, at Mrs. Itowand’s request, to 
see her at her mother’s, in Logan-street; found 
her down stairs, in sitting-room. She was in a 
nervous and excited state ; had been so for a 
month before ; he had attended her ; she said 
nothing to witness of slave Maria; found Maria 
in a chamber, up stairs, about one o’clock, P. M.; 
she was dead; she appeared to have been dead 
about an hour and a half; his attention was 
attracted to a piece of pine wood on a trunk or 
table in the room ; it had a large knot on one end ; 
had it been used on Maria, it must have caused 
considerable contusion ; other pieces of wood were 
in. a box, and much smaller ones ; the corpse was 
lying one side in the chamber; it was not laid 
out; presumed she died there ; the marks on the 
body were, to witness’ view, very slight; some 
scratches about the face; he purposely avoided 
making an examination ; observed no injuries 
about the head ; had no conversation with Mrs. 
Rowand about Maria; left the house ; it was on 
the 6th January last,—the day before the in¬ 
quest; knew the slave before, but had never 
attended her. 

Cross-examined. — Mrs. Rowand was in feeble 
health, and nervous; the slave Maria was weak 
and emaciated in appearance; sudden death of 
such a person, in such a state, from apoplexy or 
action of nervous system, not unlikely ; her sud¬ 
den death would not imply violence; had pre¬ 
scribed asafoetida for Mrs. Rowand on a former 
visit; it is an appropriate remedy for nervous 
disorders. Mrs. Rowand was not of bodily strength 
to handle the pine knot so as to give a severe 
blow,- Mrs. Rowand has five or six children, the 
elder of them large enough to have carried pieces 
of the wood about the room; there must have 
been a severe contusion, and much extravasation 
of blood, to infer death from violence in this case ; 
apoplexy is frequently attended with extravasa¬ 
tion of blood; there were two Marias in the fam¬ 
ily. 

In reply. —Mrs. Rowand could have raised the 
pine knot, but could not have struck a blow with 
it; such a piece of wood could have produced 
death, but it would have left its mark; saw the 
fellow Richard; he was quite capable of giving 
such a blow. 

Dr. Peter Porchcr. —"Was called in by the coro¬ 
ner’s jury to examine Maria’s body; found it in 
the wash-kitchen ; it was the corpse of one feeble 
and emaciated ; partly prepared for burial; had 
the clothes removed ; the body was lacerated with 
stripes ; abrasions about face and knuckles ; skin 
knocked off; passed his hand over the head ; no 
bone broken ; on request, opened her thorax, and 
examined the viscera ; found them healthy ; heart 
unusually so for one of her age ; no particular 
odor; some undigested food; no inflammation; 
removed the scalp, and found considerable extrav¬ 
asation between scalp and skull; scalp bloodshot; 
just under the scalp, found the effects of a single 
blow, just over the right ear; after removing the 
scalp, lifted the bone ; no rupture of any blood¬ 
vessel ; some softening of the brain in the upper 
hemisphere ; there was considerable extravasation 
under the scalp, the result of a succession of blows 
on the top of the head ; this extravasation was 
general, but that over the ear was a single spot; 
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the butt-end of a cowhide would have sufficed for 
this purpose ; an ordinary stick, a heavy one, 
would have done it; a succession of blows on the 
head, in a feeble woman, would lead to death, 
when, in a stronger one, it would not; saw no 
other appearance about her person, to account for 
her death, except those blows. 

Cross-examined. — To a patient in this wo¬ 
man’s condition, the blows would probably cause 
death ; they were not such as were calculated to 
kill an ordinary person ; witness saw the body 
twenty-four hours after her death ; it was winter, 
and bitter cold ; no disorganization, and the ex¬ 
amination was therefore to be relied on ; the blow 
behind the ear might have resulted from a fall, 
but not the blow on the top of the head, unless 
she fell head foremost; came to the conclusion of 
a succession of blows, from the extent of the ex¬ 
travasation ; a single blow would have shown a 
distinct spot, with a gradual spreading or diffu¬ 
sion ; one large blow could not account for it, as 
the head was spherical; no blood on the brain ; 
the softening of the brain did not amount to much ; 
in an ordinary dissection would have passed it 
over; anger sometimes produces apoplexy, which 
results in death ; blood between the scalp and the 
bone of the skull; it was evidently a fresh extrav¬ 
asation ; twenty-four hours would scarcely have 
made any change ; knew nothing of this negro 
before.; even after examination, the cause of 
death is sometimes inscrutable,—not usual, how¬ 
ever. 

In reply. — Does not attribute the softening of 
the brain to the blows ; it was slight, and mi<dit 
have been the result of age ; it was some evidence 
of impairment of vital powers by advancing ao-e. 

Dr. A. P. Hayne. —At request of the coroner, 
acted with Dr. Porcher; was shown into an out¬ 
house ; saw on the back of the corpse evidences of 
contusion; arms swollen and enlarged; lacera¬ 
tion of body; contusions on head and neck; be¬ 
tween scalp and skull extravasation of blood, on 
the top of head, and behind the right ear ; a burn 
on the hand; the brain presented healthy appear¬ 
ance ; opened the body, and no evidences of disease 
in the chest or viscera; attributed the extravasa¬ 
tion of blood to external injury from blows,— 
blows from a large and broad and blunt instru¬ 
ment ; attributes the death to those blows ; sup¬ 
poses they were adequate to cause death, as she 
was old, weak and emaciated. 

Cross-examined. — Would not have caused death 
in a young and robust person. 

The evidence for the prosecution here closed, 
and no.witnesses were called for the defence. 

The jury were then successively addressed, ably 
and eloquently, by J. L. Petigru and James S. 
Rhett, Esqrs., on behalf of the prisoner, and II. 
Bailey, Esq., on behalf of the state, and by B. F. 
Hunt, Esq., in reply. Of those speeches, and 
also of the judge’s charge, we have taken full 
notes, but have neither time nor space to insert 
them here. 

Ilis Honor, Judge O’Neall, then charged the 
jury eloquently and ably on the facts, vindicating 
the existing law, making death the penalty for 
the murder of a slave ; but, on the law, intimated 
to the jury that he held the act of 1740 so far still 
in force as to admit of the prisoner’s exculpation 
by her own oath, unless clearly disproved by the 
oaths of two witnesses; and that they were, 
therefore, in his opinion, bound to acquit, —I 
although he left it to them, wholly, to say whefch- 
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er the prisoner was guilty of murder, killing in 
sudden heat and passion, or not guilty. 

The jury then retired, and, in about twenty or 
thirty minutes, returned with a verdict of “ Not 
Guilty.” _ 

There are some points which appear in 
this statement of the trial, especially in the 
plea for the defence. Particular attention 
is called to the following passage: 

“ Fortunately,” said the lawyer, “ the jury 
wrfwe of the country ; —acquainted with our policy 
an ^ practice ; composed of men too honorable to 
be '.*d astray by the noise and clamor out of doors. 
All was now as it should be • at least, a court of 
justice had assembled to which his client had fled 
for refuge and safety ; its threshold was sacred ; 
no profane clamors entered there; but legal investi¬ 
gation was had of facts.” 

From this it plainly appears that the case 
was a notorious one; so notorious and atro¬ 
cious as to break through all the apathy 
which slave-holding institutions tend to pro¬ 
duce, and to surround the court-house with 
noise and clamor. 

From another intimation in the same 
speech, it would appear that there was abun¬ 
dant testimony of slaves to the direct fact,— 
testimony which left no kind of doubt on the 
popular mind. Why else does he thus 
earnestly warn the jury ? 

He warned the jury that they were to listen 
to no evidence but that of free white persons, 
given on oath in open court; they were to imag¬ 
ine none that came not from them. It was for 
this that they were selected ; — their intelligence 
putting them beyond the influence of unfounded 
accusations, unsustained by legal proof; of legends 
of aggravated cruelty, founded on the evidence of 
negroes, and arising from weak and wicked false¬ 
hoods. 

See also this remarkable admission : — 
“ Truth had been distorted in this case, and 
murder manufactured out of wliat* was 
nothing more than ordinary domestic 
discipline.’ ’ If the reader refers to the tes¬ 
timony, he will find it testified that the 
woman appeared to be about sixty years 
old ; that she was much emaciated; that 
there had been a succession of blows on the 
top of her head, and one violent one over the 
ear; and that, in the opinion of a sur¬ 
geon, these blows were sufficient to cause 
death. Yet the lawyer for the defence 
coolly remarks that “ murder had been 
manufactured out of what was ordinary 
domestic discipline .” Are we to under¬ 
stand that beating feeble old women on the 
head, in this manner, is a specimen of ordi¬ 
nary domestic discipline in Charleston? 


What would have been said if any anti¬ 
slavery newspaper at the North had made 
such an assertion as this ? Yet the Charles¬ 
ton Courier reports this statement without 
comment or denial. But let us hear the 
lady’s lawyer go still further in vindication 
of this ordinary domestic discipline: “ Chas¬ 
tisement must be inflicted until subordina¬ 
tion is produced; and the extent of the pun¬ 
ishment is not to be judged by one’s neigh¬ 
bors, but by himself. The event, in this 
case, has been unfortunate and sad.” The 
lawyer admits that the result of thumping 
a feeble old woman on the head has, in this 
case , been “unfortunate and sad.” The 
old thing had not strength to bear it, and 
had no greater regard for the convenience 
of the family, and the reputation of “ the 
institution,” than to die, and so get the 
family and the community generally into 
trouble. It will appear from this that in 
most cases where old women are thumped 
on the head they have stronger constitutions 
— or more consideration. 

Again he says, “When punishment is 
due to the slave, the master must not be 
held to strict account for going an inch 
beyond the mark.” And finally, and most 
astounding of all, comes .this: 11 He bade 
the jury remember the u;ords of him who 
spake as never man spake ,— 1 Let him 
that hath NEVER SINNED TnROW the 
first stone.’ They, as masters, might 
regret excesses to which they themselves 
might have carried punishment.” 

What sort of an insinuation is this ? 
Bid he mean to say that almost all the jury¬ 
men had probably done things of the same 
sort, and therefore could have nothing to 
say in this case ? and did no member of the 
jury get up and resent such a charge ? 
From all that appears, the jury acquiesced 
in it as quite a matter of course; and the 
Charleston Courier quotes it without com¬ 
ment, in the record of a trial which it says 
“will show to the world how the law ex¬ 
tends the aegis of her protection alike over 
the white man and the humblest slave.” 

Lastly, notice the decision of the judge, 
which has become law in South Carolina. 
What point does it establish? That the 
simple oath of the master, in face of all cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence to the contrary, may 
clear him, when the murder of a slave is the 
question. And this trial is paraded as a 
triumphant specimen of legal impartiality 
and equity! “If the light that is in thee 
be darkness, how great is that darkness ! ” 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 

“A refinement in humanity of doubtful policy.” 

B. F. Hunt. 

The author takes no pleasure in present¬ 
ing to her readers the shocking details of 
the following case. But it seems necessary 
to exhibit what were the actual workings 
of the ancient law of South Carolina, which 
has been characterized as one 1 1 conformed 
to the policy, and approved by the wisdom,” 
of the fathers of that state, and the reform 
of which has been called u a refinement in 
humanity of doubtful policy.” 

It is well, also, to add the charge of 
Judge" Wild3, partly for its intrinsic liter¬ 
ary merit, and the nobleness of its senti¬ 
ments, but principally because it exhibits 
such a contrast as could scarcely be found 
elsewhere, between the judge’s high and 
indignant sense of justice, and the shameful 
impotence and imbecility of the laws under 
which he acted. 

The case tvas brought to the author’s 
knowledge by a letter from a gentleman of 
Pennsylvania, from which the following is 
an extract: 

Some time between the years 1807 and 1810, 
there was lying in the harbor of Charleston a 
ship commanded by a man named Slater. His 
crew were slaves : one of them committed some 
offence, not specified in the narrative. The cap¬ 
tain ordered him to be bound and laid upon the 
deck ; and there, in the harbor of Charleston, in 
the broad day-light, compelled another slave- 
sailor to chop off his head. The affair was pub¬ 
lic— notorious. A prosecution was commenced 
against him ; the offence was proved beyond all 
doubt,—perhaps, indeed, it was not denied,— 
and the judge, in a most eloquent charge or 
rebuke of the defendant, expressed his sincere 
regret that he could infliet no punishment, under 
the laws of the state. 

I was studying law when the case was pub¬ 
lished in “ Hall’s American Law Journal, vol. i.” 

£ have not seen the book for twenty-five or thirty 
years. I may be in error as to names, &c., but 
while I have life and my senses the facts of the 
case cannot be forgotten. 

The following is the u charge” alluded 
to in the above letter. It was pronounced 
by the Honorable Judge Wilds, of South 
Carolina, and is copied from Hall’s Law 
Journal, I. 6T. 

John Slater! You have been convicted by a 
jury of your country of the wilful murder of your 
own slave ; and I am sorry to say, the snort, 
impressive, uncontradicted testimony, on which 
that conviction was founded, leaves but too little 
room to doubt its propriety. 

The annals of human depravity might be safely 
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challenged for a parallel to this unfeeling, bloody 
and diabolical transaction. 

You caused your unoffending, unresisting slave 
to be bound hand and foot, and, by a refinement 
in cruelty, compelled his companion, perhaps the 
friend of his heart, to chop his head with an 
axe, and to cast his body, yet convulsing with the 
agonies of death, into the water ! And this deed 
you dared to perpetrate in the very harbor of 
Charleston, within a few yards of the shore, un- 
blushingly, in the face of open day. Had your 
murderous arm been raised against your equals, 
whom the laws of self-defence and the more effi¬ 
cacious law of the land unite to protect, your 
crimes would not have been without precedent, 
and would have seemed less horrid. Your per¬ 
sonal risk would at least have proved, that though 
a murderer, you were not a coward. But you too 
well knew that this unfortunate man, whom chance 
had subjected to your caprice, had not, like your¬ 
self, chartered to him by the laws of the land the 
sacred rights of nature ; and that a stern, but 
necessary policy, had disarmed him of the rights 
of self-defence. Too well you knew that co you 
aloue he could look for protection ; and that your 
arm alone could shield him from oppression, or 
avenge his wrongs ; yet, that arm you cruelly 
stretched out for his destruction. 

The counsel, who generously volunteered his 
services in your behalf, shocked at the enormity 
of your offence, endeavored to find a refuge, as 
well for his own feelings as for those of all who 
heard your trial, in a derangement of your intel¬ 
lect. Several witnesses were examined to estab¬ 
lish this fact; but the result of their testimony, it 
is apprehended, was as little satisfactory to his 
mind, as to those of the jury to whom it was 
addressed. I sincerely w r ish this defence had 
proved successful, not from any desire to save 
you from the punishment which awaits you, and 
-which you so richly merit, but from the desire of 
saving my country from the foul reproach of hav¬ 
ing in its bosom so great a monster. 

From the peculiar situation of this country, our 
fathers feli themselves justified in subjecting to a 
very slight punishment him who murders a slave. 
Whether the present stata of society require a 
continuation of this policy, so opposite to the 
apparent rights of humanity, it remains for a 
subsequent legislature to decide. Their attention 
would ere this have been directed to this subject, 
but, for the honor of human nature, such hardened 
sinners as yourself are rarely found, to disturb the 
repose of society. The grand jury of this district, 
deeply impressed with your daring outrage against 
the laws both of God and man, have made a very 
strong expression of their feelings on the subject 
to the legislature ; and, from the wisdom and jus¬ 
tice of that body, the friends of humanity may 
confidently hope soon to see this blaekest in the 
catalogue of human crimes pursued by appropri¬ 
ate punishment. 

In proceeding to pass the sentence which the 
law provides for your offence, I confess I never 
felt more forcibly the want of power to make 
respected the laws of my country, whose minister 
I am. You have already violated the majesty of 
those laws. You have profanely pleaded the law 
under which you stand convicted, as a justifica¬ 
tion of your crime. You have held that law in 
one hand, and brandished your bloody axe in the 
other, impiously contending that the one gave a 
license to the unrestrained use of the other . 
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But, though you will go off unhurt in person, 
hy the present sentence, expect not to escape with 
impunity. Your bloody deed has set a mark upon 

f mu, which I fear the good actions of your future 
ife will not efface. You will be held in abhor¬ 
rence by an impartial world, and shunned as a 
monster by every honest man. Your unoffending 
posterity will be visited, for your iniquity, by the 
stigma of deriving their origin from an unfeeling 
murderer. Your days, which will be but few, 
will be spent in wretchedness ; and, if your con¬ 
science be not steeled against every virtuous emo¬ 
tion, if you be not entirely abandoned to hardness 
of heart, the mangled, mutilated corpse of your 
murdered slave will ever be present in your imag¬ 
ination, obtrude itself into all your amusements, 
and haunt you in the hours of silence and repose. 

But, should you disregard the reproaches of an 
offended world, should you hear with callous 
insensibility the gnawings of a guilty conscience, 
yet remember, I charge you, remember, that an 
awful period is fast approaching, and with you 
is dose at hand, when you must appear before a 
tribunal whose want of power can afford you no 

D ect of impunity ; when you must raise your 
y hands at the bar of an impartial omni¬ 
scient Judge! Remember, I pray you, remem¬ 
ber, whilst yet you have time, that God is just, 
and that his vengeance will not sleep forever! 

The penalty that followed this solemn 
denunciation was a fine of seven hundred 
pounds j current money, or, in default of 
payment, imprisonment for seven years. 

And yet it seems that there have not 
been wanting those who consider the reform 
of this law 11 a refinement in humanity of 
doubtful policy”! To tins sentiment, so 
high an authority as that of Chancellor 
Harper is quoted, as the reader will see hy 
referring to the speech of Mr. Hunt, in the 
last chapter. And, as is very common in 
such cases, the old law is vindicated, as 
being, on the whole, a surer protection to 
the life of the slave than the new one. 
Prom the results of the last two trials, there 
would seem to be a fair show of plausibility 
in the argument. For under the old law it 
seems that Slater had at least to pay seven 
hundred pounds, while under the new Eliza 
Rowand comes off with only the penalty of 
“a most sifting scrutiny. 5 ’ 

Thus, it appears, the penalty of the law 
goes with the murderer of the slave. 

How is it executed in the cases which 
concern the life of the master ? Look at 
this short notice of a recent trial of this kind, 
which is given in the Alexandria (Ya.) 
Gazette , of Oct. 23, 1852, as an extract 
from the Charlestown (Ya.) Free Press. 

TRIAL OF NEGRO HENRY. 

The trial of this slave for an attack, with in¬ 
tent to kill, on the person of Mr. Harrison An¬ 
derson, was commenced on Monday and concluded 
on’Tuesday evening. His Honor, Braxton Daven- 
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port, Esq., chief justice of the county, with four 
associate gentlemen justices, composed the court 

The commonwealth was represented by its at¬ 
torney, Charles B. Harding, Esq., and the ac¬ 
cused ably and eloquently defended by \Ym. C. 
Worthington and John A. Thompson, Esqs. The 
evidence of the prisoner’s guilt was conclusive. 
A majority of the court thought that he ought to 
suffer the extreme penalty of tho law; but, as this 
required a unanimous agreement, he was sen¬ 
tenced to receive five hundred lashes, not more 
than thirty-nine at one time. The physician of 
the jail was instructed to see that they should not 
be administered too frequently, and only when, 
in his opinion, he could bear them. 

In another paper we are told that the 
Free Press says: 

A majority of the court thought that he ought 
to suffer the extreme penalty of the law^'but, as 
this required a unanimous agreememT he was 
sentenced to receive five hundred lashes, not more 
than thirty-nine at any one time. The physician 
of the jail was instructed to see that they should 
not be administered too frequently, and only 
when, in his opinion, he could bear them. This 
may seem to be a harsh and inhuman punishment; 
but, when we take into consideration that it is in 
accordance with the law of the land, and the fur¬ 
ther fact that the insubordination among the 
slaves of that state has become truly alarming, 
we cannot question the righteousness of the judg¬ 
ment. 

Will anybody say that the master’s life 
is in more danger from the slave than the 
slave’s from the master, that this dispro¬ 
portionate retribution is meted out ? Those 
who countenance such legislation will do 
well to ponder the solemn words of an an¬ 
cient hook, inspired by One who is no 
respecter of persons: 

“ If I have refused justice to my man-servant or maid¬ 
servant, 

When they had a cause with me, 

What shall I do when God riseth up 1 
And when he visiteth, what shall I answer him 1 
Did not he that made me in the womb make him 1 
Did not tho same God fashion us in the womb 1 ” 

Job 31 : 13—15. 


CHAPTER IX. 

MODERATE CORRECTION AND ACCIDENTAL 
DEATH — STATE V. CASTLEMAN. 

The author remarks that the record of 
the following trial was read by her a little 
time before writing the account of the death 
of Uncle Tom. The shocking particulars 
haunted her mind and were in her thoughts 
when the following sentence was written: 

What man has nerve to do, man has not nerve 
to hear. What brother man and brother Christian 
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must suffer, cannot be told us, even in our secret 
chamber, it so harrows up the soul. And yet, 0 
my country, these things are done under the 
shadow of thy laws! 0 Christ, thy church sees 
them almost in silence ! 

It is given precisely as prepared by Dr. 
G. Bailey, the very liberal and fair-minded 
editor of the ^National Era. 

From the National Era , Washington, November 6,1S51. 

HOMICIDE CASE IN CLARKE COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 

Some time since, the newspapers of Virginia 
contained an account of a horrible tragedy, enacted 
in Clarke Comity, of that state. A slave of 
Colonel James Castleman, it was stated, had been 
Chained by the neck, and whipped to death by his 
master, on the charge of stealing. The whole 
neighborhood in which the transaction occurred 
was incised ; the Virginia papers abounded in 
denun^Kpns of the cruel act; and the people 
of thejl^th were called upon to bear witness to 
the justice which would surely be meted out in a 
slave state to the master of a slave. We did not 
publish the account. The case was horrible; it 
was, we were confident, exceptional; it should 
not be taken as evidence of the general treatment 
of slaves ; we chose to delay any notice of it till 
the courts should pronounce their judgment, and 
we could announce at once the crime and its pun¬ 
ishment, so that the state might stand acquitted 
of the foul deed. 

Those who were so shocked at the transaction 
will be surprised and mortified to hear that the 
actors in it have been tried and acquitted; and 
when they read the following account of the trial 
and verdict, published at the instance of the 
friends of the accused, their mortification will 
deepen into bitter indignation : 

From the “Spirit of Jefferson .” 

“ Colonel James Castleman. — The following 
statement, understood to have been drawn up by 
counsel, since the trial, has been placed by the 
friends of this gentleman in our hands for publi¬ 
cation : 

“At the Circuit Superior Court of Clarke 
County, commencing on the 13th of October, 
Judge Samuels presiding, James Castleman and 
his son Stephen D. Castleman were indicted 
jointly for the murder of negro Lewis, property of 
the latter. By advice of their counsel, the parties 
elected to be tried separately, and the attorney 
for the commonwealth directed that James Cas¬ 
tleman should be tried first. 

“ It was proved, on this- trial, that for many 
months previous to the occurrence the money- 
drawer of the tavern kept by Stephen D. Castleman, 
and the liquors kept in large quantities in his cellar, 
had been pillaged from time to time, until the thefts 
had attained to a considerable amount. Suspicion 
had, from various causes, been directed to Lewis, 
and another negro, named Beuben (a blacksmith), 
the property of James Castleman ; but by the aid 
of two of the house-servants they had eluded the 
most vigilant watch. 

“ On the 20th of August last, in the afternoon, 
S. D. Castleman accidentally discovered a clue, 
by means of which, and through one of the house- 
servants implicated, he was enabled fully to de¬ 
tect the depredators, and to ascertain the manner 
in which the theft had been committed. He im- 
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mediately sent for his father, living near him, and 
after communicating what he had discovered, it 
was determined that the offenders should be pun T 
ished at once, and before they should know of the 
discovery that had been made. 

“ Lewis was punished first; and in a manner, as 
was fully shown, to preclude all risk of injury to 
his person, by stripes with abroad leathern strap. 
He was punished severely, but to an extent by no 
means disproportionate to his offence ; nor was it 
pretended, in any quarter, that this punishment 
implicated either his life or health. He confessed 
the offence, and admitted that it had been effected 
by false keys, furnished by the blacksmith, .Reu¬ 
ben. 

“ The latter servant was punished immediately 
afterwards. It was believed that he was the 
principal offender, and he was found to be more 
obdurate and contumacious than Lewis had been 
in reference to the offence. Thus it was proved, 
both by the prosecution and the defence, that he 
was punished with greater severity than his ac¬ 
complice. It resulted in a like confession on his 
part, and he produced the false key, one fashioned 
by himself, by which the theft had been effected 

“ It was further shown, on the trial, that Lewis 
was whipped in the upper room of a warehouse, 
connected with Stephen Castleman’s store, and 
near the public road, where he was at work at the 
time; that after he had been flogged, to secure 
his person, whilst they went after Reuben, he was 
confined by a chain around his neck, which was 
attached to a joist above his head. The length of 
this chain, the breadth and thickness of the joist, 
its height from the floor, and the circlet of chain 
on the neck, were accurately measured; and it 
was thus shown that the chain unoccupied by the 
circlet and the joist was a foot and a half longer 
than the space between the shoulders of the man 
and the joist above, or to that extent the chain 
hung loose above him ; that the circlet (which was 
fastened so as to prevent its contraction) rested 
on the shoulders and breast, the chain being suf¬ 
ficiently drawn only to prevent being slipped over 
his head, and that there was no other place in the 
room to which he could be fastened, except to one 
of the joists above. His hands were tied in front; 
a white man, who had been at work with Lewis 
during the day, was left with him by the Messrs. 
Castleman, the better to insure his detention, whilst 
they were absent after Reuben. It was proved by 
this man (who was a witness for the prosecution) 
that Lewis asked for a box to stand on, or for 
something that he could jump off from ; that after 
the Castlemans had left him he expressed a fear 
that when they came back he would be whipped 
again ; and said, if he had a knife, and could get 
one hand loose, he would cut his throat. The 
witness stated that the negro ‘ stood firm on his 
feet,’ that he could turn freely in whatever di¬ 
rection he wished, and that he made no complaint 
of the mode of his confinement. This man stated 
that he remained with Lewis about half an hour, 
and then left there to go home. 

“ After punishing Reuben, the Castlemans re¬ 
turned to the warehouse, bringing him with them ; 
their object being to confront the two men, in the 
hope that by further examination of them jointly 
all their accomplices might be detected. 

“ They were not absent more than half an hour. 
When they entered the room above, Lewis was 
found hanging by the neck, his feet thrown behind 
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him, his knees a few inches from the floor, and his 
head thrown forward — the body warm and sup¬ 
ple (or relaxed), but life was extinct. 

“ It was proved by the surgeons who made a post¬ 
mortem examination before the coroner’s inquest 
that the deatli was caused by strangulation by 
hanging; and other eminent surgeons were ex¬ 
amined to show, from the appearance of the brain 
and its blood-vessels after death (as exhibited at 
the post-mortem examination), that the subject 
could not have fainted before strangulation. 

“ After the evidence was finished on both sides, 
the jury from their box, and of their own motion, 
without a word from counsel on either side, in¬ 
formed the court that they had agreed upon their 
verdict. The counsel assented to its being thus 
received, and a verdict of “ not guilty” was im¬ 
mediately rendered. The attorney for the com¬ 
monwealth then informed the court that all the 
evidence for the prosecution had been laid before 
the jury ; and as no new evidence could be offered 
on the trial of Stephen D. Castleman, he sub¬ 
mitted to the eourt the propriety of entering a 
nolle prosequi. The judge replied that the case had 
been fully and fairly laid before the jury upon the 
evidence ; that the court was not only satisfied 
with the verdict, but, if any other had been ren¬ 
dered, it must have been set aside ; and that if no 
further evidence was to be adduced on the trial of 
Stephen, the attorney for the commonwealth 
would exercise a proper discretion in entering a 
nolle prosefjui as to him, and the court would ap¬ 
prove its being done. A nolle prosequi was en¬ 
tered accordingly, and both gentlemen discharged. 

“ It may be added that two days were consumed 
in exhibiting the evidence, and that the trial was 
by a jury of Clarke County. Both the parties 
had been on bail from the time of their arrest, and 
were continued on bail whilst the trial was de¬ 
pending.” 

Let 11 s admit that the evidence does not prove 
the legal crime of homicide : what candid man 
can doubt, after reading this ex parte version of it, 
that the slave died in consequence of the punish¬ 
ment inflicted upon him? 

In criminal prosecutions the federal constitu¬ 
tion guarantees to the accused the right to a pub¬ 
lic trial by an impartial jury; the right to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusa¬ 
tion ; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him ; to have compulsory process for obtaining 
witness in his favor ; and to have the assistance 
of counsel; guarantees necessary to secure inno¬ 
cence against hasty or vindictive judgment, — ab¬ 
solutely necessary to prevent injustice. Grant that 
they were not intended for slaves ; every master of 
a slave must feel that they are still morally bind¬ 
ing upon him. lie is the sole judge ; he alone 
determines the offence, the proof requisite to es¬ 
tablish it, and the amount of the punishment. 
The slave then has a peculiar claim upon him for 
justice. When charged with a crime, common 
humanity requires that he should be informed of 
it, that he should be confronted with the witnesses 
against him, that he should be permitted to show 
evidence in favor of his innocence. 

But how was poor Lewis treated 1 The son of 
Castleman said he had discovered who stole the 
money; and it was forthwith “ determined that 
the offenders should be punished at once, and be¬ 
fore they should know of the discovery that had been 
made” Punished without a hearing ! Punished 


on the testimony of a house-servant, the nature of 
which does not appear to have been inquired into 
by the court! Not a word is said which au¬ 
thorizes the belief that any careful examination 
was made, as it respects their guilt. Lewis and 
Reuben were assumed, on loose evidence, without 
deliberate investigation, to be guilty ; and then, 
without allowing them to attempt to show their 
evidence, they were whipped, until a confession 
of guilt was extorted by bodily pain. 

Is this Virginia justice ? 

Lewis was punished with “ a broad leathern 
strap” — he was “ punished severely this we 
do not need to be told. A “ broad leathern strap” 
is well adapted to severity of punishment. “ Nor 
was it pretended,” the account says, “in any 
quarter, that this punishment implicated either 
his life or his health.” This is false ; it was ex¬ 
pressly stated in the newspaper accounts at the 
time, and such was the general impre ssion in the 
neighborhood, that the punishment didNery se¬ 
verely implicate his life. But more of this anon. 

Lewis was left. A chain was fastened around 
his neck, so as not to choke him, and secured to 
the joist above, leaving a slack of about a foot and 
a half. Remaining in an upright position, he was 
secure against strangulation, but he could neither 
sit nor kneel ; and should he faint, he would be 
choked to death. The account says that they 
fastened him thus for the purpose of securing 
him. If this had been the sole object, it could 
have been accomplished by safer and less cruel 
methods, as every reader must know. This mode 
of securing him was intended probably to intimi¬ 
date him, and, at the same time, afforded some 
gratification to the vindictive feeling which con¬ 
trolled the actors in this foul transaction. The 
man whom they left to watch Lewis said that, 
after remaining there about half an hour, he went 
home; and Lewis was then alive. The Castle- 
mans say that, after punishing Reuben, they re¬ 
turned, having been absent not more than half an 
hour, and they found him hanging by the neck, 
dead. We direct attention to this part of the 
testimony, to show how loose the statements were 
which went to make up the evidence. 

Why was Lewis chained at all, and a man left 
to watch him ? “ To secure him,” say the Castle- 

mans. Is it customary to chain slaves in this 
manner, and set a watch over them, after severe 
punishment, to prevent their running away ?' If 
the punishment of Lewis had not been unusual, 
and if he had not been threatened with another 
infliction on their return, there would have been 
no necessity for chaining him. 

The testimony of the man left to watch repre¬ 
sents him as desperate, apparently, with pain and 
fright. “Lewis asked for a box to stand on:” 
why ? Was he not suffering from pain and ex¬ 
haustion, and did he not wish to rest himself, 
without danger of slow strangulation I Again : 
he asked for “ something he could jump off from 
“ after the Castlemans left, he expressed a fear 
when they came back that he would be whipped 
again ; and said, if he had a knife, and could get 
one hand loose, he would cut his throat.” 

The punishment that could drive him to such 
desperation must have been horrible. 

Iiow long they were absent we know not, for 
the testimony on this point is contradictory. 
They found him hanging by th6 neck, dead, “ his 
feet thrown behind him, his knees a few inches 
from the floor, and his head thrown forward,” — 
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just the position he would naturally fall into, had 
he sunk from exhaustion. They wish it to appear 
that he hung himself. Could this be proved (we 
need hardly say that it is not), it would relieve 
but slightly the dark picture of their guilt. The 
probability is that he sank, exhausted by suffering, 
tatigue and fear. As to the testimony of “ sur¬ 
geons,” founded upon a post-mortem examination 
of the brain and blood-vessels, “ that the subject 
could not have fainted before strangulation,” it is 
not worthy of consideration. We know some¬ 
thing of the fallacies and fooleries of sueh ex¬ 
aminations. 

From all we can learn, the only evidence relied 
on by the prosecution was that white man em¬ 
ployed by the Castlemans. He was dependent 
upon them for work. Other evidence might have 
been obtained ; why it was not is for the prosecut¬ 
ing attorney to explain. To prove what we say, 
and to show that justice has not been done in this 
horrible affair, we publish the following commu¬ 
nication from an old and highly-respectable citizen 
of this place, and who is very far from being an 
Abolitionist. The slave-holders whom he men¬ 
tions are well known here, and would have 
promptly appeared in the case, had the prosecu¬ 
tion, which was aware of their readiness, sum¬ 
moned them. 

“ To the Editor of the Era: 

“ I see that Castleman, who lately had a trial 
for whipping a slave to death, in Virginia, was 
‘ triumphantly acquitted ,’ — as many expected. 
There are three persons in this eity, with whom I 
am acquainted, who staid at Castleman's the 
same night in which this awful tragedy was 
enaeted. They heard the dreadful lashing and 
the heart-rending screams and entreaties of the 
sufferer. They implored the only white man they 
could find on the premises, not engaged in the 
bloody work, to interpose ; but for a long time he 
refused, on the ground that he was a dependent, 
and was afraid to give offence ; and that, more¬ 
over, they had been drinking, and he was in fear 
for his own life, should he say a word that would 
be displeasing to them. lie did, however, ven¬ 
ture, and returned and reported the eruel manner 
in which the slaves were chained, and lashed, and 
secured in a blacksmith's vice. In the morning, 
when they ascertained that one of the slaves was 
dead, they were so shocked and indignant that 
they refused to eat in the house, and reproached 
Castleman with his cruelty. lie expressed his 
regret that the slave had died, and especially as 
he had ascertained that he was innocent of the ac¬ 
cusation for which he had suffered. The idea was 
that he had fainted from exhaustion ; and, the 
chain being round his neck, he was strangled. 
The persons I refer to are themselves slave-holders, 
— but their feelings were so harrowed and lace¬ 
rated that they could not sleep (two of them are 
ladies) ; and for many nights afterwards their rest 
was disturbed, and their dreams made frightful, 
by the appalling recollection. 

“ These persons would have been material wit¬ 
nesses, and would have willingly attended on the 
part of the prosecution. The knowledge they had 
of the case was communicated to the proper au¬ 
thorities, yet their attendance was not required. 
The only witness was that dependent who con¬ 
sidered his own life in danger. 

“ Yours, &e., J. F.” 

The account, as published by the friends of the 


aeeused parties, shows a case of extreme cruelty. 
The statements made by our correspondent prove 
that the truth has not been fully revealed, and 
that justice has been baffled. The result of the 
trial shows how irresponsible is the power of a 
master over his slave ; and that whatever security 
the latter has is to be sought in the humanity of 
the former, not in the guarantees of law. Against 
the cruelty of an inhuman master he has really no 
safeguard. 

Our conduct in relation to this case, deferring 
all notice of it in our columns till a legal investi¬ 
gation could be bad, shows that we are not dis¬ 
posed to be captious towards our slave-holding 
countrymen. In no unkind spirit have we ex¬ 
amined this lamentable case ; but we must expose 
the utter repugnance of the slave system to the 
proper administration of justice. The newspapers 
of Virginia generally publish the account from the 
Spirit of Jefferson, without comment. They are 
evidently not satisfied that justice was done; 
they doubtless will deny that the accused were 
guilty of homicide, legally; but they will not 
deny that they were guilty of an atrocity which 
should brand them forever, in a Christian country. 


CHAPTER X. 

PRINCIPLES ESTABLISHED. — STATE V. LE¬ 
GREE ; A CASE NOT IN THE BOOKS. 

From a review, of all tlie legal cases 
which have hitherto been presented, and of 
the principles established in the judicial 
decisions upon them, the following facts 
must be apparent to the reader : 

First, That masters do, now and then, 
kill slaves by the torture. 

Second, That the fact of so killing a 
slave is not of itself held presumption of 
murder, in slave jurisprudence. 

Third, That the slave in the act of resist¬ 
ance to liis master may always be killed. 

From these things it will be seen to fol¬ 
low, that, if the facts of the death of Tom 
had been fully proved by two white wit¬ 
nesses, in open court, Legree could not have 
been held by any consistent interpreter of 
slave-law to be a murderer; for Tom was 
in the act of resistance to the will of his 
master. His master had laid a command 
on him, in the presence of other slaves. 
Tom had deliberately refused to obey the 
command. The master commenced chas¬ 
tisement, to reduce him to obedience. And 
it is evident, at the first glance, to every 
one, that, if the law does not sustain him in 
enforcing obedience in such a case, there is 
an end of the whole slave power. No 
Southern court would dare to decide that 
Legree did wrong to continue the punish¬ 
ment, as long as Tom continued the insub¬ 
ordination. Legree stood by him every 
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moment of the time, pressing him to yield, 
and offering to let him go as soon as he did 
yield. Tom’s resistance was insurrection. 
It was an example which could not he 
allowed, for a moment, on any Southern 
plantation. By the express words of the 
constitution of Georgia, and by the under¬ 
standing and usage of all slave-law, the 
power of life and death is always left in the 
hands of the master, in exigences like this. 
This is not a case like that of Souther v. 
The Commonwealth. The victim of Souther 
was not in a state of resistance or insurrec¬ 
tion. The punishment, in his case, was a 
simple vengeance for a past offence, and not 
an attempt to reduce him to subordination. 

There is no principle of slave jurispru¬ 
dence by which a man could be pronounced 
a murderer, for acting as Legree did, in his 
circumstances. Everybody must see that 
such an admission would strike at the found¬ 
ations of the slave system. To be sure, 
Tom was in a state of insurrection for con¬ 
science’ sake. But the law does not, and 
cannot, contemplate that the negro shall 
have a conscience independent of his mas¬ 
ter’s. To allow that the negro may refuse 
to obey his master whenever he thinks that 
obedience -would be wrong, would be to pro¬ 
duce universal anarchy. If Tom had been 
allowed to disobey his master in this case, 
for conscience’ sake, the next day Sambo 
would have had a case of conscience, and 
Quimbo the next. Several of them might 
very justly have thought that it was a sin 
to work as they did. The mulatto woman 
would have remembered that the command of 
God forbade her to take another husband. 
Mothers might have considered that it -was 
more their duty to stay at home and take 
care of their children, when they were 
young and feeble, than to work for Mr. 
Legree in the cotton-field. There -would 
be no end to the havoc made upon cotton¬ 
growing operations, -were the negro allowed 
the right of maintaining his own conscience 
on moral subjects. If the slave system is a 
right system, and ought to be maintained, 
Mr. Legree ought not to be blamed for his 
conduct in this case ; for he did only what 
was absolutely essential to maintain the 
system; and Tom died in fanatical and fool¬ 
hardy resistance to “the powers that be, 
which are ordained of God.” He followed 
a sentimental impulse of his desperately 
depraved heart, and neglected those “ solid 
teachings of the written word,” which, as 
recently elucidated, have proved so refresh¬ 
ing to eminent political men. 


TOM ? S CABIN. 

CHAPTER. XI. 

THE TRIUMPH OF JUSTICE OVER LAW. 

Having been obliged to record so many 
trials in which justice has been turned away 
backward by the hand of law, and equity 
and common humanity have been kept out 
by the bolt and bar of logic, it is a relief to 
the mind to find one recent trial recorded, 
in North Carolina, in which the nobler 
feelings of the human heart have burst over 
formalized limits, and where the prosecution 
appears to have been conducted by men , 
who were not ashamed of possessing in their 
bosoms that very dangerous and most illog¬ 
ical agitator, a human heart. It is true 
that, in giving this trial, very sorrowful, 
but inevitable, inferences will force them¬ 
selves upon the mind, as to that state of 
public feeling which allowed such outrages 
to be perpetrated in open daylight, in the 
capital of North Carolina, upon a hapless 
woman. It would seem that the public 
were too truly instructed in the awful doc¬ 
trine pronounced by Judge Ruffin, that 
“ THE POWER OF THE MASTER MUST BE 
absolute,” to think of interfering while 
the poor creature was dragged, barefoot and 
bleeding, at a horse’s neck, at the rate of 
five miles an hour, through the streets of 
Raleigh. It seems, also, that the most 
horrible brutalities and enormities that 
could be conceived of were witnessed , -with¬ 
out any efficient interference, by a number 
of the citizens, among whom we see the 
name of the Hon. W. H. Haywood, of Ra¬ 
leigh. It is a comfort to find the attorney- 
general, in this case, speaking as a man 
ought to speak. Certainly there can be 
no occasion to w T ish to pervert or overstate 
the dread workings of the slave system, or 
to leave out the few comforting and encour¬ 
aging features, however small the encour¬ 
agement of them may be. 

The case is now presented, as narrated 
from the published reports, by Dr. Bailey, 
editor of the Ncitio?ial Era ; a man whose 
candor and fairness need no indorsing, as 
every line that he writes speaks for itself. 

The reader may at first be surprised to 
find slave testimony in the court, till he 
recollects that it is a slave that is on trial, 
the testimony of slaves being only null 
when it concerns whites. 

AN INTERESTING TRIAL. 

We find in one of the Raleigh (North Caro¬ 
lina) papers, of June 5, 1851, a report of an 
interesting trial, at the spring term of the Su¬ 
perior Court. Mima, a slave, was indicted for 
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•the murder of her master, William Smith, of 
Johnston County, on the. night of the 29th of 
November, 1850. The evidence for the prose¬ 
cution was Sidney, a slave-boy, twelve years 
old, who testified that, in the night, he and a 
slave-girl, named Jane, were roused from sleep 
by the call of their master, Smith, who had re¬ 
turned home. They went out, and found Mima 
tied to his horse’s neck, with two ropes, one 
round her neek, the other round her hands. 
Deceased carried her into the house, jerking the 
rope fastened to her neek, and tied her to a post. 
He called for something to eat, threw her a pieee 
of bread, and, after he had done, beat her on her 
naked back with a large pieee of light-wood, 
giving her many hard blows. In a short time, 
deceased went out of the house, for a special pur- 

ose, witness accompanying him with a toreh- 

ght, and hearing him say that he intended “ to 
use the prisoner up.” The light was extin¬ 
guished, and he reentered the house for the pur¬ 
pose of lighting it. Jane was there; but the 
prisoner had been untied, and was not there. 
While lighting his torch, he heard blows outside, 
and heard the deceased ery out, two or three times, 
“ 0, Leah ! 0, Leah !” Witness and Jane went 
out, saw the deceased bloody and struggling, were 
frightened, ran back, and shut themselves up. 
Leah, it seems, was mother of the prisoner, and 
had run off two years, on account of cruel treat¬ 
ment by the deceased. 

Smith was speechless and unconscious till he 
died, the following morning, of the wounds in¬ 
flicted on him. 

It was proved on the trial that Carroll, a white 
man, living about a mile from the house of the 
deceased, and whose wife was said to be the ille¬ 
gitimate daughter of Smith, had in his possession, 
the morning of the murder, the receipt given the 
deceased by sheriff High, the day before, for jail 
fees, and a note for thirty-five dollars, due deceased 
from one Wiley Price, whieh Carroll collected a 
short time thereafter; also the chest-keys of the 
deceased ; and no proof was offered to show how 
Carroll eame into possession of these articles. 

The following portion of the testimony discloses 
facts so horrible, and so disgraceful to the people 
who tolerated, in broad daylight, conduct whieh 
would have shamed the devil, that we copy it 
just as we find it in the Raleigh paper. The 
scene, remember, is the city of Raleigh. 

“ The defenee was then opened. James Harris, 
C. W. D. Hutchings, and Hon. W. II. Haywood, 
of Raleigh ; John Cooper, of Wake ; Joseph Ilane 
and others, of Johnston, were examined for the 
prisoner. The substance of their testimony was 
as follows: On the forenoon of Friday-, 29th of 
November last, deceased took prisoner from Ra¬ 
leigh jail, tied her round the neek and wrist; 
ropes were then latched to the horse’s neek; he 
cursed the prisoner several times, got on his horse, 
and started off; when he got opposite the Tele¬ 
graph office, on Fayetteville-street, he pulled her 
shoes and stoekings off, cursed her again, went 
off m a swift trot, the prisoner running after him, 
doing apparently all she could to keep up ; passed 
round by Peek’s store; prisoner seemed very 
humble and submissive ; took down the street east 
of the eapitol, going at the rate of five miles an 
hour; continued this gait until he passed 0. 
Rork’s corner, about half or three-quarters of a 
mile from the eapitol; that he reached Cooper's 
(one of the witnesses), thirteen miles from Ra¬ 


leigh, about four o’clock, P. M.: that it was rain¬ 
ing very hard ; deceased got off his horse, turned 
• it loose with prisoner tied to its neek ; witness 
; went to take deceased’s horse to stable ; heard 
, great lamentations at the house; hurried back : 
> saw- his little daughter running through the rain 
from the house, much frightened; got there ; 
. deceased was gouging prisoner in the eyes, and 
: she making outeries; made him stop; became 
vexed, and insisted upon leaving; did leave in a 
short time, in the rain, sun about an hour high ; 
when he left, prisoner was tied as she was before ; 
her arms and fingers were very much swollen ; the 
rope around her wrist was small, and had sunk 
deep into the flesh, almost covered with it; that 
around the neek was large, and tied in a slip¬ 
knot ; deceased would jerk it every now and then ; 
when jerked, it would ehoke prisoner; she was 
barefoot and bleeding ; deceased was met some 
time after dark, in about six miles of home, being 
twenty-four or twenty-five from Raleigh.” 

Why did they not strike the monster to the 
earth, and punish him for his infernal brutality? 

The attorney-general conducted the prosecution 
with evident loathing. The defenee argued, first, 
that the evidence was insufficient to fasten the 
erime upon the prisoner; secondly, that, should 
the jury be satisfied beyond a rational doubt that 
the prisoner committed the act charged, it would 
y-et be only manslaughter. 

“ A single blow between equals would mitigate 
a killing instanter from murder to manslaughter. 
It could not, in law, be anything more, if done 
under the furor brevis of passion. But the rule 
was different as between master and slave. It 
was necessary that this should be, to preserve the 
subordination of the slave. The prisoners coun¬ 
sel then examined the authorities at length, and 
contended that the prisoner’s ease came within 
the rule laid down in The State v. Will (1 Dev. 
and Bat. 121). The rule there given by Judge 
Gaston is this: ‘ If a slave, in defenee of his 
life, and under eireumstanees strongly calculated 
to excite his passions of terror and resentment, 
kill his overseer or master, the homicide is, by 
such circumstances, mitigated to manslaughter.’ 
The cruelties of the deceased to the prisoner were 
grievous and long-continued. They would have 
shoeked a barbarian. The savage loves and thirsts 
for blood ; but the acts of civilized life have not 
afforded him such refinement of torture as was 
here exhibited.” 

The attorney-general, after discussing the law, 
appealed to the jury “ not to suffer the prejudice 
whieh the counsel for the defenee had attempted 
to create against the deceased ( whose conduct , he 
admitted , was disgraceful to human nature) to in¬ 
fluence their judgments in deciding whether the 
act of the prisoner was ewminal or not, and what 
degree of criminality attached to it. He desired 
the prisoner to have a fair and impartial trial. He 
wished her to reeen-e the benefit of every rational 
doubt. It was her right, however humble her condi¬ 
tion ; he hoped he had not that heart , as he certainly 
had not the right by virtue of his office, to ask in her 
case for anything more than he would ask from the 
highest and proudest of the land on trial, that the 
jury should deeide according to the evidence, and 
vindicate the violated law.” 

These were honorable sentiments. 

After an able charge by Judge Ellis, the jury 
retired, and, after having remained out several 
hours, returned with a verdict of Not Guiltv. Of 
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course, we see not how they could hesitate to come 
to this verdict at once. 

The correspondent who furnishes the Register 
with a report of the case says : 

* ‘ It excited an intense interest in the commu¬ 
nity in which it occurred, and, although it devel¬ 
ops a series of cruelties shocking to human 
nature, the result of the trial, nevertheless, vindi¬ 
cates the benignity and justice of our laws tow¬ 
ards that class of our population whose condi¬ 
tion Northern fanaticism has so carefully and 
grossly misrepresented, for their own purposes of 
selfishness, agitation, and crime.” 

We have no disposition to misrepresent the 
condition of the slaves, or to disparage the laws 
of North Carolina; but we ask, with a sincere 
desire to know the truth, Do the laws of North 
Carolina allow a master to practise such horrible 
cruelties upon his slaves as Smith was guilty of, 
and would the public sentiment of the city of Ra¬ 
leigh permit a repetition of such enormities as 
were perpetrated in its streets, in the light of 
day, by that miscreant? 

In conclusion, as the accounts of these 
various trials contain so many shocking in¬ 
cidents and particulars, the author desires 
to enter a caution against certain mistaken 
uses which may be made of them, by well¬ 
intending persons. The crimes themselves, 
which form the foundation of the trials, are 
not to be considered and spoken of as speci¬ 
mens of the common working of the slave 
system. They are, it is true, the logical 
and legitimate fruits of a system which 
makes every individual owner an irrespons¬ 
ible despot. But the actual number of 
them, compared with the whole number of 
masters, we take pleasure in saying, is 
small. It is an injury to the cause of 
freedom to ground the argument against 
slavery upon the frequency with which 
such scenes as these occur. It misleads the 
popular mind as to the real issue of the 
subject. To hear many men talk, one 
would think that they supposed that unless 
negroes actually were whipped or burned 
alive at the rate of two or three dozen a 
week, there was no harm in slavery. They 
seem to see nothing in the system but its 
gross bodily abuses. If these are absent, 
they think there is no harm in it. They do 
not consider that the* twelve hours’ torture 
of some poor victim, bleeding away his 
life, drop by drop, under the hands of a 
Souther, is only a symbol of that more 
atrocious process by which the divine, im¬ 
mortal soul is mangled, burned, lacerated, 
thrown down, stamped upon, and suffocated, 
by the fiend-like force of the tyrant Slav¬ 
ery. And as, when the torturing work was 
done, and the poor soul flew up to the judg¬ 
ment-seat, to stand there in awful witness, 
there was not a vestige of humanity left in 


that dishonored body, nor anything by 
which it could be said, u See, this was a 
man!”—so, when Slavery has finished 
her legitimate work upon the soul, and 
trodden out every spark of manliness, and 
honor, and self-respect, and natural affec¬ 
tion, and conscience, and religious sentiment, 
then there is nothing left in the soul, 
by which to say, “ This was a man ! ” 
and it becomes necessary for judges to con¬ 
struct grave legal arguments to prove that 
the slave is a human being. 

Such extreme cases of bodily abuse from 
the despotic power of slavery are compara¬ 
tively rare. Perhaps they may be paral¬ 
leled by cases brought to light in the crim¬ 
inal jurisprudence of other countries. They 
might, perhaps, have happened anywhere; 
at any rate, we will concede that they 
might. But where under the sun did such 
trials, of such cases, ever take place, 
in any nation professing to be free and 
Christian? The reader of English history 
will perhaps recur to the trials under Judge 
Jeffries, as a parallel. A moment’s reflec¬ 
tion will convince him that there is no 
parallel between the cases. The decisions 
of Jeffries were the decisions of a monster, 
who violently wrested law from its legiti¬ 
mate course, to gratify his own fiendish 
nature. The decisions of American slave- 
law have been, for the most part, the deci¬ 
sions of honorable and humane men, who 
have wrested from their natural course the 
most humane feelings, to fulfil the mandates 
of a cruel law. 

In the case of Jeffries, the sacred forms 
of the administration of justice were violat¬ 
ed. In the case of the American decisions, 
every form has been maintained. Revolt¬ 
ing to humanity as these decisions appear, 
they are strictly logical and legal. 

Therefore, again, we say, Where, ever, in 
any nation professing to be civilized and 
Christian, did such trials, of such cases , 
take place ? When were ever such legal 
arguments made ? When, ever, such legal 
principles judicially affirmed? Was ever 
such a trial held in England as that in 
Virginia, of Souther v. The Common¬ 
wealth ? Was it ever necessary in Eng¬ 
land for a judge to declare on the bench, 
contrary to the opinion of a lower court, 
that the death of an apprentice, by twelve 
hours’ torture from his master, did amount 
to murder in the first degree ? Was such a 
decision, if given, accompanied by the af¬ 
firmation of the principle, that any amount 
of torture inflicted by the master, short of 
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the point of death , was not indictable ? 
Not being read in English law, the writer 
cannot say ; but there is strong impression 
from within that such a decision as this 
would have shaken the whole island of 
Great Britain; and that such a case as 
Souther v. The Commonwealth would 
never have been forgotten under the 
sun. Yet it is probable that very few per¬ 
sons in the United States ever heard of the 
case, or ever would have heard of it, had it 
not been quoted by the New York * Courier 
and Enquirer as an overwhelming ex¬ 
ample of legal humanity. 

The horror of the whole matter is, that 
more than one such case should ever need 
to happen in a country, in order to make 
the whole community feel, as one man, that 
such power ought not to be left in the hands 
of a master. How many such cases do 
people wish to have happen ? —- how many 
must happen, before they will learn that 
utter despotic power is not to be trusted in 
any hands? If one white man’s son or 
brother had been treated in this way, under 
the law of apprenticeship , the whole coun¬ 
try would have trembled, from Louisiana to 
Maine, till that law had been altered. They 
forget that the black man has also a father. 
It is u He that sitteth upon the circle of 
the heavens, who bringeth the princes to 
nothing, andmaketh the judges of the earth 
as vanity.” He hath said that “ When he 
maketh inquisition for blood, he forgettetii 
not the cry of the humble.” That blood 
which has fallen so despised to the earth,— 
that blood which lawyers have quibbled over, 
in the quiet of legal nonchalance, discussing 
in great ease whether it fell by murder in the 
first or second degree, — HE will one day 
reckon for as the blood of his own child. 
He t£ is not slack concerning his promises, 
as some men count slackness, but is long- 
suffering to usward;” but the day of ven¬ 
geance is surely coming, and the year of 
his redeemed is in his heart. 

Another court will sit upon these trials, 
when the Son of Man shall come in his glory. 
It will be not alone Souther, and such as he, 
that will be arraigned there; but all those in 
this nation, north and south, who have abetted 
the system, and made the laws which made 
Souther what he was. In that court negro 
testimony will be received, if never before; 
and the judges and the counsellors, and the 
chief men, and the mighty men, marshalled 
to that awful bar, will say to the mountains 
and the rocks. 11 Fall on us and hide us 
from the face of Him that sitteth on 
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the throne, and from the wrath of the 
Lamb.” 

The wrath of the Lamb ! Think of it! 
Think that Jesus Christ has been present, 
a witness,— a silent witness through every 
such scene of torture and anguish,— a silent 
witness in every such court, calmly hearing 
the evidence given in, the lawyers pleading, 
the bills filed, and cases appealed! And 
think what a heart Jesus Christ has, and 
with what age-long patience he has suffered ! 
What awful depths are there in that word, 
LONG-SUFFERING ! and what must be that 
wrath, when, after ages of endurance, this 
dread accumulation of wrong and anguish 
comes up at last to judgment! 


CHAPTER XI. 

A COMPARISON OF THE ROMAN LAW OF 
SLAVERY WITH THE AMERICAN. 

The writer has expressed the opinion 
that the American law of slavery, taken 
throughout, is a more severe one than that 
of any other civilized nation, ancient or 
modern, if we except, perhaps, that of 
the Spartans. She has not at hand the 
means of comparing French and Spanish 
slave-codes; but, as it is a common remark 
that Roman slavery w T as much more severe 
than any that has ever existed in America, 
it will be well to compare the Roman with 
the American law. We therefore present 
a description of the Roman slave-law, as 
quoted by William Jay, Esq., from Blair’s 
c Inquiry into the State of Slavery among 
the Romans ,” giving such references to 
American authorities as will enable the 
reader to make his own comparison, and to 
draw his own inferences. 

I. The slave had no protection against the avarice , 
rage , or lust of the master , whose authority was 
founded in absolute property; and the bondman 
was viewed less as a human bring subject to arbitrary 
dominion , than as an inferior animal , dependent 
wholly on the will of his owner. 

See law of South Carolina, in Stroud’s 
11 Sketch of the Laics of Slavery ,” p. 23. 

Slaves shall be deemed, sold, taken, reputed 
and adjudged in law to be chattels per - 2 Brev> 
sonal in the hands of their owners and 220. Prince’s 
possessors, and their exeeutors, admin- „ I ! i f: 44 ®- 
istrators and assigns, to all intents, 971. 
constructions, and purposes whatever. 

A slave is one who is in the Lou- civil Code 
power of a master to whom he art. 35. stroud’a 
belongs. Sketch ’ P- 22 * 
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-Such obedience is the consequence only 

Judge ituf- of uncontrolled authority over the body. 
hTtheSieof There is nothing else which can op- 
The state v. erate to produce the effect. The power 
Jiann. Whee- 0 f the master must be absolute , to ren- 
slavery^ 246.^ der the submission of the slave perfect. 

II. At first, the master possessed the uncontrolled 
power of life and death. 

Judge Clarke, in case of Tj . At . * ^ P e ™ d in 

State of Miss. v. Jones. Virginia, the power of life over 

Wheeler, 252 . slaves was given bp statute. 

III. He might kill, mutilate or torture his slaves, 
for any or no offence; he might force them to become 
gladiators or prostitutes. 

The privilege of killing is now some¬ 
what abridged; as to mutilation and tor¬ 
ture, see the case of Souther v. The Com¬ 
monwealth , 7 Grattan , 673, quoted in 
Chapter III., above. Also State v. Mann , 
in the same chapter, from Wheeler , p. 244. 

IV. The temporary unions of male with female 
slaves were formed and dissolved at his command; 
families and friends ivere separated when he pleased. 

See the decision of Judge Mathews in 
the case of Girod v. Lewis , Wheeler, 199: 

It is clear, that slaves have no legal capacity to 
assent to any contract. With the consent of their 
master, they may marry, and their moral power 
to agree to such a contract or connection as that 
orf marriage cannot be doubted ; but whilst in a 
state of slavery it cannot produce any civil effect, 
because slaves are deprived of all civil rights. 

See also the chapter below on “ the sep¬ 
aration of families,” and the files of any 
southern newspaper, 'passim. 

V. The laws recognized no obligation upon the 
owners of slaves , to furnish them with food and 
clothing, or to take care of them in sickness. 

The extent to Avhich this deficiency in 
the Roman law has been supplied in the 
American, by u protective actsff has been 
exhibited above.* 

VI. Slaves could have no property but by the suf¬ 
ferance of their master, for whom they acquired 
everything, and with whom they could form no en¬ 
gagements which could be binding on him. 

The following chapter will show how far 
American legislation is in advance of that 
of the Romans, in that it makes it a penal 
offence on the part of the master to permit 
his slave to hold property, and a crime 
on the parVof the slave to be so permitted. 
For the present purpose, we give an extract 
from the Civil code of Louisiana, as quoted 
by Judge Stroud: 


* See also the case of State v. Abram, 10 Ala. 928. *IV. 
S. Dig. p. 419. “The master or overseer, and not the 
slave, is the proper judge whether the slave is too sick to 
be able to labor. The latter cannot, therefore, resist the 
order of the former to go to work.” 


A slave is one who is in the power of a mastei 
to whom he belongs. The master may sell him, 
dispose of his person, his industry, CiTil Co(le 
and his labor; he can do nothing, Article°35.’ 
possess nothing, nor acquire anything Stroud, p. 22. 
but what must belong to his master. 

According to Judge Ruffin, a slave is 
“one doomed in his own person, and his 
posterity, to live without knowl- wier’s Law 
edge, and without the capacity to ^ 6 Sla state ?! 
make anything bis own, and to Mann - 
toil that another may reap the fruits.” 

With reference to the binding power of 
engagements between master and slave, the 
following decisions from the United States 
Digest are in point (7, p. 449) : 

All the acquisitions of the slave in possession 
are the property of his master, not¬ 
withstanding the promise of his mas- J* ist v ^ ^°.°* 
ter that the slave shall have certain of ey, 424. lC * 
them. 

A slave paid money which he had earned over 
and above his wages, for the purchase of his 
children into the hands of B, and B purchased 
such children with the money. Held that 
the master of such slave was entitled to Ibld ’ 
recover the money of B. 

VII. The master might transfer his rights by 
either sale or gift, or might bequeath them by will. 

Slaves shall he deemed, sold, taken, reputed 
and adjudged in law, to be chattels LawofS.Car- 
personal in the hands of their owners °iina. Cobb’s 
and possessors, and their executors, lJlges . t ’ 971 ' 
administrators, and assigns, to all intents, con¬ 
structions, and purposes whatsoever. 

YIII. A master selling, giving, or bequeathing 
a slave, sometimes made it a provision that he should 
never be carried abroad, or that he should be manu¬ 
mitted on a fixed day; or that, on the other hand, 
he should never be emancipated, or that he should be 
kept in chains for life. 

We hardly think that a provision that a 
slave should never be emancipated, or that 
he should be kept in chains for 
™fow! u. A s sh ’ fife) would be sustained. A pro- 
R i)& K® 1 vision that the slave should not 

lc ‘ be carried out of the state, or 

sold, and that on the happening of either 
event he should be free, has been sustained. 

The remainder of Blair’s account of Ro¬ 
man slavery is devoted rather to the practices 
of masters than the state of the law itself. 
Surely, the writer is not called upon to 
exhibit in the society of enlightened, repub¬ 
lican and Christian America, in the nine¬ 
teenth century, a parallel to the atrocities 
committed in pagan Rome, under the scep¬ 
tre of the persecuting Caesars, when the 
amphitheatre was the favorite resort of the 
most refined of her citizens, as well as the 
great ‘ ‘ school of morals ’ ’ for the multitude. 
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A few references only will show, as far as 
we desire to show, how much safer it is now 
to trust man with absolute power over his 
fellow, than it was then. 

IX. While slaves turned the handmill they were 
generally chained, and had a broad wooden collar, to 
prevent them from eating the grain. The furca, 
which in later language means a gibbet, was, in older 
dialect, used to denote a wooden fork or collar, which 
was made to bear upon their shoulders, or around 
their nceks, as a mark of disgrace , as much as an 
uneasy burden. 

The reader has already seen, in Chapter 
V., that this instrument of degradation has 
been in use, in our own day, in certain of 
the slave states, under the express sanction 
and protection of statute laws; although the 
material is different, and the construction 
doubtless improved by modern ingenuity. 

X. Fetters and chains were much used for pun¬ 
ishment or restraint, and were, in some instances, 
worn by slaves during life, through the sole author- 
ity of the master. Porters at the gates of the rich 
were generally chained. Field laborers worked for 
the most part in irons posterior to the first ages of 
the republic. 

The Legislature of South Carolina spec¬ 
ially sanctions the same practices, by except¬ 
ing them in the u protective enactment ,” 
which inflicts the penalty of one hundred 
pounds u in case any person shall wilfully 
cut out the tongue,” &c., of a slave, “ or 
shall inflict any other cruel punishment, 
other than by whipping or beating with 
a horse-whip, cowskin, switch, or small stick, 
or by putting irons on , or confining or 
imprisoning such slavef 

XI. Some persons imde it their business to catch 
runaway slaves. 

That such a profession, constituted by the 
highest legislative authority in the nation, 
and rendered respectable by the commenda¬ 
tion expressed or implied of statesmen and 
divines, and of newspapers political and re¬ 
ligious, exists in our midst, especially in 
the free states , is a fact which is, day by 
day, making itself too apparent to need tes¬ 
timony. The matter seems, however, to be 
managed in a more perfectly open and busi¬ 
ness-like manner in the State of Alabama 
than elsewhere. Mr. Jay cites the follow¬ 
ing advertisement from the Sumpter County 
(Ala.) Whig: 

NEGRO DOGS. 

The undersigned having bought the entire pack 
of Negro Dogs (of the Hay and Allen stock), he 
now proposes to catch runaway negroes. Ilis 
charges will be Three Dollars per day for hunting, 
and Fifteen Dollars for catching a runaway. He 
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resides three and one half miles north of Living¬ 
ston, near the lower Jones’ Bluff road. 

William Gambel. 

Nov. 6, 1845. — 6m. 

The following is copied, verbatim et lit¬ 
eratim, and with the pictorial embellish¬ 
ments, from The Dadeville (Ala.) Ban¬ 
ner, of November 10th, 1852. The 
Dadeville Banner is “ devoted to politics, 
literature, education, agriculture, fycT 

jft NOTICE. 

The undersigned having an excel-yaw-*} 
=£ 3 ^ lent pack of Hounds, for trailing and — 
catching runaway slaves, informs the public that 
Iiis prices in future will be as follows for such 
services : 

For each day employed in hunting or 

trailing,.$2.50 

For catching each slave, - 10.00 

For going over ten miles and catching 

slaves, ------ 20.00 

If sent for, the above prices will be exacted in 
cash. The subscriber resides one mile and a 
half south of Dadeville, Ala. 

B. Black. 

Dadeville, Sept. 1, 1852. ltf 

XII. The runaway, ivhen taken, was severely 
punished by authority of the master, or by the judge, 
at his desire; sometimes with crucifixion, amputa¬ 
tion of a foot, or by being sent to fight, as a gladia¬ 
tor ivith ivild beasts; but most frequently by being 
branded on the brow with letters indicative of his 
crime. 

That severe punishment would be the lot 
of the recaptured runaway, every one would 
suppose, from the “ absolute power ” of the 
master to inflict it. That it is inflicted in 
many cases, it is equally easy and needless 
to prove. The peculiar forms of punish¬ 
ment mentioned above are now’very much 
out of vogue, but the following advertise¬ 
ment by Mr. Micajah Hicks, in the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Standard of July 18th, 1838, 
shows that something of classic taste in tor¬ 
ture still lingers in our degenerate days. 

Ran away, a negro woman and two children ; 
a few days before she went off, I burnt her with 
a hot iron, on the left side of her face. I tried to 
make the letter M. 

It is charming to notice the naif be¬ 
trayal of literary pride on the part of Mr. 
Ricks. He did not wish that letter hi to be 
taken as a specimen of what he could do in 
the way of writing. The creature would 
not hold still, and he fears the M may be 
ilegible. 

The above is only one of a long list of 
advertisements of maimed, cropped and 
branded negroes, in the book of Mr. Weld, 
entitled American Slavery as It Is, p. 77. 
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XIH. Crue* masters sometimes hired torturers 
by profession, or had such persons in their estab¬ 
lishments, to assist them in punishing their slaves. 
The noses and ears and teeth of slaves were often 
in danger from an enraged owner; and sometimes 
the eyes of a great offender were put out. Crucifix¬ 
ion was very frequently made the fate of a wretched 
slave for a trifling misconduct, or from mere 
caprice. 

For justification of suck practices as 
these, we refer again to that horrible list of 
maimed and mutilated men, advertised by 
slaveholders themselves, in Weld’s Ameri¬ 
can Slavery as It Is , p. 77. We recall the 
reader’s attention to the evidence of the 
monster Kephart, given in Part I. As to 
crucifixion, we presume that there are 
wretches whose religious scruples would de¬ 
ter them from this particular form of torture, 
who would not hesitate to inflict equal cruel¬ 
ties by other means; as the Greek pirate, 
during a massacre in the season of Lent, was 
conscience-stricken at having tasted a drop of 
blood. We presume ?—Let any one but read 
again, if he can, the sickening details of that 
twelve hours’ torture of Souther’s slave, 
and say how much more merciful is Ameri¬ 
can slavery than Roman. 

The last item in Blair’s description of 
Roman slavery is the following : 

By a decree passed by the Senate, if a master 
was murdered when his slaves might possibly have 
aided him, all his household within reach were held 
as implicated, and deserving of death ; and Tacitus 
relates an instance in .which a family offour hundred 
were all executed. 

To this alone, of all the atrocities of the 
slavery of old heathen Rome, do we fail to 
find a parallel in the slavery of the United 
States of America. 

There are other respects, in which Amer¬ 
ican legislation has reached a refinement in 
tyranny of which the despots of those early 
days never conceived. The following is the 
language of Gibbon : 

Hope, the best comfort of our imperfect con¬ 
dition, was not denied to the Roman slave ; and if 
he had any opportunity of rendering himself either 
useful or agreeable, he might very naturally expect 
that the diligence and fidelity of a few years would 
be rewarded with the inestimable gift of freedom. 

* * * Without destroying the distinction of 

ranks, a distant prospect of freedom and honors 
was presented even to those whom pride and pre¬ 
judice almost disdained to number among the 
human species.* 

The youths of promising genius were in¬ 
structed in the arts and sciences, and their price 
was ascertained by the degree of their skill and 
talents. Almost every profession, either liberal 
or mechanical, might be found in the household of 
an opulent senator, f 
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. The following chapter will show how 
“the best comfort” which Gibbon knew for 
human adversity is taken away from‘ the 
American slave; how he is denied the com¬ 
monest privileges of education and mental 
improvement, and how the whole tendency 
of the unhappy system, under which he is 
in bondage, is to take from him the conso¬ 
lations of religion itself, and to degrade him 
from our common humanity, and common 
brotherhood with the Son of God. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MEN BETTER THAN THEIR LAWS. 

Judgment is turned away backward. 

And Justice standeth afar off; 

For Truth is fallen in the street, 

And Equity cannot enter. 

Yea, Truth faileth; 

And HE THAT DEPARTETH FROM EVIL MAKETH HIMSELF A 

prey - . Isaiah 59 : 14 , 15 . 

There is one very remarkable class of 
laws yet to be considered. 

So full of cruelty and of unmerciful se¬ 
verity is the slave-code,— such an atrocity 
is the institution of which it is the legal 
definition,— that there are multitudes of 
individuals too generous and too just to be 
willing to go to the full extent of its restric¬ 
tions and deprivations. 

A generous man, instead of regarding 
the poor slave as a piece of property, dead, 
and void of rights, is tempted to regard him 
rather as a helpless younger brother, or as 
a defenceless child, and to extend to him, 
by his own good right arm, that protection 
and those rights which the law denies him. 
A religious man, who, by the theory of his 
belief, regards all men as brothers, and con¬ 
siders his Christian slave, with himself, as a 
member of Jesus Christ,— as of one body, 
one spirit, and called in one hope of his 
calling,—cannot willingly see him “ doomed 
to live without knowledge,” without the 
power of reading the written Word, and to 
raise up his children after him in the same 
darkness. 

Hence, if left to itself, individual hu¬ 
manity would, in many cases, practically 
abrogate the slave-code. Individual human¬ 
ity would teach the slave to read and write, 
— would build school-houses for his chil¬ 
dren, and would, in very, very many cases, 
enfranchise him. 

The result of all this has been foreseen. 
It has been foreseen that the result of edu- 


* Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” Chap. n. f Ibid. 
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cation would be general intelligence; that 
the result of intelligence would be a knowl¬ 
edge of personal rights; and that an inquiry 
into the doctrine of personal rights would 
be fatal to the system. It has been foreseen, 
also, that the example of disinterestedness 
and generosity, in emancipation, might carry 
with it a generous contagion, until it should 
become universal; that the example of edu¬ 
cated and emancipated slaves would prove a 
dangerous excitement to those still in bondage. 

For this reason, the American slave-code, 
which, as we have already seen, embraces, 
substantially, all the barbarities of that of 
ancient Home, has had added to it a set of 
laws more cruel than any which ancient and 
heathen Rome ever knew,— laws designed 
to shut against the slave his last refuge,— 
the humanity of his master. The master, 
in ancient Rome, might give his slave what- | 
ever advantages of education he chose, or at 
any time emancipate him, and the state did 
not interfere to prevent * 

But in America the laws, throughout all 
the slave states, most rigorously forbid, in 
the first place, the education of the slave. 
We do not profess to give all these laws, but 
a few striking specimens may be presented. 
Our authority is Judge Stroud’s “Sketch 
of the Laws of Slavery.” 

The legislature of South Carolina, in 
1740, enounced the following preamble : — 
Stroud’s Sketch, “ Whereas, the having of slaves 

p-83- taught to write, or suffering 
them to be employed in writing, may be at¬ 
tended with great inconveniences ;” and 
enacted that the crime of teaching a slave to 
write, or of employing a slave as a scribe, 
should be punished by a fine of one hundred 
pounds, current money. If the reader will 
turn now to the infamous “protective” 
statute, enacted by the same legislature, in 
the same year, he will find that the same 
penalty has been appointed for the cutting 
out of the tongue, putting out of the eye, 
cruel scalding, &c., of any slave, as for the 
offence of teaching him to write! That is 
to say, that to teach him to write, and to put 
out his eyes, are to be regarded as ecpially 
reprehensible. 

That there might be no doubt of the 
“great and fundamental policy” of the 
state, and that there might be full security 
against the “ great inconveniences ” of 
“ having of slaves taught to write,” it was 


* In and after the reign of Augustus, certain restrictive 
regulations were passed, designed to prevent an increase 
of unworthy citizens by emancipation. They had, how¬ 
ever, nothing like the stringent force of American laws. 


enacted, in 1800, “ That assemblies of slaves, 
free negroes, kc., * * * * for the 

purpose of mental instruction , in a con¬ 
fined or secret place, &c. &c., is [are] de¬ 
clared to be an unlawful meeting; ” and the 
officers are required to enter such confined 
places, and disperse the “ unlawful assem¬ 
blage,” inflicting, at their discretion, 11 such 
corporal punishment , not exceeding twenty 
lashes, upon such slaves, free Stroud’s sketch, 
negroes, &c., as they may judge 
necessary for deterring them pp- 254 - 5 . 
from the like unlawful assemblage in 
future .” 

The statute-book of Virginia is adorned 
with a law similar to the one last str ™ rl ’ S9 pp ‘ 
quoted. 

The offence of teaching a slave to write 
was early punished, in Georgia, as in South 
Carolina, by a pecuniary fine. But the 
city of Savannah seems to have found this 
penalty insufficient to protect it from “ great 
inconveniences and we learn, by a quot¬ 
ation in the work of Judge Stroud from 
a number of “ The Portfolio,” that “ the 
city has passed an ordinance, by which any 
person that teaches any person of color. 
slave or free, to read or twite, or causes 
such person to bo so taught, is Stara<rsSketch , 
subjected to a fine of thirty dol- pp- 89 > 90 * 
lars for each offence; and every person of 
color who shall keep a school, to teach 
reading or writing, is subject to a fine of 
thirty dollars, or to be imprisoned ten days, 
and whipped thirty-nine lashes.” 

Secondly . In regard to religious privi¬ 
leges : 

The State of Georgia has enacted a law, 
“To protect religious societies in the exer¬ 
cise of their religious duties.” This law, 
after appointing rigorous penalties for the 
offence of interrupting or disturbing a con¬ 
gregation of white persons, concludes in the 
following words: 

No congregation, or company of negroes, 
shall, under pretence of divine worship, stroud, p. 92 . 
assemble themselves, contrary to the Prince’s Digest, 
act regulating patrols. p-312. 

“ The act regulating patrols,” as quoted 
by the editor of Prince’s Digest, empowers 
every justice of the peace to disperse ANY 
assembly or meeting of slaves , 

. . , J r , iV.-T Stroud, p. 93. 

which may disturb the peace, 1 rmce’s Digest, 
&c., of his majesty’s' subjects, p ‘ ,i4< ' 

and permits that every slave found at such 
a meeting shall “ immediately be corrected, 
without trial, by receiving on the bare 
back twenty-five stripes with a whip , 
switch, or cow skin. 11 
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The history of legislation in South Caro¬ 
lina is significant. An act was passed in 
1800, containing the following section: 

It shall not be lawful for any number of 
slaves, free negroes, mulattoes or mestizoes, even 
in company with white persons, to meet together 
Stroud, p. 93. an d assemble for the purpose of men- 
2 Urevard’s tal instruction or religious worship, 
Dig. 254,25o. either before the rising of the sun, or 
after the going down of the same. And all magis¬ 
trates, sheriffs, militia officers, &c. &c., are,hereby 
vested with power, &c., for dispersing such 
assemblies, &c. 

The law just quoted seems somehow to 
have had a prejudicial effect upon the reli¬ 
gious interests of the 11 slaves, free negroes,” 
&c., specified in it; for, three years after¬ 
wards, on the petition of certain religious 
societies, a u protective act ” was passed, 
which should secure them this great re¬ 
ligious privilege ; to wit, that it should be 
unlawful, before nine o’clock, “ to break 
into a place of meeting, wherein shall be 
assembled the members of any religious so¬ 
ciety of this state, provided a majority of 
them shall be white pe?'so?is : or otherwise 
to disturb their devotion, unless such per¬ 
son shall have first obtained * * * * 
a warrant, &c.” 

Thirdly. It appears that many masters, 
who are disposed to treat their slaves gen¬ 
erously, have allowed them to accumulate 
property, to raise domestic animals for their 
own use, and, in the case of intelligent 
servants, to go at large, to hire their ow'n 
time, and to trade upon their own account. 
Upon all these practices the law comes 
down, with unmerciful severity. A penalty 
is inflicted on the owner, but, -with a rigor 
quite accordant with the tenor of slave-law 
the offence is considered, in law, as that of 
the slave, rather than that of the master.; 
so that, if the master is generous enough not 
to regard the penalty which is imposed upon 
himself, he may be restrained by the fear 
of bringing a greater evil upon his depend¬ 
ent. These laws are, in some cases, so con¬ 
structed as to make it for the interest of the 
lowest and most brutal part of society that 
they be enforced, by offering half the profits 
to the informer. We give the following, as 
specimens of slave legislation on this sub¬ 
ject: 

The law of South Carolina : 

It shall not be lawful for any slave to buy, 
sell, trade, &c., for any goods, &c., without a 
license from the owner, &c.; nor shall any slave be 
permitted to keep any boat, periauger,* or canoe, 

* i. e. Periagua. 


or raise and breed, for the benefit of such slave, 
any horses, mares, cattle, sheep, or hogs, under 
pain of forfeiting all the goods, &c., and all the 
boats, periaugers, or canoes, horses, marcs, cattle, 
sheep or hogs. And it shall be law- 
ful for any person whatsoever to 47 ? James’Di’ 
seize and take away from any slave gest, 335 .^ 3S6. 
all such goods, &c., boats, &c. &c., Actofl74 °- 
and to deliver the same into the hands of any jus¬ 
tice of the peace, nearest to the place where the 
seizure shall be made ; and such justice shall take 
the oath of the person making such seizure, con¬ 
cerning the manner thereof; and if the said jus¬ 
tice shall be satisfied that such seizure has been 
made according to law, he shall pronounce and 
declare the goods so seized to be forfeited, and 
order the same to be sold at public outcry, one 
half of the moneys arising from such sale to go to 
the state, and the other half to him or them that 
sue for the same. 

The laws in many other states are similar 
to the above; but the State of Georgia has 
an additional provision, against per- 2 Cobb’s 
mitting the slave to hire himself to Di s- 284 * 
another for his own benefit; a penalty of 
thirty dollars is imposed for every weekly 
offence, on the part of the master, unless 
the labor be done on Lis own premises. 
Savannah, Augusta, and Sunbury, are places 
excepted. 

In Virginia, “if the master shall permit 
his slave to hire himself out,” the 
slave is to be apprehended, &c., trou ' 1 > p-4 ‘ 
and the master to be fined. 

In an early act of the legislature of the 
orthodox and Presbyterian State of North 
Carolina, it is gratifying to see how the judi¬ 
cious course of public policy is made to 
subserve the interests of Christian charity, 
— how, in a single ingenious sentence, pro¬ 
vision is made for punishing the offender 
against society, rewarding the patriotic in¬ 
former, and feeding the poor and destitute : 

All horses, cattle, hogs or sheep, that, one 
month after the passing of this act, shall ? 
belong to any slave, or be of any clave’s 3 ^ 1 ^ 47 . 
mark, in this state, shall be seized and ’ 
sold by the county wardens, and by them applied, 
the one-half to the support of the poor of the 
county, and the other half to the informer. 

In Mississippi a fine of fifty dollars is 
imposed upon the master who permits his 
slave to cultivate cotton for his own n 

... 1 Stroud, p. 48. 

use; or who licenses his slave to 
go at large and trade as a freeman; or who 
is convicted of permitting his slave to keep 
“ stock of any description .” 

To show how the above law has been in¬ 
terpreted by the highest judicial tribunal of 
the sovereign State of Mississippi, we repeat 
here a portion of a decision of Chief Justice 
Sharkey, which we have elsewhere given 
more in full. 
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Independent of the principles laid down in ad¬ 
judicated cases, our statute-law prohibits slaves 
from owning certain kinds of property ; and it 
may be inferred that the legislature supposed 
they were extending the act as far as it could be 
necessary to exclude them from owning any prop¬ 
erty, as the prohibition includes that kind of 
property which they would most likely be per¬ 
mitted to own without interruption, to wit: hogs, 
horses, cattle, &c. They cannot be prohibited 
from holding such property in consequence of its 
being of a dangerous or offensive character, but be¬ 
cause it was deemed impolitic for them to hold prop- 
erty of any description. 


It was asserted, at the beginning of this 
head, that the permission of the master to a 
slave to hire his own time is, by law, con¬ 
sidered the offence of the slave; the slave 
being subject to prosecution therefor, not 
the master. This is evident from the tenor 
of some of the laws quoted and alluded to 
above. It will be still further illustrated by 
the following decisions of the courts of North 
Carolina. They are copied from the Sup¬ 
plement to the U. S. Digest, vol. n. p. 798: 


130. An indictment charging that a certain 
negro did hire her own time, 
^'^nedeilfm! 33 contrary to the form of the stat¬ 
ute, &c., is defective and must 
be quashed, because it was omitted to be charged 
that she was permitted by her master to go at large, 
which is one essential part of the offence. 

140. Under the first clause of the thirty-first 
section of the 111th chapter of the Revised Statutes, 
prohibiting masters from hiring to slaves their 
own time, the master is not indictable; he is only 
subject to a penalty of forty dollars. Nor is the 
master indictable under the second clause of that 
section ; the process being against the slave , not 
against the master. — lb. 

142. To constitute the offence under section 32 


(Lev. Stat. c. cxi. § 32) it is not necessary that 
the slave should have hired his time ; it is suffi¬ 
cient if the master permits him to go at large as 
a freeman. 


This is maintaining the ground that 
'"the master can do no wrong ” with great 
consistency and thoroughness. But it is in 
perfect keeping, both in form and spirit, 
with the whole course of slave-law, which 
always upholds the supremacy of the master, 
and always depresses the slave. 

Fourthly . Stringent laws against eman¬ 
cipation exist in nearly ah the slave states. 

In four of the states,— South Carolina, 
stroud, 147 . pn„« e ’ s Georgia, Alabama, ami Mis- 
i>i 3 .458. James'Di S . sissippi,—emancipation can- 
6J2. Miss, iiev Code, not be enected, except by a 
special act of the legislature 

of the state. 

In Georgia, the offence of setting free 
“ any slave, or slaves, in any other manner 
and forpi than the one prescribed,” was pun¬ 
ishable, according to the law of 1801, by 
8 
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the forfeiture of two hundred dollars, to be 
recovered by action or indictment; the 
slaves in question still remaining, “ to all 
intents and purposes , as much in a state 
of slavery as before they were manu¬ 
mitted .” 

Believers in human progress will be in¬ 
terested to know that since the law of 1801 
there has been a reform introduced into this 
part of the legislation of the republic of 
Georgia. In 1818, a new law was passed, 
which, as will be seen, contains a grand 
remedy for the abuses of the old. In this 
it is provided, with endless variety of spe¬ 
cifications and synonyms, as if to “ let sus¬ 
picion double-lock the door ” against any 
possible evasion, that, “All and every will, 
testament and deed, whether by way ol 
trust or otherwise, contract, or agreement, 
or stipulation, or other instrument in writing 
or by parol, made and executed for the 
purpose of effecting, or endeavoring to effect, 
the manumission of any slave or slaves, 
either directly . . .or indirectly, or vir¬ 

tually, &c. &e., shall be, and the same are 
hereby, declared to be utterly null and 
void.” And the guilty author of the out¬ 
rage against the peace of the state, contem¬ 
plated in such deed, &c. &c., “and all and 
every person or persons concerned in giving 
or attempting to give effect thereto, . . . 

in any way or manner whatsoever, shall be 
severally liable to a penalty not exceeding 
one thousand dollars.” 

It would be quite anomalous in slave-law. 
and contrary to the u great and fundamental 
policy ” of slave states, if the negroes who, 
noc having the fear of God before their eyes, 
but being instigated by the devil, should be 
guilty of being thus manumitted, were suf¬ 
fered to go unpunished; accordingly, the law 
very properly and judiciously provides 
that “ each and every slave or slaves in 
whose behalf such will or testament, &c. 
&c. &c., shall have been made, shall be 
liable to be arrested by war- „ ■ 

, « , , . , Stroud’s Sketch, pp. 

rant, &c. ; and, being there- 147 — 8 . prince’s Dig. 
of convicted , &c., shall be 46t> ‘ 
liable to be sold as a slave or slaves by pub¬ 
lic outcry; and the proceeds of such slaves 
shall be appropriated, kc. &c.” 

Judge Stroud gives the following account 
of the law of Mississippi: 

The emancipation must be by an instrument i, t 
writing , a last will or deed, &c., „ Q1 t 

under seal, attested by at least two Miss. Rev. Code, 385 
credible witnesses , or acknowledged —6 (Act June 18, 
in the court of the county or cor- 1822 ^ 
poration where the emancipator resides; proof 
satisfactory to the General Assembly must be ad- 
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duced that the slave has done some meritorious act 
for the benefit of his master , or rendered some distin¬ 
guished service to the state; ail which circumstances 
are hut pre-requisites , and are of no efficacy until a 
special act of assembly sanctions the emancipation ; 
to which may be added, as has been already stated, 
a saving of the rights of creditors , and the protec¬ 
tion of the widow's thirds. 

The same pre-requisite of “ meritorious 
services , to be adjudged of and allowed by 
the county court,” is exacted by an act of 
the General Assembly of North Carolina; 
and all slaves emancipated contrary to the 
provisions of this act are to be committed to 
the jail of the county, and at the next court 
held for that county are to be sold to the 
highest bidder. 

But the law of North Carolina does not 
refuse opportunity for repentance, even after 
the crime has been proved : accordingly, 

The sheriff is directed, five days before the time 
Stroud’s Sketch, for the Sf d e °f tlie emancipated negro, 
148. Haywood’s’ to give notice, in writing, to the per- 
Manual, 525,5:26, &on fry whom the emancipation was 

" ’ 0 ‘ made, to the end, 

and with the hope that, smitten by remorse 
of conscience, and brought to a sense of his 
guilt before God and man, 

such person may, if he thinks proper, renew 
his claim to the negro so emancipated by him ; on 
failure to do which, the sale is to be made by the 
sheriff, and one-fifth part of the net proceeds is to 
become the property of the freeholder by whom 
the apprehension was made,, and the remaining 
four-fifths are to be paid into the public treasury. 

It is proper to add that we have given 
examples of the laws of states whose legis¬ 
lation on this subject has been most severe. 
Stroud, pp. The la "; 3 of Virginia, Maryland, 
us -154. Missouri, Kentucky and Louisiana, 
arc much less stringent. 

A striking case, which shows how inex¬ 
orably the law contends with the kind de¬ 
signs of the master, is on record in the 
reports of legal decisions in the State of 
Mississippi. The circumstances of the case 
have been thus briefly stated in the New 
York Evening Post , edited by Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Cullen Bryant. They are a romance 
of themselves. 

A man of the name of Elisha Brazealle, a 
planter in Jefferson County, Mississippi, was at¬ 
tacked with a loathsome disease. During his ill¬ 
ness he was faithfully nursed by a mulatto slave, 
to whose assiduous attentions he felt that he owed 
his life. He was duly impressed by her devotion 
and soon after his recovery took her to Ohio, and 
had her educated. She was very intelligent, and 
improved her advantages so rapidly that when he 
visited her again he determined to marry her. He 
axecuted a deed for her emancipation, and had it 


recorded both in the States of Ohio and Missis* 
sippi, and made her his wife. 

Mr. Brazealle returned with her to Missis¬ 
sippi, and in process of time had a son. After a 
few years he sickened and died, leaving a will, in 
which, after reciting the deed of emancipation, he 
declared his intention to ratify it, and devised all 
his property to this lad, acknowledging him ip the 
will to be sueh. 

Some poor and distant relations in North Car¬ 
olina, whom he did not know, and for whom he 
did not care, hearing of his death, came on to Mis¬ 
sissippi, and claimed the property thus devised. 
They instituted a suit for its recovery, and the 
ease (it is reported in Howard’s Mississippi Re¬ 
ports, vol. ii., p. 837) came before Judge Sharkey, 
our new consul at Havana. He decided it, and 
in that decision declared the act of emancipation 
an offence against p morality, and pernicious and 
detestable as an example. He set aside the will; 
gave the property of Brazealle to his distant rela¬ 
tions, condemned Brazealle's son , and his wife , that 
son’s mother, again to bondage, and made them 
the slaves of these North Carolina kinsmen, as 
part of the assets of the estate. 

Chief Justice Sharkey, after narrating 
the circumstances of the case, declares the 
validity of the deed of emancipation to bo 
the main question in the controversy. He 
then argues that, although according to 
principles of national comity “contracts 
are to be construed according to the laws 
of the country or state where they are 
made,” yet these principles are not to be 
followed when they lead to conclusions in 
conflict with “the great and fundamental 
policy of the state.” What this “ great and 
fundamental policy” is, in Mississippi, 
may be gathered from the remainder of 
the decision, which we give in full. 

Let us apply these principles to the deed of 
emancipation. To give it validity would be, in 
the first place, a violation of the declared policy, 
and contrary to a positive law of the state. 

The policy of a state is indicated by the gen¬ 
eral course of legislation on a given subject; and 
we find that free negroes are deemed offensive, 
because they are not permitted to emigrate to or 
remain in the state. They are allowed few privi¬ 
leges, and subject to heavy penalties for offences. 
They are required to leave the state within thirty 
days after notice, and in the mean time give secu¬ 
rity for good behavior; and those of them who can 
lawfully remain must register and carry with 
them their certificates, or they may be committed 
to jail. It would also violate a positive law, 
passed by the legislature, expressly to maintain 
this settled policy, and to prevent emancipation. 
No owner can emancipate his slave, but by a deed 
or will properly attested, or acknowledged in court, 
and proof to the legislature that such slave has 
performed some meritorious act for the benefit of 
the master, or some distinguished service for the 
state ; and the deed or will can have no validity 
until ratified by special aet of legislature. It is 
believed that this law and policy are too essen¬ 
tially important to the interests of our citizens to 
permit them to be evaded. 
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The state of the case shows conclusively that ( 
the contract had its origin in an offence against ( 
morality, pernicious and detestable as an example. 
But, above all, it seems to have been planned and 
executed with a fixed design to evade the rigor of 
the laws of this state. The acts of the party in 
going to Ohio with the slaves, and there execut¬ 
ing the deed, and his immediate return with them 
to this state, point with unerring certainty to his 
purpose and object. The laws of this state can¬ 
not be thus defrauded of their operation by one of 
our own eitizens. If we could have any doubts 
about the principle, the ease reported in 1 Ran¬ 
dolph, 15, would remove them. 

As we think the validity of the deed must 
depend upon the laws of this state, it becomes 
unnecessary to inquire whether it could have any 
force by the laws of Ohio. If it were even valid 
there, it can have no force here. The consequence 
is, that the negroes, John Monroe and his mother, 
are still slaves, and a part of the estate of Elisha 
Brazealle. - They have not acquired a right to 
their freedom under the will ; for, even if the 
clause in the will were sufficient for that purpose, 
their emancipation has not been consummated by 
an act of the legislature. 

John Monroe, being a slave, cannot take the 
property as devisee ; and I apprehend it is equal¬ 
ly clear that it cannot be held in trust for him. 

4 Desans. Rep. 266. Independent of the princi¬ 
ples laid down in adjudicated cases, our statute 
law prohibits slaves from owning certain kinds of 
property; and it may be inferred that the iegis-| 
lature supposed they were extending the aet as 
far as it could be necessary to exelude them from 
owning any property, as the prohibition includes 
that kind of property which they would most 
likely be permitted to own without interruption, 
to wit, hogs, horses, cattle, &e. They cannot be 
prohibited from holding such property in conse¬ 
quence of its being of a dangerous or offensive 
character, but because it was deemed impolitic 
for them to hold property of any description. It 
follows, therefore, that la's hairs are entitled to 
the property. 

As the deed was void, and the devisee could 
not take under the will, the heirs might, perhaps, 
have had a'remedy at law ; but, as an account 
must be taken for the rents and profits, and for 
the final settlement of the estate, I see no good 
reason why they should be sent back to law. The 
remedy is,doubtless, more full and complete than 
it could be at law. The decree of the chancellor 
overruling the demurrer must be affirmed, and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings. 

The Chief Justice Sharkey who pro¬ 
nounced this decision is stated by the 
Evening Post to have been a principal 
agent in the passage of the severe law 
under which this horrible inhumanity was 
perpetrated. 

Nothing more forcibly shows the abso¬ 
lute despotism of the slave-law over all the 
kindest feelings and intentions of the mas¬ 
ter, and the determination of courts to 
carry these severities to their full lengths, 
than this cruel deed, which precipitated a 
young man who had been educated to con¬ 
sider himself free, ahis mother, jin edu¬ 


cated woman, back into the bottomless abyss 
of slavery. Had this case been chosen for 
the theme of a novel, or a tragedy, the 
world would have cried out upon it as a 
plot of monstrous improbability. As it 
stands in the law-book, it is only a speci¬ 
men of that awful kind of truth, stranger 
than fiction, which is all the time evolving, 
in one form or another, from the workings 
of this anomalous system. 

This Hew of the subject is a very im¬ 
portant one, and ought to be earnestly and 
gravely pondered by those in foreign coun¬ 
tries, who are too apt to fasten their con¬ 
demnation and opprobrium rather on the 
person of the slave-holder than on the hor¬ 
rors of the legal system. In some slave 
states it seems as if there was very little 
that the benevolent owner could do which 
should permanently benefit bis slave, unless 
he should seek to alter the laws. Here 
it is that the highest obligation of the 
Southern Christian lies. Nor will the 
world or God hold them guiltless who, with 
the elective franchise in their hands, and 
the full power to speak, write and discuss, 
suffer this monstrous system of legalized 
cruelty to go on from age to age. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE HEBREW SLAVE-LAW COMPARED WITH 
THE AMERICAN SLAVE-LAW. 

Having compared the American law with 
the Roman, we will now compare it with 
one other code of slave-laws, to wit, the 
Hebrew. 

This comparison is the more important, 
because American slavery has been defended 
on the ground of God’s permitting Hebrew 
slavery. 

The inquiry now arises, What kind of 
slavery was it that was permitted among the 
Hebrews ? for in different nations very dif¬ 
ferent systems have been called by the 
general name of slavery. 

That the patriarchal state of servitude 
which existed in the time of Abraham was 
a very different thing from American slav¬ 
ery, a few graphic incidents in the scripture 
narrative show ; for we read that when the 
angels came to visit Abraham, although he 
had three hundred servants bom in his 
house, it is said that Abraham hasted, and 
took a calf, and killed it, and gave it to a 
young man to dress; and that he told Sarah 
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to take three measures of meal and knead 
it into cakes; and that, when all was done, 
he himself set it before his guests. 

From various other incidents which ap¬ 
pear in the patriarchal narrative, it would 
seem that these servants bore more the re¬ 
lation of the members of a Scotch clan to 
their feudal lord than that of an American 
slave to his master; — thus it seems that if 
Abraham had died without children, his head 
servant would have been his heir.— Gen. 
15: 3. 

Of what species, then, was the slavery 
which God permitted among the Hebrews ? 
By what laws was it regulated? 

In the New Testament the whole Hebrew 
system of administration is spoken of as a 
relatively imperfect one, and as superseded 
by the Christian dispensation.—Heb. 8:13. 

We are taught thus to regard the Hebrew 
system as an educational system, by which 
a debased, half-civilized race, which had been 
degraded by slavery in its worst form among 
the Egyptians, was gradually elevated to 
refinement and humanity. 

As they went from the land of Egypt, it 
would appear that the most disgusting per¬ 
sonal habits, the most unheard-of and un¬ 
natural impurities, prevailed among them; 
so that it was necessary to make laws with 
relation to things of which Christianity has 
banished the very name from the earth. 

Beside all this, polygamy, war and slav¬ 
ery, were the universal custom of nations. 

It is represented in the New Testament 
that God, in educating this people, proceeded 
in the same gradual manner in which a wise 
father would proceed with a family of children. 

He selected a few of the most vital points 
of evil practice, and forbade them by positive 
statute, under rigorous penalties. 

The worship of any other god was, by 
the Jewish law, constituted high treason, 
and rigorously punished with death. 

As the knowledge of the true God and re¬ 
ligious instruction could not then, as now, be 
afforded by printing and books, one day in the 
w’eek had to be set apart for preserving in 
the minds of the people a sense of His being, 
and their obligations to Him. The devoting of 
this day to any other purpose was also pun¬ 
ished with death ; and the reason is obvious, 
that its sacredness was the principal means 
relied on for preserving the allegiance of the 
nation to their king and God, and its dese¬ 
cration, of course, led directly to high trea¬ 
son against the head of the state. 

With regard to many other practices which 
prevailed among the Jews, as among other 
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heathen nations, we find the Divine Being 
taking the same course which wise human 
legislators have taken. 

When Lycurgus wished to banish money 
and its attendant luxuries from Sparta, he 
did not forbid it by direct statute-law, but 
he instituted a currency so clumsy and un¬ 
comfortable that, as we are informed by Rol- 
lin, it took a cart and pair of oxen to carry 
home the price of a very moderate estate. 

In the same manner the Divine Being 
surrounded the customs of polygamy, war, 
blood-revenge and slavery, with regulations 
which gradually and certainly tended to 
abolish them entirely. 

No one would pretend that the laws which 
God established in relation to polygamy, 
cities of refuge, &c., have any application 
to Christian nations'now. 

The following summary of some of these 
laws of the Mosaic code is given by Dr. C. 
E. Stowe, Professor of Biblical Literature 
in Andover Theological Seminary : 

1. It commanded a Hebrew, even though a mar¬ 
ried man, with wife and children living, to take the 
childless widow of a deceased brother, and beget 
children with her. — Deut. 25 : 5—10. 

2. The Hebrews, under certain restrictions, were 
allowed to make concubines, or wives for a limited 
time, of women taken in w r ar. — Deut. 21: 10—19. 

3. A Hebrew who already had a wife was al¬ 
lowed to take another also,' provided he still con¬ 
tinued hh intercourse with the first as her hus¬ 
band, and treated her kindly and affectionately. — 
Exodus 21 : 9—11. 

4. By the Mosaic law, the nearest relative of a 
murdered Hebrew coaid pursue and slay the mur¬ 
derer, unless he could escape to the city of refuge ; 
and the same permission was given in case of 
accidental homicide.—Num. 35 : 9—39. 

5. The Israelites were commanded to extermi 
nate the Canaanites, men, w r omen and children. - 
Deut. 9 : 12 ; 20 : 1G—IS. 

Any one, or all, of the above practices, can be 
justified by the Mosaic law, as well as the practice 
of slave-holding. 

Each of these laws, although in its time it was 
an ameliorating law, designed to take the place of 
some barbarous abuse, and to be a connecting link 
by which some higher state of society might be 
introduced, belongs confessedly to tBat system 
which St. Paul says made nothing perfect. 
They are a part of the commandment which he 
says was annulled for the weakness and unprofit¬ 
ableness thereof, and which, in the time which he 
wrote, was waxing old, and ready to vanish away. 
And Christ himself says, with regard to certain 
permissions of this system, that they were given on 
account of the “ hardness of their hearts,” — be¬ 
cause the attempt to enforce a more stringent sys¬ 
tem at that time, owing to human depravity, 
would have only produced greater abuses. 

The following view of the Hebrew laws 
of slavery is compiled from Barnes’ w T ork 
on slavery, and from Professor Stowe’s 
manuscript lectures. 
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The legislation commenced by making the 
great and common source of slavery — kid¬ 
napping — a capital crime. 

The enactment is as follows: “ He that 
stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be 
found in his hand, he shall surely be put to 
death.”—Exodus 21: 16. 

The sources from which slaves were to 
be obtained were thus reduced to two : first, 
the voluntary sale of an individual by him¬ 
self, which certainly does not come under 
the designation of involuntary servitude; 
second, the appropriation of captives taken 
in war, and the buying from the heathen. 

With regard to the servitude of the 
Hebrew by a voluntary sale of himself, such 
servitude, by the statute-law of the land, 
came to an end once in seven years ; so that 
the worst that could be made of it was that 
it was a voluntary contract to labor for a 
certain time. 

With regard to the servants bought of the 
heathen, or of foreigners in the land, there 
was a statute by which their servitude was 
annulled once in fifty years. 

It has been supposed, from a disconnected 
view of one particular passage in the Mosaic 
code, that God directly countenanced the 
treating of a slave, who was a stranger and 
foreigner, with more rigor and severity than 
a Hebrew slave. That this was not the 
case will appear from the following enact¬ 
ments, which have express reference to 
strangers: 

The stranger that dwelleth with you shall be 
unto you as one born among you, and thou shalt 
love him as thyself. — Lev. 19 : 34. 

Thou shalt neither vex a stranger nor oppress 
him ; for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. 

— Exodus 22: 21. 

Thou shalt not oppress a stranger, for ye know 
the heart of a stranger. — Exodus 23 : 9. 

The Lord your God regardeth not persons. lie 
doth execute the judgment of the fatherless and 
the widow, and loveth the stranger in giving him 
food and raiment; love ye therefore the stranger. 

— Deut. 10 : 17—19. 

Judge righteously between every man and his 
brother, and the stranger that is with him. — 
Deut. 1 : 16. 

Cursed be he that perverteth the judgment of the 
stranger. — Deut. 27 : 19. 

Instead of making slavery an oppressive 
institution with regard to the stranger, it was 
made by God a system within which heathen 
were adopted into the Jewish state, educated 
and instructed in the worship of the true 
God, and in due time emancipated. 

In the first place, they were protected by 
law from personal violence. The loss of an 
eye or a tooth, through the violence of*his 
master, took the slave out of that master’s 
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power entirely, and gave him his liberty- 
Then, further than tins, if a master’s con¬ 
duct towards a slave was such as to induce 
him to run away, it was enjoined that no¬ 
body should assist in retakipg him, and that 
he should dwell wherever he chose in the 
land, without molestation. Third, the law 
secured to the slave a very considerable por¬ 
tion of time, which was to be at his own 
disposal. Every seventh year was to be at 
his own disposal.— Lev. 25 : 4—6. Every 
seventh day was, of course, secured to him. 
— Ex. 20 : 10. 

The servant had the privilege of attend¬ 
ing the three great national festivals, when 
all the males of the nation were required 
to appear before God in Jerusalem. — Ex. 
34: 23. 

Each of these festivals, it is computed, 
took up about three weeks. 

The slave also was to be a guest in the 
family festivals. In Deut. 12: 12, it is 
said, “Ye shall rejoice before the Lord 
your God, ye, and your sons, and your 
daughters, and your men-servants, and your 
maid-servants, and the Levite that is within 
your gates.” 

Dr. Barnes estimates that the whole 
amount of time which a servant could have 
to himself would amount to about twenty- 
three years out of fifty, or nearly one-half 
his time. 

Again, the servant was placed on an ex¬ 
act equality with his master in all that con¬ 
cerned his religious relations. 

Now, if we recollect that in the time of 
Moses the God and the king of the nation 
were one and the same person, and that the 
civil and religious relation were one and the 
same, it will appear that the slave and his 
master stood on an equality in their civil 
relation with regard to the state. 

Thus, in Deuteronomy 29, is described a 
solemn national convocation, which took 
place before the death of Moses, when the 
whole nation were called upon, after a 
solemn review of their national history, to 
renew their constitutional oath of allegiance 
to their supreme Magistrate and Lord. 

On this occasion, Moses addressed them 
thus : — “Ye stand this day, all of you, 
before the Lord your God; your captains of 
your tribes, your elders, and your officers, 
with all the men of Israel, your little ones, 
your wives, and thy stranger that is in thy 
camp ifrom the hewer of thy wood unto the 
drawer of thy water ; that thou shouldest 
enter into covenant with the Lord thy God, 
and into his oath, which the Lord thy God 
maketh with thee this day.” 
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How different is this from the cool and 
explicit declaration of South Carolina with 
regard to the position of the American 
slave :— 11 A slave is not generally regarded 
as legally capable of being 
2 Slavery, 1 ^ within the peace of the state. 

243 - He is not a citizen, and is not in 
that character entitled to her protection.” 

In all the religious services, which, as we 
have seen by the constitution of the nation, 
w T ere civil services, the slave and the master 
mingled on terms of strict equality. There 
was none of the distinction which appertains 
to a distinct class or caste. “ There was 
no special service appointed for them at 
unusual seasons. There were no particular, 
seats assigned to them, to keep up the idea 
that they were a degraded class. There 
was no withholding from them the instruc¬ 
tion which the word of God gave about the 
equal rights of mankind.” 

Fifthly. It was always contemplated that 
the slave would, as a matter of course, 
choose the Jewish religion, and the service 
of God, and enter willingly into all the ob¬ 
ligations and services of the Jewish polity. 

Mr. Barnes cites the words of Maimoni- 
des, to show how this was commonly un¬ 
derstood by the Hebrews.— Inquiry into 
the Scriptural Views of Slavery. By Al¬ 
bert Barnes, p. 132. 

Whether a servant be born in the power of 
an Israelite, or whether he be purchased from the 
heathen, the master is to bring them both into the 
covenant. 

But he that is in the house is entered on the 
eighth dav; and he that is bought with money, 
on the day on which his master receives him, un¬ 
less the slave be unwilling. For, if the master 
receive a grown slave, and he be unwilling , his 
master is to bear with him, to seek to win him 
over by instruction, and by love and kindness, for 
one year. After which, should he refuse so long, 
it is forbidden to keep him longer than a year. 
And the master must send him baek to the strang¬ 
ers from whenee he eame. For the God of Jacob 
will not accept any other than the worship of a 
willing heart. — Maimon. Hilcoth Miloth, chap, 
i., sec. 8. 

A sixth fundamental arrangement with 
regard to the Hebrew slave was that he 
could never be sold. Concerning this Mr. 
Barnes remarks : 

A man, in certain circumstances, might he 
bought by a Hebrew ; but when once bought, that 
was an end of the matter. There is not the 
slightest evidence that any Hebrew ever sold 
a slave; and any provision contemplating that 
was unknown to the constitution of the Common¬ 
wealth. It is said of Abraham that he had “ ser¬ 
vants bought with money but there is no record 
of his having ever sold one, nor is there any ac¬ 
count of its ever haying been done by Isaac or 


Jacob. The only instance of a sale of this kind 
among the patriarchs is that act of the brothers of 
Joseph, which is held up to so strong reprobation, 
by which they sold him to the Ishmaelites. Per¬ 
mission is given in the law of Moses to buy a 
servant, but none is given to sell him again ; and 
the fact that no such permission is given is full 
proof that it was not contemplated. When he 
entered into that relation, it became certain that 
there could be no change, unless it was voluntary 
on his part (eomp. Ex. 21 : 5, 6), or unless his 
master gave him his freedom, until the not dis¬ 
tant period fixed by law when he could be free. 
There is no arrangement in the law of Moses by 
whieh servants were to be taken in payment of 
their master's debts, by which they were to be 
given as pledges, by which they were to be con¬ 
signed to the keeping of others, or by which they 
were to be given away as presents. There are no 
instances occurring in the Jewish history in whieh 
any of these things were done. This law is posi¬ 
tive in regard to the Hebrew servant, and the 
principle of the law would apply to all others. 
Lev. 25 : 42. —“ They shall not be sold as bond 
men.” In all these respects there was a marked 
difference, and there was doubtless intended to be, 
between the estimate affixed to servants and to 
property. — Inquiry , &e., p. 133—4. 

As to the practical workings of this sys¬ 
tem, as they are developed in the incidents 
of sacred history, they are precisely what 
we should expect from such a system of 
laws. For instance, we find it mentioned 
incidentally in the ninth chapter of the first 
book of Samuel, that when Saul and his ser¬ 
vant came to see Samuel, that Samuel, in 
anticipation of his being crowned king, made 
a great feast for him; and in verse twenty- 
second the history says : “ And Samuel 
took Saul and his servant , and brought 
them into the parlor, and made them sit 
in the chiefest place.” 

We read, also, in 2 Samuel 9: 10, of a 
servant of Saul who had large estates, and 
twenty servants of his own. 

We find, in 1 Chron. 2 : 34, the follow¬ 
ing incident related: “ Now, Sheshan had 

no sons, but daughters. And Sheshan had 
a servant, an Egyptian, whose name was 
Jarha. And Sheshan gave his daughter to 
Jarha, his servant, to wife.” 

Hoes this resemble American slavery ? 

We find, moreover, that this connection 
was not considered at all disgraceful, for the 
son of this very daughter was enrolled 
among the valiant men of David’s army. — 
1 Chron. 2: 41. 

In fine, we are not surprised to discover 
that the institutions of Moses in effect so 
obliterated all the characteristics of slavery, 
that it had ceased to exist among the Jews 
long before the time of Christ. Mr- Barnes 
asks ; 

On what evidence would a man rely to prove 
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that slavery existed at all in the land in^fhe time 
of the later prophets of th£ Maccabees, or when 
the Saviour appeared? > There are abundant 
proofs, as we shall see, that it existed in Greece 
and Rome ; but what is the evidence that it ex¬ 
isted in Judea? So far as I have been able to 
ascertain, there are no declarations that it did to 
be found in the canonical books of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, or in Josephus. There are no allusions 
to laws and customs which imply that it was prev¬ 
alent. There are no coins or medals which sup¬ 
pose it. There are no facts which do not admit 
of an easy explanation on the supposition that 
slavery had ceased. — Inquiry , &c., p. 22i>. 

Two objections have been urged to the 
interpretations which have been given of two 
of the enactments before quoted. 

1. It is said that the enactment, “ Thou 
shalt not return to his master the servant 
that has escaped,” &c., relates only to ser¬ 
vants escaping from heathen masters to the 
Jewish nation. 

The following remarks on this passage 
are from Prof. Stowe’s lectures: 

Deuteronomy 23:15, 16.— These words 
make a statute which, like every other stat¬ 
ute, is to be strictly construed. There is 
nothing in the language to limit its mean¬ 
ing ; there is nothing in the connection in 
which it stands to limit its meaning; nor 
is there anything in the history of the Mo¬ 
saic legislation to limit the application of 
this statute to the case of servants escaping 
from foreign masters. The assumption that 
it is thus limited is wholly gratuitous, and. 
so far as the Bible is concerned, unsustained 
by any evidence whatever. It is said that 
it would be absurd for Moses to enact such 
a law while servitude existed among the 
Hebrews. It would indeed be absurd, were 
it the object of the Mosaic legislation to sus¬ 
tain and perpetuate slavery; but, if it were 
the object'of Moses to limit and to restrain, 
and finally to extinguish slavery, this statute 
was admirably adapted to his purpose. 
That it was the object of Moses to extin¬ 
guish, and not to perpetuate, slavery, is per¬ 
fectly clear from the whole course of his 
legislation on the subject. Every slave 
was to have all the religious privileges 
and instruction to which his master's chil¬ 
dren were entitled. Every seventh year 
released the Hebrew slave, and every fiftieth 
year produced universal emancipation. If 
a master, by an accidental or an angry 
blow, deprived the slave of a tooth, the 
slave, by that act, was forever free. And 
so, by the statute in question, if the slave 
felt himself oppressed, he could make 
his escape, and, though the master was 
not forbidden to retake him if he could, 
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every one w T as forbidden to aid his master in 
doing it. This statute, in fact, made the 
servitude voluntary, and that Avas what 
Moses intended. 

Moses dealt with slavery precisely as he 
dealt with polygamy and with Avar: Avith- 
out directly prohibiting, he so restricted as 
to destroy it; instead of cutting doAvn the 
poison-tree, he girdled it, and left it to die 
of itself. There is a statute in regard to 
military expeditions precisely analogous to 
this celebrated fugitiA r e slave' laAV. Had 
Moses designed to perpetuate a Avarlike 
spirit among the IlebreAvs, the statute Avould 
have been preeminently absurd; but, if it 
Avas his design to crush it, and to render 
foreign A\ r ars almost impossible, the statute 
Avas exactly adapted to his purpose. It 
rendered foreign military service, in effect, 
entirely voluntary, just as the fugitive Iuav 
rendered domestic servitude, in effect, 
voluntary. 

The laAV may be found at length in Deu¬ 
teronomy 20 : 5—10; and let it be care¬ 
fully read and compared Avith the fugitive 
slave Iuav already adverted to. Just Avlien 
the men are draAvn up ready for the expe¬ 
dition,—just at the moment Avhen eA T en the 
hearts of brave men are apt to fail them,— 
the officers are commanded to address the 
soldiers thus : 

“ What man of you is there that hath Built a 
new house, and hath not dedicated it ? Let him 
go and return to his house, lest he die in the bat¬ 
tle, and another man dedicate it. 

“ And Avhat man is he that hath planted a vine¬ 
yard and hath not yet eaten of it ? Let him also 
go and return to his house, lest he die in the bat¬ 
tle, and another man eat of it. 

“ And Avhat man is there that hath betrothed a 
Avife, and hath not taken her ? Let him go and 
return unto his house, lest he die in the battle, 
and another man take her.” 

And the officers shall speak further unto the 
people, and they shall say, “ What man is there 
that is fearful and faint-hearted? Let him go 
and return unto his house, lest his brethren’s 
heart faint, as v'ell as his heart.” 

Now, consider that the IlebreAvs were ex- 
elusNely an agricultural people, that warlike 
parties necessarily consist mainly of young 
men, and that by this statute every man 
Avho had built a house Avhich he had not 
yet lived in, and every man Avho had plant¬ 
ed a vineyard from which he had not yet 
gathered fruit, and every man who had en¬ 
gaged a Avife Avhom he had not yet married, 
and every one who felt timid and faint¬ 
hearted, Avas permitted and commanded to 
go home,— hoAV many Avould there probably 
be left ? Especially Avhen the officers, in- 
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stead of exciting their military ardor by 
visions of glory and- of splendor, were com¬ 
manded to repeat it over and over again 
that they would probably die in the battle 
and never get home, and hold this idea up 
before them as if it were the only idea suit¬ 
able for their purpose, how excessively ab¬ 
surd is the whole statute considered as a 
military law,—just as absurd as the Mosaic 
fugitive law, understood in its widest appli¬ 
cation, is, considered as a slave law! 

It is clearly the object of this military 
law to put an end to military expeditions ; 
for, with this law in force, such expeditions 
must always be entirely volunteer expedi¬ 
tions. Just as clearly was it the object of 
the fugitive slave law to put an end to com¬ 
pulsory servitude; for, with that law in 
force, the servitude must, in effect, he, to a 
great extent, voluntary,— and that is just 
what the legislator intended. There is no 
possibility of limiting the law, on account 
of its absurdity, when understood in its 
widest sense, except by proving that the 
Mosaic legislation was designed to perpetu¬ 
ate and not to limit slavery ; and this cer¬ 
tainly cannot be proved, for it is directly 
contrary to the plain matter of fact. 

I repeat it, then, again: there is nothing 
in the language of this statute, there is 
nothing in the connection in which it stands, 
there is nothing in the history of the Mo¬ 
saic legislation on this subject, to limit the 
application of the law to the case of ser¬ 
vants escaping from foreign masters; but 
every consideration, from every legitimate 
source, leads us to a conclusion directly the 
opposite. Such a limitation is the arbitrary, 
unsupported stet voluntas pro rat lone as¬ 
sumption of the commentator, and nothing 
else. The only shadow of a philological 
argument that I can see, for limiting the 
statute, is found in the use of the words to 
thee , in the fifteenth verse. It may be said 
that the pronoun thee is used in a national 
and not individual sense, implying an es¬ 
cape from some other nation to the He¬ 
brews. But, examine the statute imme¬ 
diately preceding this, and observe the use 
of the pronoun thee in the thirteenth verse. 
Most obviously, the pronouns in these 
statutes are used with reference to' the indi¬ 
viduals addressed, and not in a collective 
or national sense exclusively ; very rarely, 
if ever, can this sense be given to them 
in the way claimed by the argument re¬ 
ferred to. 

2. It is said that the proclamation, “ Thou 
shalt proclaim liberty through the land to 


all the inhabitants thereof,” related only ta 
Hebrew slaves. This assumption is based 
entirely on the supposition that the slave 
was not considered, in Hebrew law, as a 
person, as an inhabitant of the land, and a 
member of the state; but we have just 
proved that in the most solemn transaction 
of the state the hewer of wood and drawer 
of water is expressly designated as being 
just as much an actor and participator as 
his master; and it would be absurd to sup¬ 
pose that, in a statute addressed to all the 
inhabitants of the land, he is not included 
as an inhabitant. 

Barnes enforces this idea by some pages 
of quotations from Jewish writers, which 
will fully satisfy any one who reads his 
work. 

Prom a review, then, of all that relates 
to the Hebrew slave-law, it will appear that 
it was a very well-considered and wisely- 
adapted system of education and gradual 
emancipation. No rational man can doubt 
that if the same laws were enacted and the 
same practices prevailed with regard to 
slavery in the United States, that the system 
of American slavery might be considered, to 
all intents and purposes, practically at an 
end. If there is any doubt of this fact, and 
it is still thought that the permission of 
slavery among the Hebrews justifies Ameri¬ 
can slavery, in all fairness the experiment 
of making the two systems alike ought to 
be tried, and we should then see what would 
be the result. 


CHAPTER XV. 

SLAVERY IS DESPOTISM. 

It is always important, in discussing a 
thing, to keep before our minds exactly what 
it is. 

The only means of understanding pre¬ 
cisely what a civil institution is are an 
examination of the laws which regulate it. 
In different ages and nations, very different 
things have been called by the name of 
slavery. Patriarchal servitude was one 
thing, Hebrew servitude was another, Greek 
and Roman servitude still a third; and these 
institutions differed very much from each 
other. What, then, is American slavery, 
as we have seen it exhibited by law, and by 
the decisions of courts I 

Let us begin by stating what it is not. 

1. It is not apprenticeship. 

2. It is not guardianship. 
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3. It is in no sense a system for the 
education of a weaker race by a stronger. 

4. The happiness of the governed is in no 
sense its object. 

5. The temporal improvement or the eter¬ 
nal well-being of the governed is in no sense 
its object. 

The object of it has been distinctly stated 
in one sentence, by Judge Ruffin,—“The 
end is the profit of the master, his security, 
and the public safety.” 

Slavery, then, is absolute despotism, of 
the most unmitigated form. 

It would, however, be doing injustice to 
the absolutism of any civilized country to 
liken American slavery to it. The absolute 
governments of Europe none of them pre¬ 
tend to be founded on a property right of 
the governor to the persons and entire capa¬ 
bilities of the governed. 

This is a form of despotism which exists 
only in some of the most savage countries 
of the world; as, for example, in Dahomey. 

The European absolutism or despotism, 
now, does, to some extent, recognize the 
happiness and welfare of the governed as 
the foundation of government; and the ruler 
is considered as invested with power for the 
benefit of the people ; and his right to rule 
is supposed to be in somewhat predicated 
upon the idea that he better understands how 
to promote the good of the people than they 
themselves do. No government in the civ¬ 
ilized world now presents the pure despotic 
idea, as it existed in the old days of the 
Persian and Assyrian rule. 

The arguments which defend slavery 
must be substantially the same as those 
■which defend despotism of any other kind; 
and the objections which are to be urged 
against it are precisely those which can be 
urged against despotism of any other kind. 
The customs and practices to which it gives 
rise are precisely those to which despotisms 
in all ages have given rise. 

Is the slave suspected of a crime 1 Ilis 
master has the power to examine him by 
torture (see State v. Castleman). Ilis mas¬ 
ter has, in fact, in most cases, the power of 
life and death, owing to the exclusion of the 
slave’s evidence. He has the power of ban¬ 
ishing the slave, at any time, and without 
giving an account to anybody, to an exile 
as dreadful as that of Siberia, and to labors 
as severe as those of the galleys. He has 
also unlimited power over the character of 
his slave. He can accuse him of any crime, 
yet withhold from him all right of trial or 
investigation, and sell him into captivity, 
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with his name blackened by an unexamined 
imputation. 

These are all abuses for which despotic 
governments are blamed. They are powers 
which good men who are despotic rulers are 
beginning to disuse; but, under the flag of 
every slave-holding state, and under the flag 
of the whole United States in the District 
of Columbia, they are committed indiscrim¬ 
inately to men of any character. 

But the w r orst kind of despotism has been 
said to be that which extends alike over the 
body and over the soul; which can bind the 
liberty of the conscience, and deprive a man 
of all right of choice in respect to the man¬ 
ner in which he shall learn the will of God, 
and worship Him. In other days, kings on 
their thrones, and cottagers by their fire¬ 
sides, alike trembled before a despotism 
which declared itself able to bind and to 
loose, to open and to shut the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Yet this power to control the conscience, 
to control the religious privileges, and all 
the opportunities which man has of acquaint¬ 
anceship with his Maker, and of learning to 
do his will, is, under the flag of every slave 
state, and under the flag of the United 
States, placed in the hands of any men, of 
any character, who can afford to pay for it. 

It is a most awful and most solemn truth 
that the greatest republic in the world does 
sustain under her national flag the worst 
system of despotism which can. possibly 
exist. 

With regard to one point to which we 
have adverted,— the power of the master to 
deprive the slave of a legal trial while accus¬ 
ing him of crime,—a very striking instance 
has occurred in the District of Columbia, 
within a year or two. The particulars of 
the case, as stated, at the time, in several 
papers, were briefly these: A gentleman in 
Washington, our national capital,—'an elder 
in the Presbyterian church,— held a female 
slave, who had, for some years, supported a 
good character in a Baptist church of that 
city. He accused her of an attempt to poi¬ 
son his family, and immediately placed her 
in the hands of a slave-dealer, who took her 
over and imprisoned her in the slave-pen at 
Alexandria, to await the departure of a 
coffle. The poor girl had a mother, who 
felt as any mother would naturally feel. 

When apprized of the situation of her 
daughter, she flew to the pen, and, with 
tears, besought an interview with her only 
child; but she was cruelly repulsed, and told 
to be gone ! She then tried to see the elder, 
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but failed. She had the promise of money 
sufficient to purchase her daughter, but the 
owner would listen to no terms of compro¬ 
mise. 

In her distress, the mother repaired to a 
lawyer in the city, and begged him to give 
form to her petition in writing. Slie stated 
to him what she wished to have said, and he 
arranged it for her in such a form as she’ 
herself might have presented it in. had not 
the benefits of education been denied her. 
The following is the letter : 

Washington, July 25, 1851. 

Mr. -. 

Sir : I address you as a rich Christian freeman 
and father, while I am myself but a poor slave- 
mother ! I come to plead with you for an only child 
whom 1 love, who is a professor of the Christian 
religion with yourself, and a member of a Chris¬ 
tian church ; and who, by your act of ownership, 
now pines in her imprisonment in a loathsome 
man-warehouse, where she is held for sale ! I 
come to plead with you for the exercise of that 
blessed law, “ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 

With great labor, I have found friends who are 
willing to aid me in the purehase of my child, to 
save us from a cruel separation. You, as vl father, 
can judge of my feelings when l was told that 
you had decreed her banishment to distant as well 
as to hopeless bondage ! 

For nearly six years my child has done for you 
the hard labor of a slave ; from the age of sixteen 
to twenty-two, she has done the hard work of your 
chamber, kitehen, cellar, and stables. By night 
and by day, your will and your commands- have 
been her highest la w ; and all this has been unre¬ 
quited tail, [fin all this time her scanty allow¬ 
ance of tea and eoflfee has been sweetened, it has 
been at the cost of her slave-mother, and not at 
yours. 

You are an office-bearer in the church, and a 
man of prayer. As such, and as the absolute 
owner of my child, I ask candidly whether she 
has enjoyed such mild and gentle treatment, and 
amiable example, as she ought to have had, to 
encourage her in her monotonous bondage? Has 
she received at your hands, in faithful religions 
instruction in the Word of God, a full and fail- 
compensation for all her toil ? It is not to me alone 
that you must answer these questions. You ac¬ 
knowledge the high authority of Ilis laws who 
preached a deliverance to the captive, and who 
commands you to give toyour servant “ that which 
is just and equal.” OT \ entreat you, withhold 
not, at this trying hour, from my child that which 
will cut off her last hope, and which may endanger 
your own soul ! 

It has been Said that you charge my daughter 
with crime. Can this he really so? Can it be 
that you would set aside the obligations of honor 
and good citizenship, — that you would dare to sell 
the guilty one away for money, rather than bring 
her to trial, which you know she is ready to meet ? 
What would you say, if you were accused of guilt, 
and refused a trial ? Is not her fair name as pre¬ 
cious to her, in the church to which she belongs, 
as yours cau be to you ? 


! Suppose, now, for a moment, that your daugh¬ 
ter, whom you love, instead of mine, was in these 
hot days incarcerated in a negro-pen, subjeet to 
my control, fed on the coarsest food, committed 
to the entire will of a brute, denied the privilege 
commonly allowed even to the murderer — that of 
seeing the face of his friends? 0 ! then, you 
would feel! Feel soon, then, for a poor slave- 
mother and her child, and do for us as you shall 
wish you had done when we shall meet before 
the Great Judge , and when it shall be your great¬ 
est joy to say, “ I did let the oppressed free.” 

Ellen Brown. 

The girl, however, -was sent off to the 
Southern market. 

The writer has received these incidents 
from the gentleman who wrote the letter. 
Whether the course pursued by the master 
was strictly legal is a point upon which we 
are not entirely certain ; that it was a course 
in which the law did not in fact interfere is 
quite plain, and it is also very apparent that 
it was a course against which public senti¬ 
ment did not remonstrate. The man who 
exercised this power was a professedly reli¬ 
gious man, enjoying a position of importance 
in a Christian church; and it does not ap¬ 
pear, from any movements in the Christian 
community about him, that they did not 
consider his course a justifiable one. 

Yet is not this kind of power the very 
one at which we are so shocked when we see 
it exercised by foreign despots'? 

Do wo not read with shuddering that in 
Russia, or in Austria, a man accused of 
crime is seized upon, separated from his 
friends, allowed no opportunities of trial or 
of self-defence, but hurried off to Siberia, or 
some other dreaded exile ? 

Why is despotism any worse in the gov¬ 
ernor of a state than in a private individual ? 

There is a great controversy now going 
on in the world between the despotic and 
the republican principle. All the common 
arguments used in support of slavery are 
arguments that apply with equal strength 
to despotic government, and there are some 
arguments in favor of despotic governments 
that do not apply to individual slavery. 

There are arguments, and quite plausible 
ones, in favor of despotic government. No¬ 
body can deny that it possesses a certain 
kind of efficiency, compactness, and prompt¬ 
ness of movement, which cannot, from the 
nature of things, belong to a republic. Des¬ 
potism has established and sustained much 
more efficient systems of police than ever a 
republic did. The late King of Prussia, by 
the possession of absolute despotic power 
was enabled to carry out a much more effi- 
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cient system of popular education' than we 
ever have succeeded in carrying out in 
America. He districted his kingdom in the 
most thorough manner, and obliged every 
parent, whether he would or not, to have his 
children thoroughly educated. 

If we reply to all this, as we do, that the 
possession of absolute power in a man qual¬ 
ified to use it right is undoubtedly calcu¬ 
lated for the good of the state, but that there 
are so few men that know how to use it, 
that this form of government is not, on the 
wdiole, a safe one, then we have stated an 
argument that goes to overthrow slavery as 
much as it does a despotic government; for 
certainly the chances are much greater of 
finding one man, in the course of fifty years, 
who is capable of wisely using this power, 
than of finding thousands of men every 
day in our streets, who can be trusted with 
such power. It is a painful and most seri¬ 
ous fact, that America trusts to the hands 
of the most brutal men of her country, 
equally with the best, that despotic power 
which she thinks an unsafe thing even in 
the hands of the enlightened, educated and 
cultivated Emperor of the Russias. 

With all our republican prejudices, we 
cannot deny that Nicholas is a man of talent, 
with a mind liberalized by education; we 
have been informed, also, that he is a man 
of serious and religious character; — he cer¬ 
tainly, acting as he does in the eye of all 
the world, must have great restraint upon 
him from public opinion, and a high sense of 
character. But who is the man to whom 
American laws intrust powers more absolute 
than those of Nicholas of Russia, or Ferdi¬ 
nand of Naples ? lie may have been a 
pirate on the high seas ; he may be a drunk¬ 
ard; he may, like Souther, have been con¬ 


victed of a brutality at which humanity turns 
pale ; but, for all that, American slave-law 
will none the less trust him with this irre¬ 
sponsible power,— power over the body, and 
power over the soul. 

On which side, then, stands the American 
nation, in the great controversy which is 
now going on between self-government and 
despotism ? On which side does America 
stand, in the great controversy for liberty of 
conscience ? 

Do foreign governments exclude their 
population from the reading of the Bible ? 

— The slave of America is excluded by the 
most effectual means possible. Do we say, 
u Ah ! but we read the Bible to our slaves, 
and present the gospel orally ?” — This is 
precisely what religious despotism in Italy 
says. Do we say that we have no objection 
to our slaves reading the Bible, if they will 
stop there ; but that with this there will come 
in a flood of general intelligence, which will 
upset the existing state of things ? — This is 
precisely what is said in Italy. 

Do we say we should be willing that the 
slave should read his Bible, but that he, in 
his ignorance, will draw false and erroneous 
conclusions from it, and for that reason we 
prefer to impart its truths to him orally? 

— This, also, is precisely what the religious 
despotism of Europe says. 

Do we say, in our vain-glory, that despotic 
government dreads the coming in of any¬ 
thing calculated to elevate and educate the 
people? — And is there not the same dread 
through all the despotic slave governments 
of Afnerica ? 

On which side, then, does the American 
nation stand, in the great, last QUESTION of 
the age ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

DOES PUBLIC OPINION PROTECT TIIE SLAVE I 

The utter inefficiency of the law to pro¬ 
tect the slave in any respect has been shown. 

But it is claimed that, precisely because 
the law affords the slave no protection, 
therefore public opinion is the more strenu¬ 
ous in his behalf. 

Nothing more frequently strikes the eye, 
in running over judicial proceedings in the 
courts of slave states, than announcements of 
the utter inutilif y of the law to rectify some 
glaring injustice towards this unhappy race, 
coupled with congratulatory remarks on 
that beneficent state of public sentiment 
which is to supply entirely this acknowl¬ 
edged deficiency of the law. 

On this point it may, perhaps, be suffi¬ 
cient to ask the reader, whether North or 
South, to review in his own mind the judi¬ 
cial documents which we have presented, and 
ask himself what inference is to be drawn, 
as to the state of public sentiment, from 
the cases there presented,— from the pleas 
of lawyers, the decisions of judges, the facts 
sworn to by witnesses, and the general style 
and spirit of the whole proceedings. 

In order to appreciate this more fully, let 
us compare a trial in a free state with a 
trial in a slave state. 

In the free State of Massachusetts, a man 
of standing, learning and high connections, 
murdered another man. He did not torture 
him, but with one blow sent him in a 
moment from life. The murderer had every 
advantage of position, of friends; it may be 
said, indeed, that he had the sympathy of 
the whole United States; yet how calmly, 
with what unmoved and awful composure, 
did the judicial examination proceed ! The 
murderer was condemned to die — what a 
sensation shook the country ! Even sover¬ 
eign states assumed the attitude of petition¬ 
ers for him. 

There was a voice of entreaty, from Maine j 


to New Orleans. There were remonstrances, 
and there were threats; but still, with what 
passionless calmness retributive justice held 
on its way! Though the men who were 
her instruments were men of merciful and 
bleeding hearts, yet they bowed in silence 
to her sublime will. In spite of all that 
influence and wealth and power could do, a 
cultivated and intelligent man, from the first 
rank of society, suffered the same penalty 
that would fall on any other man who vio¬ 
lated the sanctity of human life. 

Now, compare this with a trial in a slave 
state. In Virginia, Souther also murdered 
a man ; but he did not murder him by one 
merciful blow, but by twelve hours of torture 
so horrible that few readers could bear even 
the description of it. It was a mode of 
death which, to use the language that Cicero 
in his day applied to crucifixion, “ ought 
to be forever removed from the sight, hear¬ 
ing, and from the very thoughts of man¬ 
kind.” And to this horrible scene two 
white men were witnesses ! 

Observe the mode in which these two 
cases were tried, and the general sensation 
they produced. Hear the lawyers, in this 
case of Souther, coolly debating whether it 
can be considered any crime at all. Hear 
the decision of the inferior court, that it is 
murder in the second degree , and appor¬ 
tioning as its reward five years of imprison¬ 
ment. See the horrible butcher coming up 
to the Superior Court in the attitude of an 
injured man ! See the case recorded as that 
of Souther versus The Commonwealth , 
and let us ask any intelligent man, North 
or South, what sort of public sentiment does 
this show! 

Does it show a belief that the negro is a 
man ? Does it not show decidedly that he is 
not considered as a man ? Consider further 
the horrible principle which, reaffirmed in 
the case, is the law of the land in Virginia. 
It is the policy of the law, in respect to 
the relation of master and slave , and for 
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the sake of securing proper subordination 
on the part of the slave , to protect the 
master from prosecution in all such cases , 
even if the whipping and punishment be 
malicious , cruel and excessive! 

When the most cultivated and intelligent 
men in the state formally, calmly and 
without any apparent perception of saying 
anything inhuman, utter such an astounding 
decision as this, what can be thought of it ? 
If they do not consider this cruel, what is 
cruel ? And, if their feelings are so blunted 
as to see no cruelty in such a decision, what 
hope is there of any protection to the slave? 

This law is a plain and distinct permis¬ 
sion to such wretches as Souther to inflict 
upon the helpless slave any torture they 
may choose, without any accusation or 
mpeachment of crime. It distinctly tells 
Souther, and the white witnesses who saw 
his deed, and every other low, unprincipled 
man in the court, that it is the policy of 
the law to protect him in malicious, cruel 
and excessive punishments. 

What sort of an education is this for the 
intelligent and cultivated men of a state to 
communicate to the lower and less-educated 
class ? Suppose it to be solemnly announced 
in Massachusetts, with respect to free laborers 
or apprentices, that it is the policy of the 
law, for the sake of producing subordination, 
to protect the master in inflicting any pun¬ 
ishment, however cruel, malicious and ex¬ 
cessive, short of death. We cannot imagine 
such a principle declared, without a rebel¬ 
lion and a storm of popular excitement to 
which that of Bunker Hill was calmness 
itself; — but, supposing the State of Massa¬ 
chusetts were so “twice dead and plucked up 
by the roots” as to allow such a decision to 
pass without comment concerning her work¬ 
ing classes,— suppose it did pass, and be¬ 
come an active, operative reality, what kind 
of an educational influence would it exert 
upon the commonwealth? What kind of 
an estimate of the working classes would it 
show in the minds of those who make and 
execute the law ? 

What an immediate development of vil- 
lany and brutality would be brought out 
by such a law, avowedly made to protect 
men in cruelty ! Cannot men be cruel 
enough, without all the majesty of law 
being brought into operation to sanction it, 
and make it reputable ? 

And suppose it -were said, in vindication 
of such a law, “0, of course, no respect¬ 
able, humane man would ever think of taking 
advantage of it.” Should we not think the 
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old State of Massachusetts sunk very low, 
to have on her legal records direct assur¬ 
ances of protection to deeds which no decent 
man would ever do ? 

And, when this shocking permission is 
brought in review at the judgment-seat of 
Christ, and the awful Judge shall say to its 
makers, aiders, and abettors, Where is thy 
brother ? — when all the souls that have 
called from under the altar, “ How long, 0 
Lord, dost thou not judge and avenge our 
blood,” shall rise around the judgment-seat 
as a great cloud of witnesses, and the judg¬ 
ment is set and the books are opened,— what 
answer will be made for such laws and de¬ 
cisions as these ? 

Will they tell the great Judge that it was 
necessary to preserve the slave system,— 
that it could not be preserved without them ? 

Will they dare look upon those eyes, 
which are as a flame of fire, with any such 
avowal ? 

Will lie not answer, as with a voice of 
thunders, “Ye have killed the poor and 
needy, and ye have forgotten that the Lord 
was liis helper ” ? 

The deadly sin of slavery is its denial of 
humanity to man. This has been the sin 
of oppression, in every age. To tread down, 
to vilify and crush, the image of God, in 
the person of the poor and lowly, has been 
the great sin of man since the creation of 
the world. Against this sin all the proph¬ 
ets of ancient times poured forth their 
thunders. A still stronger wdtness w'as 
borne against this sin wdien God, in Jesus 
Christ, took human nature, and made each 
human being a brother of the Lord. But 
the last and most sublime witness shall be 
borne when a Man shall judge the whole 
earth -— a Man who shall acknowdedge for 
His brother the meanest slave, equally with 
the proudest master. 

In most singular and affecting terms it is 
asserted in the Bible that the Father hath 
committed all judgment to the Son, because 
he is tiie Son oe Man. That human 
nature, which, in the person of the poor 
slave, has been despised and rejected, scoffed 
and scorned, scourged and tortured, shall in 
that day be glorified; and it shall appear 
the most fearful of sins to have made 
light of the sacredness of humanity,, as these 
law's and institutions of slavery have done. 
The fact is, that the whole system of slave- 
law, and the whole practice of the slave 
system, and the public sentiment that is 
formed by it, are alike based on the greatest 
of all heresies, a denial of equal human 
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brotherhood. A whole race has been thrown 
out of the range of human existence, their 
immortality disregarded, their dignity as 
children of God scoffed at, their brotherhood 
with Christ treated as a fable, and all the 
law and public sentiment and practice with 
regard to them such as could be justified 
only on supposition that they were a race of 
inferior animals. 

It is because the negro is considered an 
inferior animal , and not worthy of any bet¬ 
ter treatment, that the system which relates 
to him and the treatment which falls to him 
are considered humane. 

Take any class of white men, however 
uneducated, and place them under the same 
system of laws, and make their civil con¬ 
dition in all respects like that of the negro, 
and would it not be considered the most 
outrageous cruelty I 

Suppose the slave-law were enacted with 
regard to all the Irish in our country, and 
they were parcelled off as the property of 
any man who had money enough to buy 
them. Suppose their right to vote, their 
right to bring suit in any case, their right 
to bear testimony in courts of justice, their 
right to contract a legal marriage, their 
right to hold property or to make contracts 
of any sort, were all by one stroke of law 
blotted out. Furthermore, suppose it was 
forbidden to teach them to read and write, 
and that their children to all ages were 
11 doomed to li ve without knowledge. 5 5 Sup¬ 
pose that, in judicial proceedings, it were 
solemnly declared, with regard to them, that 
the mere beating of an Irishman, “ apart 
from any circumstances of cruelty, or any 
attempt to kill,” was no offence against the 
peace of the state. Suppose that it were de¬ 
clared that, for the better preservation of 
subjection among them, the law would pro¬ 
tect the master in any kind of punishment 
inflicted, even if it should appear to be 
malicious, cruel and excessive; and suppose 
that monsters like Souther, in availing them¬ 
selves of this permission, should occasionally 
torture Irishmen to death, but still this cir¬ 
cumstance should not be deemed of sufficient 
importance to call for any restriction on the 
part of the master. Suppose it should be 
coolly said, “ 0 yes, Irishmen are occasion¬ 
ally tortured to death, we know; but it is 
not by any means a general occurrence; in 
fact, no men of position in society would do 
it; and when cases of the kind do occur, they 
are indignantly frowned upon.” 

Suppose it should be stated that the rea¬ 
son that the law restraining the power of 


the master cannot be made any more strin¬ 
gent is, that the general system cannot bo 
maintained without allowing this extent of 
power to the master. 

Suppose that, having got all the Irishmen 
in the country down into this condition, they 
should maintain that such was the public 
sentiment of humanity with regard to them 
as abundantly to supply the want of all 
legal rights, and to make their condition, on 
the whole, happier than if they were- free. 
Should we not say that a public sentiment 
which saw no cruelty in thus depriving a 
whole race of every right dear to manhood 
could see no cruelty in anything, and had 
proved itself wholly unfit to j edge upon the 
subject? What man would not rather see 
his children in the grave than see them 
slaves? What man, who, should he wake 
to-morrow morning in the condition of an 
American slave, would not wish himself in 
the grave? And yet all the defenders'of 
slavery start from the point that this legal 
condition is not of itself a cruelty ! They 
wmuld hold it the last excess of cruelty with 
regard to themselves, or any vdnte man ; 
why do they call it no cruelty at all with 
regard to the negro ? 

The writer in defence of slavery in Fra¬ 
ser's Magazine justifies this depriving of 
a whole class of any legal rights, by urging 
that “the good there is in human nature 
will supply the deficiencies of human legis¬ 
lation.” This remark is one most signifi¬ 
cant, powerful index of the state of public 
sentiment, produced even in a generous 
mind, by the slave system. This writer 
thinks the good there is in human nature 
will supply the absence of all legal rights 
to thousands and millions of human beings. 
He thinks it right to risk their bodies and 
their souls on the good there is in human 
nature; yet this very man would not send 
a fifty-dollar bill through the post-office, in 
an unsealed letter, trusting to “ the good 
there is in human nature.” 

Would this man dare to place his children 
in the position of slaves, and trust them to 
“the good in human nature ” ? 

Would he buy an estate from the most 
honorable man of his acquaintance, and have 
no legal record of the deed, trusting to “the 
good in human nature”? And if “the 
good in human nature” will not suffice for 
him and his children, how will it suffice for 
his brother and his brother’s children? Is 
his happiness of any more importance in 
God’s sight than his brother’s happiness, 
that his must be secured by legal bolts, and 
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bonds, and bars, and his brother’s left to 
“ the good there is in human nature”? 
Never are we so impressed with the utter 
deadness of public sentiment to protect the 
slave, as when we see such opinions as these 
uttered by men of a naturally generous and 
noble character. 

The most striking and the most painful 
examples of the perversion of public senti¬ 
ment, with regard to the negro race, are 
often given in the ^writings of men of hu¬ 
manity, amiableness and piety. 

That devoted laborer for the slave, the 
Rev. Charles C. Jones, thus expresses his 
sense of the importance of one African 
soul: 

Were it now revealed to us that the most ex¬ 
tensive system of ‘instruction which we could 
devise, requiring a vast amount of labor and pro¬ 
tracted through ages, would result in the tender 
mercy of our God in the salvation of the soul of 
one poor African, we should feel warranted in 
cheerfully entering upon our work, with all its 
costs and sacrifices. 

What a noble, what a sublime spirit, is 
here breathed! Does it not show a mind 
capable of the very highest impulses ? 

And yet, if we look over his whole writings, 
we shall see painfully how the moral sense 
of the finest mind may be perverted by con¬ 
stant familiarity with such a system. 

We find him constructing an appeal to 
masters to have their slaves orally instructed 
in religion. In many passages he speaks 
of oral instruction as confessedly an imper¬ 
fect species of instruction, very nquch in¬ 
ferior to that which results from personal 
reading and examination of the Word of 
God. He says, in one place, that in order 
to do much good it must be begun very 
early in life, and intimates that people in 
advanced years can accpiire very little from 
it; and yet he decidedly expresses his 
opinion that slavery is an institution with 
which no Christian has cause to interfere. 

The slaves, according to his own showing, 
are cut off from the best means for the sal¬ 
vation of their souls, and restricted to one 
of a very inferior nature. They are placed 
under restriction which makes their souls as 
dependent upon others for spiritual food as 
a man without hands is dependent upon 
others for bodily food. He recognizes the 
fact, which, his own experience must show 
him, that the slave is at all times liable to 
pass into the hands of those who will not 
take the trouble thus to feed his soul; nay, 
if we may judge from his urgent appeals to 
masters, he perceives around him many who, 
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having spiritually cut off the slave’s hands, 
refuse to feed him. He sees that, by the 
operation of this law as a matter of fact, 
thousands are placed in situations where the 
perdition of the soul is almost certain, and 
yet he declares that he does not feel called 
upon at all to interfere with their civil con¬ 
dition ! 

But, if the soul of every poor African is 
of that inestimable worth which Mr. Jones 
believes, does it not follow that he ought to 
have the very best means for getting to 
heaven which it is possible to give him ? 
And is not he who can read the Bible for 
himself in a better condition than he who is 
dependent upon the reading of another? If 
it be snid that such teaching cannot be 
afforded, because it makes them unsafe prop¬ 
erty, ought not a clergyman like Mr. Jones 
to meet this objection in his own expressive 
language: 

Were it now revealed to ns that the most ex¬ 
tensive system of instruction which we could 
devise, requiring a vast amount of labor and pro¬ 
tracted through ages, would result in the tender 
mercy of our God in the salvation of the soul of 
one poor African, we should feel warranted in 
cheerfully entering upon our work, with all its 
costs and sacrifices. 

Should not a clergyman, like Mr. Jones, 
tell masters that they should risk the loss 
of all things seen and temporal, rather than 
incur the hazard of bringing eternal ruin 
on these souls ? All the arguments which 
Mr. Jones so eloquently used with masters, 
to persuade them to give their slaves oral 
instruction, would apply with double force 
to show their obligation to give the slave 
the power of reading the Bible for himself. 

Again, we come to hear Mr. Jones telling 
masters of the power they have over the 
souls of their servants, and w T e hear him 
say, 

We may, according to the power lodged in our 
hands, forbid religious meetings and religious in¬ 
struction on our own ]dantations ; we may forbid 
our servants going to church at all, or only to such 
churches as we may select for them. We may 
literally shut up the kingdom of heaven against 
men, and suffer not them that are entering to go 
in. 

And, when we hear Mr. Jones say all this, 
and then consider that he must see and 
know this awful power is often lodged in 
the hands of wholly irreligious men, in the 
hands of men of the most profligate charac¬ 
ter, we can account for his thinking such a 
system right only by attributing it to that 
blinding, deadening influence which tho 
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public sentiment of slavery exerts even over 
the best-constituted minds. 

Neither Mr. Jones nor any other Christ¬ 
ian minister would feel it right that the 
eternal happiness of their own children 
should be thus placed in the power of any 
man who should have money to pay for them. 
How, then, can they think it right that this 
power be given in the case of their African 
brother 7 

Does this not show that, even in case of 
the most humane and Christian people, who 
theoretically believe in the equality of all 
souls before God, a constant familiarity with 
slavery works a practical infidelity on this 
point; and that they give their assent to 
laws which practically declare that the sal¬ 
vation of the servants soul is of less con¬ 
sequence than the salvation of the property 
relation 7 

Let us not be thought invidious or un¬ 
charitable in saying, that where slavery ex¬ 
ists there are so many causes necessarily 
uniting to corrupt public sentiment with re¬ 
gard to the slave, that the best-constituted 
minds cannot trust themselves in it. In the 
northern and free states public sentiment 
has been, and is, to this day, fatally infected 
by the influence of a past and the proximity 
of a present system of slavery. Hence 
the injustice with which the negro in many 
of our states is treated. Hence, too, 
those apologies for slavery, and defences 
of it, which issue from Northern presses, 
and even Northern pulpits. If even at the 
North the remains of slavery can produce 
such baleful effects in corrupting public sen¬ 
timent, how much more must this be the 
case where this institution is in full force ! 

The whole American nation is, in some 
sense, under a paralysis of public sentiment 
on this subject. It was said by a heathen 
writer that the gods gave us a fearful power 
when they gave us the faculty of becoming 
accustomed to things. This power has proved 
a fearful one indeed in America. We have 
got used to things which might stir the dead 
in their graves. 

When but a small portion of the things 
daily done in America has been told in Eng¬ 
land, and France, and Italy, and Germany, 
there has been a perfect shriek and outcry 
of horror. America alone remains cool, and 
asks, “ What is the matter 7 ” 

Europe answers back, “Why, we have 
heard that men are sold like cattle in your 
country.” 

“ Of course they are,” says America; 
“ but what then 7 ” 


“We have heard,” says Europe, “that 
millions of men are forbidden to read and 
write in your country.” 

“ We know that,” says America; “but 
what is this outcry about 7 ” 

“We have heard,” says Europe, “that 
Christian girls are sold to shame in your 
markets ! ” 

“ That is n’t quite as it should be,” says 
America; “ but still what is this excitement 
about 7 ” 

“ We hear that three millions of your 
people can have no legal marriage ties,” 
says Europe. 

“ Certainly that is true,” returns Amer¬ 
ica ; “ but you made such an outcry, we 
thought you saw some great cruelty going 
on.” 

“ And you profess to be a free country ! ” 
says indignant Europe. 

11 Certainly we are the freest and most 
enlightened country in the world, — what 
are you talking about? ” says America. 

“ You send your missionaries to Christ¬ 
ianize us,” says Turkey; “and our religion 
has abolished this horrible system.” • 

“ You ! you are all heathen over there, 
— what business have you to talk 7 ” an¬ 
swers America. 

Many people seem really to have thought 
that nothing but horrible exaggerations of 
the system of slavery could have produced 
the sensation which has recently been felt in 
all modern Europe. They do not know 
that the thing they have become accustomed 
to, and handled so freely in every discus¬ 
sion, seems to all other nations the sum and 
essence of villany. Modern Europe, open¬ 
ing her eyes and looking on the legal theory 
of the slave system, on the laws and inter¬ 
pretations of law which define it, says to 
America, in the language of the indignant 
Othello, If thou wilt justify a thing like 
this, 

“ Never pray more ; abandon all remorse ; 

On Horror’s head horrors accumulate ; 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed; 

For nothing, canst thou to damnation add 

Greater than this.” 

There is an awful state of familiarity with 
evil which the apostle calls being “ dead in 
trespasses and sins,” where truth has been 
resisted, and evil perseveringly defended, 
and the convictions of conscience stifled, and 
the voice of God’s Holy Spirit bidden to 
depart. There is an awful paralysis of the 
moral sense, when deeds unholiest and 
crimes most fearful cease any longer to affect 
the nerve. That paralysis, always a fearful 
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indication of the death and dissolution of 
nations, is a doubly dangerous disease in a 
republic, whose only power is in intelligence, 
justice and virtue. 


CHAPTER II. 

PUBLIC OPINION FORMED BY EDUCATION. 

Rev. Charles C. Jones, in his interest¬ 
ing work on the Religious Instruction of 
Negroes, has a passage which so peculiarly 
describes that influence of public opinion 
which we have been endeavoring to illustrate, 
that we shall copy it. 

Habits of feeling and prejudices in relation to 
any subject are wont to take their rise out of our 
education or circumstances. Every man knows 
their influence to be great in shaping opinions 
and conduct, and ofttimes liow unwittingly they 
are formed ; that while we may be unconscious 
of their existence, they may grow with our growth 
and strengthen with our strength. Familiarity 
converts deformity into comeliness. Hence we 
are not always the best judges of our condition. 
Another may remark inconveniences, and, indeed, 
real evils, in it, of which we may be said to have 
been all our lives scarcely conscious. So, also, 
evils which, upon first acquaintance, revolted our 
whole nature, and appeared intolerable, custom 
almost makes us forget even to see. Men passing 
out of one state of society into another encounter 
a thousand things to which they feel that they 
can never be reconciled ; yet, shortly after, their 
sensibilities become dulled, — a change passes 
over them, they scarcely know how. They have 
accommodated themselves to their new circum¬ 
stances and relations,—they are Homans in Rome. 

Let us now inquire what are the educa¬ 
tional influences which bear upon the mind 
educated in constant familiarity with the 
slave system. 

Take any child of ingenuous mind and of 
generous heart, and educate him under the 
influences of slavery, and what are the things 
which go to form his character? An anec¬ 
dote which a lady related to the writer may 
be in point in this place. In giving an ac¬ 
count of some of the things which induced 
her to remove her family from under the 
influence of slavery, she related the follow¬ 
ing incident: Looking out of her nursery 
window one day, she saw her daughter, 
about three years of age, seated in her little 
carriage, with six or eight young negro 
children harnessed into it for horses. Two 
dr three of the older slaves were standing 
around their little mistress, and one of them, 
putting a whip into her hand, said, “ There, 
Misse, whip ’em well; make ’em go,—they ’re 
all your niggers.” 


What a moral and religious lesson was 
this for that young soul! The mother was 
a judicious woman, who never would herself 
have taught such a thing; but the whole 
influence of slave society had burnt it into 
the soul of every negro, and through them it 
was communicated to the child. 

As soon as a child is old enough to read the 
newspapers, he sees in every column such 
notices as the following from a late Rich- 
mo fid Whig, and other papers. 

LARGE SALE OF NEGROES. HORSES, 
MULES, CATTLE, &c. 

The subscriber, under a decree of the Circuit 
Superior Court for Fluvanna County, will proceed 
to sell, by public auction, at the late residence of 
William Galt, deceased, on Tuesday, the 30th 
day of November, and Wednesday, the 1st day 
of December next, beginning at 11 o’clock, the 
negroes, stock, &c., of all kinds, belonging to the 
estate, consisting of 175 negroes, amongst whom are 
some Carpenters and Blacksmiths, —10 horses, 
33 mules, 100 head of cattle, 100 sheep, 200 hogs, 
1500 barrels corn, oats, fodder, &c., the planta¬ 
tion and shop tools of all kinds. 

The Negroes will be sold for cash ; the other 
property on a credit of nine months, the purchaser 
giving bond, with approved security. 

James Galt, Administrator of 

Oct. 19. William Galt, deceased 

From the Nashville Gazette , Nov. 23, 
1852: 

GREAT SALE OF NEGROES, MULES, CAT 
TLE, &c. 

On Tuesday, the 21st day of December next, at 
the Plantation of the late N. A. McNairy, on the 
Franklin Turnpike, on account of Mrs. C. B. 
McNairy, Executrix, we will offer at Public Sale 

FIFTY VALUABLE NEGROES. 

These Negroes are good Plantation Negroes, and 
will be sold in families. Those wishing to pur¬ 
chase will do well to see them before the day of 
sale. 

’ Also, TEN FINE WORK MULES, TWO JACKS AND 

one Jennet, Milch Cows and Calves, Cattle, Stock 
Hogs, 1200 barrels Corn, Oats, Hay, Fodder, &c. 
Tw’O Wagons, One Cart, Farming Utensils, &c. 

From the Newberry Sentinel: 

FOR SALE. 

The subscriber will sell at Auction, on the 15th 
of this month, at the Plantation on w r hich he 
resides, distant eleven miles from the Town of 
Newdberry, and near the Laurens Railroad, 

22'Young and Likely Negroes; 

comprising able-bodied field-hands, good cooks, 
house-servants, and an excellent blacksmith; — 
about 1500 bushels of corn, a quantity of fodder, 
hogs, mules, sheep, neat cattle, household and 
kitchen furniture, and other property. — Terms 
made public on day of Sale. 

M. C. Gary. 

Dec. 1. 

df" Laurensville Herald copy till day of sale. 
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From the South Carolinian , Oct. 21, 
1852: 

ESTATE SALE OF VALUABLE PROP¬ 
ERTY. 

The undersigned, as Administrator of the Estate 
of Col. T. Randell, deceased, will sell, on Mon¬ 
day, the 20th December next, all the personal 
property belonging to said’estate, consisting of 
56 Negroes, Stock, Corn, Fodder, &c. &c. The 
sale will take place at the residence of the de¬ 
ceased, oh Sandy River, 10 miles West of Ches- 
terville. 

Terms of Sale: The negroes on a credit of 12 
months, with interest from day of sale, and two 
good sureties. The other property will be sold 
lor cash. Samuel J. Randell. 

Sept. 2. 

See, also, New Orleans Bee, Oct. 28. 
After advertising the landed estate of Mad¬ 
eline Lanoux, deceased, comes the following 
enumeration of chattels: 

Twelve slaves, men and women ; a small, quite 
new schooner; a ferrying flat-boat; some cows, 
calves, heifers and sheep ; a lot of household fur¬ 
niture ; the contents of a store, consisting of hard¬ 
ware, crockery ware, groceries, dry goods, etc. 

Now, suppose all parents to be as pious 
and benevolent as Mr. Jones,— a thing not 
at all to be hoped for, as things are; — and 
suppose them to try their very best to 
impress on the child a conviction that all 
souls are of equal value \n the sight of God ; 
that the negro soul is as truly beloved of 
Christ, and ransomed with his blood, as the 
master’s; and is there any such thing as 
making him believe or realize it? Will he 
believe that that which he sees, every week, 
advertised with hogs, and horses, and fod¬ 
der, and cotton-seed, and refuse furniture, 
— bedsteads, tables and chairs,— is indeed 
so divine a thing? We will suppose that 
the little child knows some pious slave; 
that he sees him at the communion-table, 
partaking, in a far-off, solitary manner, of 
the sacramental bread and wine. He sees 
his pious father and mother recognize the 
slave as a Christian brother; they tell him 
that he is an “ heir of God, a joint heir with 
Jesus Christ;’ 5 and the next week he sees 
him advertised in the paper, in company with 
a lot of hogs, stock and fodder. Can the 
child possibly believe in what his Christian 
parents have told him, when he sees this? 
We have spoken now of only the common 
advertisements of the paper; but suppose 
the child to live in some districts of the 
country, and advertisements of a still more 
degrading character meet his eye. In the 
State of Alabama, a newspaper devoted to 
politics, literature and education, has a 


standing weekly advertisement of which this 
is a copy: 

NOTICE. 

The undersigned having an excel- 
lent pack of Hounds, for trailing 
and catching runaway slaves, informs the public 
that his prices in future will be as follows for 
such services: 

For each day employed in hunting or 

trailing, -.$2.50 

For catching each slave, - 10.00 

For going over ten miles, and catching 

slaves, - - - - - 20.00 

If sent for, the above prices will be exacted in 
cash. The subscriber resides one mile and a half 
south of Dadeville, Ala. g 

Dadcville, Sept. 1, 1852. 1-tf 

The reader will see, by the printer’s sign 
at the bottom, that it is a season advertise¬ 
ment, and, therefore, would meet the eye 
of the child w r eek after week. The paper 
from which w r e have cut this contains 
among its extracts passages from Dickens’ 
Household Words , from Professor Felton’s 
article in the Christian Examiner on the 
relation of the sexes, and a most beautiful 
and chivalrous appeal from the eloquent 
senator Soule on the legal rights of women. 
Let us now ask, since this paper is devoted 
to education, what sort of an educational 
influence such advertisements have. And, 
of course, such an establishment is not kept 
up without patronage. Where there are 
negro-hunters advertising in a paper, there 
are also negro-hunts, and there are dogs 
being trained to hunt; and all this process 
goes on before the eyes of children ; and 
what sort of an education is it ? 

The writer has received an account of the 
w T ay in which dogs are trained for this busi¬ 
ness. The information lias been communi¬ 
cated to the gentleman who w’rites it by a 
negro man, wdio, having been always accus¬ 
tomed to see it done, described it with as little 
sense of there being anything out of the way 
in it as if the dogs had been trained to catch 
raccoons. It eaine to the writer in a recent 
letter from the South. 

The way to train ’em (says the map) is to 
take these yer pups, — any kind o’ pups will do, — 
fox-hounds, bull-dogs, most any; — but take the 
pups, and keep ’em shut up, and don’t let ’em never 
see a nigger till they get big enough to be larned. 
When the pups gits old enough to be set on to 
things, then make ’em run after a nigger; and 
when they cotches him, give ’em meat. Tell the 
nigger to run as hard as he can, and git up in a 
tree, so as to larn the dogs to tree ’em ; then take 
the shoe of a nigger, and larn ’em to find the nig¬ 
ger it belongs to ; then a rag of his clothes ; and 
so on. Allers be earful to tree the nigger, and 
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teach the dog to wait and bark under the tree 
till you come up and give him his meat. 

See also the following advertisement from 
the Ouachita Register , a newspaper dated 
“Monroe, La., Tuesday evening, June 1, 
1852.” 

NEGRO DOGS. 

The undersigned would respectfully inform the 
citizens of Ouachita and adjacent parishes, that 
he has located about 2£ miles east of John 
White’s, on the road leading from Monroe to Bast¬ 
rop, and that he has a fine pack of Dogs for catch¬ 
ing negroes. Persons wishing negroes caught 
will do well to give him a call. He can always 
be found at his stand when not engaged in hunt¬ 
ing, and even then information of his whereabouts 
can always be had of some one on the premises. 

Terms. — Five dollars per day and found, when 
there is no track pointed out. When the track 
is shown, twenty-five dollars will be charged for 
catching the negro. M c Goff. 

Monroe, Feb. 17, 1852. 15-3m 

Now, do not all the scenes likely to be 
enacted under this head form a fine educa¬ 
tion for the children of a Christian nation? 
and can we wonder if children so formed see 
no cruelty in slavery? Can children real¬ 
ize that creatures w'ho are thus hunted are 
the children of one heavenly Father with 
themselves? 

But suppose the boy grows up to be a 
man, and attends the courts of justice, and 
hears intelligent, learned men declaring 
from the bench that “ the mere beating of a 
slave, unaccompanied by any circumstances 
of cruelty, or an attempt to kill, is no breach 
of' the peace of the state.” Suppose he hears 
it decided in the same place that no insult or 
outrage upon any slave is considered worthy 
of legal redress, unless it impairs his prop¬ 
erty value. Suppose he hears, as he would 
in Virginia, that it is the policy of the law 
to protect the master even in inflicting cruel, 
malicious and excessive punishment upon 
the slave. Suppose a slave is murdered, 
and he hears the lawyers arguing that it 
cannot be considered a murder, because 
the slave, in law, is not considered a human 
being; and then suppose the case is ap¬ 
pealed to a superior court, and he hears 
the judge expending his forces on a long 
and eloquent dissertation to prove that the 
slave is a human being; at least, that he is 
as much so as a lunatic, an idiot, or an 
unborn child, and that, therefore, he can be 
murdered. (See Judge Clark’s speech, on 
p. 75.) Suppose he sees that all the admin¬ 
istration of law with regard to the slave 
proceeds on the idea that he is absolutely 


nothing more than a bale of merchandise. 
Suppose he hears such language as this, 
which occurs in the reasonings of the Braze- 
alle case, and which is a fair sample of the 
manner in which such subjects are ordina¬ 
rily discussed. “The slave has no more 
political capacity, no more right to purchase, 
hold or transfer property, than the mule in 
his plough; he is in himself but a mere 
chattel,— the subject of absolute owner¬ 
ship.” Suppose he sees on the statute- 
book such sentences as these, from the civil 
code of Louisiana: 

Art. 2500. The latent defects of slaves and ani¬ 
mals are divided into two classes,—vices of body 
and vices of character. 

Art. 2501. The vices of body are distinguished 
into absolute and relative. 

Art. 2502. The absolute vices of slaves are lep¬ 
rosy, madness and epilepsy. 

Art. 2503. The absolute vices of horses and 
mules are short wind, glanders, and founder. 

The influence of this language is made all 
the stronger on the young mind from the 
fact that it is not the language of contempt, 
or of passion, but of calm, matter-of-fact, 
legal statement. 

What effect must be produced on the mind 
of the young man w’hen he comes to see 
that, however atrocious and however well- 
proved be the murder of a slave, the mur¬ 
derer uniformly escapes; and that, though 
the cases where the slave has fallen a vic¬ 
tim to passions of the white are so multi¬ 
plied, yet the fact of an execution for such a 
crime is } r et almost unknown in the country? 
Does not all this tend to produce exactly 
that estimate of the value of negro life and 
happiness v T hich Frederic Douglass says was 
expressed by a common proverb among the 
white boys where he was brought up : “It’s 
worth sixpence to kill a nigger, and sixpence 
more to bury him ” ? 

We see the public sentiment w r hich has 
been formed by this kind of education ex¬ 
hibited by the following paragraph from the 
Cambridge Democrat , Md., Oct. 27,1852. 
That paper quotes the following fr» m the 
Woodcille Republican , of Mississippi. It 
seems a Mr. Joshua Johns had killed a 
slave, and had been sentenced therefor to 
the penitentiary for two years The Re¬ 
publican thus laments his hard lot: 

STATE V. JOSHUA JOHXS. 

This cause resulted in the conviction of Johns, 
and his sentence to the penitentiary for two }*ears. 
Although every member of the jury, together with 
the bar. and the public generally, signed a peti¬ 
tion to the governor for young Johns’ pardon, yet 
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there was no fault to find with the verdict of the 
jury. The extreme youth of Johns, and the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the killing occurred, enlisted 
universal sympathy in his favor. There is no 
doubt that the negro had provoked him to the 
deed by the use of insolent language ; but how 
often must it be told that words are no justifica¬ 
tion for blows ? There are many persons — and 
we regret to say it — who think they have the same 
right to shoot a negro, if he insults them, or even 
runs from them, that they have to shoot down a dog; 
but there are laws for the protection of the slave 
as well as the master, and the sooner the error 
above alluded to is removed, the better will it be for 
both parties. 

The unfortunate youth who has now entailed 
upon himself the penalty of the law, we doubt not, 
had no idea that there existed such penalty ; and 
even if he was aware of the fact, the repeated in¬ 
sults and taunts of the negro go far to mitigate 
the crime. Johns was defended by I. D. Gildart, 
Esq., who probably did all that could have been 
effected in his defence. 

The Democrat adds: 

We learn from Mr. Curry, deputy sheriff, of 
Wilkinson County, that Johns has been pardoned 
by the governor. We are gratified to hear it. 

This error above alluded to, of thinking 
it is as innocent to shoot down a negro as a 
dog, is one, we fairly admit, for which young 
Johns ought not to be very severely blamed. 
He has been educated in a system of things 
of which this opinion is the inevitable result; 
and he, individually, is far less guilty for it, 
than are those men who support the sys¬ 
tem of laws, and keep up the educational 
influences, which lead young Southern men 
directly to this conclusion. Johns may be, 
for aught we know, as generous-hearted and 
as just naturally as any young man living; 
but the horrible system under which he has 
been educated has rendered him incapable 
of distinguishing what either generosity or 
justice is, as applied to the negro. 

The public sentiment of the slave states 
is the sentiment of men who have been thus 
educated, and in all that concerns the negro 
it is utterly blunted and paralyzed. What 
would seem to them injustice and horrible 
wrong in the case of white persons, is the 
coolest matter of course in relation to slaves. 

As this educational influence descends 
from generation to generation, the moral 
sense becomes more and more blunted, and 
the power of discriminating right from 
wrong, in what relates to the subject race, 
more and more enfeebled. 

Thus, if we read the writings of distin- 
' guished men who were slave-holders about 
the time of our American Revolution, what 
clear views do we find expressed of the in¬ 
justice of slavery, what strong language of 


reprobation do we find applied to it! Nothing 
more forcible could possibly be said in rela¬ 
tion to its evils than by quoting the language 
of such men as Washington, Jefferson, and 
Patrick Henry. In those days there were 
no men of that high class of mind who 
thought of such a thing as defending slavery 
on principle,; now there are an abundance of 
the most distinguished men, North and 
South, statesmen, civilians, men of letters, 
even clergymen, who in various degrees 
palliate it, apologize for or openly defend 
it. And what is the cause of this, except 
that educational influences have corrupted 
public sentiment, and deprived them of the 
power of just judgment? The public 
opinion even of free America , with regard 
to slavery , is behind that of all other 
civilized nations. 

When the holders of slaves assert that 
they are, as a general thing, humanely 
treated, what do they mean? Not that they 
would consider such treatment humane if 
given to themselves and their children,— no, 
indeed ! — but it is humane for slaves. 

They do, in effect, place the negro below 
the range of humanity, and on a level with 
brutes, and then graduate all their ideas of 
humanity accordingly. 

They w r ould not needlessly kick or abuse 
a dog or a negro. They may pet a dog, 
and they often do a negro. Men have been 
found who fancied having their horses ele¬ 
gantly lodged in marble stables, and to eat 
out of sculptured mangers, but they thought 
them horses still; an«$ with all the indul¬ 
gences with which good-natured masters 
sometimes surround the slave, he is to them 
but a negro still, and not a man. 

In what has been said in this chapter, and 
in what appears incidentally in all the facts 
cited throughout this volume, there is abun¬ 
dant proof that, notwithstanding there be fre¬ 
quent and most noble instances of generosity 
towards the negro, and although the senti¬ 
ment of honorable men and tire voice of 
Christian charity does everywhere protest 
against what it feels to be inhumanity, jet 
the popular sentiment engendered by the 
system must necessarily fall deplorably 
short of giving anything like sufficient pro¬ 
tection to the rights of the slave. It will 
appear in the succeeding chapters, as it must 
already have appeared to reflecting minds, 
that the whole course of educational influence 
upon the mind of the slave-master is such as 
to deaden his mind to those appeals which 
come from the negro as a fellow-man and a 
brother. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SEPARATION OF FAMILIES 

“ What must the difference be,” said Dr. Worthington, 
with startling energy, “ between Isabel and her servants ! 
To her it is loss of position, fortune, the fair hopes of life, 
perhaps even health; for she must inevitably break down 
under the unaccustomed labor and privations she will have 
to undergo. But to them it is merely a change of masters ” ! 

“ Yes, for the neighbors won’t allow any of the families 
to be separated.” 

_ “ Of course not. We read of such things in novels some¬ 
times. But I have yet to see it in real life, except in 
rare cases, or where the slave has been guilty of some mis¬ 
demeanor, or crime, for which, in the North, he would 
have been imprisoned, perhaps for life.”— Cabin and Par¬ 
lor, by J. Thornton Randolph, p. 39. 

********* 

“ But they ’re going to sell us all to Georgia, I say. 
IIow are we to escape that 1 ” 

“ Spec dare some mistake in dat,” replied Uncle Peter, 
stoutly. “ I nebber knew of sich a ting in dese parts, 
’cept where some niggar’d been berry bad.”— Ibid. 

By such graphic touches as the above 
does Mr. Thornton Randolph represent to 
us the patriarchal stability and security of 
the slave population in the Old Dominion. 
Such a thing as a slave being sold out of 
the state has never been heard of by Dr. 
Worthington, except in rare cases for some 
crime; and old Uncle Peter never heard of 
such a thing in his life. 

' Are these representations true ? 

The w'orst abuse of the system of slavery 
is its outrage upon the family; and, as the 
writer views the subject, it is one which is 
more notorious and undeniable than any 
other. 

Yet it is upon thiyooint that the most 
stringent and earnest #nial has been made 
to the representations of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” either indirectly, as by the romance- 
writer above, or more directly in the asser¬ 
tions of newspapers, both at the North and 
at the South. When made at the North, they 
indicate, to say the least, very gfreat igno¬ 
rance of the subject; when made at the 
South, they certainly do very great injustice 
to the general character of the Southerner 
for truth and honesty. All sections of 
country have faults peculiar to themselves. 
The fault of the South, as a general thing, 
has not been cowardly evasion and deception. 
It was with utter surprise that the author 
read the following sentences in an article in 
Fraser's Magazine , professing to come 
from a South Carolinian. 

Mrs. Stowe’s favorite illi istration of the master’s 
power to the injury of the slave is the separation 
of families. We are told of infants of ten months 
old being sold from the arms of their mothers, and 
of men whose habit it is to raise children to sell 
away from their mother as soon as they are old 
enough to be separated. Were our views of this 


feature of slavery derived from Mrs. Stowe’s book, 
we should regard the families of slaves as utterly 
unsettled and vagrant. 

And again: 

We feel confident that, if statistics could be 
had to throw light upon this subject, we should 
find that there is less separation of families among 
the negroes than occurs with almost any other 
class of persons. 

As the author of the article, however, is 
evidently a man of honor, and expresses 
many most noble and praiseworthy senti¬ 
ments, it cannot be supposed that these 
statements were put forth with any view to 
misrepresent or to deceive. They are only 
to be regarded as evidences of the facility 
with which a sanguine mind often overlooks 
the most glaring facts that make against a 
favorite idea or theory, or which are un¬ 
favorable in their bearings on one’s own 
country or family. Thus the citizens of 
some place notoriously unhealthy will come 
to believe, and assert, with the utmost sin¬ 
cerity, that there is actually less sickness 
in their town than any other of its size 
in the known world. Thus parents often 
think their children perfectly immaculate 
in just those particulars in which others 
see them to be most faulty. This solution 
of the phenomena is a natural and amiable 
one, and enables us to retain our respect for 
our Southern brethren. 

There is another circumstance, also, to be 
taken into account, in reading such asser¬ 
tions as these. It is evident, from the 
pamphlet in question, that the writer is one 
of the few who regard the possession of ab¬ 
solute irresponsible power as the highest of 
motives to moderation and temperance in its 
use. Such men are commonly associated 
in friendship and family connection with 
others of similar views, and are very apt to 
fall into the error of judging others by 
themselves, and thinking that a thing may 
do for all the world because it operates well 
in their immediate circle. Also it cannot 
but be a fact that the various circumstances 
which from infancy conspire to degrade and 
depress the negro in the eyes of a Southern- 
born man,— the constant habit of speaking 
of them, and hearing them spoken of, and 
seeing them advertised, as mere articles of 
property, often in connection with horses, 
mules, fodder, swine, &c., as they are almost 
daily in every Southern paper,— must tend, 
even in the best-constituted minds, to pro¬ 
duce a certain obtuseness with regard to the 
interests, sufferings and affections, of such 
as do not particularly belong to himself, 
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■which -will pecularly unfit him for estimating 
their condition. The author has often been 
singularly struck with this fact, in the letters 
of Southern friends; in which, upon one 
page, they will make some assertion regard¬ 
ing the condition of Southern negroes, and 
then go on, and in other connections state 
facts which apparently contradict them all. 
We can all be aware how this familiarity 
would operate with ourselves. Were we 
called upon to state how often our neighbors’ 
cows were separated from their calves, or 
how often their household furniture and 
other effects are scattered and dispersed by 
executor’s sales, we should be inclined to say 
that it was not a misfortune of very common 
occurrence. 

Butletus open two South Carolina papers, 
published in the very state where this gen¬ 
tleman is residing, and read the advertise¬ 
ments for one week. The author has 
slightly abridged them. 


COMMISSIONER’S SALE OF 12 LIKELY 
NEGROES. 

Fairfield District. 

It. W. Murray and wife and! 
others 

v . > In Equity. 

William Wright and wife I 
and others. J 

In pursuance of an Order of the Court of 
Equity made in the above case at July Term, 
1852, I will sell at public outcry, to the highest 
bidder, before the Court House in Winnsboro, on 
the first Monday in January next, 

12 VERY' LIKELY NEGROES, 

belonging to the estate of Micajah Mobley, de¬ 
ceased, late of Fairfield District. 

These Negroes consist chiefly of young boys 
and girls, and are said to be very likely. 

Terms of Sale, &c. 

W. R. Robertson, 

C.E. F.D. 

Commissioner’s Office, > 

Winnsboro, Nov. 30,1852. £ 

Dec. 2 42 x4. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE. 

Will be sold at public outcry, to the highest 
bidder, on Tuesday, the 21st day of December 
next, at the late residence of Mrs. M. P. Rabb, 
deceased, all of the personal estate of said de¬ 
ceased, consisting in part of about 

2,000 Bushels of Corn. 

25,000 pounds of Fodder. 

Wheat — Cotton Seed. 

Horses, Mules, Cattle, Hogs, Sheep. 

There will, in all probability, be sold at the 
same time and place several likely Young Negroes. 

The Terms of Sale will be — all sums under 
Twenty-five Dollars, Cash. All sums of Twenty- 
five Dollars and over, twelve months’ credit, with 
interest from day of Sale, secured by note and 
two approved sureties. William S. Rabb, 
Administrator. 

x2 


COMMISSIONER’S SALE OF LAND AND 
NEGROES. 


Fairfield District. 


James E. Caldwell, 
Admr., with the Will 
annexed, of Jacob Gibson, 

deceased, > 


In Equity. 


Jason D. Gibson 
and others. 

In pursuance of the order of sale made in the 
above case, I will sell at public outcry, to the 
highest bidder, before the Court House in Winns¬ 
boro, on the first Monday in January next, and 
the day following, tu* following real and personal 
estate of Jacob Gibsou, deceased, late of Fair- 
field District, to wit: 

The Plantation on which the testator lived at 
the time of his death, containing 661 Acres, more 
or less, lying on the waters of Wateree Creek, and 
bounded by lands of Samuel Johnston, Theodore 
S. DuBose, Edw r ard P. Mobley, and B. R. Cockrell. 
This plantation will be sold in two separate tracts, 
plats of which will be exhibited on the day of 
sale: 


46 prime likely negroes, 

consisting of Wagoners, Blacksmiths , Cooks, House 
Servants, 4 ' C . W. R. Robertson, 

C.E. F.D. 

Commissioner’s Office, ) 

Winnsboro, 29th Nov. 1852. $ 


ESTATE SALE.—FIFTY PRIME NEGROES. 

BY J. & L. T. LEVIN. 

On the first Monday in January next I will sell, 
before the Court House in Columbia, 50 of as 
Likely Negroes as have ever been exposed to public 
sale, belonging to the estate of A. P. Vinson, de¬ 
ceased. The Negroes have been well cared for, 
and well managed in every respect. Persons wish¬ 
ing to purchase will nd^fct is confidently believed, 
have a better opportunity to supply themselves. 

J. H. Adams, 

Executor. • 

Nov. 18 40 x3 


ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE. 

Will be sold on the 15th December next, at the 
late residence of Samuel Moore, deceased, in York 
District, all the personal property of said deceased, 
consisting of: 

35 likely negroes, 

a quantity of Cotton and Corn, Horses and Mules, 
Farming Tools, Household and Kitchen Furniture, 
with many other articles. 

Samuel E. Moore, 
Administrator. 

Nov. 18 ' 40 x4t. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE. 

Will be sold at public outcry, to the highest 
bidder, on Tuesday, the 14th day of December 
next, at the late residence of Robert W. Durham, 
deceased, in Fairfield District, all of the personal 
estate of said deceased : consisting in part as fol¬ 
lows : 

50 PRIME LIKELY NEGROES. 

About 3,000 Bushels of Corn. 

A large quantity of Fodder. 


Nov. 11. 
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Wheat, Oats, uow Peas, Rye, Cotton Seed, 
Horses, Mules, Cattle, Hogs, Sheep. 

C. H. Durham, 

Nov. 23. _ Administrator. 


SHERIFF’S SALE. 

By virtue of sundry executions to me directed^ 
I will sell at Fairfield Court House, on the first 
Monday, and the day following, in December next, 
within the legal hours of sale, to the highest bid¬ 
der, for cash, the following property. Purchasers 
to pay for titles : 

2 Negroes, levied upon as the property of Allen 
R. Crankfield, at the suit of Alexander Brodie, et al. 

2 Horses and 1 Jennet, levied upon as the prop¬ 
erty of Allen R. Crankfield, at the suit of Alexan¬ 
der Brodie. 

2 Mules, levied upon as the property of Allen 
R. Crankfield, at the suit of Temperance E. Miller 
and J. W. Miller. 

1 pair of Cart Wheels, levied upon as the prop¬ 
erty of Allen R. Crankfield, at the suit of Tem¬ 
perance E. Miller and J. W. Miller. 

1 Chest of Drawers, levied upon as the property 
of Allen R. Crankfield, at the suit of Temperance 
E. Miller and J. W. Miller. 

1 Bedstead, levied upon as the property of Allen 
R. Crankfield, at the suit of Temperance E. Miller 
and J. W. Miller. 

I Negro, levied upon as the property of R. J. 
Gladney, at the suit of James Camak. 

1 Negro, levied upon as the property of Geo. 
McCormick, at the suit of W. M. Phifer. 

1 Riding Saddle, to be sold under an assignment 
of G. W. Boulware to J. B. Mickle, in the case of 
Geo. Murphy, Jr., v. G. W. Boulware. 

R. E. Ellison, 

Sheriffs Office, ) S. F. D. 

Nov. 19 1852. $ 

Nov. 20 37 fxtf 


COMMISSIONER’S SALE. 

John A. Crumpton,' J 

and others, I /„ Equily _ 

Zachariah C. Crumpton. J 

In pursuance of the Decretal order made in this 
case, I will sell at public outcry to the highest 
bidder, before the Court House door in Winnsboro, 
on the first Monday in December next, three 
separate tracts or parcels of land, belonging to 
the estate of Zachariah Crumpton, deceased. 

I will also sell, at the same time and place, five 
or six likely Young Negroes, sold as the property 
of the said Zachariah Crumpton, deceased, by 
virtue of the authority aforesaid. 

The Terms of sale are as follows, &c. &e. 

AY. R. Robetson, 
Commissioner’s Office, ) C. E. F. D. 
Winnsboro, Nov. 8, 1852. f 
Nov 11 30 x3 


ESTATE SALE OF VALUABLE P ROPERTY. 

The undersigned, as Administrator of the Estate 
of Col. T. Randell, deceased, will sell, on Monday 
the 20th December next, all the personal property 
belonging to said estate, consisting of 
56 NEGROES, 

STOCK, CORN, FODDER, ETC. ETC. 

Terms of sale, &c. &c. 

Samuel J. Randell. 

Sep. 2 29 xl6 


The Tri-weekly South Carolinian, pub¬ 
lished at Columbia, S. C., has this motto : 

“ Be just and fear not ; let all the ends thou 
aim’st at be Tur Country’s, thy God’s, and 
Truth’s.” 

In the number elated December 23d, 
1852, is found a u Reply of the Women of 
Virginia to the Women of England.” con¬ 
taining this sentiment: 

Believe us, we deeply, prayerfully, study God's 
holy word; we are fully persuaded that our in¬ 
stitutions are in accordance with it. 

After which, in other columns, come the 
ten advertisements following: 

SHERIFF’S SALES FOR JANUARY 2, 1853. 

By virtue of sundry writs of fieri facias , to me 
directed, will be sold before the Court Douse in 
Columbia, within the legal hours, on the first 
Monday and Tuesday in January next, 

Seventy-four acres of Land, more or less, in 
Richland District, bounded on the north and east 
by Lorick’s, and on the south and west by Thomas 
Trapp. 

Also, Ten Head of Cattle, Twenty-five Head of 
Hogs, and Two Hundred Bushels of Corn, levied 
on as the property of M. A. Wilson, at the suit 
of Samuel Gardner v. M. A. Wilson. 

Seven Negroes, named Grace, Frances, Edmund, 
Charlotte, Emuline, Thomas and Charles, levied 
on as the property of Bartholomew Turnipseed, 
at the suit of A. F. Dubard, J. S. Lever, Bank of 
the State and others, v. B. Turnipseed. 

450 acres of Land, more or less, in Richland 
District, bounded on the north, &c. &c. 


LARGE SALE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY.—ESTATE SALE. 

On Monday, the (7th) seventh day of February 
next, I will sell at Auction, without reserve, at the 
Plantation, near Linden, all the Horses, Mules, 
Wagons, Farming Utensils, Cora, Fodder, &c. 

And on the following Monday (14th), the four¬ 
teenth day of February next, at the Court House, 
at Linden, in Marengo County, Alabama, I will 
sell at public auction, without reserve, to the 
highest bidder, 

110 PRIME AND LIKELY NEGROES, 

belonging to the Estate of the late John Robinson, 
of South Carolina. 

Among the Negroes ar.e four valuable Carpen¬ 
ters , and a very superior Blacksmith. 


NEGROES FOR SALE. 

By permission of Peter Wylie, Esq., Ordinary 
for Chester District, I will sell, at public auction, 
before the Court House, in Chesterville, on the 
first Monday in February next, 

forty likely negroes, 
belonging to the Estate of F. W. Davie. 

W. D. DeSaussure, Executor. 

Dec. 23. 56 ftds. 


ESTATE SALE OF FURNITURE, &c., BY J. 
& L. T. LEVIN. 

Will be sold, at our store, on Thursday, the 6th 
day of January next, all the Household and Iviteh 
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en Furniture, belonging to the Estate of B. L. 
McLaughlin, deceased, consisting in part of 

Hair Seat Chairs, Sofas and Rockers, Piano, 
Mahogany Dining, Tea, and Card Tables; Carpets, 
Rugs, Andirons, Fenders, Shovel and Tongs, Man¬ 
tel Ornaments, Clocks, Side Board, Bureaus, Ma¬ 
hogany Bedsteads, Feather Beds and Mattresses, 
Wash Stands, Curtains, fine Cordial Stand, Glass¬ 
ware, Crockery, and a great variety of articles for 
family use. 

Terms cash. 

ALSO, 

A Negro Man, named Leonard , belonging to 
same. 

Terms, &c. 

ALSO, 

At same time, a quantity of New Brick, belong¬ 
ing to Estate of A. S. Johnstone, deceased. 

Dec. 21. 53 Jtds. 


GREAT SALE OF NEGROES AND THE SA¬ 
LUDA FACTORY, BY J. Sc L. T. LEVIN. 
On Thursday, December 30, at 11 o’clock, will 
be sold at the Court House in Columbia, 

ONE HUNDRED VALUABLE NEGROES: 

It is seldom such an opportunity occurs as now 
offers. Among them are only four beyond 45 
years ol/d, and none above 50. There are twenty- 
five prime young men, between sixteen and thirty ; 
forty of the most likely young women, and as fine 
a set of children as can be shown ! ! 

Terms, &c. Dec. 18, ’52. 


NEGROES AT AUCTION. —BY J. Sc L. T. 

LEVIN. 

Will be sold, on Monday, the 3d January next, 
at the Court House, at 10 o’clock, 

22 likely negroes, the larger number of which 
are young and desirable. Among them are Field 
Hands, Hostlers and Carriage Drivers, House Ser¬ 
vants, &c., and of the following ages : Robinson 
40, Elsey 34, Yanaky 13,Sylla 11, Anikee 8, Rob¬ 
inson 6, Candy 3, Infant 9, Thomas 35, Die 38, 
Amey 18, Eldridge 13, Charles 0, Sarah GO, Baket 
50, Mary 18, Betty 16, Guy 12, Tilla 9, Lydia 24, 
Rachel 4, Scipio 2. 

The above Negroes are sold for the purpose of 
making some other investment of the proceeds; 
the sale will, therefore, be positive. 

Terms. —A credit of one, two, and three years, 
for notes payable at either of the Banks, with two 
or more approved endorsers, with interest from 
date. Purchasers to pay for papers. Dec 8 43 

HSF* Black River Watchman will copy the above, 
and forward bill to the auctioneers for payment. 

Poor little Scip! 


LIKELY AND VALUABLE GIRL, AT PRI¬ 
VATE SALE. 

A likely girl, about seventeen years old 
(raised in the up-country), a good Nurse and 
House Servant, can wash and iron, and do plain 
cooking, and is warranted sound and healthy. 
She may be seen at our office, where she will re¬ 
main until sold. Allen & Phillips, 

Dec. 15, ’49. Auctioneers & Com. Agents. 


PLANTATION AND NEGROES FOR SALE. 

The subscriber, having located in Columbia, 
offers for sale his Plantation in St. Matthew’s 


Parish, six miles from the Railroad, containing 
1,500 acres, now in a high state of cultivation, 
with Dwelling House and all necessary Out-build¬ 
ings. 

ALSO, 

50 Likely Negroes, with provisions, &c. 

The terms will be accommodating. Persons 
tlesirous to purchase can call upon the subscriber 
in Columbia, or on his son at the Plantation. 

Dec. 6 41. T. J. Goodwyn. 


FOR SALE. 

A likely negro boy, about twenty-one years 
old, a good wagoner and field hand. Apply at 
this office. Dec. 20 52. 

Now, it is scarcely possible that a person 
who has been accustomed to see such adver¬ 
tisements from boyhood, and to pass them 
over with as much indifference as we pass 
over advertisements, of sofas and chairs for 
sale, could possibly receive the shock from 
them which one wholly unaccustomed to 
such a mode of considering and disposing of 
human beings would receive. They make 
no impression upon him. Ilis own family 
servants, and those of his friends, are not in 
the market, and he does not realize that any 
are. Under the advertisements, a hundred 
such scenes as those described in “Uncle 
Tom” may have been acting in his very 
vicinity. When Mr. Dickens drew pictures 
of the want and wretchedness of London 
life, perhaps a similar incredulity might 
have been expressed within the silken cur¬ 
tains of many a brilliant parlor. They 
had never seen such things, and they had 
always lived in London. But, for all that, 
the writings of Dickens awoke in noble and 
aristocratic bosoms the sense of a common 
humanity with the lowly, and led them to 
feel how much misery might exist in their 
immediate vicinity, of which they were 
entirely unaware. They have never accused 
him as a libeller of his country, though he 
did make manifest much of the suffering, 
sorrow and abuse, which were in it. The 
author is led earnestly to entreat that the 
writer of this very paper would examine 
the “statistics” of the American internal 
slave-trade; that ho would look over the 
exchange files of some newspaper, and, for 
a month or two, endeavor to keep some 
inventory of the number of human beings, 
with hearts, hopes and affections, like his 
own, who are constantly subjected to all the 
uncertainties and mutations of property rela¬ 
tion. The writer is sure that he could not 
do it long without a generous desire being 
excited in his bosom to become, not an apol¬ 
ogist for, but a reformer of, these institu¬ 
tions of his country. 
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These papers of South Carolina are not 
exceptional ones; they may be matched by 
hundreds of papers from any other state. 

Let the reader now stop one minute, and 
look over again these tw T o weeks’ advertise¬ 
ments. This is not novel-writing — this is 
fact. See these human beings tumbled pro¬ 
miscuously out before the public with 
horses, mules, second-hand buggies, cotton¬ 
seed, bedsteads, &c. &c.; and Christian 
ladies, in the same newspaper, saying that 
they prayerfully study God’s word, and 
believe their institutions have his sanction ! 
Does he suppose that here, in these two 
weeks, there have been no scenes of suffering? 
Imagine the distress of these families — the 
nights of anxiety of these mothers and 
children, wives and husbands, when these 
sales are about to take place ! Imagine the 
scenes of the sales ! A young lady, a friend 
of the writer, who spent a winter in Caro¬ 
lina, described to her the sale of a woman 
and her children. When the little girl, 
seven years of age, was put on the block, 
she fell into spasms with fear and excitement. 
She was taken off—recovered and put 
back — the spasms came back — three times 
the experiment was tried, and at last the 
sale of the child was deferred ! 

See also the following, from Dr. Elwood 
Harvey, editor of a western paper, to the 
Pennsylvania Freeman , Dec. 25, 184G. 

We attended a sale of land and other property, 
near Petersburg, Virginia, and unexpectedly saw 
slaves sold at public auction. The slaves were 
told they would not be sold, and were collected 
in front of the quarters, gazing oh the assembled 
multitude. The land being sold, the auctioneer’s 
loud voice was heard, “ Bring up the niggers /” 
A shade of astonishment and affright passed over 
their faces, as they stared first at each other, and 
then at the crowd of purchasers, whose attention 
was now directed to them. When the horrible 
truth was revealed to their minds that they were 
to be sold, and nearest relations and friends parted 
forever, the effect was indescribably agonizing. 
Women snatched up their babes, and ran scream¬ 
ing into the huts. Children hid behind the huts 
and trees, and the men stood in mute despair. 
The auctioneer stood on the portico of the house, 
and the‘‘men and boys” were ranging in the 
yard for inspection. It was announced that no 
warranty of soundness was given, and purchasers 
must examine for themselves. A few old men 
were sold at prices from .thirteen to twenty-five 
dollars, and it was painful to see old men, bowed 
with years of toil and suffering, stand up to be the 
jest of brutal tyrants, and to hear them tell their 
disease and worthlessness, fearing that they would 
be bought by traders for the southern market. 

A white boy, about fifteen years old, was placed 
on the stand. His hair was brown and straight, 
his skin exactly the same hue as other white per¬ 
sons, and no discernible trace of negro features 
in his countenance. 
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Some vulgar jests were passed on his color, and 
two hundred dollars was bid for him ; but the audi¬ 
ence said “ that it was not enough to begin on for 
such a likely young nigger.” Several remarked 
that they “ would not have him as a gift.” Some 
said a white nigger was more trouble than he was 
worth. One man said it was wrong to sell white 
people. I asked him if it was more wrong than 
to sell black people. He made no reply. Before 
he was sold, his mother rushed from the house 
upon the portico, crying, in frantic grief, “ Sly 
son, 0 ! my boy, they will take away my dear —” 
Here her voice was lost, as she was rudely pushed 
back and the door closed. The sale was not for a 
moment interrupted, and none of the crowd ap¬ 
peared to be in the least affected by the scene. 
The poor boy, afraid to cry before so many stran¬ 
gers, who showed no signs of sympathy or pity, 
trembled, and wiped the tears from his cheeks 
with his sleeves. He was sold for about two 
hundred and fifty dollars. During the sale, the 
quarters resounded with cries and lamentations 
that made my heart ache. A woman was next 
called by name. She gave her infant one wild 
embrace before leaving it with an old woman, and 
hastened mechanically to obey the call ; but 
stopped, threw her arms aloft, screamed and was 
unable to move. 

One. of my companions touched my shoulder 
and said, “ Come, let us leave here ; I can bear no 
more.” We left the ground. The man who 
drove our carriage from Petersburg had two sons 
who. belonged to the estate —small boys. He 
obtained a promise that they should not behold. 
He was asked if they were his only children ; he 
answered, “All that’s left of eight.” Three 
others had bqjm sold to the south, and he would 
never see or hear from them again. 

As Northern people do not see such things, 
they should hear of them often enough to keep 
them awake to the sufferings of the victims of 
their indifference. 

Such are the common incidents, not the 
admitted cruelties , of an institution which 
people have brought themselves to feel is in 
accordance with God’s word ! 

Suppose it be conceded now that “the 
family relation is protected, as far as possi¬ 
ble The question still arises, How far is 
it possible ? Advertisements of sales to the 
number of those we have quoted, more or 
less, appear from week to week in the same 
papers, in the same neighborhood; and pro¬ 
fessional traders make it their business to 
attend them, and buy up victims. Now, if 
the inhabitants of a given neighborhood 
charge themselves with the care to see that 
no families are separated in this whirl of 
auctioneering, one would fancy that they 
could have very little else to do. It is a 
fact, and a most honorable one to our com¬ 
mon human nature, that the distress and 
anguish of these poor, helpless creatures 
does often raise up for them friends among 
the generous-hearted. Southern men often 
go to the extent of their means, and beyond 
their means, to arrest the cruel operations 
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of trade, and relieve cases of individual dis¬ 
tress. There are men at the South who 
could tell, if they would, how, when they 
have spent the last dollar that they thought 
they could afford on one week, they have 
been importuned by precisely such a case 
the next, and been unable to meet it. There 
are masters at the South who could tell, if 
they would, how they have stood and bid 
against a trader, to redeem some poor slave 
of their own, till the bidding was perfectly 
ruinous, and they have been obliged to give 
up by sheer necessity. Good-natured auc¬ 
tioneers know very well how they have often 
been entreated to connive at keeping a poor 
fellow out of the trader’s clutches; and how 
sometimes they succeed, and sometimes they 
do not. 

The very struggle and effort which gen¬ 
erous Southern men make to stop the regu¬ 
lar course of trade only shows them the 
hopelessness of the effort. We fully con¬ 
cede that many of them do as much or more 
than any of us would do under similar cir¬ 
cumstances ; and yet they know that what 
they do amounts, after all, to the merest 
trifle. 

But let us still further reason upon the 
testimony of advertisements. What is to be 
understood by the following, of the Mem¬ 
phis Eagle and Inquirer , Saturday, Nov. 
13, 1852 ? Under the editorial motto, 
“ Liberty and Union, now and forever,” 
come the following illustrations: 


NO. I. 

75 NEGROES. 



I have just received from the East 75 
assorted A No. 1 negroes. Call soon, if 
you want to get the first choice. 

Benj. Little. 


NO. II. 

CASH FOR NEGROES. 

A® I will pay as high cash prices for a few 
likely young negroes as any trader in this 
n city. Also, will receive and sell on commis¬ 
sion at Byrd Hill’s, old stand, on Adams-street, 
Memphis. Benj. Little. 

no. III. 

500 NEGROES WANTED. 

We will pay the highest cash price & 
for all good negroes offered. We in- 
vite all those having negroes for sale .IlkL, 
to call on us at our Mart, opposite the .lower 
steamboat landing. We will also have a large 
lot of Virginia negroes for sale in the Fall. We 
have as safe a jail as any in the country, where 
we can keep negroes safe for those that wish them 
kept. Bolton, Dickins & Co. 


Under the head of advertisements No. 1, 
let us humbly inquire what “ assorted A 
No. 1 Negroes ” means. Is it likely that 


it means negroes sold in families 1 What is 
meant by the invitation, “ Call soon if you 
want to get the first choice ” ? 

So much for Advertisement No. 1. Let 
us now propound a few questions to the 
initiated on No. 2. What does Mr. Benja¬ 
min Little mean by saying that he “ will 
pay as high a cash price for a few likely 
young negroes as any trader in the 
city ” ? Do families commonly consist ex¬ 
clusively of “ likely young negroes ” ? 

On the third advertisement we are also 
desirous of some information. Messrs. 
Bolton, Dickins & Co. state that they 
expect to receive a large lot of Virginia 
negroes in the fall. 

Unfortunate Messrs. Bolton, Dickins & 
Co. ! Do you suppose that Virginia fami¬ 
lies will sell their negroes ? Have you read 
Mr. J. Thornton Bandolph’s last novel, 
and have you not learned that old Virginia 
families never sell to traders ? and, more 
than that, that they always club together 
and buy up the negroes that are for sale in 
their neighborhood, and the traders w T hen 
they appear on the ground are hustled off 
with very little ceremony? One would 
really think that you had got your impres¬ 
sions on the subject from “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” For we are told that all who de¬ 
rive their views of slavery from this bdbk 
“regard the families of slaves as utterly' 
unsettled and vagrant.” * 

But, before we recover from our astonish¬ 
ment on reading this, we take up the 
Natchez (Mississippi) Courier of Nov. 
20th, 1852, and there read: 

NEGROES. 

The undersigned would respectfully state AM 
to the public that he has leased the stand in jgA 
the Forks of the Road, near Natchez, for a 
term of years, and that he intends to keep a large 
lot of NEGROES on hand during the year, lie 
will sell as low or lower than any other trader at 
this place or in New Orleans. 

He has just arrived from Virginia with a very 
likely lot of Field Men and Women ; also, House 
Servants, three Cooks, and a Carpenter. Call and 
see. 

A fine Buggy Horse, a Saddle Horse and a 
Carryall, on hand, and for sale. 

Thos. G. James. 

Natchez , Sept. 28, 1852. 

Where in the world did this lucky Mr. 
Tnos. G. James get this likely Virginia 
“assortment”? Probably in some county 
which Mr. Thornton Bandolph never visited 
And had no families been separated to form 

* Article in Fraser’s Magazine for October, by a South 
Carolinian. 
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the assortment'? We hear of a lot of field 
men and women. Where are their children ? 
We hear of a lot of house-servants,— of 
u three cooks,” and “ one carpenter,” as 
well as a (i fine buggy horse.” Had these 
unfortunate cooks and carpenters no rela¬ 
tions? Did no sad natural tears stream 
down their dark cheeks, when they were 
being “assorted” for the Natchez market? 
Does no mournful heart among them yearn 
to the song of 

“ O, carry me back to old Virginny ” I 

Still further, we see in the same paper the 
following: 

SLAVES! SLAVES! SLAVES! 

Fresh Arrivals Weekly. — Having estab¬ 
lished ourselves at the Forks of the Road, 
near Natchez, for a term of years, we have 
now on hand, and intend to keep throughout the 
entire year, a large and well-selected stock of 
Negroes, consisting of field-hands, house servants, 
mechanics, cooks, seamstresses, washers, ironers, 
etc., which we can and will sell as low or lower 
than any other house here or in New Orleans. 

Persons wishing to purchase would do well to 
call on us before making purchases elsewhere, as 
our regular arrivals will keep us supplied with a 
good and general assortment. Our terms are 
liberal. Give us a call. 

Griffin & Pullam. 

Natchez , Oct. 15, 1852.-Gm. 

Free Trader and Concordia Intelligencer copy 
as above. 

Indeed ! Messrs. Griffin and Pullam, it 
seems, are equally fortunate ! They are 
having fresh supplies weekly, and are going 
to keep a large, well-selected stock con¬ 
stantly on hand, to wit, “ field-hands, house- 
servants, mechanics, cooks, seamstresses, 
washers, ironers, etc.” 

Let us respectfully inquire what is the 
process by which a trader acquires a well- 
selected stock. He goes to Virginia to select. 
He has had orders, say, for one dozen cooks, 
for half a dozen carpenters, for so many 
house-servants, &c. &c. Each one of these 
individuals have their own ties; besides 
being cooks, carpenters and house-servants, 
they are also fathers, mothers, husbands, 
wives; but what of that ? They must be 
selected —it is an assortment that is wanted. 
The gentleman who has ordered a cook does 
not, of course, want her five children ; and 
the planter who has ordered a carpenter does 
not want the cook, his wife. A carpenter 
is an expensive article, at any rate, as they 
cost from a thousand to fifteen hundred dol¬ 
lars ; and a man who has to pay out this 
sum for him cannot always afford himself 
the luxury of indulging bis humanity; and 


as to the children, they must be left in the 
slave-raising state. For, when the ready- 
raised article is imported weekly into 
Natchez or New Orleans, is it likely that 
the inhabitants will encumber themselves 
w T ith the labor of raising children ? No, thoge 
must be division of labor in all well-ordered 
business. The northern slave states raise 
the article, and the southern ones con¬ 
sume it. 

The extracts have been taken from the 
papers of the more southern states. If, now, 
the reader has any curiosity to explore the 
selecting process in the northern states, the 
daily prints will further enlighten him. In 
the Daily Virginian of Nov. 19, 1852, 
Mr. J. B. McLendon thus announces to the 
Old Dominion that he has settled himself 
down to attend to the selecting process: 

NEGROEES WAXTD. 

The subscriber, having located in Lynchburg, is 
giving the highest cash prices for negroes between 
the ages of 10 and 30 years. Those having 
negroes for sale may find it to their interest to 
call on him at the Washington Hotel, Lynchburg, 
or address him by letter. 

All communications will receive prompt atten¬ 
tion. J. B. McLendon. 

doy. 5-dly. 

Mr. McLendon distinctly announces that 
he is not going to take any children under 
ten years of age, nor any grown people over 
thirty. Likely young negroes are what he 
is after: — families, of course, never separ¬ 
ated ! 

Again, in the same paper, Mr. Seth 
Woodroof is desirous of keeping up the 
recollection in the community that he also 
is in the market, as it would appear he has 
been, some time past. He, likewise, wants 
negroes between ten and thirty years of age; 
but his views turn rather on mechanics, 
blacksmiths, and carpenters,— witness his 
hand : 

NEGROES WANTED. 

The subscriber continues in market for Negroes, 
of both sexes, between the ages of 10 and 30 
years, including Mechanics, such as Blacksmiths, 
Carpenters, and will pay the highest market prices 
in cash. His office is a newly erected brick build¬ 
ing on 1st or Lynch street, immediately in rear of 
the Farmers’ Bank, where he is prepared (having 
erected buildings with that view) to board negroes 
sent to Lynchburg for sale or otherwise on as 
moderate terms, and keep them as secure, as if 
they were placed in the jail of the Corporation. 

aug 26. Seth Woodroof. 

There is no manner of doubt that this 
Mr. Seth Woodroof is a gentleman of hu¬ 
manity, and wishes to avoid the separation 
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of families as much as possible. Doubt- 
less he ardently wishes that all his black¬ 
smiths and carpenters would be considerate, 
and never have any children under ten years 
of age; but, if the thoughtless dogs have got 
them, what’s a humane man to do 7 He has 
to fill out Mr. This, That, and the Other’s 
order,— that’s a clear case; and therefore 
John and Sam must take their last look 
at their babies, as Uncle Tom did of his 
when he stood by the rough trundle-bed 
and dropped into it great, useless tears. 

Nay, my friends, don’t curse poor Mr. 
Seth Woodroof, because he does the horrible, 
loathsome work of tearing up the living 
human heart, to make twine and shoe-strings 
for you! It’s disagreeable business enough, 
he will tell you, sometimes; and, if you must 
have him to do it for you, treat him civilly, 
and don’t pretend that you are any better 
than he. 

But the good trade is not confined to the 
Old Dominion, by any means. See the fol¬ 
lowing extract from a Tennessee paper, the 
Nashville Gazette , Nov. 23, 1852, where 
Mr. A. A. McLean, general agent in this 
kind of business, thus makes known his 
wants and intentions: 

WANTED. 

I want to purchase immediately 25 likely 
NEGROES, — male and female,— betweeh the 
ages of 15 and 25 years; for which I will pay 
the highest price in cash. 

A. A. McLean, General Agent, 

nov 9 Cherry Street. 

Mr. McLean, it seems, only wants those 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five. 
This advertisement is twice repeated in the 
same paper, from which fact we may con¬ 
jecture that the gentleman is very much in 
earnest in his wants, and entertains rather! 
confident expectations that somebody will 
be -willing to sell. Further, the same gen¬ 
tleman states another want. 

WANTED. 

I want to purchase, immediately, a Negro man, 
Carpenter, and will give a good price. 

sept 29 A. A. McLean, Gen'l Agent. 

Mr. McLean does not advertise for his 
wife and children, or where this same car¬ 
penter is to be sent,— whether to the New 
Orleans market, or up the Red River, or 
off to some far bayou of the Mississippi, 
never to look upon wife or child again. But, 
again, Mr. McLean in the same paper tells 
us of another want: 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 

A "Wet Nurse. Any price will be given for one 
of good character, constitution, &c. Apply to 

A. A. McLean, Gen'l Agent. 


And what is to be done with the baby of 
this wet nurse 7 Perhaps, at the moment 
that Mr. McLean is advertising for her, she 
is hushing the little thing in her bosom, and 
thinking, as many another mother has done, 
that it is about the brighest, prettiest little 
baby that ever was born; for, singularly 
enoughj even black mothers do fall into this 
delusion sometimes. No matter for all this, 
— she is wanted for a -wet nurse ! Aunt 
Prue can take her baby, and raise it on 
corn-cake, and what not. Off with her to 
Mr. McLean! 

See, also, the following advertisement of 
the good State of Alabama, which shows 
how the trade is thriving there. Mr. S. N. 
Brown, in the Advertiser and Gazette , 
Montgomery, Alabama, holds forth as fol¬ 
lows : 

, NEGROES FOR SALE. 

S. N. Brown takes this method of informing his 
old patrons, and others waiting to purchase Slaves, 
that he has now on hand, of his own selection 
and purchasing, a lot of likely young Negroes , 
consisting of Men, Boys, and Women, Field Hands, 
and superior House Servants, which he offers 
and will sell as low as the times will warrant. 
Office on Market-street, above the Montgomery 
Hall, at Lindsay's Old Stand, where he intends to 
keep slaves for sale on his own account, and not 
on commission,— therefore thinks he can give 
satisfaction to those who patronize him. 

Montgomery , Ala., Sept. 13, 1852. twtf (j) 

Where were these boys and girls of Mr. 
Brown selected , let us ask. How did their 
fathers and mothers feel when they were 
11 selected” ? Emmeline was taken out of 
one family, and George out of another. The 
judicious trader has travelled through wide 
regions of country, leaving in his track 
wailing and anguish. A little incident, 
which has recently been the rounds of the 
papers, may perhaps illustrate some of the 
scenes he has occasioned : 

INCIDENT OF SLAVERY. 

A negro woman belonging to Geo. M. Garrison, 
of Polk Co., killed four of her children, by cutting 
their throats while they were asleep, on Thursday 
night, the 2d inst., and then put an end to her 
own existence by cutting her throat. Her master 
knows of no cause for the horrid act, unless it be 
that she heard him speak of selling her and two 
of her children, and keeping the others. 

The uncertainty of the master in this 
case is edifying. He knows that negroes 
cannot be expected to have the feelings of 
cultivated people; — and yet, here is a case 
where the creature really acts unaccountably, 
and he can’t think of any cause except that 
he was going to sell her from her children. 

But, compose yourself, dear reader; there 
was no great harm done. These were all 
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poor people’s children, and some of them, 
though not all, were black; and that makes 
all the difference in the world, you know ! 

But Mr. Brown is not alone in Montgom¬ 
ery. Mr. J. W. Lindsey wishes to remind 
the people of his depot. 

100 NEGROES FOR SALE, 

At my depot, on Commerce-street, immediately 
between the Exchange Hotel and F. M. Gilmer, 
Jr.’s Warehouse, where I will be receiving, from 
time to time, large lots of Negroes during the sea¬ 
son, and will sell on as accommodating terms as 
any house in this city. I would respectfully 
request my old customers and friends to call and 
oxamine my stock. Jno. W. Lindsey. 

Montgomery, Nov. 2, 1852. 

Mr. Lindsey is going to be receiving, 
from time to time, all the season, and will 
sell as cheap as anybody; so there’s no fear 
of the supply’s falling off. And, lo ! in the 
same paper, Messrs. Sanders & Foster press 
their claims also on the public notice. 

NEGROES FOR SALE. 

The undersigned have bought out the well-known 
establishment of Eckles & Brown, where they have 
now on hand a large lot of likely young Negroes, 
to wit: Men, Women, Boys and Girls, good field- 
hands. Also, several good House Servants and 
Mechanics of all kinds. The subscribers intend 
to keep constantly on hand a large assortment of 
Negroes, comprising every description. Persons 
wishing to purchase will find it much to their 
interest to call and examine previous to buying 
elsewhere. Sanders & Foster. 

April 13. 

Messrs. Sanders & Foster are going to 
have an assortment also. All their negroes 
are to be young and likely; the trashy old 
fathers and mothers are all thrown aside like 
a heap of pig-weed, after one has been weed¬ 
ing a garden. 

Query: Are these Messrs. Sanders & 
Foster, and J. W. Lindsey, and S. N. 
Brown, and McLean, and Woodroof, and 
McLendon, all members of the church, 
in good and regular standing? Does the 
question shock you ? Why so ? Why 
should they not be ? The Rev. Dr. Smylie, 
of Mississippi, in a document endorsed by 
two presbyteries, says distinctly that the 
Bible gives a right to buy and sell slaves.* 
If the Bible guarantees this right, and 
sanctions this trade, why should it shock you 
to see the slave-trader at the communion- 

* “If language can convey a clear and definite mean¬ 
ing at all, I know not how it can more unequivocally or 
more plainly present to the mind any thought or idea 
than the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus clearly or une¬ 
quivocally establishes the fact that slavery or bondage 
was sanctioned by God himself; and that * buying , selling, 
holding and bequeathing * slaves, as property, are regula¬ 
tions which were established by himself.” — Smylie on 
Slavery. 


tom's cabin. 

table ? Do you feel that there is blood on 
his hands,— the blood of human hearts, 
which he has torn asunder ? Do you shud¬ 
der when he touches the communion-bread, 
and when he drinks the cup which li who¬ 
soever drinketh unworthily drinketh damna¬ 
tion to himself” ? But who makes the 
trader ? Do not you ? Do you think that 
the trader’s profession is a healthy one for 
the soul? Do you think the scenes with 
which he must be familiar, and the deeds he 
must do, in order to keep up an assoi'tment 
of negroes for your convenience, are such 
things as Jesus Christ approves? Do you 
think they tend to promote his growth in 
grace, and to secure his soul’s salvation? 
Or is it so important for you to have assorted 
negroes that the traders must not only be 
turned out of good society in this life, but 
run the risk of going to hell forever, for 
your accommodation ? 

But let us search the Southern papers, 
and see if we cannot find some evidence of 
that humanity which avoids the separation 
of families, as far as possible. In the 
Argus , published at Weston, Missouri, 
Nov. 5, 1852, see the following: 

A NEGRO FOR SALE. 

I wish to sell a black girl about 24 years old, a 
good cook and washer, handy with a needle, can 
spin and weave. I wish to sell her in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Camden Point; if not sold there in a 
short time, I will hunt the best market; or I will 
trade her for two small ones, a boy and girl. 

M. Doyal. 

Considerate Mr. Doyal! He is opposed 
to the separation of families, and, therefore, 
wishes to sell this woman in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Camden Point, where her family 
ties are,— perhaps her husband and chil¬ 
dren, her brothers or sisters. He will not 
separate her from her family if it is possi¬ 
ble to avoid it; that is to say, if he can get 
as much for her without; but, if he can’t, 
he will u hunt the best market .” What 
more would you have of Mr. Doyal ? 

How speeds the blessed trade in the State 
of Maryland ? — Let us take the Baltimore 
Sun of Nov. 23, 1852. 

Mr. J. S. Donovan thus advertises the 
Christian public of the accommodations of 
his jail: 

CASH FOR NEGROES. 

The undersigned continues, at his old stand, 
No. 13 Camden St., to pay the highest price for 
Negroes. Persons bringing Negroes by railroad 
or steamboat will find it very convenient to secure 
their Negroes, as my Jail is adjoining the Rail¬ 
road Depot and near the Steamboat Landings. 
Negroes received for safe keeping. 

J. S. Donovan. 
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Messrs. B. M. & W. L. Campbell, in the 
respectable old stand of Slatter, advertise as 
follows: 

SLAVES WANTED. 

We are at all times purchasing Slaves, paying 
the highest cash prices. Persons wishing to sell 
will please call at 242 Pratt St. (Slatter's old 
stand). Communications attended to. 

B. M. & W. L. Campbell. 

In another column, however, Mr. John 
Denning has his season advertisement, in 
terms which border on the*sublime: 

5000 NEGROES WANTED. 

I will pay the highest prices, in cash, for 5000 
Negroes, with good titles, slaves for life or for a 
term of years, in large or small families, or single 
negroes. I will also purchase Negroes restricted 
to remain in the State, that sustain good charac¬ 
ters. Families never separated. Persons having 
Slaves for sale will please call and see me, as I 
am always in the market with the cash. Com¬ 
munications promptly attended to, and liberal 
commissions paid, by John N. Denxing, No. 18 
S. Frederick street, between Baltimore and Second 
streets, Baltimore, Maryland. Trees in front of 
the house. 

Mr. John Denning, also, is a man of hu¬ 
manity. He never separates families. Don’t 
you see it in his advertisement? If a man 
offers him a wife without her husband, Mr. 
John Denning won’t buy her. 0, no ! His 
five thousand are all unbroken families; he 
never takes any other; and he transports 
them whole and entire. This is a comfort 
to reflect upon, certainly. 

See, also, the Democrat , published in 
Cambridge, Maryland, Dec. 8, 1852. A 
gentleman gives this pictorial representation 
of himself, with the proclamation to the 
slave-holders of Dorchester and adjacent 
counties that he is again in the market: 

NEGROES WANTED. 

T wish to inform the slave-holders of 
Dorchester and the adjacent counties that I 
ain again in the Market. Persons having 
negroes that are slaves for life to dispose 
of will find it to their interest to see me before 
they sell, as I am determined to pay the highest 
prices in cash that the Southern market will jus¬ 
tify. I can be found at A. Hall’s Hotel in Easton, 
where I will remain until the first day of July 
next. Communications addressed to me at Easton, 
or information given to Wm. Bell in Cambridge, 
will meet with prompt attention. 

Wm. Darker. 

Mr. Harker is very accommodating. He 
keeps himself informed as to the state of the 
southern market, and will give the very 
highest price that it will justify. Moreover, 
he will be on hand till July, and will answer 
any letters from the adjoining country on 


the subject. On one point he ought to he 
spoken to. He has not advertised that he 
does not separate families. It is a mere 
matter of taste, to be sure; but then some 
well-disposed people like to see it on a 
trader’s card, thinking it has a more credit¬ 
able appearance; and, probably, Mr. Harker, 
if he reflects a little, will put it in next time. 
It takes up very little room, and makes a 
good appearance. 

We are occasionally reminded, by the 
advertisements for runaways, to how small 
an extent it is found possible to avoid the 
separation of families; as in the Richmond 
Whig of Nov. 5, 1852: 

$10 REWARD. 

We are requested by Henry P. Davis to offer a 
reward of $10 for the apprehension of a negro 
man named Henry, who ran away from the said 
Davis’ farm near Petersburg, on Thursday, the 
27 th October. Said slave came from near Lynch¬ 
burg, Va., purchased of - Cock, and has a 

wife in Halifax county, Ya. He has recently 
been employed on the South Side Fiailroad. He 
may be in the neighborhood of his wife. 

Pulliam & Davis, Aucls., Richmond. 

It seems to strike the advertiser as possi¬ 
ble that Henry may be in the neighborhood 
of his wife. We should not at all wonder 
if he were. 

The reader, by this time, is in possession 
of some of those statistics of which the 
South Carolinian speaks, when he says, 

We feel confident, if statistics could be had, to 
throw light upon the subject, we should find that 
there is less separation of families among the 
negroes than occurs with almost any other class 
of persons. 

In order to give some little further idea 
of the extent to which this kind of property 
is continually changing hands, see the fol¬ 
lowing calculation, which has been made 
from sixty-four Southern newspapers, taken 
very much at random. The papers were all 
published in the last two weeks of the month 
of November, 1852. 

The negroes are advertised sometimes by 
name, sometimes in definite numbers, and 
sometimes in “lots,” “assortments,” and 
other indefinite terms. We present the 
result of this estimate, far as it must fall 
from a fair representation of the facts, in a 
tabular form. 

Here is recorded, in only eleven papers , 
the sale of eight hundred forty-nine slaves 
in two weeks in Virginia; the state where 
Mr. J. Thornton Randolph describes such 
an event as a separation of families being a 
thing that “ we read of in novels sometimes.” 
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In South Carolina, where the writer in 
Fraser's Magazine dates from, we have 
during these same two weeks a sale of eight 
hundred and fifty-two recorded by one dozen 
papers. Verily, we must apply to the news¬ 
papers of his state the same language which 
he applies to “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin u Were 
our views of the system of slavery to be 
derived from these papers , we should regard 
the families of slaves as utterly unsettled 
and vagrant.” 

The total, in sixty-four papers , in differ¬ 
ent states, for only two weeks, is four thou¬ 
sand one hundred, besides ninety-two lots , 
as they are called. 

And now, who is he who compares the 
hopeless, returnless separation of the negro 
from his family, to the voluntary separation 
of the freeman, whom necessary business in¬ 
terest takes for a while from the bosom of 
his family? Is not the lot of the slave 
bitter enough, without this last of mockeries 
and worst of insults? Well may they say, 
in their anguish, “ Our soul is exceedingly 
filled with the scorning of them that are at 
ease, and with the contempt of the proud!” 

From the poor negro, exposed to bitterest 
separation, the law jealously takes away the 
power of writing. For him the gulf of sep¬ 
aration yawns black and hopeless, with no 
redeeming signa’ Ignorant of geography, 
he knows not whither he is going, or where 
he is, or how to direct a letter. To all in¬ 
tents and purposes, it is a separation hope¬ 
less as that of death, and as final. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

What is it that constitutes the vital force 
jf the institution of slavery in this country ? 
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Slavery, being an unnatural and unhealth¬ 
ful condition of society, being a most waste¬ 
ful and impoverishing mode of cultivatin 
the soil, would speedily run itself out in 
community, and become so unprofitable as 
to fall into disuse, were it not kept alive by 
some unnatural process. 

What has that process been in America ? 
Why has that healing course of nature which 
cured this awful wound in all the northern 
states stopped short on Mason & Dixon's 
line ? In Delaware, Maryland, Virginia 
and Kentucky, slave labor long ago impov¬ 
erished the soil almost beyond recovery, 
and became entirely unprofitable. In all 
these states it is well known that the ques¬ 
tion of emancipation has been urgently pre¬ 
sented. It has been discussed in legisla¬ 
tures, and Southern men have poured forth 
on the institution of slavery such anathemas 
as only Southern men can pour forth. All 
that has ever been said of it at the North 
has been said in four-fold thunders in these 
Southern discussions. The State of Ken¬ 
tucky once came within one vote, in her 
legislature, of taking measures for gradual 
emancipation. The State of Virginia has 
come almost equally near, and Maryland 
has long been waiting at the door. There 
was a time when no one doubted that all 
these states would soon be free states; and 
what is now the reason that they are not ? 
Why are these discussions now silenced, and 
why does this noble determination now ret¬ 
rograde ? The answer is in a word. It is 
the extension of slave territory, the open¬ 
ing of a great southern slave-market, and 
the organization of a great internal slave- 
trade, that has arrested the progress of 
emancipation. 

While these states were beginning to look 
upon the slave as one who might possibly 
yet become a man, while they meditated 
giving to him and his wife and children the 
inestimable blessings of liberty, this great 
southern slave-mart was opened. It began 
by the addition of Missouri as slave territory, 
and the votes of two Northern men were 
those which decided this great question. 
Then, by the assent and concurrence of 
Northern men, came in all the immense ac¬ 
quisition of slave territory which now opens 
so boundless a market to tempt the avarice 
and cupidity of the northern slave-raising 
states. 

This acquisition of territory has deferred 
perhaps for indefinite ages the emancipation 
of a race. It has condemned to sorrow and 
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heart-brealiing separation, to groans and 
wailings, hundreds of thousands of slave 
families ; it has built, through all the South¬ 
ern States, slave-warehouses, with all their 
ghastly furnishings of gags, and thumb¬ 
screws, and cowhides; it has organized 
unnumbered slave-coffles, clanking their 
chains and filing in mournful march through 
this land of liberty. 

This accession of slave territory hardened 
the heart of the master.. It changed what 
was before, in comparison, a kindly relation, 
into the most horrible and inhuman of trades. 

The planter whose slaves had grown up 
around him, and whom he had learned to 
look upon almost as men and women, saw 
on every sable forehead now nothing but its 
market value. This man was a thousand 
dollars, and this eight hundred. The black 
baby in its mother’s arms was a hundred- 
dollar bill, and nothing more. All those 
nobler traits of mind and heart which should 
have made the slave a brother became only 
so many stamps on his merchandise. Is the 
slave intelligent 7 — Good ! that raises his 
price two hundred dollars. Is he conscien¬ 
tious and faithful 7 -— Good ! stamp it down 
in his certificate; it’s worth two hundred 
dollars more. Is he religious 7 Does that 
Iloly Spirit of God, whose name we men¬ 
tion with reverence and fear, make that 
despised form His temple 7 — Let that also 
be put down in the estimate of his market 
value, and the gift of the Holy Ghost shall be 
sold for money. Is he a minister of God 7 — 
Nevertheless, he has his price in the market. 
From the church and from the communion¬ 
table the Christian brother and sister are 
taken to make up the slave-coflle. And 
woman, with her tenderness, her gentleness, 
her beauty,— woman, to whom mixed blood 
of the black and the white have given graces 
perilous for a slave, — what is her accursed 
lot, in this dreadful commerce 7 — The next 
.few chapters will disclose facts on this subject 
which ought to wring the heart of every 
Christian mother, if, indeed, she be worthy 
of that holiest name. 

But we will not deal in assertions merely. 
We have stated the thing to be proved; let us 
show the facts which prove it. 

The existence of this fearful traffic is 
known to many,— the particulars and 
dreadful extent of it realized but by few. 

Let us enter a little more particularly on 
them. The slave-exporting states are Mary¬ 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Missouri. These are slave¬ 
raising states, and the others are slave-con¬ 


suming states. We have shown, in the pre¬ 
ceding chapters, the kind of advertisements 
which are Usual in those states ; but, as we 
wish to produce on the minds of our readers 
something of the impression which has been 
produced on our own mind by their multi¬ 
plicity and abundance, we shall add a few 
more here. For the State of Virginia, see 
all the following: 

Kanawha Republican , Oct. 20, 1852, 
Charleston, Va. At the head — Liberty, 
with a banner, “ Drapeau sans Tceche .” 

CASH FOR. NEGROES. 

The subscriber wishes to purchase a few young 
NEGROES, from 12 to 25 years of age, for which 
the highest market price will be paid in cash. A 
few lines addressed to him through the Post Office, 
Kanawha 0. H., or a personal application, will 
be promptly attended to. Jas. L. Ficklin. 

Oct. 20, ’53. — 3fc 

Alexandria Gazette , Oct. 28th: 

CASH FOR NEGROES. 

I wish to purchase immediately, for the South, 
any number of NEGROES, from 10 to 30 years of 
age , for which I will pay the very highest cash 
price. All communications promptly attended to. 

Joseph Bruin. 

West End, Alexandria, Va., Oct. 26. — tf 
Lynchbitrg Virginian, Nov. 18 : 

NEGROES “WANTED. 

The subscriber, having located in Lynchburg, is 
giving the highest cash prices for negroes, between 
the ages of 10 and 30 years. Those having negroes 
for sale may find it to their interest to call on him 
at the Washington Hotel, Lynchburg, or address 
him by letter. 

All communications will receive prompt atten¬ 
tion. J. B. McLendon. 

Nov. 5. — dly 

Rockingham Register, Nov. 13 : 

CASH FOR NEGROES. 

I wish to purchase a number of NEGROES of 
both sexes and all ages, for the Southern market, 
for which I will pay the highest cash prices. 
Letters addressed to me at Winchester, Virginia, 
will be promptly attended to. 

II. J. McDaniel, Agent 

Nov. 24,1846. — tf for Wm. Crow. 

Richmond Whig, Nov. 16 : 

PULLIAM &, DAVIS, 

AUCTIONEERS FOR THE SALE OF NEGROES. 

D. M. Pulliam. Hector Davis. 

The subscribers continue to sell Negroes, at 
their office, on Wall-street. From their experi¬ 
ence in the business, they can safely insure the 
highest prices for all negroes intrusted to their 
care. They will make sales of negroes in estates, 
and would say to Commissioners, Executors and 
Administrators, that they will make their sales on 
favorable terms. They are prepared to board and 
lodge negroes comfortably at 25 cents per day. 
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NOTICE. —CASH FOR SLAVES. 

Those who wish to sell slaves in Buckingham 
and the adjacent counties in Virginia, by applica¬ 
tion to Anderson D. Abraham, Sr., or his son, 
Anderson D. Abraham, Jr., they will find sale, at 
the highest cash prices, for one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred slaves. One or the other of the 
above parties will be found, for the next eight 
months, at their residence in the aforesaid county 
and state. Address Anderson D. Abraham, Sr., 
Maysville Post Office, White Oak Grove, Buck¬ 
ingham County, Va. 

Winchester Republican , June 29,1852: 

NEGROES WANTED. 

The subscriber having located himself in Win¬ 
chester, Va., wishes to purchase a large number 
of SLAVES of both sexes, for which he will give 
the highest price in cash. Persons wishing to 
dispose of Slaves will find it to their advantage 
to give him a call before selling. 

All communications addressed to him at the 
Taylor Hotel , Winchester, Va ., will meet with 
prompt attention. Elijah McDowel, 

Agent for B. M. & Wm. L. Campbell, 

Dec. 27,1851. —- ly of Baltimore. 


For Maryland : 

Port Tobacco Times , Oct., ’52 : 

SLAVES WANTED. 

The subscriber is permanently located at Mid- 
dleville, Charles County (immediately on the 
road from Port Tobacco to Allen’s Fresh), where 
he will be pleased to buy any Slaves that are for 
sale. The extreme value will be given at all 
times, and liberal commissions paid for informa¬ 
tion leading to a purchase. Apply personally, or 
by letter addressed to Allen’s Fresh, Charles 
County. John G. Campbell. 

Middleville, April 14, 1852. 

Cambridge ^Md.) Democrat , October 
27, 1852: 

NEGROES WANTED. 

I wish to inform the slave-holders of Dorches¬ 
ter and the adjacent counties that I am again in 
the market. Persons having negroes that are 
slaves for life to dispose of will find it to their in¬ 
terest to see me before they sell, as I am deter¬ 
mined to pay the highest prices in cash that the 
Southern market will justify. I can be found at 
A. Hall’s Hotel, in Easton, where I will remain 
uhtil the first day of July next. Communications 
addressed to me at Easton, or information given 
to Wm. Bell, in Cambridge, will meet with prompt 
attention. 

I will be at John Bradshaw’s Hotel, in Cam¬ 
bridge, every Monday. Wm. Harker. 

Oct. 6, 1852. — 3m 

The Westminster Carroltonian, Oct. 
22, 1852: 

’ % 

25 NEGROES WANTED. 

The undersigned wishes to purchase 25 LIKELY 
YOUNG NEGROES, for which the highest cash 

10 v 


priees will be paid. All communications ad¬ 
dressed to me in Baltimore will be punctually at¬ 
tended to. Lewus Winters. 

Jan. 2. — tf 


For Tennessee the following : 

Nashville True Whig , Oct. 20th, ’52: 

FOR SALE. 

21 likely Negroes, of different ages. 

Oct. 0. A. A. McLean, Gen. Agent. 


WANTED. 

I want to purchase, immediately, a Negro man, 
Carpenter, and will give a good price. 

Oct. 6 . A. A. McLean, Gen. Agent. 

Nashville Gazette , October 22: 

FOR SALE. 

SEVERAL likely girls from 10 to 18 years old, 
a woman 24, a very valuable woman 25 years old, 
with three very likely children. 

Williams & Glover. 

Oct. 16th, 1852. a. b. u. 


WANTED. 

I want to purchase Twenty-five LIKELY 
NEGROES, between the ages of 18 and 25 years, 
male and female, for which I will pay the highest 
price in cash. A. A. McLean. 

Oct. 20. Cherry Street. 

The Memphis Daily Eagle and En¬ 
quirer : 

500 NEGROES WANTED. 

We will pay the highest cash price for all good 
negroes offered. We invite all those having 
negroes for sale to call oy us at our mart, opposite 
the lower steamboat landing. We will also have 
a large lot of Virginia negroes for sale in the Fall. 
We have as safe a jail as any in the country, 
where we can keep negroes safe for those that 
wish them kept. Bolton, Dickins & Co. 

je 13 — d & w 


LAND AND NEGROES FOR SALE. 

A good bargain will be given in about 400 acres 
of Land ; 200 acres are in a fine state of cultiva¬ 
tion, fronting the Railroad about ten miles from 
Memphis. Together with 18 or 20 likely negroes, 
consisting of men, women, boys and girls. Good 
time will be given on a portion of the purchase 
money. J. M. Provine. 

Oct. 17.—lm. 

Clarksville Chronicle , Dec. 3, 1852: 

NEGROES WANTED. 

We wish to hire 25 good Steam Boat hands for 
the New Orleans and Louisville trade. We will 
pay very full prices for the Season, commencing 
about the 15th November. 

McClure & Crozier, Agents 

Sept. 10th, 1852. — lm S. B. Bellpoor. 
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Missouri : 

The Daily St. Louis Times , October 

14, 1852 : 

REUBEN BARTLETT, 

On Chesnut, between Sixth and Seventh streets, 
near the city jail, will pay the highest price in 
ensh for all good negroes offered. There are also 
other buyers to be found in the office very anxious 
to purchase, who will pay the highest prices given 
in cash. 

Negroes boarded at the lowest rates. 

jy 15 — Gm. _ 


NEGROES. 

BLAKELY and McAFEE having dissolved co¬ 
partnership by mutual consent, the subscriber 
will at all times pay the highest cash prices for 
negroes of every description. Will also attend to 
the sale of negroes on commission, having a jail 
and yard fitted up expressly for boarding them. 

IgiT Negroes for sale at all times. 

3 A. B. McAfee, 93 Olive street. 


ONE HUNDRED NEGROES WANTED. 
Having just returned from Kentucky, 1 wish to 
purchase, as soon as possible, one hundred likely 
negroes, consisting of men, women, boys and girls, 
for which I will pay at all times from fifty to one 
hundred dollars on the head more money than any 
•cither trading man in the city of St. Louis, or the 
State of Missouri. I can at all times be found at 
Barnum’s City Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
jel2d&wly. John Mattingly. 

From another St. Louis paper: 

NEGROES WANTED. 

I will pay at all times the highest price in cash 
for all good negroes offered. I am buying for the 
Memphis and Louisiana markets, and can afford 
to pay, and will pay, as high as any trading man 
in this State. All those having negroes to sell 
will do well to give me a call at No. 210, corner 
of Sixth and Wash streets, St Louis, Mo. 

Tnos. Dickins, 

of the firm of Bolton, Dickins & Co. 
ol8 — 6m* 


ONE HUNDRED NEGROES WANTED. 
Having just returned from Kentucky, I wish to 
purchase one hundred likely Negroes, consisting 
of men and women, boys and girls, for which I 
will pay in cash from fifty to one hundred dollars 
more than any other trading man in the city of 
St. Louis or the State of Missouri. I can at all 
times be found at Barnum’s City Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. John Mattingly. 

jel4d&wly 


B. M. LYNCH, 

No. 104 Locust street, St. Louis, Missouri, 

Is prepared to pay the highest prices in cash for 
good and likely negroes, or will furnish boarding 
for others, in comfortable quarters and under se¬ 
cure fastenings. He will also attend to the sale 
; nd purchase of negroes on commission. 

Negroes for sale at all times. &w 
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We ask you, Christian reader, we beg 
you to think, what sort of scenes are going 
on in Virginia under these advertisements ? 
You see that they are carefully w orded so as 
to take only the young people ; and they are 
only a specimen of the standing, season ad¬ 
vertisements w’hich are among the most com¬ 
mon things in the Virginia papers. A suc¬ 
ceeding chapter will open to the reader the 
interior of these slave-prisons, and show him 
something of the daily incidents of this kind 
of trade. Now let us look at the corre¬ 
sponding advertisements in the southern 
states. The collies made up in Virginia 
and other states are thus announced in the 
southern market. 

From the Natchez (Mississippi) Free 
Trader , Nov. 20 : 

NEGROES FOR SALE. 

The undersigned have just arrived, direct from 
Richmond, Va., with a large and likely lot of 
Negroes, consisting of Field Hands, House 
Servants, Seamstresses, Cooks, Washers and 
Ironers, a first-rate brick mason, and other me¬ 
chanics, which they now offer for sale at the Forks 
of the Road, near Natchez (Miss.), on the most 
accommodating terms. 

They will continue to receive fresh supplies 
from Richmond, Ya., during the season, and will 
be able to furnish to any order any description of 
Negroes sold in Richmond. 

Persons wishing to purchase would do well to 
give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 

nov20-6m Matthews, Branton & Co. 


To The Public. 

NEGROES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

Robert S. Adams & Moses J. Wicks have this 
day associated themselves under the name and 
style of Adams & Wicks, for the purpose of buy¬ 
ing and selling Negroes, in the city of Aberdeen, 
and elsewhere. They have an Agent who has 
been purchasing Negroes for them in the Old 
States for the last two months. One of the firm, 
Robert S. Adams, leaves this day for North Caro¬ 
lina and Virginia, and will buy a large number of 
negroes for this market. They will keep at their 
depot in Aberdeen, during the coming fall and 
winter, a large lot of choice Negroes, which they 
will sell low for cash , or for bills on Mobile. 

Robert S. Adams, 
Moses J. Wicks. 

Aberdeen, Miss May 7th, 1852. 


slaves: slaves: slaves: 

Fresh arrivals weekly. — Having established 
ourselves at the Forks of the Road, near Natchez, 
for a term of years, we have now on hand, and in¬ 
tend to keep throughout the entire year, a large 
and well-selected stock of Negroes, consisting of 
field-hands, house servants, mechanics, cooks, 
seamstresses, washers, ironers, etc., which we can 
sell and will® sell as low or lower than any other 
house here or in New Orleans. 

Persous wishing to purchase would do well tu 
call on us before making purchases elsewhere, as 
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our regular arrivals will keep us supplied with a 
good and general assortment. Our terms are lib¬ 
eral. Give us a call. 

Griffin & Pullum. 
Natchez, Oet. 16., 1852. 6m 


X EG ROES FOR SALE. 

I have just returned to my stand, at the Forks 
of the Road, with fifty likely young NEGROES 
for sale. R. H. Elam. 

sept 22 _ 

NOTICE. 

The undersigned would respectfully state to the 
public that he has leased the stand in the Forks 
of the Road, near Natchez, for a term of years, and 
that he intends to keep a large lot of NEGROES on 
hand during the year. He will sell as low, or 
lower, than any other trader at this place or in 
New Orleans. 

lie has just arrived from Virginia, with a very 
likely lot of field men and women and house ser¬ 
vants, three cooks, a earpenter and a fine buggy 
horse,-and a saddle-horse and carryall. Call and 
see. Thos. G. James. 

Daily Orleanian , Oct. 19, 1852: 

XV. F. TAXXEHILL, 

No. 159 Gravier Street. 

SLAVES! SLAVES! SLAVES! 

Constantly on hand, bought and sold on com¬ 
mission, at most reasonable prices. — Field hands, 
cooks, washers and ironers, and general house 
servants. City reference given, if required. 

oet 14 _ , 

DEPOT D’ESCLAVES 

DE LA NOUVELLE-ORLEANS. 

No. 68, rue Baroxne. 

Wm. F. Tannehill & Co. ont constamment en 
mains un assortment eomplet d’ESCLAVES bien 
choisis a vendre. Aussi, vente et achat d’eselaves 
par commission. 

Nous avons aetuellement eu mains un grand 
nombre de negres alouer auxmois, parmi lesquels 
se trouvent des jeunes garcons, domestiques de 
maison, cnisinieres, blanchisseuses et repas- 
seuses, nourices, etc. 

REFERENCES: 

Wright, Williams & Co. Moon, Titus <fc Co. 

Williams, Phillips & Co. S. 0. Nelson & Co. 

Moses Greenwood. E. W.,Diggs. 3ms 

New Orleans Daily Crescent , Oct. 21, 
1852 : 

SLAVES. 

James White, No. 73 Baronne street, New Or¬ 
leans, will give strict attention to receiving, board¬ 
ing and selling SLAVES consigned to him. He 
will also buy and sell on commission. References : 
Messrs. Robson & Allen, McRea, Coffman'& Co., 
Pregram, Bryan & Co. sep 23 


NEGROES WANTED. 

Fifteen or twenty good Negro Men wanted to 
go on a Plantation. The best of wages will be 
given until the first of January, 1853. 

Apply to Thomas G. Mackey & Co., 

5 Canal street, eorner of Magazine, 
eepll up stairs. 
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From another number of the Mississippi 
Free Trader is taken the following: 

NEGROES. 

The undersigned would respectfully state to the 
public that he has a lot of about forty-five now 
on hand, having this day received a lot of twenty- 
five direct from Virginia , two or three good cooks, 
a carriage driver, a good house boy, a fiddler , a 
fine seamstress and a likely lot of field men and 
women; all of whom he will sell at a small profit. 
He wishes to close out and go on to Virginia 
after a lot for thefall trade. Call and see. 

Thomas G. James. 

The slave-raising business of the northern 
states has been variously alluded to and re¬ 
cognized, both in the business statistics of 
the states, and occasionally in the speeches 
of patriotic men, who have justly mourned 
over it as a degradation to their country. In 
1841, the British and Foreigft Anti-Slavery 
Society addressed to the executive com¬ 
mittee of the American Anti-Slavery Society' 
some inquiries on the internal American 
slave-trade. 

A labored investigation was made at that 
time, the results of which were published in 
London; and from that volume are made tin? 
following extracts: 

The Virginia Times (a weekly newspaper, 
published at Wheeling, Virginia) estimates, in 
1836, the number of slaves exported for sale from 
that state alone, during “ the twelve months pre¬ 
ceding,” at forty thousand , the aggregate value 
of whom is computed at twenty-fuur millions of 
dollars. 

Allowing for Virginia one-half of the whole ex 
portation during the period in question, and we 
have the appalling sum total of eighty thousand 
slaves exported in a single year from the breeding 
states. We cannot decide with certainty what 
proportion of the above number was furnished by 
each of the breeding states, but Maryland ranks 
next to Virginia in point of numbers, North Caro¬ 
lina follows Maryland, Kentucky North Carolina, 
then Tennessee and Delaware. 

The Natchez (Mississippi) Courier says “ that 
the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Arkansas, imported two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand slaves from the more northern states in the 
year 1836.” 

This seems absolutely incredible, but it proba¬ 
bly includes all the slaves introduced by the im¬ 
migration of their masters. The following, from 
the Virginia Times , confirms this supposition. 
In the same paragraph which is referred to under 
the second query, it is said : 

“ We have heard intelligent men estimate the 
number of slaves exported from Virginia, within 
the last twelve months, at a hundred and twenty 
thousand, each slave averaging at least six 
hundred dollars, making an aggregate of seventy- 
two million dollars. Of the number of slaves 
exported, not more than one-third have been sold ; 
the others having been carried by their masters, 
who have removed.” 

Assuming one-third to be the proportion of the 
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sold, there are’more than eighty thousand, im¬ 
ported for sale into the four States of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Arkansas. Supposing 
one-half of eighty thousand to be sold into the 
other buying states,—S. Carolina, Georgia, and 
the territory of Florida, — and we are brought to 
the conclusion that more than a hundred and 
twenty thousand slaves were, for some years pre¬ 
vious to the great pecuniary pressure in 1837, ex¬ 
ported from the breeding to the consuming states. 

The Baltimore American gives the following 
from a Mississippi paper of 1837 : 

“ The report made by the committee of the 
citizens of Mobile, appointed at their meeting 
held on the 1st instant, on the subject of the ex¬ 
isting pecuniary pressure, states that so large 
has been the return of slave labor, that purchases 
by Alabama of that species of property from 
other states, since 1833, have amounted to about 
ter. million dollars annually .” 

“ Dealing in slaves,” says the Baltimore*(Mary¬ 
land) Register of 1829, has become a large busi¬ 
ness ; establishments are made in several places 
in Maryland and Virginia, at which they are sold 
like cattle. These places of deposit are strongly 
built, and well supplied with iron thumbscrews 
and gags, and ornamented with cowskins and 
other whips, oftentimes bloody.” 

Professor Dew, now President of the University 
of William and Mary, in Virginia, in his review 
of the debate in the Virginia legislature in 1831— 
2, says (p. 120) : 

“ A full equivalent being left in the place of the 
slave (the purchase-money), this emigration be¬ 
comes an advantage to the state, and does not 
check the black population as much as at first 
view we might imagine ; because it furnishes 
every inducement to the master to attend to the 
negroes, to encourage breeding, and to cause the 
greatest number possible to be raised .” Again : 
“ Virginia is , in fact , a negro-raising state for the 
other stales.” 

Mr. Goode, of Virginia, in his speech before the 
Virginia legislature, in January, 1832, said : 

“ The superior usefulness of the slaves in the 
South will constitute an effectual demand , which 
will remove them from our limits. We shall send 
them from our state, because it will be our interest 
to do so. But gentlemen are alarmed.Zes/ the mar¬ 
kets of other states be closed against the introduction 
of our slaves. Sir, the demand for slave labor 
must increase ,” djrc. 

In the debates of the Virginia Convention, in 
1829, Judge Upshur said : 

u The value of slaves as an article of property 
depends much on the state of the market abroad, 
lu this view, it is the value of land abroad , and not 
of land here, which furnishes the ratio. Nothing 
is more fluctuating than the value of slaves. A 
late law of Louisiana reduced their value twenty- 
five per cent, in two hours after its passage was 
known. If it should be our lot, as I trust it will 
be, to a y*ire the country of Texas, their price will 
rise again.” 

lion. Philip Doddridge, of Virginia, in his 
speech in the Virginia Convention, in 1829 (De¬ 
bates p. 89), said : 

' The acquisition of Texas will greatly enhance 
the value of the property in question (Virginia 
slaves).” 

Rev. Dr. Graham, of Fayetteville, North Caro¬ 
lina, at a Colonization meeting held at that place 
in the fall of 1837, said : 
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“There were nearly seven thousand slaves 
offered in New Orleans market, last winter. From 
Virginia alone six thousand were annually sent to 
the South, and from Virginia and North Carolina 
there had gone to the South, in the last twenty 
years, three hundred thousand slaves.” 

Hon. Ilenry Clay., of Kentucky, in his speech 
before the Colonization Society, in 1829, says : 

“It is believed that nowhere in the farming 
portion of the United States would slave labor be 
generally employed, if the proprietor were not 
tempted to raise slaves by the high price of the 
southern markets, which keeps it up in his own.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce of Octo¬ 
ber 12th, 1835, contains a letter from a Virginian, 
whom the editor calls “ a very good and sensible 
man,” asserting that twenty thousand slaves had 
been driven to the South from Virginia that year, 
but little more than three-fourths of which had 
then elapsed. 

Mr. Gholson, of Virginia, in his speech in the 
legislature of that state, January 18, 1831 (sea 
Richmond Whig), says : 

“ It has always (perhaps erroneously) been 
considered, by steady and old-fashioned people, 
that the owner of land had a reasonable right to 
its annual profits ; the owner of orchards to their 
annual fruits ; the owner of brood mares to their 
product; and the owner of female slaves to their 
increase . We have not the fine-spun intelligence 
nor legal acumen to discover the technical dis¬ 
tinctions drawn by gentlemen (that is, the distinc¬ 
tion between female slaves and brood mares). The 
legal maxim of partus sequitur ventrem is coeval 
with the existence of the right of property itself, 
and is founded in wisdom and justice. It is on the 
justice and inviolability of this maxim that the 
master foregoes the service of the female slave, 
has her nursed and attended during the period of 
her gestation, and raises the helpless infant off¬ 
spring. The value of the property justifies the ex¬ 
pense, and 1 do not hesitate to say that in its in¬ 
crease consists much of our wealth.” 

Can any comment on the state of public 
sentiment produced by slavery equal the 
simple reading of this extract, if we re¬ 
member that it was spoken in the Virginia 
legislature? One would think the cold 
cheek of Washington would redden in its 
grave for shame, that his native state had 
sunk so low. That there were Virginian 
hearts to feel this disgrace is evident from 
the following reply of Mr. Faulkner to Mr. 
Gholson, in the Virginia House of Dele¬ 
gates, 1832. See Richmond Whig: 

“ But he (Mr. Gholson) has labored to show 
that the abolition of slavery would be impolitic, 
because your slaves constitute the entire wealth 
of tho state, all the productive capacity Virginia 
possesses ; and, sir, as things are, I believe he is 
correct. He says that the slaves constitute the 
entire available wealth of Eastern Virginia. Is 
it true that for two hundred years the only, in¬ 
crease in the wealth and resources of Virginia 
has been a remnant of the natural increase of 
this miserable race ? Can it be that on this 
increase she places her sole dependence 1 Until I 
heard these declarations, I had not fully conceived 
the horrible extent of this evil These gen- 
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tlemen state the fact, which the history and 
present aspect of the commonwealth hut too well | 
sustain. What, sir! have you lived for two hun- 1 
dred years without personal effort or productive 
industry, in extravagance and indolence, sustained 
alone by the return from the sales of the in¬ 
crease of slaves, and retaining merely such a 
number as your now impoverished lands can 
sustain as stock ?” 

Mr. Thomas Jefferson Randolph in the Virginia 
legislature used the following language ( Liberty 
Bell , p. 20): 

“ I agree with gentlemen in the necessity of 
arming the state for internal defence. I will unite 
with them in any effort to restore confidence to 
the public mind, and to conduce to the sense of 
the safety of our wives and our children. Yet, 
sir, I must ask upon whom is to fall the burden 
of this defence 1 Not upon the lordly masters of 
their hundred slaves, who will never turn out except 
to retire with their families when danger threatens. 
No, sir; it is to fall upon the less wealthy class of 
our citizens , chiefly upon the non-slaveholder. I 
have known patrols turned out where there was not 
a slave-holder among them; and this is the practice 
of the country. I have slept in times of alarm 
quiet in bed, without having a thought of care, 
while these individuals, owning none of this prop¬ 
erty themselves, were patrolling under a compul¬ 
sory process, for a pittance of seventy-five cents 
per twelve hours, the very curtilage of my house, 
and guarding that property which was alike dan¬ 
gerous to them and myself. After all, this is but 
an expedient. As this population becomes more 
numerous, it becomes less productive. Your 
guard must be increased, until finally its profits 
will not pay for the expense of its subjection. 
Slavery has the effect of lessening the free popu¬ 
lation of a country. 

The gentleman has spoken of the increase of 
the female slaves being a part of the profit. It is 
admitted ; but no great evil can be averted, no 
good attained, without some inconvenience. It 
may be questioned how far it is desirable to foster 
and encourage this branch of profit. It is a prac¬ 
tice, and an increasing practice, in parts of Vir¬ 
ginia, to rear slaves for market. How can an 
honorable mind, a patriot, and a lover of his 
country, bear to see this Ancient Dominion, ren¬ 
dered illustrious by the noble devotion and patri¬ 
otism of her sons in the cause of liberty, con¬ 
verted into one grand menagerie, where men are to 
reared for the market, like oxen for the shambles! 
Is it better, is it not worse, than the slave-trade ;— 
that trade which enlisted the labor* of the good 
and wise of every creed, and every clime, to 
abolish it? The trader receives the slave, a 
stranger in language, aspect and manners, from 
the merchant who has brought him from the in¬ 
terior The ties of father, mother, husband and 
child, have all been rent in twain ; before he re¬ 
ceives him, his soul has become callous. But 
here, sir, individuals whom the master has known 
from infancy, whom he has seen sporting in the 
innocent gambols of childhood, who have been 
accustomed to look to him for protection, he tears 
from the mother’s arms, and sells into a strange 
country, among strange people, subject to cruel 
taskmasters. 

“ He has attempted to justify slavery here be¬ 
cause it exists in Africa, and has stated that it 
exists all o ,r er the world. Upon the same prin¬ 
ciple, he could justify Mahometanism, with its 


plurality of wives, petty wars for plunder, rob¬ 
bery and murder, or any other of the abomina¬ 
tions and enormities of savage tribes. Does slav¬ 
ery exist in any part of civilized Europe ? — No, 
sir, in no part of it.” 

The calculations in the volume from which 
we have been quoting were made in the year 
1841. Since that time, the area of the 
southern slave-market has been doubled, and 
the trade has undergone a proportional 'in¬ 
crease. Southern papers are full of its ad¬ 
vertisements. It is, in fact, the great trade 
of the country. From the single port of 
Baltimore, in the last two years, a thousand 
and thirty-three slaves have been shipped to 
the southern market, as is apparent from 
the following report of the custom-house 
officer: 

ABSTRACT OF THE NUMBER OF VESSELS CLEARED IN 
THE DISTRICT OF BALTIMORE FOR SOUTHERN PORTS, 
HAVING SLAVES ON BOARD, FROM JAN. 1, 1851, TO 
NOVEMBER 20, 1852. 


— • 1 

Denomina’s 

Names of Vessels. 

Where Bound. j 

Nos. 

1351 I 

Jail. 6 

Sloop, 

Georgia, 

Norfolk, Va. 

16 

44 10 

“ 

U 

6 

“ 11 

Bark, 

Elizabeth, 

New Orleans. 

92 

“ 14 

Sloop, 

Georgia, 

Norfolk, Va. 

9 

“ 17 


“ 

“ 

6 

“ 20 

Bark, 

Cora, 

New Orleans. 

14 

Feb. 6 

“ 

E. 11. Chapin, 

“ 

31 

“ 8 

“ 

Sarah Bridge, 

“ 

34 

“ 12 

Sloop, 

Scboouer, 

Georgia, 

Norfolk, Va. 

5 

“ 24 

II. A. Barling, 

New Orleans. 

37 

“ 26 

Stoop, 

Georgia, , 

Norfolk, Va. 

3 

“ 28 

“ 

44 

42 

Mar. 10 

Ship, 

Edward Everett, 

New Orleans. 

20 

“ 21 

Sloop, 

Georgia, 

Norfolk, Va. 

11 

“ 10 

Bark, 

Baltimore, 

Savannah. 

13 

Apr. 1 

Sloop, 

Herald, 

Norfolk, Va. 

7 

u 2 

Brig, 

Waverley, 

New Orleans. 

31 

“ 18 

Sloop, 

Baltimore, 

Arquia Creek, Va. 

4 

“ 23 

Ship, 

Charles, 

New Orleans. 

25 

“ 23 

Sloop, 

Georgia, 

Norfolk, Va. 

5 

May 15 

Herald, 


27 

“ 17 

Schooner, 

Brilliant, 

Charleston. 

1 

June 10 

Sloop, 

Herald, 

Norfolk^ Va. 

3 

“ 16 

“ 

Georgia, 

4 

“ 20 

Schooner, 

Truth, 

Charleston. 

5 

“ 21 

Ship, 

Herman, 

New Orleans. 

10 

July 19 

Schooner, 

Aurora S., 

Charleston. 

1 

Sept. 6 

Bark, 

Kirkwood, 

New Orleans. 

2 

Oct. 4 


Abbott Lord, 

“ 

1 

“ 11 

“ 

Elizabeth, 

“ 

70 

“ 18 

Ship, 

Edward Everett, 

Norfolk, Va. 

12 

Oct. 20 

Sloop, 

Georgia, 

1 

Nov. 13 

Ship, 

Eliza F. Mason, 

New Orleans. 

57 

“ 18 

Bark, 

Mary Broughtons, 

“ 

47 

Dec. 4 

Ship, 

Timalean, 

** 

22 

“ 18 

Schooner, 

11. A. Barling, 


45 

1852. 
Jan. 5 

Bark, 

Southerner, 

44 

52 

Feb. 7 

Ship, 

Nathan Hooper, 

“ 

51 

“ 21 

44 

Dumbarton, 

“ 

22 

Mar. 27 

Sloop, 

Palmetto, 

Charleston. 

36 

“ 4 

Jewess, 

Norfolk, Va. 

34 

Apr. 24 

44 

Palmetto, 

Charleston. 

8 

a 25 

Bark, 

Abbott Lord, 

New Orleans. 

36 

May 15 

Ship, 

Charles, 

“ 

2 

June 12 

Sloop, 

Pampero, 

“ 

4 

July 3 

Palfuetto, 

Charleston. 

1 

“ 6 

“ 

Herald, 

Norfolk, Va. 

7 

“ 6 

“ 

Maryland, 

Arquia Creek, Va. 

4 

Sept. 14 

“ 

North Carolina, 

Norfolk, Va. 

15 

“ 23 

Ship, 

America, 

New Orleans. 

1 

1 Oct. 15 

Brandywine, 

“ 

6 

“ 18 

Sloop, 

Isabel, 

Charleston. 

1 

28 

Schooner, 

.Maryland, 

“ 

12 

1 “ 29 

“ 

11. M. Gambrill, 

Savannah. 

11 

Nov. 1 

Ship, , 

Jane Henderson, 

New Orleans. 

18 

“ 6 

Sloop, 

Palmetto, 

Charleston. 

3 


. 



1033 
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If we look back to tbe advertisements, we 
shall see that the traders take only the 
younger ones, between the ages of ten and 
thirty. But this is only one port, and only 
one mode of exporting; for multitudes of 
them are sent in cofiles over land • d yet 
Mr. J. Thornton Randolph represents the 
negroes of Virginia as living in pastoral 
security, smoking their pipes under their 
own vines and fig-trees, the venerable pa¬ 
triarch of the flock declaring that “ he neb- 
ber hab hear such a ting as a nigger sold to 
Georgia all his life, unless dat nigger did 
so meting very bad.” 

An affecting picture of the consequences 
of this traffic upon both master and slave is 
drawn by the committee of the volume from 
which we have quoted. 

The writer cannot conclude this chapter 
better than by the language which they 
have used. 

This system bears with extreme severity upon 
the slave. It subjects him to a perpetual fear of 
being sold to the “ soul-driver,” which to the 
slave is the realization of all conceivable woes and 
horrors, more dreaded than death. An awful ap¬ 
prehension of this fate haunts the poor sufferer by 
day and by night, from his cradle to his grave. 
Suspense hangs like a thunder-cloud over his head. 
He knows that there is not a passing hour, wheth¬ 
er he wakes or sleeps, which may not be tiie 
last that he shall spend with his wife and chil¬ 
dren. Every day or week some acquaintance is 
snatched from his side, and thus the consciousness 
of his own danger is kept continually awake. 
“ Surely my turn will come next,” is his harrow¬ 
ing conviction ; for he knows that he was reared 
for this, as the ox for the yoke, or the sheep for 
the slaughter. In this aspect, the slave's condi¬ 
tion is truly indescribable. Suspense, even when 
it relates to an event of no great moment, and 
tk endureth but for a night,” is hard to bear. But 
A r hen it broods over all, absolutely all that is dear, 
■shilling the present with its deep shade, and cast¬ 
ing its awful gloom over the future, it must break 
the heart! Such is the suspense under which 
every slave in the breeding states lives. It poisons 
all his little lot of bliss. If a father, he cannot 
go forth to his toil without bidding a mental fare¬ 
well to his wife and children. He cannot return, 
weary and worn, from the field, with any certainty 
that he shall not find his home robbed and desolate. 
Nor can he seek his bed of straw and rags with¬ 
out the frightful misgiving that his wife may be 
born from his arms before morning. Should a 
white stranger approach his master's mansion, he 
fears that the soul-driver has come, and awaits in 
terror the overseer’s mandate, “ You are sold ; fol¬ 
low that man.” There is no being on earth whom 
the slaves of the breeding states regard with so 
much horror as the trader. He is to them what 
the prowling kidnapper is to their less wretched 
brethren in the wilds of Africa. The master knows 
this, and that there is no punishment so effectual 
to secure labor, or dgter from misconduct, as the 
threat of being delivered to the soul-driver.* 

* This horribly expressive appellation is in common 
use among the slaves of the breeding states. 


Another consequence of this system is the prev¬ 
alence of licentiousness. This is indeed one of the 
foul features of slavery everywhere; but it is espe¬ 
cially prevalent and indiscriminate where slave¬ 
breeding is conducted as a business. It grows di¬ 
rectly out of the system, and is inseparable from it. 
* * * The pecuniary inducement to general pol¬ 
lution must be very strong, since the larger the slave 
increase the greater the master’s gains, and espe- 
•cially since the mixed blood demands a considerably 
higher price than the pure black. 

The remainder of the extract contains spe¬ 
cifications too dreadful to be quoted. We can 
only refer the reader to the volume, p. 13. 

The poets of America, true to the holy 
soul of their divine art, have shed over some 
of the horrid realities of this trade the 
pathetic light of poetry. Longfellow and 
Whittier have told us, in verses beautiful as 
strung pearls, yet sorrowful as a mother’s 
tears, some of the incidents of this unnatural 
and ghastly traffic. Bor the sake of a com¬ 
mon humanity, let us hope that the first ex¬ 
tract describes no common event. 

TnE QUADROON GIRL. 

Tbe Slaver in the broad Jagoon 
Lay moored with idle sail : 

He waited for the rising moon, 

And for the evening gale. 

Under the shore his boat was tied 
And all her listless crew 

Watched the gray alligator slide 
Into the still bayou. 

Odors of orange-flowers and spice 
Reached them, from time to time. 

Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a world of crime. 

The Planter, under his roof of thatch, 

Smoked thoughtfully and slow ; 

The Slaver’s thumb was on the latch. 

He seemed in haste to go. 

He said, “ My ship at anchor rides 
In yonder broad lagoon ; 

I only wait the evening tides. 

And the rising of the moon.” 

Before them, with her face upraised, 

In timid attitude, 

Like one half curious, half amazed, 

A Quadroon maiden stood. 

Her eyes were large, and full of light. 

Her arms and neck were bare ; 

No garment she wore, save a kirtle bright. 
And her own long raven hair. 

And on her lips there played a smile 
As holy, meek, and faint, 

As lights in some cathedral aisle 
The features of a saint. 

“ The soil is barren, the farm is old,” 

The thoughtful Planter said ; . 

Then looked upon the Slaver’s gold. 

And then upon the maid. 

nis heart within him was at strife 
With such accursed gains ; 

For he knew whose passions gave her life, 
Whose blood ran in her veins. 
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Bnt the voice of nature was too weak ; 

lie took the glittering gold ’ 

Then pale as death grew the maiden’s check, 
ller hands as icy cold. 

The Slaver led her from the door, 

He led her by the hand, 

To be his slave and paramour 
In a strange and distant land ! 


THE FAREWELL 

OF A * WGIXTA SLAVE MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTERS, SOLD INTO 
SOUTHERN BONDAGE. 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 

Where the slave-whip ceaseless swings. 

Where the noisome insect stings, 

Where the fever demon strews 
Poison with the failing dews. 

Where the sickly sunbeams glare 
Through the hot and misty air,— 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the rice swamp dank and lone. 

From Virginia’s hills and waters, — 

Woe is me, my stolen daughters ! 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone. 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 

There no mother’s eye is near them, 

There no mother’s ear can hear them ; 

Never, when the torturing lash 
Seams their back with many a gash, 

Shall a mother’s kindness bless them. 

Or a mother’s arms caress them. 

Gone, gone, &c. 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone. 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 

0, when weary, sad, and slow, 

From the fields at night they go, 

Faint with toil, and racked with pain. 

To their cheerless homes again, — 

There no brother’s voice shall greet them. 
There no father’s welcome meet them. 

Gone, gone, &c. 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 

From the tree whose shadow lay 
On their childhood’s place of play ; 

From the cool spring where they drank ; 
llock, and hill, and rivulet bank ; 

From the solemn house of prayer, 

And the holy counsels there, — 

Gone, gone, <fcc. 

Gone, gone,—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swainp dank and lone ; 

Toiling through the weary day, 

And at night the spoiler’s prey. 

0, that they had earlier died, 

Bleeping calmly, side by side, 

Where the tyrant’s power is o’er, 

And the fetter galls no more ! 

Gone, gone, &c. 

Gone, gone,—sold and gone. 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 

By the holy love He beareth, 

By the bruised reed lie spareth, 

0, may lie* to whom alone 

All their cruel wrongs are known. 

Still their hope and refuge prove, 

With a more than mother’s love ! 

Gone, gone, &c. 

John G. Whittier. 

The following extract from a letter of 
Dr. Bailey, in the Era, 1847, presents a view 
of this subject more creditable to some Vir¬ 
ginia families. May the number that refuse 


to part with slaves except by emancipation 
increase ! 

The sale of slaves to the south is carried to a 
great extent. The slave-holders do not, so far as 
I can learn, raise them for that special purpose. 
But, here is a man with a score of slaves, located 
on an exhausted plantation. It must furnish sup¬ 
port for all ; but, while they increase, its capacity 
of supply decreases. The result is, he must eman¬ 
cipate or sell. But he has fallen into debt, and 
he sells to relieve himself from debt, and also from 
an excess of mouths. Or, he requires money to 
educate his children ; or, his negroes are sold un¬ 
der execution. From these and other causes, large 
numbers of slaves are continually disappearing 
from the state, so that the next census will un¬ 
doubtedly show a marked diminution of the slave 
population. 

The season for this trade is generally from No¬ 
vember to April; and some estimate that the aver¬ 
age number of slaves passing by the southern 
railroad weekly, during that period of six months, 
is at least two hundred. A slave-trader told me 
that he had known one hundred pass in a single 
night. But this is only one route. Large num¬ 
bers are sent off westwardly, and also by sea, 
coastwise. The Davises, in Petersburg, are the 
great slave-dealers. They are Jews, who came to 
that place many years ago as poor pedlers ; and, 
I am informed, are members of a family which 
has its representatives in Philadelphia, New York, 
&o.! These men are always in the market, giv¬ 
ing the highest price for slaves. During the sum¬ 
mer and fall they buy them up at low prices, trim, 
shave, wash them, fatten them so that they may 
look sleek, and sell them to great profit. It might 
not be unprofitable to inquire how much North¬ 
ern capital, and what firms in some of the North¬ 
ern cities, are connected with this detestable 
business. 

There are many planters here who cannot be 
persuaded to sell their slaves. They have far 
more than they can find work for, and could at 
any time obtain a high price for them. The tempt¬ 
ation is strong, for they want more money and 
fewer dependants. But they resist it, and noth¬ 
ing can induce them to part with a single slave, 
though they know that they would be greatly the 
gainers in a pecuniary sense, were they to sell 
one-half of them. Such men are too good to be 
slave-holders. Would that they might see it their 
duty to go one step further, and become emanci¬ 
pators ! The majority of this class of planters 
are religious men, and this is the class to which 
generally are to be referred the various cases of 
emancipation by will, of which from time to time 
we bear accounts. 


CHAPTER V. 

SELECT INCIDENTS OF LAWFUL TRADE, OR 
FACTS STRANGER THAN FICTION. 

The atrocious and sacrilegious system of 
breeding human beings for sale, and trading 
them like cattle in the market, fails to pro¬ 
duce the impression on the mind that it 
ought to produce, because it is lost in 
generalities. 
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It is like the account of a great battle, in 
which we learn, in round numbers, that ten 
thousand were killed and wounded, and 
throw the paper by without a thought. 

So, when we read of sixty or eighty thou¬ 
sand human beings being raised yearly and 
sold in the market, it passes through our 
mind, but leaves no definite trace. 

Sterne says that when he would realize 
the miseries of captivity, he had to turn his' 
mind from the idea of hundreds of thousands 
languishing in dungeons, and bring before 
himself the picture of one poor, solitary cap¬ 
tive pining in his cell/ In like manner, we 
cannot give any idea of the horribly cruel 
and demoralizing effect of this trade, except 
by presenting facts in detail, each fact being 
a specimen of a class of facts. 

For a specimen of the public sentiment 
and the kind of morals and manners which 
this breeding and trading system produces, 
both in slaves and in their owners, the writer 
gives the following extracts from a recent 
letter of a friend in one of the Southern 
States. 

Dear Mrs. S:—The sable goddess who pre¬ 
sides over our bed and wash-stand is such a queer 
specimen of her race, that I would give a good 
deal to have you see her. Her whole appear¬ 
ance, as she goes giggling and curtseying about, 
is perfectly comical, and would lead a stranger to 
think her really deficient in intellect. This is, 
however, by no means the case. During our two 
months’ acquaintance with her, we have seen 
many indications of sterling good sense, that 
would do credit to many a white person with ten 
times her advantages. 

She is disposed to be very communicative; — 
seems to feel that she has a claim upon oiu* sym¬ 
pathy, in the very fact that we come from the 
North ; and we could undoubtedly gain no little 
knowledge of the practical workings of the “pe¬ 
culiar institution,” if we thought proper to hold 
any protracted conversation with her. This, how¬ 
ever, would insure a visit from the authorities, 
requesting us to leave town in the nest train of 
cars; so we are forced to content ourselves with 
gleaning a few items, now and then, taking care 
to appear quite indifferent to her story, and to cut 
it short by despatching her on some trifling er¬ 
rand;— being equally careful, however, to note 
down her peculiar expressions, as soon as she has 
disppeared. A copy of these I have thought you 
would like to see, especially as illustrating the 
views of the marriage institution which is a neces¬ 
sary result of the great human property relation 
system. 

A Southern lady, who thinks “negro senti¬ 
ment” very much exaggerated in “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” assures us that domestic attachments can¬ 
not be very strong, where one man will have two 
■ >r three wives and families, on as many different 
plantations. (!) And the lady of our hotel tells us 
of her cook having received a message from her 
husband, that he has another wife, and she may 
get another husband, with perfect indifference ; 


simply expressing a hope that “ she won’t find 
another here during the next month, as she must 
then be sent to her owner, in Georgia, and would 
be more unwilling to go.” And yet, both of these 
ladies are quite religious, and highly resent any 
insinuation that the moral character of the slaves 
is not far above that of the free negroes at the 
North. 

With Violet’s story, I will also enclose that of 
one of our waiters ; in which, I think, you will be 
interested. 

Violet’s father and mother both died, as she 
says, “ ’fore I had any sense,” leaving eleven 
children — all scattered. “ To sabe my life, Missis, 
couldn’t tell dis yer night where one of dem is. 
Massa lib in Charleston. My first husband,— 
when we was young, — nice man; he had seven 
children ; den he sold off to Florida — neber hear 
from him ’gain. Ole folks die. 0, dat’s be my 
boderation, Missis, — when ole people be dead, den 
we be scattered all ’bout. Den I sold up here — 
now hab ’noder husband—hab four children up 
here. I lib bery easy when my young husband 
’libe — and we had children bery fast. But now 
dese yer ones tight fellers. Massa don’t ’low us 
to raise noting; no pig—no goat — no dog — 
no noting ; won’t allow us raise a bit of corn. 
We has to dojist de best we can. Dey don’t gib us 
a single grain but jist two homespun frocks — no 
coat ’tall. 

“ Can’t go to meetin, ’cause, Missis, get dis 
work done—den get dinner. In summer, I goes 
ebery Sunday ebening ; but dese yer short days, 
time done get dinner dishes washed, den time get 
supper. Gen’lly goes Baptist church.” 

“Do your people usually go there 1” 

“ Dere bees tree shares ob dem—Methodist 
gang, Baptist gang, ’Piscopal gang. Last sum¬ 
mer, use to hab right smart* mectins in our yard, 
Sunday night. Massa Johnson preach to us. Den 
he said couldn’t hab two meetins — we might go 
to church.” 

“Why?” 

“ Gracious knows. I lubs to go to meetin 
allers— ’specially when dere’s good preaching — 
lubs to hab people talk good to me — likes to hab 
people read to me, too. ’Cause don’t b’long to 
church, no reason why I shan’t.” 

“ Does your master like to have others road to 
you ?” 

“He won’t hinder — I an’t bound tell him 
when folks reads to me. I hab my soul to sabe — 
he hab his soul to sabe. Our owners won’t stand 
few minutes and read to us — dey tink it too great 
honor — dey’s bery hard on us. Brack preachers 
sometime*' talk good to us, and pray wid us,— 
and fray a heap for dem too. 

“ I jest done hab great quarrel wid Dinah, down 
in de kitchen. I tells Dinah, ‘ De way you goes 
on spile all de women’s character.’ — She say she 
didn’t care, she do what she please wid' herself. 
Dinah, she slip away somehow from her first hus¬ 
band, and hab ’noder child by Sambo (he b’long 
to Massa D.) ; so she and her first husband dey 
fall out somehow. Dese yer men, yer know, is so 
queer, Missis, dey don’t neber like sich tings. 

“ Ye know, Missis, tings we lub, we don’t like 
hab anybody else hab ’em. Such a ting as dat, 
Missis, tetch your heart so, ef you don’t mind, 
’t will fret you almost to death. Ef my husband 


* Right smart of — that is, a great many of — an idiom 
of Anglo-Ethiopia. 
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was to slip away from me, Missis, dat ar way, it ud 
wake me right up. I’m brack, but I would n’t do 
so to my husband, neider. What I hide behind 
de curtain now, I can’t hide it behind de curtain 
when I stand before God — de whole world know 
it den. 

“ Dinah’s (second) husband say what she do 
for her first husband noting to him;—now, my 
husband don’t feel so. He say he would n't do as 
Daniel do — he wouldn't buy tings for de oder 
children — dem as has de children might buy de 
tings for dem. Well, so dere dey is. —Dinah’s 
first husband come up wheneber he can, to see 
his children, —and Sambo, he come up to see his 
child, and gib Dinah tings for it. 

“You know, Missis, Massa hab no nigger but 
me and one yellow girl, when he bought me and 
my four children. AVell, den Massa, he want me 
to breed ; so he say, ‘ Violet, you must take some 
nigger here in 0.’ 

“ Den I say, ‘No, Massa, I can’t take any here.’ 
Den he say, ‘ You must , Violet’cause you see 
he want me breed for him ; so he say plenty 
young fellers here, but I say I can’t hab any ob 
dem. Well, den, Missis, he go down Virginia, 
and he bring np two niggers, — and dey was 
pretty ole men, — and Missis say, ‘ One of dem’s 
for you, Violet;’ but I say, ‘ No, Missis, I can’t 
take one of dem, ’cause I don’t lub ’em, and I 
can’t hab one I don't lub.’ Den Massa, he say, 
‘ You must take one of dese — and den, ef you can't 
lub him, you must find somebody else you can lub .’ 
Den I say, ‘ 0, no, Massa! I can’t do dat — 1 can’t 
hab one ebery day .’ Well, den, by-and-by, Massa 
he buy tree more, and den Missis say, ‘ Now, Vio¬ 
let, ones dem is for you.’ L say, ‘ I do’no — 
maybe 1 can't lub one dem neider ;’ but she say, 
‘ You must hab one ob dese.’ Well, so Sam and I 
we lib along two year — he watchin my ways, 
and I watchin his ways. 

“ At last, one night, we was standin’ by de 
wood-pile togeder, and de moon bery shine, and 
I do'no how ’t was, Missis, he answer me, he 
wan’t a wife, but he did n’t know where he get 
one. I say, plenty girls in G. He say, ‘ Yes — 
but maybe 1 shan't find any I like so well as 
you.’ Den I say maybe he wouldn't like my 
ways, ’eause I ’se an ole woman, and I hab four 
children by my first husband ; and anybody marry 
me, must be jest kind to dem children as dey was 
to me, else I couldn’t lub him. Den he say, * Ef 
he had a woman’t had children,’ — mind you, he 
did n’t say me, — ‘ he would be jest as kind to de 
children as hd was to de moder, and dat’s ’cordin 
to how she dc by him.’ Well, so we went on 
from one ting to anoder, till at last we say we’d 
take one anoder, and so we’ve libed togeder eber 
since — and 1 ’s had four children by him — and 
he neber slip away from me, nor I from him.” 

“ How are you married in your yard 1” 

“ We jest takes one anoder — we asks de white 
folks’ leave — and den takes one anoder. Some 
folks, dey’s married by de book ; but den, what’s 
de use 1 Dere’s my fus husband, we ’se married 
by de book, and he sold way off to Florida, and 
I’s here. Dey wants to do what dey please wid 
us, so dey don’t want us to be married. Dey 
don’t care what we does, so we jest makes money 
for dem. 

“My fus husband, — he ymng, and he bery 
kind to me, — 0, Missis, he bei y kind indeed. He 
set up all night and work, so as to make me com¬ 
fortable. 0, we got ’long bery well when I had 
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him ; but he sold way off Florida, and, sence 
then, Missis, I jest gone to noting. Dese yer 
white people dey hab here, dey won’t ’low us 
noting — noting at all—jest gibs us food, and 
two suits a year — a broad stripe and a narrow 
stripe ; you 'll see ’em, Missis.” — 

And we did “ see ’em for Violet brought us 
the “ narrow stripe,” with a request that we 
would fit it for her. There was just enough to 
cover her, but no hooks and eyes, cotton, or 
even lining ; these extras she must get as she 
can ; and yet her master receives from our host 
eight dollars per month for her services. AVe 
asked how she got the “ broad stripe” made 
up. 

“0, Missis, my husband, — he working now 
out on de farm, — so he hab ’lowance four pounds 
bacon and one peck of meal ebery week ; so he 
stinge heself, so as to gib me four pounds bacon 
to pay for making my frock.” [Query. — Are 
there any husbands in refined circles who would 
do more than this 1 ] 

Once, finding ns all three busily writing, Violet 
stood for some moments silently watching the 
mysterious' motion of our pens, and then, in a 
tone of deepest sadness, said, 

“ 0 ! dat be great comfort”, Missis. You can 
write to your friends all ’bout ebery ting, and so 
hab dem write to you. Our people can’t do so. 
Wheder dey be ’live or dead, we can't neber 
know — only sometimes we hears dey be dead .” 

What more expressive comment on the 
cruel laws that forbid the slave to be 
taught to write! 

The history of the serving-man is thus 
given: 

George’s father and mother belonged to some¬ 
body in Florida. During the war, two older sis¬ 
ters got on board an English vessel, and went to 
Halifax. His mother was very anxious to go with 
them, and take the whole family; but her hus¬ 
band persuaded her to wait until the next ship 
sailed, when he thought he should be able to go 
too. By this delay opportunity of escape was 
lost, and the whole family were soon after sold 
for debt. George, one sister, and their mother, 
were bought by the same man. He says, “My 
old boss cry powerful when she (the mother) die ; 
say he ’d rather lost two thousand dollars. She 
was part Indian — hair straight as yourn — and 
she was white as datar pillow.” George married 
a woman in another yard. He gave this reason 
for.it: “ ’Cause, when a man sees his wife ’bused, 
he can’t help feelin’ it. When he hears his wife’s 
’bused, ’tan’t like as how it is when he sees it. 
Then I can fadge for her better than when she’s 
in my own yard.” This wife was sold up coun¬ 
try, but after some years became “ lame and sick 
— could n’t do mueh — so her massa gabe her her 
time, and paid her fare to G.” — [The sick and 
infirm are always provided for, you know.] — 
“ Hadn’t seen her for tree years,” said George ; 
“ but soon as I heard of it, went right down,— 
hired a house, and got some one to take care 
ob her, — and used to go to see her ebery tree 
months.” He is a mechanic, and worked some¬ 
times all night to earn money to do this. His 
master asks twenty dollars per month for his ser¬ 
vices, and allows him fifty cents per week for 
clothes, etc. J. says, if he could only save, by 
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working nights, money enough to buy himself, he 
would get s >me one he could trust to buy him ; 
u den work hard as eber, till l could buy my 
children, den I’d get away from dis yer.” — 

“Where?” 

“0! Philadelphia — New York — somewhere 
North.” 

“ Why, you’d freeze to death.” 

“ 0, no, Missis! I can bear cold. I want to go 
t oh re I can belong to myself , and do as I want to.” 

The following communication lias been 
given to the writer by Captain Austin 
Bearse, ship-master in Boston. Mr. Bearse 
is a native of Barnstable, Cape Cod. He is 
well known to our Boston citizens and mer¬ 
chants. 

I am a native of the State of Massachusetts. 
Between the years 1S18 and 1830 I was, from time 
to time, mate on hoard of different vessels engaged 
in the coasting trade on the coast of South Carolina. 

It is well known that many New England ves¬ 
sels are in the habit of spending their winters on 
the southern coast in pursuit of this business. 
Our vessels used to run up the rivers for the rough 
rice and cotton of the plantations, which we took 
to Charleston. 

We often carried gangs of slaves to the planta¬ 
tions, as they had been ordered. These slaves were 
generally collected by slave-traders in the slave- 
pens in Charleston,— brought there by various 
causes, such as the death of owners and the division 
of estates, which threw them into the market. Some 
were sent as punishment for insubordination, or 
because the domestic establishment was too large, 
or because persons moving to the North or West 
preferred selling their slaves to the trouble of car¬ 
rying them. We had on board our vessels, from 
time to time, ifuiubers of these slaves, — sometimes 
two or three, and sometimes as high as seventy or 
eighty. They were separated from their families 
and connections with as little concern as calves and 
pigs are selected out of a lot of domestic animals. 

Our vessels used to lie in a place called Poor 
Man's Hole, not far from the city. We used to 
allow the relations and friends of the slaves to 
come on board and stay all night with their friends, 
before the vessel sailed. 

In the morning it used to be my business to 
pull off the hatches and warn them that it was 
time to separate ; and the shrieks and heart-rend¬ 
ing cries at these times were enough to make any¬ 
body’s heart ache. 

In the year 1828, while mate of the brig Milton, 
from Boston, bound to New Orleans, the follow¬ 
ing incident occurred, which I shall never forget: 

The traders brought on board four quadroon 
men in handcuffs, to be stowed away for the New 
Orleans market. An old negro woman, more than 
eighty years of age, came screaming after them, 
“ My son, 0, my son, my son ! ” She seemed almost 
frantic, and when we had got more than a mile 
out in the harbor we heard her screaming yet. 

When we got into the Gulf Stream, I came to the 
men, and took off their handcuffs. They were res¬ 
olute fellows, and they told me that I would see 
that they would never live to be slaves in New 
Orleans. One of the men was a carpenter, and one 
a blacksmith. We brought them into New Or¬ 
leans, and consigned them over to the agent. The 
agent told the captain afterwards that in forty- 
eight hours after they came to New Orleans they 
were all dead men, having every one killed them¬ 


selves, as they said they should. One of them, I 
know, was bought for a fireman on the steamer 
Post Boy, that went down to the Balize. He jumped 
over, and was drowned. 

The others, — one was sold to a blacksmith, and 
one to a carpenter. The particulars of their death 
I did n't know, only that the agent told the captain 
that they were all dead. 

There was a plantation at Coosahatchie, back 
of Charleston, S. C., kept by a widow lady, who 
owned eighty negroes. She sent to Charleston, 
and bought a quadroon girl, very nearly white, for 
her son. We carried her up. She was more 
delicate than our other slaves, so that she was not 
put with them, but was carried up in the cabin. 

I have been on the riee-plantations on the river, 
and seen the cultivation of the rice. In the fall 
of the year, the plantation hands, both nicn and 
women, work all the time above their knees in 
water in the rice-ditches, pulling out the grass, to 
fit the ground for sowing the rice. Hands sold 
here from the city, having been bred mostly to 
house-labor, find this very severe. The plantations 
are so deadly that white people cannot remain on 
them during the summer-time, except at a risk of 
life. The proprietors and their families are there 
only through the winter, and the slaves are left in 
the summer entirely under the care of the over¬ 
seers. Such overseers as I saw were generally a 
brutal, gambling, drinking set. 

1 have seen slavery, in the course of my wander¬ 
ings, in almost all the countries in the world. I 
have been to Algiers, and seen slavery there. I 
have seen slavery in Smyrna, among the Turks. I 
was in Smyrna when our American consul ransomed 
a beautiful Greek girl in the slave-market. I saw 
her come aboard the brig Suffolk, when she came 
on board to be sent to America for her education. 
I have seen slavery in the Spanish and French 
ports, though I have not been on their plantations. 

My opinion is that American slavery, as I have 
seen it in the internal slave-trade, as 1 have seen 
it on the rice and sugar plantations, and in the city 
of New Orleans, is full as bad as slavery in arty 
country of the world, heathen or Christian. Peo¬ 
ple who go for visits or pleasure through the 
Southern States cannot possibly know those things 
which can be seen of slavery by ship-masters 
who run up into the back plantations of coun¬ 
tries, and who transport the slaves and produce of 
plantations. 

In my past days the system of slavery was not 
much discussed. I saw these things as others did, 
without interference. Because I no longer think 
it right to see these things in silence, I trade no 
more south of Mason & Dixon’s line. 

Austin Bearse. 

The following account was given to the 
writer by Lewis Ilayden. Hayden was a 
fugitive slave, who escaped from Kentucky 
by the assistance of a young lady named 
Delia Webster, and a man named Calvin 
Fairbanks. Both were imprisoned. Lewis 
Hayden has earned his own character as a 
free citizen of Boston, where he can find 
an abundance of vouchers for his character. 

I belonged to the Rev. Adam Rnnkin, a Pres¬ 
byterian minister in Lexington, Kentucky. 

My mother was of mixed blood, — white and 
Indian. She married my father when he was 
working in a bagging factory near by. After a 
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while my father’s owner moved off and took my 
father with him, which broke up the marriage. 
She was a very handsome woman. My master 
kept a large dairy, and she was the milk-woman. 
Lexington was a small town in those days, and 
the dairy was in the town. Back of the college 
was the Masonic lodge. A man who belonged to 
the lodge saw my mother when she was about 
her work. He made proposals of a base nature 
to her. When she would have nothing to say to 
him, he told her that she need not be so independ¬ 
ent, for if money could buy her he would have 
her. My mother told old mistress, and begged 
that master might not sell her. But he did sell 
her. My mother *had a high spirit, being part 
Indian. She would not consent to live with this 
man, as he wished ; and he sent her to prison, and 
had her flogged, and punished her in various ways, 
so that at last she began to have crazy turns. When 
I read in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” about Cassv, it 
put me in mind of my mother, and I wanted to 
tell Mrs. S-about her. She tried to kill her¬ 

self several times, once with a knife and onee by 
hanging. She had long, straight black hair, but 
after this it all turned white, like an old person's. 
W hen she had her raving turns she always talked 
about her children. The jailer told the owner 
that if he would let her go to her children, per¬ 
haps she would get quiet. They let her out one 
time, and she came to the place where we were. 

I might have been seven or eight years old, — 
don’t know my age exactly. I was not at home 
when she came. I came in and found her in one 
of the cabins near the kitchen. She sprung and 
caught my arms, and seemed going to break them, 
and then said, “ I ’ll fix you so they ’ll never get 
you!” I screamed, for I thought she was going to 
kill me; they came in and took me away. They tied 
her, and carried her off. Sometimes, when she was 
in her right mind, she used to tell me what things 
they had done to her. At last her owner sold her, 
for a small sum, to a man named Lackey. While 
with him she had another husband and several 
children. After a while this husband either died 
or w?is sold, I do not remember which. The man 
then sold her to another person, named Bryant. 
My own father’s owner now came and lived in the 
neighborhood of this man, and brought my mother 
with him. lie had had another wife and family of 
children where he had been living. lie and my 
mother came together again, and finished their 
days together. My mother almost recovered her 
mind in her last days. 

I never saw anything in Kentucky which made 
me suppose that ministers or professors of religion 
considered it any more wrong to separate the 
families of slaves by sale than to separate any 
domestic animals. 

There may be ministers and professors of re¬ 
ligion who think it is wrong, but I never met with 
them. My master was a minister, and yet he 
sold my mother, as I have related. 

AVhen he was going to leave Kentucky for Penn¬ 
sylvania, he sold all my brothers and sisters at 
auction. I stood by and saw them sold. AVhen 
I was just going up on to the block, he swapped 
me off’ for a pair of carriage-horses. I looked at 
those horses with strange feelings. I had indulged 
hopes that master would take me into Pennsyl¬ 
vania with him, and I should get free. IIow I 
looked at those horses, and walked round them, 
and thought for them I was sold ! 

It was commonly reported that my master had 
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said in the pulpit that there was no more harm in 
separating a family of slaves than a litter of pigs. 
I did not hear him say it, and so cannot say 
whether this is true or not. 

It may seem strange, but it is a fact, — I had 
more sympathy and kind advice, in my efforts to get 
my freedom, from gamblers and such sort of men, 
than Christians. Some of the gamblers were very 
kind to me: 

1 never knew a slave-trader that did not seem 
to think, in his heart, that the trade was a bad one. 
I knew a great many of them, such as Neal, 
Me Ann, Cobb, Stone, Pulliam and Davis, &c. 
They were like Haley, — they meant to repent 
when they got through. 

Intelligent colored people in my circle of ac¬ 
quaintance, as a general thing, felt no security 
whatever for their family ties. Some, it is true", 
who belonged to rich families, felt some security , 
but those of us who looked deeper, and knew how 
many were not rich that seemed so, and saw how 
fast money slipped away, were always miserable. 
The trader was all around, the slave-pens at 
hand, and we did not know what time any of us 
might be in it. Then there -were the rice-swamps, 
and the sugar and cotton plantations ; we had 
had them held before us as terrors, by our masters 
and mistresses, all our lives. AVe knew about 
them all; aud when a friend was carried off, why, 
it was the same as death, for we could not write 
or hear, and never expected to see them again. 

I have one child who is buried in Kentucky, 
and that grave is pleasant to think of. I ’ve got 
another that is sold nobody knows where, and that 
I never can bear to think of. Lewis IIayden. 

The next history is a long one, and part 
of it transpired in a most public manner, in 
the face of our whole community. 

The history includes in it the whole 
account of that memorable capture of the 
Pearl, which produced such a sensation in 
Washington in the year 1848. The author, 
however, will preface it with a short history 
of a slave woman who had six children em¬ 
barked in that ill-fated enterprise. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Milly Edmondson is an aged woman, 
now upwards of seventy. She has received 
the slave’s inheritance of entire ignorance. 
She cannot read a letter of a book, nor write 
her own name; but the writer must say that 
she was never so impressed with any presen¬ 
tation of the Christian religion as that which 
was made to her in the language and appear¬ 
ance of this woman during the few interviews 
that she had with her. The circumstances of 
the interviews will be detailed at length in 
the course of the story. 

Milly is above the middle height, of a 
large, full figure. She dresses with the 
greatest attention to neatness. A plain 
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Methodist cap shades her face, and the plain 
white Methodist handkerchief is folded across 
the bosom. A well-preserved stuff gown, 
and clean white apron, with a white pocket- 
handkerchief pinned to her side, completes, 
the inventory of the costume in which the 
writer usually saw her. She is a mulatto, 
and must once have been a very handsome 
one. Her eyes and smile are still uncom¬ 
monly beautiful, but there are deep-wrought 
lines of patient sorrow and weary endurance 
on her face, which tell that this lovely and 
noble-hearted woman has been all her life a 
slave. 

Milly Edmondson was kept by her owners 
and allowed to live with her husband, with 
the express understanding and agreement 
that her service and value was to consist in 
breeding up her own children to be sold in 
the slave-market. Her legal owner was a 
maiden lady of feeble capacity, who was set 
aside by the decision of court as incompetent 
to manage her affairs. 

The estate — that is to say, Milly Edmond¬ 
son and her children — was placed in the 
care of a guardian. It appears that Milly’s 
poor, infirm mistress was fond of her, and 
that Milly exercised over her much of that 
ascendency which a strong mind holds over 
a weak one. Milly’s husband, Paul Ed¬ 
mondson was a free man. A little of her 
history, as she related it to the writer, will 
now be given in her own words : 

“ Her mistress,” she said, “was always 
kind to her ‘ poor thing! 5 but then she 
had n’t sperit ever to speak for herself, and 
her friends wouldn’t let her have her own 
way. It always laid on my mind,” she said, 
“ that I was a slave. When I wan’t more 
than fourteen years old, Missis was doing 
some work one day that she thought she 
could n't trust me with, and she says to me, 

£ Milly, now you see it’s I that am the 
slave, and not you.’ I says to her, £ Ah, 
Missis, I am a poor slave, for all that.’ I’s 
sorry afterwards I said it, for I thought it 
seemed to hurt her feelings. 

“ Well, after a while, when I got engaged 
to Paul, I loved Paul very much ; but I 
thought it wan’t right to bring children 
into the world to be slaves, and I told our 
folks that I was never going to marry, 
though I did love Paul. But that wan’t to 
be allowed,” she said, with a mysterious air. 

“ What do you mean ?” said I. 

“ Well, they told me I must marry, or I 
should be turned out of the church — so it 
was,” she added, with a significant nod.— 
“ Well, Paul and me, we was married, and 


we was happy enough, if it had n’t been for 
that; but when our first child was born I 
says to him, ‘ There ’t is, now, Paul, our 
troubles is begun; this child isn’t ours.’ 
And every child I had, it grew worse and 
worse. £ 0, Paul,’ says I, £ what a thing 
it is to have children that is n’t ours ! ’ Paul 
he says to me, £ Milly, my dear, if they be 
God’s children, it an’t so much matter 
whether they be ours or no; they may be 
heirs of the kingdom, Milly, for all that.’ 
Well, when Paul s mistress died, she set him 
free, and he got him a little place out about 
fourteen miles from Washington ; and they 
let me live out there with him, and take 
home my tasks; for they had that confi¬ 
dence in me that they always know’d that 
what I said I’d do was as good done as if 
they’d seen it done. I had mostly sewing; 
sometimes a shirt to make in a day,— it was 
coarse like, you know,— or a pair of sheets, 
or some such; but, whatever ’t was, I always 
got it done. Then I had all my house-work 
and babies to take care of; and many ’s the 
time, after ten o’clock, I’ve took my chil¬ 
dren’s clothes and washed ’em all out and 
ironed ’em late in the night, ’cause I 
couldn't never bear to see my children 
dirty,— always wanted to see ’em sweet 
and clean, and I brought ’em up and taught 
’em the very best ways I was able. But 
nobody knows what I suffered ; I never see 
a white man come on to the place that I 
did n’t think, £ There, now, he’s coming to 
look at my children;’ and w hen I saw any 
white man going by, I’ve called in •my 
children and hid ’em, for fear he’d see ’em 
and w T ant to buy ’em. 0, ma’am, mine’s 
been a long sorrow, a long sorrow! I’ve 
borne this heavy cross a great many years.” 

“ But,” said I, “ the Lord has been with 
you.” 

She answered, with very strong emphasis, 
“ Ma’am, if the Lord had n’t held me up. I 
should n’t have been alive this day. 0, 
sometimes my heart’s been so heavy, it 
seemed as if I must die; and then I’ve 
been to the throne of grace, and when I’d 
poured out all my sorrows there, I came 
away light, and feltthat I could live a little 
longer.” 

This language is exactly her own. She 
had often a forcible and peculiarly beautiful 
manner of expressing herself, which im¬ 
pressed what she said strongly. 

Paul and Milly Edmondson were both 
devout communicants in the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church at Washington, and the testi¬ 
mony to their blamelessness of life and tht* 
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consistence of their piety is unanimous from 
all who know them. In their simple cot¬ 
tage, made respectable by neatness and 
order, and hallowed by morning and evening 
prayer, they trained up their children, to 
the best of their poor ability, in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, to be sold in 
the slave-market. They thought themselves 
only too happy, as one after another arrived 
at the age when they were to be sold, that 
they were hired to families in their vicinity, 
and not thrown into the trader’s pen to be 
drafted for the dreaded southern market! 

The mother, feeling, with a constant but 
repressed anguish, the w r eary burden of 
slavery which lay upon her, was accustomed, 
as she told the writer, thus to warn her 
daughters: 

“ Now, girls, don’t yon never come to the 
sorrows that I have. Don’t you never marry 
till you get your liberty. Don’t you marry, 
to be mothers to children that an't your 
own." 

As a result of this education, some of her 
older daughters, in connection with the young 
men to whom they were engaged, raised the 
sum necessary to pay for their freedom be¬ 
fore they were married. One of these young 
women, at the time that she paid for her 
freedom, was in such feeble health that the 
physician told her that she could not live 
many months, and advised her to keep the. 
money, and apply it to making herself as 
comfortable as she could. 

She answered, “ If I had only two hours 
to live, I would pay down that money to die 
free.” 

If this was setting an extravagant value 
on liberty, it is not for an American to 
say so. 

All the sons and daughters of this family 
were distinguished both for their physical 
and mental developments, and therefore 
were priced exceedingly high in the market. 
The whole family, rated by the market prices 
which have been paid for certain members 
of it, might be estimated as an estate of 
fifteen thousand dollars. They were dis¬ 
tinguished for intelligence, honesty and 
faithfulness, but above all for the most 
devoted attachment to each other. These 
children, thus intelligent^ were all held as 
slaves in the city of Washington, the very 
capital where our national government is 
conducted. Of course, the high estimate 
which their own mother taught them to 
place upon liberty was in the way of being 
constantly strengthened and reinforced by 
such addresses, celebrations and speeches, 
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on the subject of liberty, as every one knows 
are constantly being made, on one occasion or 
another, in our national capital. 

On the 13th day of April, the little 
schooner Pearl, commanded by 'Daniel 
Drayton, came to anchor in the Potomac 
river, at Washington. 

The news had just arrived of a revolution 
in France, and the establishment of a demo¬ 
cratic government, and all Washington was 
turning out to celebrate the triumph of 
Liberty. 

The trees in the avenue were fancifully 
hung with many-colored lanterns,— drums 
beat, bands of music played, the houses of 
the President and other high officials were 
illuminated, and men, w T omen and children, 
w T ere all turned out to see the procession, 
and to join in the shouts of liberty that rent 
the air. Of course, all the slaves of the 
city, lively, fanciful and sympathetic, most 
excitable as they are by music and by daz¬ 
zling spectacles, were everywhere listening, 
seeing, and rejoicing, in ignorant joy. All 
the heads of department, senators, represent¬ 
atives, and dignitaries of all kinds, marched 
in procession to an open space on Penn¬ 
sylvania'Avenue, and there delivered con¬ 
gratulatory addresses on the progress of 
universal freedom. With unheard-of im¬ 
prudence, the most earnest defenders of 
slave-holding institutions poured down on 
the listening crowd, both of black and white, 
bond and free, the most inflammatory and 
incendiary sentiments. Such, for example, 
as the following language of Hon. Frederick 
P. Stanton, of Tennessee : 

We do not, indeed, propagate our principles with 
the sword of power; but there is one sense in 
which we are propagandists. We cannot help 
being so. Our example is contagious. In the 
section of this great country where I live, on the 
banks of the mighty Mississippi river, we have the 
true emblem of the tree of liberty. There you 
may see the giant cotton-wood spreading his 
branches widely to the winds of heaven. Some¬ 
times the current lays bare his roots, and you be¬ 
hold them extending far around, and penetrating 
to an immense depth in the soil. When the sea¬ 
son of maturity comes, the air is filled with a cot¬ 
ton-like substance, which floats in every direction, 
bearing on its light wings the living seeds of 
the mighty tree. Thus the seeds of freedom have 
emanated from the tree of our liberties. They fill 
the air. They are wafted to every part of the 
habitable globe. And eyen in the barren sands 
of tyranny they are destined to take root. The 
tree of liberty will spring up everywhere, and 
nations shall recline in its shade. 

Senator Foote, of Mississippi, also, used 
this language: 

Such has been the extraordinary course of events 
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in France, and in Europe, within the last two 
months, that the more deliberately we survey the 
scene which has been spread out before us, and 
the more rigidly we scrutinize the conduct of its 
actors, the more confident does our conviction be¬ 
come •that the glorious work which has been so 
well begun carmOt possibly fail of complete ac¬ 
complishment; chat the age of tyrants and 
slavery is rapidly drawing to a close ; and that 
the happy period to be signalized by the universal 
emancipation of man from the fetters of civil op¬ 
pression , and the recognition in all countries of the 
great principles of popular sovereignty, equality, 
and brotherhood , is, at this moment, visibly com¬ 
mencing. 

✓ 

Will any one be surprised, after this, that 
seventy-seven of the most intelligent young 
slaves, male and female, in Washington city, 
honestly taking Mr. Foote and his brother 
senators at their word, and believing that 
the age of tyrants and slavery was drawing 
to a close, banded together, and made an 
effort to obtain their part in this reign of 
universal brotherhood ? 

The schooner Pearl was lying in the 
harbor, and Captain Drayton was found to 
have the heart of a man. Perhaps he. too, had 
listened to the addresses on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and thought, in the innocence of 
his heart, that a man who really did some¬ 
thing to promote universal emancipation 
was no worse than the men who only made 
speeches about it. 

At any rate, Drayton was persuaded to 
allow these seventy-seven slaves to secrete 
themselves in the hold of his vessel, and 
among them were six children of Paul and 
Milly Edmondson. The incidents of the rest 
of the narrative will now be given as ob¬ 
tained from Mary and Etnily Edmondson, 
by the lady in whose family they have been 
placed by the writer for an education. 

Some few preliminaries maybe necessary, 
in order to understand the account. 

A respectable colored man, by the name 
of Daniel Bell, who had purchased his own 
freedom, resided in the city of Washington. 
Ilis wife, with her eight children, were set 
free by her master, when on his death-bed. 
The heirs endeavored to break the will, on 
the ground that he was not of sound mind 
at the time of its preparation. The magis¬ 
trate, however, before whom it was executed, 
by his own personal knowledge of the com¬ 
petence of the man at the time, was enabled 
to defeat their purpose;— the family, there¬ 
fore, lived as free tor some years. On the 
death of this magistrate, the heirs again 
brought the case into court, and, as it seemed 
likely to be decided against the family, they 
resolved to secure their legal rights by flight, 


and engaged passage on board the vessel of 
Captain Drayton. Many of their associates 
and friends, stirred up, perhaps, by'the recent 
demonstrations in favor of liberty, begged 
leave to accompany them, in their flight. 
The seeds of the cotton-wood were flying 
everywhere, and springing up in all hearts ; 
so that,, on the eventful evening of the 15th 
of April, 1848, not less than seventy-seven 
men, women and children, with beating 
hearts, and anxious secrecy, stowed them¬ 
selves away in the hold of the little schooner, 
and Captain Drayton was so wicked that he 
could not, for the life of him, say “ Nay ” 
to one of them. 

Richard Edmondson had long sought to 
buy his liberty; had toiled for it early and 
late; but the price set upon him was so 
high that he despaired of ever earning it. 
On this evening, he and bis three brothers 
thought, as the reign of universal brother¬ 
hood had begun, and the reign of tyrants and 
slavery come to an end, that they would take 
to themselves and their sisters that sacred 
gift of liberty, which all Washington had 
been informed, two evenings before, it was 
the peculiar province of America to give to 
all nations. Their two sisters, aged sixteen 
and fourteen, were hired out in families in 
the city. On this evening Samuel Edmond¬ 
son called at the house where Emily lived, 
and told her of the projected plan. 

“ But what will mother think?” said 
Emily. 

“ Don’t stop to think of her; she would 
rather we ’d be free than to spend time to 
talk about her.” 

“Well, then, if Mary will go, I will.” 

The girls give as a reason for wishing to 
escape, that though they had never suffered 
hardships or been treated unkindly, yet they 
knew they were liable at any time to be sold 
into rigorous bondage, and separated far from 
all they loved. 

They then all went on board the Pearl, 
which was lying a little way off from the 
place where vessels usually anchor. There 
they found a company of slaves, seventy- 
seven in number. 

At twelve o’clock at night the silent 
wings of the little schooner were spread, and 
with her weight of fear and mystery she 
glided out into the stream. A fresh breeze 
sprang up, and by eleven o’clock next night 
they had sailed two hundred miles from 
Washington, and began to think that liberty 
was gained. They anchored in a place called 
Cornfield Harbor, intending to wait for day¬ 
light All laid down to sleep in peaceful 
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security, lulled by the gentle rock of the 
vessel and the rippling of the waters. 

But at two o’clock at night they were 
roused by terrible noises on deck, scuffling, 
screaming, swearing and groaning. A 
steamer had pursued and overtaken them, 
and the little schooner was boarded by an 
infuriated set of armed men. In a moment, 
the captain, mate and all the crew, were seized 
and bound, amid oaths and dreadful threats. 
As they, swearing and yelling, tore open 
the hatches on the defenceless prisoners be¬ 
low. Richard Edmondson stepped forward, 
and in a calm voice said to them, “ Gentle¬ 
men, do yourselves no harm, for we are all 
here.” With this exception, all was still 
among the slaves as despair could make it; 
not a word was spoken in the whole com¬ 
pany. I he men were all bound and placed 
on board the steamer; the women were left 
on board the schooner, to be towed after. 

The explanation of their capture was this : 
In the morning after they had sailed, many 
families in Washington found their slaves 
missing, and the event created as great an 
excitement as the emancipation of France 
had. two days before. At that time they 
had listened in the most complacent manner 
to the announcement that the reign of slavery 
was near its close, because they had not the 
slightest idea that the language meant any¬ 
thing ; and they were utterly confounded by 
this practical application of it. More than 
a hundred men, mounted upon horses, deter¬ 
mined to push out into the country, in pur¬ 
suit of these new disciples of the doctrine of 
universal emancipation. Here a colored man, 
by the name of Judson Higgs, betrayed the 
whole plot. He had been provoked, because, 
after having taken a poor woman, with her 
luggage, down to the boat, she was unable to 
pay the twenty-five cents that he demanded. 

So he told these admirers of universal, 
brotherhood that they need not ride into the 
country, as their slaves had sailed down the 
river, and were far enough off by this time. 

A steamer was immediately manned by two 
hundred armed men, and away they went 
in pursuit. 

When the cortege arrived with the cap¬ 
tured slaves, there was a most furious ex¬ 
citement in the city. The men were driven 
through the streets bound with ropes, two 
and two. Showers of taunts and jeers rained 
upon them from all sides. One man asked 
one of the girls if she “ didn’t feel pretty to 
be caught running away,” and another asked 
her if she was n t sorry.” She answered, 
“No, if it was to do again to-morrow, she 
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would do the same.” The man turned to a 
bystander and said, “ Han’t she got good 
spunk 7” 

Hut the most vehement excitement was 
against Drayton and Sayres, the captain and 
mate of the vessel. Ruffians armed with 
dirk-knives and pistols crowded around them, 
with the most horrid threats. One of them 
struck so near Drayton as to cut his ear, 
which Emily noticed as bleeding. Mean¬ 
while there mingled in the crowd multitudes 
of the relatives of the captives, who, looking 
on them as so many doomed victims, bewailed 
and lamented them. A brother-in-law of 
the Edmondsons was so overcome when he 
saw them that he fainted away and fell down 
in the street, and was carried home insen¬ 
sible. The sorrowful news spread to the 
cottage of Paul and Milly Edmondson; and, 
knowing that all their children were now 
probably doomed to the southern market, 
they gave themselves up to sorrow. u 0 ! 
what a day that was ! ” said the old mother 
when describing that scene to the writer. 

“ Never a morsel of anythingcould I put into 
my mouth. Paul and me we fasted and 
prayed before the Lord, night and day, for 
our poor children.” 

The whole public sentiment of the com¬ 
munity was roused to the most intense in¬ 
dignation. It was repeated from mouth to 
mouth that they had been kindly treated 
and never abused ; and what could have in¬ 
duced them to try to get their liberty * All 
that Air. Stanton had said of the insensible 
influence of American institutions, and all 
lxis pretty similes about the cotton-wood seeds, 
seemed entirely to have escaped the memory 
°f. the community, and they could see no¬ 
thing but the most unheard-of depravity in 
the attempt of these people to secure free¬ 
dom. It was strenuously advised by many 
that their owners should not forgive them, 

— that no mercy should be shown, but that 
they should be thrown into the hands of the 
traders, forthwith, for the southern market, 

— that Siberia of the irresponsible despots 
of America. 

.When all the prisoners were lodged in 
jail, the owners came to make oath to their 
property, and the property also was required 
to make oath to their owners. Among them 
came the married sisters of Mary and Emily, 
but were not allowed to enter the prison. 
The girls looked through the iron grates of 
the third-story windows, and saw their sis¬ 
ters standing below 7 in the yard weeping. 

The guardian of the Edmondsons, who 
acted in the place of the real owner apparently 
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touched with their sorrow, promised their 
family and friends, who were anxious to 
‘purchase them, if possible, that they should 
have an opportunity the next morning. 
Perhaps he intended at the time to give 
them one; hut. as Bruin and Hill, the 
keepers of the large slave warehouse in 
Alexandria, offered him four thousand five 
hundred dollars for the six children, they- 
were irrevocably sold before the next morn¬ 
ing. Bruin would listen to no terms which 
any of their friends could propose. The 
lady with whom ,Mary had lived offered a 
thousand dollars for her; but Bruin re¬ 
fused, saying he could get double that. 
sum in the New Orleans market. He 
said he had had liis eye upon the family for 
twelve years, and had the promise of them 
should they ever be sold. 

While the girls remained in the prison 
they had no beds or chairs, and only one 
blanket each, though the night3 were chilly; 
but, understanding that the rooms below, 
where their brothers were confined, were 
still colder, and that no blankets were given 
them, they sent their own down to them. 
In the morning they were allowed to go 
down into the yard for a few moments: and 
then they used to run to the window of 
their brothers’ room, to bid them good-morn¬ 
ing, and kiss them through the grate. 

At ten o’clock, Thursday night, the 
brothers were handcuffed, and, with their 
sisters, taken into carriages by their new 
owners, driven to Alexandria, and put into 
a prison called a Georgia Pen. The girls 
were put into a large room alone, in total 
darkness, without bed or blanket, where 
they spent the night in sobs and tears, in 
utter ignorance of their brothers’ fate. At 
eight o’clock in the morning they were 
called to breakfast, when, to their great com¬ 
fort, they found their four brothers all in 
the same prison. 

They remained here about four weeks, 
being usually permitted by day to stay be¬ 
low with their brothers, and at night to re¬ 
turn to their own rooms. Their brothers 
had great anxieties about them, fearing they 
would be sold south. Samuel, in particu¬ 
lar, felt very sadly, as he had been the 
principal actor in getting them away. He 
often said he would gladly die for them, if 
that would save them from the fate he feared. 
He used to weep a great deal, though he 
3 ndeavored to restrain his tears in their 
presence. 

While in the slave-prison they -were re¬ 
quired to wash for thirteen men, though 


their brothers performed a great share of 
the labor. Before they left, their size and 
height were measured by their owners. At 
length they were again taken out, the 
brothers handcuffed, and all put on board a 
steamboat, where were about forty slaves, 
mostly men, and taken to Baltimore. The 
voyage occupied one day and a night. 
When arrived in Baltimore, they were 
thrown into a slave-pen kept by a partner 
of Bruin and Hill. He was a man of 
coarse habits, constantly using the most 
profane language, and grossly obscene and 
insulting in his remarks to women. Here 
they w T ere forbidden to pray together, as 
they had previously been accustomed to do. 
But, by rising very early in the morning, they 
secured to themselves a little interval which 
they could employ, uninterrupted, in this 
manner. They, with four or five other 
women in the prison, used to meet together, 
before daybreak, to spread their sorrows be¬ 
fore the Refuge of the afflicted; and in these 
prayers the hard-hearted slave-dealer was 
daily remembered. The brothers of Mary 
and Emily were very gentle and tender in 
their treatment of their sisters, which had 
an influence upon other men in their com- 
pany. 

At this place they became acquainted 
with Aunt Rachel, a most godly woman, 
about middle age, who had been sold into 
the prison away from her husband. The 
poor husband used often to come to the 
prison and beg the trader to sell her to his 
owners, who he thought were willing to pur¬ 
chase her, if the price was not too high. But 
he was driven off with brutal threats and 
curses. They remained in Baltimore about 
three weeks. 

The friends in Washington, though hither¬ 
to unsuccessful in their efforts to redeem 
the family, were still exerting themselves in 
their behalf; and one evening a message 
was received from them by telegraph, 
stating that a person would arrive in "the 
morning train of cars prepared to bargain 
for the family, and that a part of the money 
was now ready. But the trader was in¬ 
exorable, and in the morning, an hour be¬ 
fore the cars were to arrive, they were all 
put on board the brig Union , ready to sail 
for New Orleans. The messenger came, 
and brought nine hundred dollars in money, 
the gift of a grandson of John Jacob Astor. 
This was finally appropriated to the ransom 
of Richard Edmondson, as his wife and 
children were said to be suffering in Wash¬ 
ington ; and the trader would not sell the 
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girls to them upon any consideration, nor 
would he even suffer Richard to be brought 
hack from the brig, which had not yet sailed. 
The bargain was, however, made, and the 
money deposited in Baltimore. 

On this brig the eleven women were put 
in one small apartment, and the thirty or 
forty men in an adjoining one. Emily was 
very sea-sick most of the time, and her 
brothers feared she would die. They used 
to come and carry her out on deck and 
back again, buy little comforts for their sis¬ 
ters, and take all possible care of them. 

Frequently head winds blew them back, 
so that they made very slow progress; and 
in their prayer-meetings, which they held 
every night, they used to pray that head 
winds might blow them to New York; and 
one of the sailors declared that if they 
could get within one hundred miles of New 
York, and the slaves would stand by him, 
he would make way with the captain, and 
pilot them into New York himself. 

When they arrived near Key West, they 
hoisted a signal for a pilot, the captain be¬ 
ing aware of the dangers of the place, and yet 
not knowing how to avoid them. As the 
pilot-boat approached, the slaves were all 
fastened below, and a heavy canvas thrown 
over the grated hatchway door, which en¬ 
tirely excluded all circulation of air, and 
almost produced suffocation. The captain 
and pilot had a long talk about the price, 
and some altercation ensued, the captain not 
being willing to give the price demanded by 
the pilot; during which time there was great 
suffering below. The women became so ex¬ 
hausted that they were mostly helpless; and 
the situation of the men was not much bet¬ 
ter, though they managed -with a stick to 
break some holes through the canvas on 
their side, so as to let in a little air, but a 
few only of the strongest could get there to 
enjoy it. Some of them shouted for help 
as long as their strength would permit; and 
at length, after what seemed to them an 
almost interminable interview, the pilot left, 
refusing to assist them ; the canvas was re¬ 
moved, and the brig obliged to turn tack, 
and take another course. Then, one after 
another, as they got air and strength, crawled 
out on deck. Mary and Emily were carried 
out by their brothers as soon as they were 
able to do it. 

Soon after this the stock of provisions 
ran low, and the water failed, so that the 
slaves were restricted to a gill a day. The 
sailors were allowed a quart each, and often 
gave a pint of it to one of the Edmondsons 
For their sisters; and they divided it with 
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the other women, as they always did every 
nice thing they got in such ways. 

The day they arrived at the mouth of the 
Mississippi a terrible storm arose, and the 
waves rolled mountain high, so that, when 
the pilot-boat approached, it would sometimes 
seem to be entirely swallowed by the waves, 
and again it would emerge, and again ap¬ 
pear wholly buried. At length they were 
towed into and up the river by a steamer, 
and. there, for the first time, saw cotton 
plantations, and gangs of slaves at work on 
them. 

They arrived at New Orleans in the night, 
and about ten the xt day were landed and 
marched to what they called the show-rooms, 
and, going out into the yard, saw a great 
many men and women sitting around, with 
such sad faces that Emily soon began to cry, 
upon which an overseer stepped up and 
struck her on the chin, and bade her i 1 stop 
crying, or he would give her something to 
cry about.” Then pointing, he told her 
“ there was the calaboose, where they 
whipped those who did not behave them¬ 
selves ! ” As soon as he turned away, a 
slave-woman came and told her to look cheer¬ 
ful, if she possibly could, as it would be far 
better for her. One of her brothers soon 
came to inquire what the woman had been 
saying to her; and when informed, en¬ 
couraged Emily to follow the advice, and 
endeavored to profit by it himself. 

That night all the four brothers had their 
hair cut close, their mustaches shaved off, 
and their usual clothing exchanged for a 
blue jacket and pants, all of which so 
altered their appearance that at first their 
sisters did not know them. Then, for three 
successive days, they were all obliged to stand 
in an open porch fronting the street, for 
passers by to look at, except, when one was 
tired out, she might go in for a little time, 
and another take her place. Whenever 
buyers called, they were paraded in the auc¬ 
tion-room in rows, exposed to coarse jokes 
and taunts. When any one took a liking 
to any girl in the company, he would call 
her to him, take hold of her, open her 
mouth, look at her teeth, and handle her 
person rudely, frequently making obscene 
remarks; and she must stand and bear it, 
without resistance. Mary and Emily com¬ 
plained to their brothers that they could not 
submit to such treatment. They conversed 
about it with Wilson, a partner of Bruin 
and Hill, who had the charge of the slaves 
at this prison. After this they were treated 
with more decency. 

Another brother of the girls, named Ham- 
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ilton, had been a slave in or near New Or¬ 
leans for sixteen years, and had just purchased 
his own freedom for one thousand dollars ; 
having once before earned that sum for him¬ 
self, and then had it taken from him. Rich¬ 
ard being now really free, as the money was 
deposited in Baltimore for his ransom, found 
him out the next day after their arrival at 
New Orleans, and brought him to the prison 
to see his brothers and sisters. The meet¬ 
ing was overpoweringly affecting. 

He had never before seen his sister Emily, 
as he had been sold away from his parents 
before her birth. 

The girls 5 lodging-room was occupied at 
night by about twenty or thirty women, who 
all slept on the bare floor, with only a blan¬ 
ket each. After a few days, word was re¬ 
ceived (which was really incorrect ), that 
half the money had been raised for the 
redemption of Mary and Emily. After 
this they were allowed, upon their broth¬ 
ers’ earnest request, to go to their free 
brother’s house and spend their nights, 
and return in the mornings, as they had 
suffered greatly from the mosquitos and 
other insects, and their feet were swollen and 
sore. 

While at this prison, some horrible cases 
of cruelty came ’to their knowledge, and 
some of them under their own observation. 
Two persons, one woman and one boy, were 
whipped to death in the prison while they 
were there, though they were not in the 
same pen, or owned by the same trader, as 
themselves. 

None of the slaves were allowed to sleep 
in the day-time, and sometimes little children 
sitting-or standing idle all day would become 
so sleepy as not to be able to hold up their 
eyelids; but, if they were caught thus by the 
overseer, they were cruelly beaten. Mary 
and Emily used to watch the little ones, and 
let them sleep until they heard the over¬ 
seers coming, and then spring and rouse 
them in a'moment. 

One young woman, who had been sold by 
the traders for the worst of purposes, was 
returned, not being fortunate (?) enough to 
suit her purchaser; and, as is their custom 
in such cases, w r as most cruelly flogged,— so 
much so that some of her flesh mortified, and 
her life was despaired of. When Mary and 
Emily first arrived at New Orleans they saw 
and conversed with her. She was then just 
beginning to sit up; was quite small, and 
very fine-looking, with beautiful straight 
hair, which was formerly long, but had been 
cut off short by her brutal tormentors. 


The overseer who flogged her said, in their 
hearing, that he would never flog another 
girl in that way — it was too much for any 
one to bear. They suggest that perhaps 
the reason why lie promised this was be¬ 
cause he was obliged to be her nurse, and 
of course saw her sufferings. She was from 
Alexandria, but they have forgotten her 
name. 

One young man and woman of their com¬ 
pany in the prison, who were engaged to be 
married, and were sold to different owners, 
felt so distressed at their separation that 
they could not or did not labor well ; and 
the young man was soon sent back, with 
the complaint that he would not answer the 
purpose. Of course, the money was to be 
refunded, and he flogged. He was con¬ 
demned to be flogged each night for a week; 
and, after about two hundred lashes by the 
overseer, each one of the male slaves in the 
prison was required to come and lay on five 
lashes with all his strength, upon penalty of 
being flogged himself. The young woman, 
too, was soon sent there, with a note from her 
new mistress, requesting that she might be 
whipped a certain number of lashes, and 
enclosing the money to pay for it; which 
request was readily complied with. 

While in New Orleans they saw gangs of 
women cleaning the streets, chained to¬ 
gether, some with a heavy iron ball attached 
to the chain; a form of punishment fre¬ 
quently resorted to for household servants 
who had displeased their mistresses. 

Hamilton Edmondson, the brother who 
had purchased his own freedom, made great 
efforts to get good homes for his brothers 
and sisters in New Orleans, so that they 
need not be far separated from each other. 
One day, Mr. Wilson, the overseer, took 
Samuel away with him in a carriage, and 
returned without him. The brothers and 
sisters soon found that he was sold, and 
gone they knew not whither; but they were 
not allowed to weep, or even look sad, upon 
pain of severe punishment. The next day, 
however, to their great joy, he came to the 
prison himself, and told them he had a good 
home in the city with an Englishman, who 
had paid a thousand dollars for him. 

After remaining about three weeks in this 
prison, the Edmondsons were told that, in 
consequence of the prevalence of the yellow 
fever in the city, together with the fact of 
their not being acclimated, it was deemed 
dangerous for them to remain there longer; 
— and, besides this, purchasers were loth to 
give good prices under these circumstances. 
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Some of the slaves in the pen were already 
sick; some of them old, poor or dirty, and 
for these reasons greatly exposed to sickness. 
Richard Edmondson had already been ran¬ 
somed, and must be sent back; and, upon 
the whole, it was thought best to fit out and 
send off a gang to Baltimore, without delay. 

The Edmondsons received these tidings 
with joyful hearts, for they had not yet 
been undeceived with regard to the raising 
of the money for their ransom. Their 
brother who was free procured for them 
many comforts for the voyage, such as a 
mattress, blankets, sheets and different kinds 
of food and drink; and, accompanied to the 
vessel by their friends there, they embarked 
on the brig Union just at night, and were 
towed out of the river. The brig had 
nearly a full cargo of cotton, molasses, sugar, 
&c., and, of course, the space for the slaves 
was exceedingly limited. The place allotted 
the females was a little close, filthy room, 
perhaps eight or ten feet square, filled with 
cotton within two or three feet of the top of 
the room, except the space directly under the 
hatchway door. Richard Edmondson kept 
his' sisters upon deck with him, though with¬ 
out a shelter; prepared their food himself, 
made up their bed at night on the top of bar¬ 
rels, or wherever he could find a place, and 
then slept by their side. Sometimes a storm 
would arise in the middle of the night,, when 
he would spring up and wake them, and, 
gathering up their bed and bedding, conduct 
them to a little kind of a pantry, where they 
could all three just stand, till the storm 
passed away. Sometimes he contrived to 
make a temporary shelter for them out of 
bits of boards, or something else on deck. 

After a voyage of sixteen days, they 
arrived at Baltimore, fully expecting that 
their days of slavery were numbered. Here 
they were conducted back to the same old 
prison from which they had been taken a 
few weeks before, though they supposed it 
would be but for an hour or two. Presently 
Mr. Bigelow, of Washington, came for 
Richard. When the girls found that they 
were not to be set free too, their grief and 
disappointment were unspeakable. But 
they were separated ,— Richard to go to 
his home, his wife and children, and they 
to remain in-the slave-prison. Wearisome 
days and nights again rolled on. In the 
mornings they were obliged to march round 
the yard to the music of fiddles, banjoes, &c.; 
in the day-time they washed and ironed for 
the male slaves, slept some, and wept a great 
deal. After a few weeks their father came 
to visit them, accompanied by their sister. 


His object was partly to ascertain what 
were the very lowest terms upon which their 
keeper would sell the girls, as he indulged 
a faint hope that in some way or other the 
money might be raised, if time enough were 
allowed. The trader declared he should 
soon send them to some other slave-market, 
but he would wait two weeks, and, if the 
friends could raise the money in that time, 
they might have them. 

The night their father and sister spent in 
the prison with them, he lay in the room 
over their heads and they could hear him 
groan all night, while their sister was weep¬ 
ing by their side. None of them closed 
their eyes in sleep. 

In. the morning came again the wearisome 
routine of the slave-prison. Old Paul 
walked quietly into the yard, and sat down 
to see the poor slaves marched around. He 
had never seen his daughters in such cir¬ 
cumstances before, and his feelings quite 
overcame him. The yard was narrow, and 
the girls, as they walked by him, almost 
brushing him with their clothes, could just 
hear him groaning within himself, ££ 0, my 
children, my children ! ” 

After the breakfast, which none of them 
were able to eat, they parted with sad 
hearts, the father begging the keeper to send 
them to New Orleans, if the money could 
not be raised, as perhaps their brothers there 
might secure for them kind masters. 

Two or three weeks afterwards Bruin k 
Hill visited the-prison, dissolved partnership 
with the trader, settled accounts, and took the 
Edmondsons again in their own possession. 

The girls were roused about eleven o’clock 
at night, after they had fallen asleep, and 
told to get up directly, and prepare for going 
home. They had learned that the word of 
a slave-holder is not to be trusted, and feared 
they were going to be sent to Richmond, 
Virginia, as there had been talk of it. They 
were soon on their way in the cars with t 
Bruin, and arrived at Washington at a little 
past midnight. 

Their hearts throbbed high when, after 
these long months of weary captivity, they 
found themselves once more in the city 
where were their brothers, sisters and pa¬ 
rents. But they were permitted to see none 
of them, and were put into a carriage and 
driven immediately to the slave-prison at 
Alexandria, where, about two o’clock at 
night, they found themselves in the same for¬ 
lorn old room in which they had begun their 
term of captivity ! 

This was the latter part of August. Again 
they were employed in washing, ironing and 
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sewing by clay, and always locked up by 
night. Sometimes they were allowed to 
sew in Bruin’s house, and even to eat there. 
After they had been in Alexandria two or 
three weeks, their eldest married sister, not 
having heard from them for some time, came 
to see Bruin, to learn, if possible, something 
of their fate; and her surprise and joy were 
great to see them once more, even there. 
After a few weeks their old father came again 
to see them. Hopeless as the idea of their 
emancipation seemed, he still clung to it. He 
had had some encouragement of assistance in 
Washington, and he purposed to go North 
to see if anything could be done there; and 
he was anxious to obtain from Bruin what 
were the very lowest possible terms for which 
he would sell the girls. Bruin drew up his 
terms in the following document, which we 
subjoin: 

Alexandria, Va., Sept. 5, 1848. 

The bearer, Paul Edmondson, is the father of 
two girls, Mary Jane and Emily Catharine Ed¬ 
mondson. These girls have been purchased by 
us, and once sent to the south ; and, upon the 
positive assurance that the money for them would 
be raised if they were brought back, they were 
returned. Nothing, it appears, has as yet been 
done in this respect by those who promised, and 
we are on the very eve of sending them south the 
second time; and we are candid in saying that, if 
they go again, we will not regard Any promises 
made in relation to them. The father wishes to 
raise money to pay for them ; and intends to ap¬ 
peal to the liberality of the humane and the good 
to aid him, and has requested us to state in writ¬ 
ing the conditions upon which we will sell his, 
daughters. 

We expect to start our servants to the south in 
a few days ; if the sum of twelve hundred ($1200) 
dollars be raised and paid to us in fifteen days, or 
we be assured of that sum, then we will retain 
them for twenty-five days more, to give an oppor¬ 
tunity for the raising of the other thousand and 
fifty ($1050) dollars; otherwise we shall be com¬ 
pelled to send them along with our other servants. 

Bruin & Hill. 

Paul took his papers, and parted from his 
daughters sorrowfully. After this, the time 
to the girls dragged on in heavy suspense. 
Constantly they looked for letter or message, 
and prayed to God to raise them up a de¬ 
liverer from some quarter. But day after 
day and week after week passed, and the 
dreaded time drew near. The preliminaries 
for fitting up the gang for South Carolina 
commenced. Gay calico was bought for them 
to make up into “ show dresses,” in which 
they were to be exhibited on sale. They 
made them up with far sadder feelings than 
they would have sewed on their own shrouds. 
Hope had almost died out of their bosoms. 
A few days before the gang were to be sent 


off, their sister made them a sad farewell visit. 
They mingled their prayers and tears, and 
the girls made up little tokens of remem¬ 
brance to send by her as parting gifts to 
their brothers and sisters and aged father 
and mother, and with a farewell sadder than 
that of a death-bed the sisters parted. 

The evening before the coffle was to start 
drew on. Mary and Emily went to the 
house to bid Bruin’s family good-by. Bruin 
had a little daughter who had been a pet and 
favorite with the girls. She clung round 
them, cried, and begged them not to go. 
Emily told her that, if she wished to have 
them stay, she must go and ask her father. 
Away ran the little pleader, full of her 
errand; and was so very earnest in her im¬ 
portunities, that he, to pacify her, said he 
would consent to their remaining, if his part¬ 
ner, Captain Hill, would do so. At this 
time Bruin, hearing Mary crying aloud in 
the prison, went up to see her. With all the 
earnestness of despair, she made her last ap¬ 
peal to his feelings. She begged him to 
make the case his own, to think of his own 
dear little daughter,— what if she were ex¬ 
posed to be torn away from every friend on 
earth, and cut off from all hope of redemption, 
at the very moment, too, when deliverance was 
expected! Bruin was not absolutely a man 
of stone, and this agonizing appeal brought 
tears to his eyes, lie gave some encourage¬ 
ment that, if Hill would consent, they need 
not be sent off with the gang. A sleepless 
night followed, spent in weeping^ groaning 
and prayer. Morning at last dawned, and, 
according to orders received the day before, 
they prepared themselves to go, and even 
put on their bonnets and shawls, and stood 
ready for the word to be given. When the 
very last tear of hope was shed, and they 
were going out to join the gang, Bruin’s 
heart relented. He called them to him, and 
told them they might remain ! 0, how glad 
were their hearts made by this, as they might 
now hope on a little longer! Either the 
entreaties of little Martha or Mary’s plea 
with Bruin had prevailed. 

Soon the gang was started on foot,— men, 
women and children, two and two, the men 
all handcuffed together, the right wrist of 
one to the left wrist of the other, and a chain 
passing through the middle from the hand¬ 
cuffs of one couple to those of the next. The 
women and children walked in the same 
manner throughout, handcuffed or chained. 
Drivers went before and at the side, to take 
up those who were sick or lame. They were 
obliged to set off singing! accompanied 
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with fiddles and banjoes! — “ For they that 
carried us away captive required of us a 
so?ig, and they that wasted us required 
of us mirth” And this is a scene of daily 
occurrence in a Christian country ! — and 
Christian ministers say that the right to do 
these things is given by God himself! ! 

Meanwhile poor old Paul Edmondson went 
northward to supplicate aid. Any one who 
should have travelled in the cars at that 
time might have seen a venerable-looking 
black man, all whose air and attitude indi¬ 
cated a patient humility, and who seemed to 
carry a weight of overwhelming sorrow, like 
one who had long been acquainted with grief. 
That man was Paul Edmondson. 

Alone, friendless, unknown, and, worst of 
all, black, he came into the great bustling 
city of New York, to see if there was any 
one there who could give him twenty-five 
hundred dollars to buy his daughters with. 
Can anybody realize what a poor man’s feel¬ 
ings are, who visits a great, bustling, rich 
city, alone and unknown, for such an ob¬ 
ject'. 1 The writer has now, in a letter 
from a slave father and husband who was 
visiting Portland on a similar errand, a 
touching expression of it: 

I walked all day, till I was tired and discouraged. 

0 ! Mrs. S-, when I see so many people who 

seem to have so many more things than they want 
or know what to do with, and then think that I 
have worked hard, till I am past forty, all my life, 
and don't own even my own wife and children, it 
makes me feel sick and discouraged ! 

So sick at heart and discouraged felt 
Paul Edmondson. He went to the Anti- 
Slavery Office, and made his case known. 
The sum was such a large one, and seemed to 
many so exorbitant, that, though they pitied 
the poor father, they were disheartened 
about raising it. They wrote to Washing¬ 
ton to authenticate the particulars of the 
story, and wrote to Bruin and Ilill to see 
if there could be any reduction of price. 
Meanwhile, the poor old man looked sadly 
from one adviser to another. lie was re¬ 
commended to go to the Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
and tell his story. He inquired his way to 
his door,— ascended the steps to ring the 
door-bell, but his heart failed him,— he sat 
down on the steps weeping ! 

There Mr. Beecher found him. He took 
him in, and inquired his story. There was 
to be a public meeting that night, to raise 
money. The hapless father begged him to 
go and plead for his children. He did go, 
and spoke as if he were pleading for his own 
father and sisters. Other clergymen fol- 
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lowed in the same strain,— the meeting be¬ 
came enthusiastic, and the money was raised 
on the spot, and poor old Paul laid his head 
that night on a grateful pillow,— not to 
sleep, but to give thanks ! 

Meanwhile the girls had been dragging 
on anxious days in the slave-prison. They 
were employed in sewing for Bruin’s family, 
staying sometimes in the prison and some¬ 
times in the house. 

It is to be stated here that Mr. Bruin is 
a man of very different character from many 
in his trade. He is sueh a man as never 
would have been found in the profession of 
a slave-trader, had not the most respectable 
and religious part of the community defended 
the right to buy and sell, as being conferred 
by God himself. It is a fact, with regard to 
this man, that he was one of the earliest sub¬ 
scribers to the National Era , in the District 
of Columbia; and, when a certain individual 
there brought himself into great peril by as¬ 
sisting fugitive slaves, and there was no one 
found to go bail for him, Mr. Bruin came 
forward and performed this kindness. 

While we abhor the horrible system and 
the horrible trade with our whole soul, there 
is no harm, we suppose, in wishing that such 
a man had a better occupation. Yet we can¬ 
not forbear reminding all such that, when 
we come to give our account at the judg¬ 
ment-seat of Christ, every man must speak 
for himself alone; and that Christ will 
not accept as an apology for sin the word of 
all the ministers and all the synods in the 
country. He has given fair warning, “ Be¬ 
ware of false prophets ; ” and if people will 
not beware of them, their blood is upon their 
own heads. 

The girls, while under Mr. Bruin’s care, 
were treated with as much kindness and con¬ 
sideration as could possibly consist with the 
design of selling them. There is no doubt 
that Bruin was personally friendly to them, 
and really wished most earnestly that they 
might be ransomed; but then he did not see 
how he was to lose two thousand five hun¬ 
dred dollars. He had just the same dif¬ 
ficulty on this subject that some New Yolk 
members of churches have had, when they 
have had slaves brought into their hands as 
security for Southern debts. He was sorry 
for them, and wished them well, and hoped 
Providence would provide for them when 
they were sold, but still he could not afford 
to lose his money ; and while sueh men re¬ 
main elders and communicants in churches 
in New York, we must not be surprised that 
there remain slave-traders in Alexandria. 
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It is one great art of the enemy of souls 
to lead men to compound for their partici¬ 
pation in one branch of sin by their right¬ 
eous horror of another. The slave-trader 
has been the general scape-goat on whom all 
parties have vented their indignation, while 
buying of him and selling to him. 

There is an awful warning given in the 
fiftieth Psalm to those who in word have 
professed religion and in deed consented to 
iniquity, where from the judgment-seat 
Christ is represented as thus addressing 
them: “ What hast thou to do to declare my 
statutes, or that thou shouldst take my cove¬ 
nant into thy mouth, seeing thou hatest in¬ 
struction, and castest my words behind 
thee? When thou sawest a thief, then thou 
consentedst with him, and hast been par¬ 
taker with adulterers.” 

One thing is certain, that all who do these 
things, openly or secretly, must, at last, 
make up their account with a Judge who 
is no respecter of persons, and who will.just 
as soon condemn an elder in the church for 
slave-trading as a professed trader; nay, lie 
may make it more tolerable for the Sodom 
and Gomorrah of the trade than for them,— 
for it may be, if the trader had the means of 
grace that they have had, that he would have 
repented long ago. 

But to return to our history.— The girls 
were sitting sewing near the open window 
of their cage, when Emily said to Mary, 
11 There, Mary, is that white man we have 
seen from the North. ’ 5 They both looked, and 
in a moment more saw their own dear father. 
They sprang and ran through the house and 
the office, and into the street, shouting as 
they ran, followed by Bruin, who said he 
thought the girls were crazy. In a moment 
they were in their father’s arms, but ob¬ 
served that he trembled exceedingly, and 
that his voice was unsteady. They eagerly 
inquired if the money was raised for their 
ransom. Afraid of exciting their hopes too 
soon, before their free papers were signed, 
he said he would talk with them soon, and 
went into the office with Mr. Bruin and Mr. 
Chaplin. Mr. Bruin professed himself sin¬ 
cerely glad, as undoubtedly he was, that they 
had brought the money; but seemed much 
hurt by the manner in which he had been 
spoken of by the Bev. H. W. Beecher at the 
liberation meeting in New York, thinking 
it hard that no difference should be made 
between him and other traders, when he had 
shown himself so much more considerate and 
humane than the great body of them. He, 
however, counted over the money and signed 
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the papers with great good will, taking out 
a five-dollar gold piece for each of the girls, 
as a parting present. 

The affair took longer than they supposed, 
and the time seemed an age to the poor girls, 
who were anxiously walking up and down 
outside the room, in ignorance of their fate. 
Could their father have brought the money ? 
Why did he tremble so? Could he have 
failed of the money, at last ? Or could it be 
that their dear mother was dead, for they 
had heard that she was very ill! 

At length a messenger came shouting to 
them, u You are free, you are free! ” Emily 
thinks she sprang nearly to the ceiling over¬ 
head. They jumped, clapped their hands, 
laughed and shouted aloud. Soon their 
father came to them, embraced them tenderly 
and attempted to quiet them, and told them 
to prepare them to go and see their mother. 
This they did they know not how, but with 
considerable help from the family, who all 
seemed to rejoice in their joy. Their father 
procured a carriage to take them to the 
wharf, and, with joy overflowing all bounds, 
they bade a most affectionate farewell to 
each member of the family, not even omit¬ 
ting Bruin himself. The “ good that there 
is in human nature ” for once had the up¬ 
per hand, and all were moved to tears of 
sympathetic joy. Their father, with sub¬ 
dued tenderness, made great efforts to soothe 
their tumultuous feelings, and at length par¬ 
tially succeeded. When they arrived at 
Washington, a carriage was ready to take 
them to their sister’s house. People of every 
rank and description came running together 
to get a sight of them. Their brothers 
caught them up in their arms, and ran 
about with them, almost frantic with joy. 
Their aged and venerated mother, raised up 
from a sick bed by the stimulus of the glad 
news, was there, weeping and giving thanks 
to God. Kefreshments were prepared in 
their sister’s house for all who called, and 
amid greetings and rejoicings, tears and 
gladness, prayers and thanksgivings, but 
without sleep, the night passed away, and 
the morning of November 4, 1848, dawned 
upon them free and happy. 

This last spring, during the month of 
May, as the writer has already intimated, 
the aged mother of the Edmondson family 
came on to New York, and the reason of 
her coming may be thus briefly explained. 
She had still one other daughter, the guide 
and support of her feeble age, or, as she calls 
her in her own expressive language, “ the 
last drop of blood in her heart.” She had 
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also a son, twenty-one years of age, still a 
slave on a neighboring plantation. The in¬ 
firm woman in whose name the estate was 
held was supposed to be drawing near to 
death, and the poor parents were distressed 
with the fear that, in case of this event, their 
two remaining children would be sold for 
the purpose of dividing the estate, and thus 
thrown into the dreaded southern market. 
No one can realize what a constant horror 
the slave-prisons and the slave-traders are 
to all the unfortunate families in the vicinity. 
Everything for which other parents look 
on their children with pleasure and pride is 
to these poor souls a source of anxiety and 
dismay, because it renders the child so much 
more a merchantable article. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the light 
in Paul and Milly’s cottage was overshad¬ 
owed by this terrible idea. 

The guardians of these children had given 
their father a written promise to sell them 
to him for a certain sum, and by hard beg¬ 
ging he had acquired a hundred dollars tow¬ 
ards the twelve hundred which were neces¬ 
sary. But he was now confined to his bed 
with sickness. After pouring out earnest 
prayers to the Helper of the helpless, Milly 
says, one day she said to Paul, “ I tell ye, 
Paul. I’m going up to New York myself, 
to see if I can’t get that money.” 

" Paul says to me, ‘ Why, Milly dear, how 
can you ? Ye an't fit to be off the bed, and 
ye 5 s never in the cars in your life.’ 

“ 1 Never you fear, Paul,’ says I; 1 I shall 
go trusting in the Lord; and the Lord, 
He ’ll take me, and He ’ll bring me,— that 1 
know.’ 

“ So I went to the cars and got a white 
man to put me aboard ; and, sure enough, 
there I found two Bethel ministers; and 
one set one side o’ me, and one set the other, 
all the way; and they got me my tickets, 
and looked after my things, and did every 
thing for me. There did n’t anything hap¬ 
pen to me all the way. Sometimes, when I 
went to set down in the sitting-rooms, peo¬ 
ple looked at me and moved off so scornful! 
Well, I thought, I wish the Lord would give 
you a better mind.” 

Emily and Mary, who had been at school 
in New York State, came to the city to 
meet their mother, and they brought her 
directly to the Rev. Henry W. Beecher’s 
^.ouse, where the writer then was. 

The writer remembers now the scene 
when she first met this mother and daugh¬ 
ters. It must be recollected that they had 
not seen each other before for four years. 
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One was sitting each side the mother, hold¬ 
ing her hand; and the air of pride and filial 
affection with which they presented her was 
touching to behold. After being presented 
to the writer, she again sat down between 
them, took a hand of each, and looked very 
earnestly first on one and then on the other; 
and then, looking up, said, with a smile, 
“ 0, these children,— how they do lie round 
our hearts! ” 

She then explained to the writer all her 
sorrows and anxieties for the younger chil¬ 
dren. “ Now, madam,” she says, “that 
man that keeps the great trading-house at 
Alexandria, that man ,” she said, with a 
strong, indignant expression, “has sent to 
know if there ’s any more of my children to 
be sold. That man said he wanted to see 
me ! Yes, ma’am, he said he’d give twenty 
dollars to see me. I would n’t see him, if 
he ’d give me a hundred! He sent for me 
to come and see him, when he had my daugh¬ 
ters in his prison. I Avould n't go to see 
him,— I did n’t want to see them there ! ” 

The two daughters, Emily and Mary, 
here became very much excited, and broke 
out in some very natural but bitter language 
against all slave-holders. “ Hush, children ! 
you must forgive your enemies,” she said. 
“ But they ’re so wicked ! ” said the girls." 
“ Ah, children, you must hate the sin , but 
love the sinner .” “ Well,” said one of 

the girls, “ mother, if I was taken again 
and made a slave of, I’d kill myself.” “ I 
trust not, child,— that would be wicked.” 
“ But, mother, I should; I know I never 
could bear it.” “ Bear it, my child?” she 
answered, “ it’s they that bears the sorrow 
here is they that has the glories there.” 

There was a deep, indescribable pathos of 
voice and manner as she said these words, 

— a solemnity and force, and yet a sweet¬ 
ness, that can never be forgotten. 

This poor slave-mother, whose whole life 
had been one long outrage on her holiest 
feelings,— who had been kept from the 
power to read Grod’s Word, whose whole 
pilgrimage had been made one day of sor¬ 
row by the injustice of a Christian nation, 

— she had yet learned to solve the highest 
problem of Christian ethics, and to do what 
so few reformers can do,— hate the sin, but 
love the sinner ! 

A great deal of interest was excited 
among the ladies in Brooklyn by this his¬ 
tory. Several large meetings were held in 
different parlors, in which the old mother re¬ 
lated her history with great simplicity and 
pathos, and a subscription for the re- 
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demption of the remaining two of her 
family was soon on fpot. It may be in¬ 
teresting to know that the subscription list 
was headed by the lovely and benevolent 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt. 

Some of the ladies who listened to this 
touching story were so much interested in 
Mrs. Edmondson personally, they wished to 
have her daguerreotype taken; both that 
they might be strengthened and refreshed 
by the sight of her placid countenance, and 
that they might see the beauty of true good¬ 
ness beaming there. 

She accordingly went to the rooms with 
them, with all the simplicity of a little child. 
44 0,” said she, to one of the ladies, “you 
can’t think how happy it’s made me to get 
here, where everybody is so kind to me ! 
Why, last night, when I went home, I was so 
happy I could n’t sleep. I had to go and 
tell my Saviour, over and over again, how 
happy I was.” 

A lady spoke to her about reading some¬ 
thing. 44 Law bless you, honey ! I can’t 
read a letter.” 

44 Then,” said another lady, “how have 
you learned so much of God, and heavenly 
things ?” 

“ Well, ’pears like a gift from above.” 

“ Can you have the Bible read to you ?” 

“ Why, yes ; Paul, he reads a little, but 
then he has so much work all day, and 
when he gets home at night he’s so tired ! 
and his eyes is bad. But then the Spent 
teaches us.” 

“ Bo you go much to meeting?” 

“Not much now, we live so far. In 
winter I can’t never. But, 0 ! what meet¬ 
ings I have had, alone in the corner,— my 
Saviour and only me!” The smile with 
which these words were spoken was a thing 
to be remembered. A little girl, daughter 
of one of the ladies, made some rather 
severe remarks about somebody in the da¬ 
guerreotype rooms, and her mother checked 
her. 

The old lady looked up, with her placid 
smile. “ That puts me in mind,” she said, 
“ of what I heard a preacher say once. 
4 My friends,’ says he, 4 if you know of any¬ 
thing that will make a brother’s heart glad, 
run quick and tell it; but if it is some¬ 
thing that will only cause a sigh, 4 bottle it 
up, bottle it up! ’ 0, I often tell my chil¬ 

dren, 4 Bottle it up, bottle it up ! ’ ” 

When the writer came to part with the 
old lady, she said to her: 44 Well, good-by, 
my dear friend; remember and pray for 
me.” 


44 Pray for you!” she said, earnestly. 
44 Indeed I shall,— I can’t help it.” She 
then, raising her finger, said, in an emphatic 
tone, peculiar to the old of her race, “ Tell 
you what! we never gets no good bread 
ourselves till we begins to ask for our 
brethren .” 

The -writer takes this opportunity to in¬ 
form all those friends, in different parts of 
the country, who generously contributed for 
the redemption of these children, that they 
are at last free ! 

The following extract from the letter 
of a lady in Washington may be interesting 
to them: 

I have seen the Edmondson parents, — Paul and 
his wife jNIilly. I have seen the free Edmond¬ 
sons, — mother, son, and daughter, — the very day 
after the great era of free life commenced, while 
yet the inspiration was on them, while the 
mother’s face was all light and love, the father’s 
eyes moistened and glistening with tears, the 
son calm in conscious manhood and responsibility^ 
the daughter (not more than fifteen years old, 
I think) smiling a delightful appreciation of joy 
in the present and hope in the future, thus sudr 
denly and completely unfolded. 

Thus have we finished the account of one 
of the families who were taken on board the 
Pearl. We have another history to give, 
to which we cannot promise so fortunate a 
termination. 


CHAPTER- VII. 

Among those unfortunates guilty of lov¬ 
ing freedom too well, was a beautiful young 
quadroon girl, named Emily Russell, whose 
mother is now living in New York. The 
writer has seen and conversed with her. She 
is a pious woman, highly esteemed and re¬ 
spected, a member of a Christian church. 

By the avails of her own industry she pur¬ 
chased her freedom, and also redeemed from 
bondage some of her children. Emily was a 
resident of Washington, B. C., a place which 
belongs not to any state, but to the United 
States; and there, under the laws of the 
United States, she was held as a slave. She 
was of a gentle disposition and amiable man¬ 
ners; she had been early touched with a sense 
of religious things, and was on the very 
point of uniting herself with a Christian 
church; but her heart yearned after her 
widowed mother and after freedom, and so, 
on the fatal night when all the other poor 
victims sought the Pearl, the child Emily 
went also among them. 

How they were taken has already been 
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told. The sm of the poor girl was inexpiable. 
Because she longed for her mother’s arms 
and for liberty, she could not be forgiven. 
Nothing would do for such a sin, but to throw 
her into the hands of the trader. She also 
was thrown into Bruin & Hill’s jail, in 
Alexandria. Her poor mother in New York 
received the following letter from her. Read 
it, Christian mother, and think what if your 
daughter had written it to you ! 

To Mrs. Nancy Cartwright, New York. 

Alexandria, Jan. 22, 1850. 

Mr Dear Mother : I take this opportunity 
of writing you a few lines, to inform you that I 
arp in Bruin's Jail , and Aunt Sally and all of her 
Children, and Aunt Ilagar and all her children, 
and grandmother is almost crazy. My dear moth¬ 
er, will you please to come on as soon as you 
can? I expect to go away very shortly. 0, 
mother ! my dear mother ! come now and see your 
distressed and heart-broken daughter once more. 
Mother ! my dear mother ! do not forsake me, for 
I feel desolate ! Please to come now. 

Your daughter, 

Emily Russell. 

P- S. — If you do not come as far as Alexandria, 
oome to Washington, and do what you can. 

That letter, blotted and tear-soiled, was 
brought by this poor washerwoman to some 
Christian friends in New York, and shown 
to them. “ What do you suppose they will 
ask for her ? ” was her question. All that 
she had,— her little house, her little furni¬ 
ture, her small earnings,— all these poor 
Nancy was willing to throw in; but all these 
were but as a drop to the bucket. 

The first thing to be done, then, was to 
ascertain -what Emily could be redeemed for; 
and, as it may be an interesting item of 
American trade, we give the reply of the 
traders in full: 

Alexandria, Jan. 31, 1850. 
Dear Sir : When I received your letter I had 
not bought the negroes you spoke of, but since 
that time I have‘bought them. All I have to sav 
tfbout the matter is, that we paid very high for the 
negroes, and cannot afforcLto sell the girl Emily 
for less than EIGHTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS. 
This may seem a high price to you, but, cotton be¬ 
ing very high, consequently slaves are high. We 
have two or three offers for Emily from gentlemen 
from the south. She is said to he the finest-looking 
woman in this country. As for Ilagar and her seven 
children, we will take two thousand five hundred 
dollars for them. Sally and her four children, 
we will take for them two thousand eight hundred 
dollars. You may seem a little surprised at the 
difference in prices, but the difference in the ne¬ 
groes makes the difference in price. We expect to 
start south with the negroes on the 8th February, 
and if you intend to do anything, you had better- 
do it soon. Yours, respectfully, 

Bruin & Hill. 

This letter came to New York before the 
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case of the Edmondsons had called the atten¬ 
tion of the community to this subject. The 
enormous price asked entirely discouraged 
effort, and before anything of importance 
was done they heard that the coffle had de¬ 
parted, with Emily in it. 

Hear, 0 heavens ! and give ear, 0 earth! 
Let it be known, in all the countries of 
the earth, that the market-price of a 
beautiful Christian girl in America is from 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED to TWO THOUSAND 

dollars ; and yet, judicatories in the 
church of Christ have said, in solemn con¬ 
clave, that American slavery as it is 
is no evil ! * 

From the table of the sacrament and from 
the sanctuary of the church of Christ this 
girl was torn away, because her beauty was 
a salable article in the slave-market in New 
Orleans ! 

Perhaps some Northern apologist for 
slavery will say she was kindly treated here 
— not handcuffed by the wrist to a chain, 
and forced to walk, as articles less choice 
are ; that a wagon was provided, and that she 
rode; and that food abundant w r as given her 
to eat, and that her clothing was warm and 
comfortable, and therefore no harm was done. 
We have heard it told us, again and again, 
that there is no harm in slavery, if one is 
only warm enough, and full-fed, and com¬ 
fortable. It is true that the slave-woman 
has no protection from the foulest dishonor 
and the utmost insult that can be offered to 
womanhood,— none whatever in law or gos¬ 
pel ; but, so long as she has enough to eat and 
wear, our Christian fathers and mothers tell 
us it is not so bad ! 

Poor Emily could not think so. There 
was no eye to pity, and none to help. The 
food of her accursed lot did not nourish her; 
the warmest clothing could not keep the 
chill of slavery from her heart. , In the 
middle of the overland passage, sick, weary, 
heart-broken, the child laid her down and 
died. By that lonely pillow there was no moth¬ 
er. But there was one Friend, who loveth at 
all times, who is closer than a brother. Could 
our eyes be touched by the seal of faith, where 
others see only the lonely wilderness and 
the dying girl, we, perhaps, should see one 
clothed in celestial beauty, waiting for that 
short agony to be over, that He might redeem 
her from all iniquity, and present her fault¬ 
less before the presence of his Grace with 
exceeding joy ! 

* The words of the Georgia Annual Conference : Re¬ 
solved, “ That slavery, as it exists in the United States, 
is not a moral evil.” 
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Even tlie hard-hearted trader was touched 
with her sad fate, and we are credibly in¬ 
formed that he said he was sorry he had 
taken her. 

Bruin & Hill wrote to New York that 
the girl Emily was dead. The Quaker, 
William Harned, went with the letter, to 
break the news to her mother. Since she 
had given up all hope of redeeming her 
daughter from the dreadful doom to which 
she had been sold, the helpless mother had 
drooped like a stricken woman. She no 
longer lifted up her head, or seemed to take 
any interest in life. 

When Mr. Ilarned called on hpr, she 
asked, eagerly, 

“ Have you heard anything from my 
daughter ? ” 

“ Yes, I have,” was the reply, “ a letter 
from Bruin & Hill.” 

“ And what is the news ? ” 

He thought best to give a direct answer, 
—“ Emily is dead” 

The poor mother clasped her hands, and, 
looking upwards, said, “ The Lord be 
thanked ! He has heard my prayers at 
last! ” 

And, now, will it be said this is an ex¬ 
ceptional case — it happens one time in a 
thousand? Though we know that this U 
the foulest of falsehoods, and that the case is 
only a specimen of what is acting every day 
in the American slave-trade, yet, for argu¬ 
ment’s sake, let us, for once, admit it to 
be true. If only once in this nation, under 
the protection of our law, a Christian girl 
had been torn from the altar and the 
communion-table, and sold to foulest shame 
and dishonor, would that have been a light 
sin? Does not Christ say, u Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto* one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me ” ? 0, 

words of woe for thee, America! — words 
of woe for thee, church of Christ! Hast 
thou trod them under foot and trampled 
them in the dust so long that Christ has 
forgotten them ? In the day of judgment 
every one of these words shall rise up, 
living and burning, as accusing angels to 
witness against thee. Art thou, 0 church 
of Christ! praying daily, u Thy kingdom 
come”? Darest thou pray, “Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly”? 0, what if He 
should come ? What if the Lord, whom ye 
seek, should suddenly come into his tem¬ 
ple ? If his soul was stirred within him 
when he found within his temple of old 
those that changed money, and sold sheep 
and oxen and doves, what will he say now, 


when he finds them selling body, blood and 
bones, of his own people 7 And is the 
Christian church, which justifies this enor¬ 
mous system,— which has used the awful 
name of her Redeemer to sanction the buy¬ 
ing, selling and trading in the souls of men, 
— is this church the bride of Christ 7 Is 
she one with Christ, even as Christ is one 
with the Father ? 0, bitter mockery! 

Does this church believe that every Chris¬ 
tian’s body is a temple of the Holy Ghost? 
Or does she think those solemn words were 
idle breath, when, a thousand times, every 
day and week, in the midst of her, is this 
temple set up and sold at auction, to be 
bought' by any godless, blasphemous man, 
who has money to pay for it! 

As to poor Daniel Bell and his family, 
whose contested claim to freedom was the 
beginning of the wdiole trouble, a few mem¬ 
bers of it were redeemed, and the rest were 
plunged into the abyss of slavery. It would 
seem as if this event, like the sinking of a 
ship, drew into its maelstrom the fate of 
every unfortunate being who was in its vi¬ 
cinity. A poor, honest, hard-working slave- 
man, of the name of Thomas Ducket, had 
a wife who was on board the Pearl. Tom 
was supposed to know the men who counte¬ 
nanced the enterprise, and his master, there¬ 
fore, determined to sell him. He brought 
him to Washington for the purpose. Some 
in Washington doubted his legal right to 
bring a slave from Maryland for the pur¬ 
pose of selling him, and commenced legal 
proceedings to test the matter. While they 
were pending, the counsel for the master 
told the men who brought action against 
his client that Tom was anxious to be sold; 
that he preferred being sold to the man who 
had purchased his wife and children, rather 
than to have his liberty. It was well known 
that Tom did not wish to be separated from 
his family, and the friends here, confiding in 
the representations made to them, consented 
to withdraw the proceedings. 

Some time after this, they received letters 
from poor Tom Ducket, dated ninety miles 
above New Orleans, complaining sadly of 
his condition, and making piteous appeals 
to hear from them respecting his wife and 
children. Upon inquiry, nothing could be 
learned respecting them. They had been 
sold and gone,— sold and gone,— no one 
knew whither; and as a punishment to 
Tom for his contumacy in refusing to give the 
name of the man who had projected the 
expedition of the Pearly he was denied 
the privilege of going off the place, and was 
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not allowed to talk with the other servants, 
his master fearing a conspiracj. In one of 
his letters he sajs, “ I have seen more 
trouble here in one day than I have in all 
my life.” In another, “ I would he glad 
to hear from her [his wife], but I should 
be more glad to hear of her death than for 
her to come here.” 


In his distress, Tom wrote a letter to Mr. 
Bigelow, of Washington. People who are 
not in the habit of getting such documents 
have no idea of them. We give a fac 
simile of Tom’s letter, with all its poor 
spelling, all its ignorance, helplessness, and 
misery. 
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[February 18, 1852. • 
Mr. Bigelow. Dear Sir : — l write to let you 
know how I am getting along. Hard times here. 


I have not had one hour to go outside the place 
since I have been on it. I put my trust in the 
Lord to help me. I long to hear from you all. 
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I written to hear from you all. Mr. Bigelow, I 
hope you will not forget me. You know it was 
not my fault that I am here. I hope you will 
name me to Mr. Geden, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Bailey, 
to help me out of it. I believe that if they would 
make the least move to it that it could be done. 
I long to hear from my family how they are get¬ 
ting along. You will please to write to me just 
to let me know how they are getting along. You 
can write to me. 

I remain your humble servant, 

Thomas Ducket. 

You can direct your letters to Thomas Ducket, 
in care of Mr. Samuel T. Harrison, Louisiana, 
near Bayou Goula. For God’s sake let me hear 
from you all. My wife and children are not out 
of my mind day nor night.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 

KIDNAPPING. 

The principle which declares that one 
human being may lawfully hold another as 
property leads directly to the trade in hu¬ 
man beings; and that trade has, among 
its other horrible results, the temptation to 
the crime of kidnapping. 

The trader is generally a man of coarse 
nature and low associations, hard-hearted, 
and reckless of right or honor. He who is 
not so is an exception, rather than a speci¬ 
men. If he has anything good about him 
when he begins the business, it may well be 
seen that he is in a fair way to lose it. 

Around the trader are continually pass¬ 
ing and repassing men and women who 
would be worth to him thousands of dollars 
in the way of trade,— who belong to a 
class whose rights nobody respects, and 
who, if reduced to slavery, could not easily 
make their word good against him. The 
probability is that hundreds of free men and 
women and children are all the time being 
precipitated into slavery in this way. 

The recent case of Northrop , tried in 
Washington, D. C., throws light on this 
fearful subject. The following account is 
abridged from the New York Times: 

Solomon Northrop is a free colored citizen of 
the United States ; he was born in Essex county, 
New York, about the year 1808 ; became early a 
resident of Washington county, and married there 
in 1829. His father and mother resided in the 
county of Washington about fifty years, till their 
decease, and were both free. With his wife and 
children he resided at Saratoga Springs in the 
winter of 1841, and while there was employed by 
two gentlemen to drive a team South, at the rate 
of a dollar a day. In fulfilment of his employ¬ 


ment, he proceeded to New York, and, having taken 
out free papers, to show that he was a citizen, he 
went on to Washington city, where he arrived the 
second day of April, the same year, and put up 
at Gadsby’s Hotel. Soon after he arrived he felt 
unwell, and went to bed. 

While suffering with severe pain, some persons 
came in, and, seeing the Condition he was in, pro¬ 
posed to give him some medicine, and did so. 
This is the last thing of which he had any recol¬ 
lection, until he found himself chained to thefio.or 
of Williams’ slave-pen in this city, and hand¬ 
cuffed. In the course of - a few hours, James H. 
Burch, a slave-dealer, came in, and the colored 
man asked him to take the irons off from him, and 
wanted to know why they were put on. Burch 
told him it was none of his business. The colored 
man said he was free, and told where he was born. 
Burch called in a man by the name of Ebcnezer 
Rodbury, and they two stripped the man and laid 
him across a bench, Rodbury holding him down 
by his wrists. Burch whipped him with a pad¬ 
dle until he broke that, and then with a cat-o ? - 
nine-tails, giving him a hundred lashes; and ho 
swore he would kill him if he ever stated to any 
one that he was a free man. From that time for¬ 
ward the man says he did not communicate the 
fact from fear, either that he was a free man, oi 
what his name was, until the last summer. He 
was kept in the slave-pen about ten days, when 
he, with others, was taken out of the pen in the 
night by Burch, handcuffed and shackled, and 
taken down the river by a steamboat, and then to 
Richmond, where he, with forty-eight others, was 
put on board the brig Orleans. There Burch left 
them. The brig sailed for New Orleans, and on 
arriving there, before she was fastened to the 
wharf, Theophilus Freeman, another slave-dealer, 
belonging in the city of New Orleans, and who in 
1833 had been a partner with Burch in the slave- 
trade, came to the wharf, and received the slaves 
as they were landed, under his direction. This 
man was immediately taken by Freeman and shut 
up in his pen in that city. He was taken sick 
with the small-pox immediately after getting 
there, and was sent to a hospital, where he lay 
two or three weeks. When he had sufficiently 
recovered to leave the hospital, Freeman declined 
to sell him to any person in that vicinity, and sold 
him to a Mr. Ford, who resided in Rapides Parish, 
Louisiana, where he was taken and lived more 
than a year, and worked as a carpenter, working 
with Ford at that business. 

Ford became involved, and had to sell him. A 
Mr. Tibaut became the purchaser. He, in a short 
time, sold him to Edwin Eppes, in Bayou Beouf, 
about one hundred and thirty miles from the 
mouth of Red river, where Eppes has retained 
him on a cotton plantation since the year 1843. 

To go back a step in the narrative, the man 
wrote a letter, in June, 1841, to Henry B. Nor¬ 
throp, of the State of New York, dated and post¬ 
marked at New Orleans, stating that he had been 
kidnapped and was on board a vessel, but was un¬ 
able to state what his destination was ; but re¬ 
questing Mr. N. to aid him in recovering his free¬ 
dom, if possible. Mr. N. was unable to do any¬ 
thing in his behalf, in consequence of not know¬ 
ing where he had gone, and not being able to find 
any trace of him. His place of residence re¬ 
mained unknown until the mpnth of September 
last, when the following letter was received by 
his friends: 
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Bayou Beouf\ August, 1852. 
Mr. William Peny, or Mr. Lewis Parker. 

Gentlemen : It having been a long time since I 
have seen or heard from you, and not knowing 
that you are living, it is with uncertainty that I 
write to you ; but the necessity of the case must 
be my excuse. Having been born free just across 
the river from you, I am certain you know me ; 
and I am here now a slave. I wish you to obtain 
free papers for me, and forward them to me at 
Marksville, Louisiana, Parish of Avovelles, and 
oblige Yours, Solomon Northrop. 

On receiving the above letter, Mr. N. applied to 
Governor Hunt, of New York, for such authority 
as was necessary for him to proceed to Louisiana 
as an agent to procure the liberation of Solomon. 
Proof of his freedom was furnished to Governor 
Hunt by affidavits of several gentlemen, General 
Clarke among others. Accordingly, in pursuance 
of the laws of New York, Henry B. Northrop was 
constituted an agent, to take such steps, by pro¬ 
curing evidence, retaining counsel, &c., as were 
necessary to secure the freedom of Solomon, and 
to execute all the duties of his agency. 

The result of Mr. Northrop’s agency was 
the establishing of the claim of Solomon 
Northrop to freedom, and the restoring him 
to his native land. 

It is a singular coincidence that this man 
was carried to a plantation in the Red river 
country, that same region where the scene 
of Tom’s captivity was laid; and his ac¬ 
count of this plantation, his mode of life 
there, and some incidents which he describes, 
form a striking parallel to that history. 
We extract them from the article of the 
Times: 

The condition of this colored man during the 
nine years that he was in the hands of Eppes was of 
a character nearly approaching that described by 
Mrs. Stowe as the condition of “ Uncle Tom” 
while in that region. During that whole period 
his hut contained neither a floor, nor a chair, nor 
a bed, nor a mattress, nor anything for him to lie 
upon, except a board about twelve inches wide, 
with a block of wood for his pillow, and with 
a single*blanket to cover him, while the walls of 
his hut did not by any means protect him from 
the inclemency of the weather. He was some¬ 
times compelled to perform acts revolting to hu¬ 
manity, and outrageous in the highest degree. 
On one occasion, a colored girl belonging to Eppes, 
about seventeen years of age, went one Sunday, 
without the permission of her master, to the near¬ 
est plantation, about half a mile distant, to visit 
another colored girl of her acquaintance. She re¬ 
turned in the course of two or three hours, and for 
that offence she was called up for punishment, 
which Solomon was required to inflict. Eppes com¬ 
pelled him to drive four stakes into the ground at 
such distances that the hands and ankles of the girl 
might be tied to them, as she lay with her face 
upon the ground ; and, having thus fastened her 
down, he compelled him, while standing by him¬ 
self, to inflict one hundred lashes upon her bare 
flesh, she being stripped naked. Having inflicted 
the hundred blows, Solomon refused to proceed any 
further. Eppes tried to compel him to go on, but 


he absolutely set him at defiance, and refused to 
murder the girl. Eppes then seized the whip, and 
applied it until he was too weary to continue it. 
Blood flowed from her neck to her feet, and 
in this condition she was compelled the next day 
to go into the field to work as a field-hand. She 
bears the marks still upon her body, although the 
punishment was inflicted four years ago. 

When Solomon was about to leave, under the 
care of Mr. Northrop, this girl came from behind 
her hut, unseen by her master, and, throwing her 
arms around the neck of Solomon, congratulated 
him on his escape from slavery, and his return to 
his family; at the same time, in language of de¬ 
spair, exclaiming, “ But, 0 God! what will be¬ 
come of me?” 

These statements regarding the condition of 
Solomon while with Eppes, and the punishment 
and brutal treatment of the colored girls, are 
taken from Solomon himself. It has been stated 
that the nearest plantation was distant from 
that of Eppes a half-mile, and of course there 
could be no interference on the part of neigh¬ 
bors in any punishment, however cruel, or how¬ 
ever well disposed to interfere they might be. 

Had not Northrop been able to write, as 
few of the free blacks in the slave states 
are, his doom might have been sealed for 
life in this den of misery. 

Two cases recently tried in Baltimore also 
unfold facts of a similar nature. 

The following is from 

THE CASE OF RACHEL PARKER AND HER SISTER. 

It will be remembered that more than a year 
since a young colored woman, named Mary Eliza¬ 
beth Parker, was abducted from Chester county 
and conveyed to Baltimore, where she was sold as 
a slave, and transported to New Orleans. A few 
days after, her sister, Rachel Parker, was also 
abducted in like manner, taken to Baltimore, and 
detained there in consequence of the interference 
of her Chester county friends. In the first case, 
Mary Elizabeth was, by an arrangement with the 
individual who had her in charge, brought back to 
Baltimore, to await her trial on a petition for free¬ 
dom. So also with regard to Rachel. Both, after 
trial, — the proof in their favor being so over¬ 
whelming, — were discharged, and are now among 
their friends in Chester county. In this connec¬ 
tion we give the narratives of both females, ob¬ 
tained since their release. 

Rachel Parker's Narrative. 

“ I was taken from Joseph C. Miller's about 
twelve o’clock on Tuesday (Dec. 30th, 1851), by 
two men who came up to the house by the back 
door. One came in and asked Mrs. Miller where 
Jesse McCreary lived, and then seized me by the 
arm, and pulled me out of the house. Mrs. Miller 
called to her husband, who was in Am front porch, 
and he ran out and seized the man by the collar, 
and tried to stop him. The other, with an oath, 
then told him to take his hands off, and if he 
touched me he would kill him. He then told MiL 
ler that I belonged to Mr. Schoolfield, in Balti¬ 
more. They then hurried me to a wagon, where 
there was another large man, put me in, and drove 
off. 

“Mr. Miller ran across the field to head the 
wagon, and picked up a stake to run through the 
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wheel, when one of the men pulled out a sword (I 
think it was a sword, I never saw one), and threat¬ 
ened to cut Miller’s arm off. Pollock’s wagon 
being in the way, and he refusing to get out of 
the road, we turned off to the left. After we rode 
away, one of the men tore a hole in the back of 
the carriage, to look out to see if they were com¬ 
ing after us, and they said they wished they had 
given Miller and Pollock a blow. 

“ IVe stopped at a tavern near the railroad, and 
I told the landlord (I think it was) that I was free. 
I also told several persons at the car-office ; and a 
very nice-looking man at the car-office was talking 
at the door, and he said he thought that they had 
better take me back again. One of the men did 
not come further than the tavern. I was taken to 
Baltimore, where we arrived about seven o’clock 
the same evening, and I was taken to jail. 

“ The nest morning, a man with large light- 
colored whiskers took me away by myself, and 
asked me if I was not Mr. Schoolfield's slave. I 
told him I was not; he said that I was, and that 
if I did not say I was he would 4 cowhide me and 
salt me, and put me in a dungeon.’ I told him 
I was free, and that I would say nothing but the 
truth.” 

Mary E. Parker's Narrative. 

44 1 was taken from Matthew Donnelly’s on Sat¬ 
urday night (Dec. Gth, orI3th, 1851); was caught 
whilst out of doors, soon after I had cleared the 
supper-table, about seven o’clock, by two men, and 
put into a wagon. One of them got info the 
wagon with me, and rode to Elkton, Md., where I 
was kept until Sunday night at twelve o’clock, 
when I left there in the cars for Baltimore, and 
arrived there early on Monday morning. 

“ At Elkton a man was brought in to see me, 
by one of the men, who said that I was not his 
father’s slave. Afterwards, when on the way to 
Baltimore in the cars, a man told me that I must 
say that I was Mr. Schoolfield’s slave, or he would 
shoot me, and pulled a 4 rifle’ out of his pocket 
and showed it to me, and also threatened to whip 
me. 

44 On Monday morning, Mr. Schoolfield called 
at the jail in Baltimore to see me ; and on Tues¬ 
day morning he brought his wife and several other 
ladies to see me. I told them I did not know 
them, and then Mr. C. took me out of the room, 
and told me who they were, and took me back 
again, so that I might appear to know them. On 
the next Monday I was shipped to New Orleans. 

44 It took about a month to get to New Orleans. 
After I had been there about a week, Mr. C. sold 
me to Madame C., who keeps a large flower-gar¬ 
den. She sends flowers to sell to the theatres, 
sells milk in market, &c. I went out to sell 
candy and flowers for her, when I lived with her. 
One evening, when I was coming- home from the 
theatre, a watchman took me up, and I told him 
I was not a slave. He put me in the calaboose, 
and next morning took me before a magistrate, 
who sent for Madame C., who told him she bought 
me. lie then sent for Mr. C., and. told him he 
must account for how ho got me. Mr. C. said that 
my mother and all the family were free, except 
me. The magistrate told me to go back to Mad¬ 
ame C., and he told Madame C. that she must 
not let me go out at night; and he told Mr. C. 
that he must prove how he came by me. The 
magistrate afterwards called on Mrs. C., at her 
house, and had a long talk with her in the parlor. 
I do not know what he said, as they were by them¬ 
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selves. About a month afterwards, I was sent 
baeii. to Baltimore. I lived with Madame C. about 
six months. 

44 There were six slaves came in the vessel with 
me to Baltimore, who belonged to Mr. D., and 
were returned because they were sickly. 

44 A man called to see me at the jail after I 
came back to Baltimore, and told me that I must 
say I was Mr. Schoolfield’s slave, and that if I did 
not do it he would kill me the first time he got a 
chance. lie said Rachel [her sister] said she 
came from Baltimore and was Mr. Schoolfield's 
slave. Afterwards some gentlemen called on me 
[Judge Campbell and Judge Bell, of Philadelphia, 
and William H. Norris, Esq., of Baltimore], and 
I told them I was Mr. Schoolfield's slave. They 
said they were my friends, and I must tell them 
the truth. I then told them who I was, and all 
about it. 

44 When I was in New Orleans Mr. C. whipped 
me because I said that I was free.” 

Elizabeth, by her own account above, was seized 
and taken from Pennsylvania, Dec. Gth or 13th, 
1851, which is confirmed by other testimony. 

It is conceded that such cases, when 
brought into Southern courts, are generally 
tried with great fairness and impartiality. 
The agent for Northrop’s release testifies to 
this, and it has been generally admitted fact. 
But it is probably only one case in a hundred 
that can get into court;— of the multitudes 
who are drawn down in the ever-widening 
maelstrom only now and then one ever comes 
back to tell the tale. 

The succeeding chapter of advertisements 
will show the reader how many such victims 
there may probably be. 


CHAPTER IX. 

SLAVES AS THEY ARE, ON TESTIMONY OP 
OWNERS. 

The investigation into the actual con¬ 
dition of the slave population at the South 
is beset with many difficulties. So many 
things are said pro and con .— so many 
said in one connection and denied in another, 
— that the effect is very confusing. 

Thus, we are told that the state of the 
slaves is one of blissful contentment; that 
they would not take freedom as a gift; 
that their family relations are only now and 
then invaded; that they are a stupid race, 
almost sunk to the condition of animals; 
that generally they are kindly treated. &c. 
&c. &c. 

In reading over some two hundred South¬ 
ern newspapers this fill, the author has been 
struck with the very graphic and circum¬ 
stantial pictures, which occur in all of them, 
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describing fugitive slaves. From these de¬ 
scriptions one may learn a vast many things. 
The author will here give an assortment of 
them, taken at random. It is a comment¬ 
ary on the contented state of the slave 
population that the writer finds two or three 
always, and often many more, in every one 
of the hundreds of Southern papers ex¬ 
amined. 

In reading the following little sketches of 
“ slaves as they are,” let the reader no¬ 
tice : 

1. The color and complexion of the 
majority of them. 

2. That it is customary either to describe 
slaves by some scar, or to say “ No scat's 
recollected .” 

3. The intelligence of the parties adver¬ 
tised. 

4. The number that say they are free 
that are to be sold to pay jail-fees. 

Every one of these slaves has a history,— 
a history of woe and crime, degradation, 
endurance, and wrong. Let us open the 
chapter: 

South-side Democrat, Oct. 28, 1852. 
Petersburgh, Virginia: 

REWARD. 

Twenty-five dollars, with the payment of all 
necessary expenses, will be given for the appre¬ 
hension and delivery of my man CHARLES, if 
taken on the Appomattox river, or within the pre¬ 
cincts of Petersburgh. He ran off about a week 
ago, and, if he leaves the neighborhood, will no 
doubt make for Farmville and Petersburgh. He is 
a mulatto , rather below the medium height and 
size, but well proportioned, and very active and 
sensible. lie is aged about 27 years, has a mild, 
submissive look, and will , no doubt , show the marks 
of a recent whipping , if taken. He must be de¬ 
livered to the care of Peebles, White, Davis & Co. 

R. H. DeJarnett, 

Oct. 25 — 3t. Lunenburgh. 

Poor Charles! — mulatto ! — has a mild, 
submissive look, and will probably show 
marks of a recent whipping ! 

Kosciusko Chronicle , Nov. 24, 1852 : 

COMMITTED 

To the Jail of Attila County, on the 8th in¬ 
stant, a negro boy, who calls his name GREEN, 
and says he belongs to James Gray, of Winston 
County. Said boy is about, 20 years old, yellow 
complexion , round face, has a scar on his face , one 
on his left thigh , and one in his left hand , is about 5 
feet G inches high. Had on when taken up a cot¬ 
ton check shirt, Linsey pants, new cloth cap, and 
was riding a large roan horse about 12 or 14 years 
old and thin in order. The owner is requested to 
come forward, prove property, pay charges, and 
take him away, or he will be sold to pay charges. 

E. B. Sanders, Jailer A. C. 
n!2tf. 


Capitolian Vis-a- Vis, West Baton Rouge, 
Nov. 1, 1852: 

$100 REWARD. 

Runaway from the subscriber, in Randolph 
County, on the 18th of October, a yellow boy, 
named JIM. This boy is 19 years old, a light 
mulatto with dirty sunburnt hair , inclined to be 
straight; he is just 5 feet 7 inches high, and 
slightly made. He had on when he left a black 
cloth cap, black cloth pantaloons, a plaided sack 
coat, a fine shirt, and brogan shoes. One hundrod 
dollars will be paid for the recovery of the abovtv- 
described boy, if taken out of the State, or fifty 
dollars if taken in the State. 

Mrs. S. P. Hall, 

Nov. 4,1852. Huntsville, Mo. 

American Baptist , Dee. 20, 1852 : 

TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD FOR A 
PREACHER. 

The following paragraph, headed “ Twenty Dol¬ 
lars Reward,” appeared in a recent number of the 
New Orleans Picayune: 

“ Run away from the plantation of the under¬ 
signed the negro man Shedrick, a preacher, 5 feet 
9 inches high, about 40 years old, but looking not 
over 23, stamped N. E. on the breast , and having 
both small toes cut off. ne is of a very dark com¬ 
plexion, with eyes small but bright, and a look 
quite insolent. He dresses good, and was arrested 
as a runaway at Donaldsonville, some three years 
ago. The above reward will be paid for his arrest, 
by addressing Messrs. Armant Brothers, St. James 
parish, or A. Miltenberger & Co., 30 Carondelet- 
street.” 

Here is a preacher who is branded on the 
breast and has both toes cut off,— and will 
look insolent yet! There’s depravity for 
you! 

Jefferson Inquirer , Nov. 27, 1852 : 

$100 DOLLARS REWARD. 

RANAWAY from my plantation, in Bolivar 
County, Miss., a negro man named MAY, aged 
40 years, 5 feet 10 or II inches high, copper 
colored , and very straight; his front teeth are 
good and stand a little open ; stout through the 
shoulders, and has some scars on his back that show 
above the skin plain, caused by the whip; he fre¬ 
quently hiccups when eating, if he has not got 
water handy ; he was pursued into Ozark County, 
Mo., and there left. Iwill give the above reward 
for his confinement in jail, so that I can get him. 

James H. Cousar, 

Victoria, Bolivar County, Mississippi. 

Nov. 13,1m. 

Delightful master to go back to, this man 
must be ! 

The Alabama Standard has for its 
motto: 

“Resistance to tyrants is obedience 
to God.” 

Date of Nov. 29th, this advertisement?: 

COMMITTED 

To the Jail of Choctaw County, by Judge Young, 
of Marengo County, a RUNAWAY SLAVE, who 


Oct. 12, 1842. 
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calls his name BILLY, and says he belongs to the 
late William Johnson, and was in the employ¬ 
ment of John Jones, near Alexandria, La. He 
is about 5 feet 10 inches high, black, about 40 
years old, much scarred on the face and head, and 
quite intelligent. 

The owner is requested to come forward, prove 
his property, and take him from Jail, or he will 
be disposed of according to law. 

S. S. Houston, Jailer C. C. 

December 1, 1852. 44-tf 

Query: Whether this “ quite intelligent” 
Billy had n’t been corrupted by hearing 
this incendiary motto of the Standard ? 
Knoxville (Term.) Register , Nov. 3d: 

LOOK OUT FOR RUNAWAYS!! 

$25 REWARD 1 

RAN AWAY from the subscriber, on the night 
of the 26th July last, a negro woman named 
HARRIET. Said woman is about five feet five 
inches high, has prominent cheek-bones, large 
mouth and good front teeth, tolerably spare built, 
about 26 years old. We think it probable she is 
harbored by some negroes not far from John My¬ 
na tt’s, in Knox County, where she and they are 
likely making some arrangements to get to a free 
state; or she may be concealed by some negyoes 
(her connections) in Anderson County, near Clin¬ 
ton. _ I will give the above reward for her appre¬ 
hension and confinement in any prison in this 
state, or I will give fifty dollars for her confine¬ 
ment in any jail out of this state, so that I get 
her. H. B. GOEXS, 

^ Nov. 3. 4m Clinton, Tenn. 

The Alexandria Gazette , November 
29, 1852, under the device of Liberty 
trampling on a tyrant, motto 11 Sic sem¬ 
per tyrannis ,” has the following : 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS REWARD. 

Ranaway from the subscriber, living in the 
County of Rappahannock, on Tuesday last, Daniel, 
a bright mulatto , about 5 feet 8 inches high, about 
35 years old, very intelligent, has been a wagoner 
for several years, and is pretty'well acquainted 
from Richmond to Alexandria. He calls himself 
DANIEL TURNER; his hair curls, without show¬ 
ing black blood , or wool; he has a scar on one cheek, 
and his left hand has been seriously injured by a pistol- 
shot, and he was shabbily dressed when last seen. 

I will give the above reward if taken out of the 
county, and secured in jail, so that I get him 
again, or ijlO if taken in the county. 

A. M. Willis. 

Rappahannock Co.,Ya., Nov. 29. —eolm. 

Another “ very intelligent,” straight¬ 
haired man. Who was his father ? 

The Neio Orleans Daily Crescent , 
office No. 93 St. Charles-street; Tuesday 
morning, December 13, 1852: 

BROUGHT TO THE FIRST DISTRICT PO¬ 
LICE PRISON. 

NANCY, a griffe, about 34 years old, 5 feet II 
inch high, a scar on left wrist; says she belongs to 
Madame Wolf. 


CHARLES HALL, a black, about 13 years old, 
5 feet 6 inches high ; says he is free, but supposed 
to be a slave. 

PHILOMONIA, a mulattress, about 10 years 
old, 4 feet 3 inches high ; says she is free, but sup¬ 
posed to be a slave. 

COLUMBUS, a griffe, about 21 years old, 5 feet 
51 inches high ; says he is free, but supposed to be 
a slave. 

SEYMOUR, a black, about 21 years old, 5 feet 
II inch high ; says he is free, but supposed to be 
a slave 

The owners will please comply with the law 
respecting them. J Worrall, Warden. 

New Orleans, Dec. 14, 1852. 

What chance for any of these poor fel¬ 
lows who say they are free ? 

$50 REWARD. 

RANAWAY from the subscriber, living in 
Unionville, Frederick County, Md., on Sunday 
morning, the 17th instant, a DARK MULATTO 
GIRL, about 18 years of age, 5 feet 4 or 5 inches 
high, looks pleasant generally, talks very quick, 
converses tolerably well, and can read. It is sup¬ 
posed she had on, when she left, a red Merino 
dress, black Yisette or plaid Shawl, and a purple 
calico Bonnet, as those articles are missing. 

A reward of Twenty-five Dollars will be given 
for her, if taken in the State, or Fifty Dollars if 
taken out of the State, and lodged in jail, so that 
I get her again. G. R. Sappington. 

Oct. 13.—2m. 

Kosciusko Chronicle , Mississippi: 

TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD 

Will be paid for the delivery of the boy WALK¬ 
ER, aged about 28 years, about 5 feet 8 or 9 
inches high, black complexion, loose make, smiles 
when spoken to, has a mild, sweet voice, and fine 
teeth. Apply at 25 Tchoupitoulas-street, up 
stairs. ol26t. 

Walker has walked off, it seems. Peace 
be with him! 

$25 REWARD. 

RANAWAY from the subscriber, living near 
White’s Store, Anson County, on the 3d of May 
last, a bright mulatto boy, named BOB. Bob is 
about 5 feet high, will weigh 130 pounds, is about 
22 years old, and has some beard on his upper lip. 
His left leg is somewhat shorter than his right, 
causing him to hobble in his walk ; has a very 
broad face, and will show color like a white man. 
It is probable he has gone off with some wagoner 
or trader, or he may have free papers and be pass¬ 
ing as a free man. He has straight hair. 

I will give a reward of TWENTY-FIVE DOL¬ 
LARS for the apprehension and delivery to me of 
said boy, or for his confinement in any jail, so 
that I get him again. Clara Lockhart, 

By Adam Lockhart. 

June 30, 1852. 698 : 5 

Southern Standard , Oct. 16, 1852 : 

$50 reward::: 

RANAWAY, or stolen, from the subscriber, 
living near Aberdeen, Miss., a light mulatto wo¬ 
man, of small size, and about 23 years old. She 
has long, black, straight hair, and she usually keeps 
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it in good order. When she left she had on either 
a white dress, or a brown calico one with white 
spots or figures, and took with her a red handker¬ 
chief, and a red or pink sun-bonnet. She generally 
dresses very neatly. She generally calls herself 
Mary Ann Paine, — can read print, — has some 
freckles on her face and hands,—shoes No. 
4, — had a ring or two on her fingers. She is 
very intelligent, and converses well. The above 
reward will be given for her, if taken out of the 
State, and $25 if taken within the State. 

U. McAllister. 

Memphis (weekly) Appeal will insert to the 
amount of $5, and send account to this office. 
October 6th, 1853. 20 — tf. 

Much can be seen of this Mary Ann in 
this picture. The black, straight hair, 
usually kept in order,— the general neat¬ 
ness of dress,— the ring or two on the 
fingers,— the ability to read,— the fact of 
being intelligent and conversing well, are 
all to be noticed. 

$20 REWARD. 

Runaway, on the 9th of last August, my ser¬ 
vant boy HENRY: he is 14 or 15 years old, a 
bright mulatto, has dark eyes, stoops a little, and 
stutters when confused. Had on, when he went 
away, white pantaloons, long blue summer coat, 
and a palm-leaf hat. I will give the above re¬ 
ward if he should be taken in the State of Vir¬ 
ginia, or $30 if taken in either of the adjoining 
States, but in either case he must be so secured 
that I get him again. Edwin C. Fitzhugh. 

Oct. 7. —eotf. 

Poor Henry ! — only 14 or 15. 

COMMITTED 

To the Jail of Lowndes County, Mississippi, on 
the 9th of May, by Jno. K. Peirce, Esq., and 
taken up as a runaway slave by William S. Cox, 
a negro man, who says his name is ROLAND, and 
that lie belongs to Maj. Cathey, of Marengo Co., 
Ala., was sold to him by Henry Williams, a negro 
trader from North Carolina. 

Said negro is about 35 years old, 5 feet 6 or 8 
inches high, dark complexion, weighs about 150 
pounds, middle finger on the right hand off at the 
second joint, and had on, when committed, a black 
silk hat, black drap d'ete dress coat, and white 
linsey pants. 

The owner is requested to come forward, prove 
property, pay charges, and take him away, or he 
will be dealt with according to law. 

L. H. WlLLEFORD, 

June 6, 1852. 19—tf. Jailer. 

Richmond Semi-weekly Examiner , Oc¬ 
tober 29, 1852 : 

FIFTY DOLLARS REWARD. 

Runaway from the subscriber, residing in the 
County of Halifax, about the middle of last Au¬ 
gust, a Negro Man, Ned, aged some thirty or forty 
ears, of medium height, copper color, full fore- 
ead, and cheek bones a little prominent. No 
scars recollected, except one of his fingers — the 


little one, probably — is stiff and crooked. The 
man Ned was purchased in Richmond, of Mr. Rob¬ 
ert Goodwin, who resides near Frederick-Hall, 
in Louisa County, and has a wife in that vicinity. 
He has been seen in the neighborhood, and is sup¬ 
posed to have gone over the Mountains, and to be 
now at work as a free man at some of the Iron 
Works; some one having given him free papers. 
The apove reward will be given for the apprehen¬ 
sion of the slave Ned, and his delivery to R. H. 
Dickinson & Bro., in Richmond, or to the under¬ 
signed, in Halifax, Virginia, or twenty-five if con¬ 
fined in any jail in the Commonwealth, so that I 
get him. Jas. M. Chappell, 

[Firm of Chappell & Tucker.] 

Aug. 10.— tf. 

This unfortunate copper-colored article is 
supposed to have gone after his wife. 

Kentucky Whig , Oct. 22, 5 52: 

$200 REWARD. 

Ranaway from the subscriber, near Mount 
Sterling, Ky., on the night of the 20th of October, 
a negro man named PORTER. Said boy is black, 
about 22 years old, very stout and active, weighs 
about 165 or 170 pounds. He is a smart fellow, 
converses ivell, without the negro accent; no particu¬ 
lar scars recollected. He had on a pair of coarse 
boots about half worn, no other clothing recol¬ 
lected. He was raised near Sharpsburg, in Bath 
county, by Harrison Caldwell, and may be lurk¬ 
ing in that neighborhood, but will probably 
endeavor to reach Ohio. 

I will pay the above-mentioned reward for him, 
if taken out of the State; $50, if taken in any 
county bordering on the Ohio river; or $25, if 
taken in this or any adjoining county, and 
secured so that I can get him. 

He is supposed to have ridden a yellow Horse, 
15 hands and one inch high, mane and tail both 
yellow, five years old, and paces well. 

October 21st, 1852. G. W. Proctor. 

“ No particular scars recollected ” ! 

St. Louis Times , Oct. 14, 1852 : 

NOTICE. 

Taken up and committed to Jail in the town of 
Rockbridge, Ozark county, Mo., on the 31st of 
August last, a runaway slave, who calls his name 
MOSES. Had on, when taken, a brown Jeanes 
pantaloons, old cotton shirt, blue frock-coat, an 
old rag tied round his head. He is about six feet 
high, dark complexion, a scar over the left eye, 
supposed to be about 27 years old. The owner is 
hereby notified to come forward, prove said negro, 
and pay all lawful charges incurred on his account, 
or the said negro will be sold at public auction 
for ready money at the Court House door in the 
town of Rockbridge, on MONDAY, the 13th of 
December next, according to law in such cases 
made and provided, this 9th of September, 1852. 

s23d&w. Robert Hicks, Sh’ff. 

Charleston Mercury , Oct. 15, 1852: 

FIFTY DOLLARS REWARD. 

Runaway on Sunday the 6th inst., from the 
South Carolina Railroad Company, their negro 
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man SAM, recently bought by them, with others, 
at Messrs. Cothran & Sproull’s sale, at Aiken. He 
was raised in Cumberland County, North Caro¬ 
lina, and last brought from Richmond, Ya. In 
height he is 5 feet 6.1 inches. Complexion copper 
color; on the left arm and right leg somewhat 
scarred. Countenance good. The above reward 
will be paid for his apprehension and lodgment in 
any one of the Jails of this or any neighboring 
State. J. D. Petsch, 

June 12. Sup’t Transportation. 

Kosciusko Chronicle , Nov. 24, ’52: 

COMMITTED 

To the Jail of Attila County, Miss., October 
the 7th, 1852, a negro boy, who calls his name 
HAMBLETON, and says he belongs to Parson 
William Young, of Pontotoc County ; is about 26 
or 27 years old, about 5 feet 8 inches high, rather 
dark complexion, has two or three marks on his 
back, a small scar on his left hip. Had on, when 
taken up, a pair of blue cotton pants, white cotton 
drawers, a new cotton shirt, a pair of kip boots, 
an old cloth cap and wool hat. The owner is 
requested to come forward, prove property, pay 
charges and take him away, or he will be dealt 
with as provided in such case. 

E. B. Sanders, Jailer A. C. 

Oct. 12, 1852. n 12tf. 

Frankfort Commonwealth, October 

21, 1852: 

COMMITTED TO JAIL,. 

A negro boy, who calls his name ADAM, was 
committed to the Muhlenburg Jail on the 24th of 
July, 1852. Said boy is black; about 16 or 17 
years old; 5 feet 8 or 9 inches high; will weigh 
about 150 lbs. He has lost a part of the finger 
next to his little finger on the right hand; also the 
great toe on his left foot. This boy says he belongs 
to Wm. Mosley ; that said Mosley was moving to 
Mississippi from Virginia. lie further states 
that he is lost, and not a runaway. His owner is 
requested to come forward, prove property, pay 
expenses, and take him away, or he will be dis¬ 
posed of as the law directs. 

S. H. Dempsey, J. M. C. 

Greenville, Ky., Oct. 20, 1852. 


RUXAWAY SLAVE. 

A negro man arrested and placed in the Barren 
County Jail, Ivy., on the 21st instant, calling 
himself HENRY, about 22 years old ; says he ran 
away from near Florence, Alabama, and belongs to 
John Calaway. He is about five feet eight inches 
high, dark, but not very black, rather thin visage, 
pointed nose, no scars perceivable, rather spare 
built; says he has been runaway nearly three 
months. The owner can get him by applying 
and paying the reward and expenses; if not, he 
will be proceeded against according to law. This 
24th of August, 1852. Samuel Adwell, Jailer. 

Aug. 25, 1852. — 6m 

In the same paper are two more poor 
fellows, who probably have been sold to pay 
jail-fees', before now. 

NOTICE. 

Taken up by M. II. Brand, as a runaway slave, 


on the 22d ult., in the city of Covington, Kenton 
county, Ivy., a negro man calling himself 
CHARLES WARFIELD, about 30 years old, but 
looks older, about 6 feet high; no particular 
marks : had no free papers, but he says he is free , 
and was born in Pennsylvania, and in Fayette 
county. Said negro was lodged in jail on the said 
22d ult., and the owner or owners, if any, are 
hereby notified to come forward, prove property, 
and pay charges, and take him away. 

C. W. Hull, J. K. C. 

August 3, 1852. — Gm. 


COMMITTED 

To the Jail of Graves county, Ky., on the 4th 
inst., a negro man calling himself DAVE or 
DAVID. He says he is free, but formerly belonged 
to Samuel Brown, of Prince William county, 
Virginia. He is of black color, about 5 feet 10 
inches high, weighs about 180 lbs. ; supposed to 
be about 45 years old; had on brown pants and 
striped shirt. He had in his possession an old 
rifle gun, an old pistol, and some old clothing. 
He also informs me that he has escaped from the 
Dycrsburg Jail, Tennessee, where he had been 
confined some eight or nine months. The owner is 
hereby notified to come forward, prove property, 
pay .charges, &c. 

L. B. IIolefield, Jailer G. C. 

June 28, 1852.—w6in. 

Charleston Mercury , Oct. 29, 1852: 

$200 REWARD. 

Runaway from the subscriber, some time in 
March last, his servant LYDIA, and is suspected 
of being in Charleston. I will give the above 
reward to any person who may apprehend her, 
and furnish evidence to conviction of the person 
supposed to harbor her, or $50 for having her 
lodged in any Jail so that I get her. Lydia is a 
Mulatto woman, twenty-five years of age, four 
feet eleven inches high, with straight black hair, 
which inclines to curl, her front teeth defective, and 
has been plugged ; the gold distinctly seen when 
talking; round face, a scar under her chin, and two 
fingers on one hand stiff at the first joints. 

June 16. tuths C. T. Scaife. 


$25 REWARD. 

Runaway from the subscriber, on or about the 
first of May last, his negro boy GEORGE, about 
18 years of age, about 5 feet high, well set, and 
speaks properly. He formerly belonged to Mr. J. 
D. A. Murphy, living in Blaekville ; has a mother 
belonging to a Mr. Lorrick, living in Lexington 
District. He is supposed to have a pass, and is 
likely to be lurking about Branchville or Charles¬ 
ton. 

The above reward will be paid to any one 
lodging George in any Jail in the State, so that I 
can get him. 

J. J. Andrews, Orangeburg C. H. 

Orangeburg, Aug. 7, 1852. sw Sept 11 


NOTICE. 

Committed to the Jail at Colleton District as a 
runaway, JORDAN, a negro man about thirty 
years of age, who says he belongs to Dobson 
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Coely, of Pulaski County, Georgia. The owner 
has notice to prove property and take him away. 
L. W. McCants, Sheriff Colleton Dist. 
Walterboro, So. Ca., Sept. 7, 1852. 

The following are selected by the Com - 
monwealth mostly from New Orleans papers. 
The characteristics of the slaves are inter¬ 
esting. 

T\VE\ T Tr«FIVE DOLLARS REWARD 

Will be paid by the undersigned for the appre¬ 
hension and delivery to any Jail in this city of 
the negro woman MARIAH, who ran away from 
the Phoenix House about the 15th of October last. 
She is about 45 years old, 5 feet 4 inches high, 
stout built, speaks French and English. Was 
purchased from Chas. Deblanc. 

H. Bidwell & Co., 16 Front Levee. 


FIFTY DOLLARS REWARD. 

Runaway about the 25th ult., ALLEN, a bright 
mulatto, aged about 22 years, 6 feet high, very 
well dressed, has an extremely careless gait, of 
slender build, and wore a moustache when he 
left; the property of J. P. Harrison, Esq., (ff this 
city. The above reward will be paid for his safe 
delivery at any safe place in the city. For fur¬ 
ther particulars apply at 10 Bank Place. 


OXE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD. 

We will give the above reward for the appre¬ 
hension of the light mulatto boy SEABOURN, 
aged 20 years, about 5 feet 4 inches high; is stout, 
well made, and remarkably active. He is some¬ 
what of a circus actor, by which he may easily 
be detected, as he is always showing his gymnastic 
qualifications. The said boy absented himself on 
the 3d inst. Besides the above reward, all rea¬ 
sonable expenses will be paid. 

W. & H. Stackhouse, 70 Tchoupitoulas. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS REWARD. 

The above reward will be paid for the appre¬ 
hension of the mulatto boy SEVERIN, aged 25 
years, 5 feet 6 or 8 inches high ; most of his front 
teeth are out, and the letters C. V. are marked on 
either of his arms with India Ink He speaks French, 
English and Spanish, and teas formerly owned by 
Mr. Courcell, in the Third District. I will pay, 
in addition to the above reward, $50 for such in¬ 
formation as will lead to the conviction of any 
person harboring said slave. 

John Ermon, corner Camp and Race sts. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS REWARD. 

Ran away from the Chain Gang in New Orleans, 
First Municipality, in February last, a negro boy 
named STEPHEN. He is about 5 feet 7 inches 
in height, a very light mulatto, with blue eyes and 
broxvnish hair, stoops a little in the shoulders, has 
a cast-down look, and is very strongly built and 
muscular. He will not acknowledge his name or 
owner, is an habitual runaway, and was shot some¬ 
where in the ankle while endeavoring to escape from 
Baton Rouge Jail. The above reward, with all 


attendant expenses, will be paid on bis delivery 
to me, or for his apprehension and commitment to 
any Jail from which I can get him. 

A. L. Bixgahax. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS REWARD. 

The above reward will be given to the person 
who will lodge in one of the Jails of this city the 
slave SARAH, belonging to Mr. Guisonnet, cor¬ 
ner St. John Baptiste and Race streets ; said slave 
is aged about 28 years, 5 feet high, benevolent 
face, fine teeth, and speaking French and English. 
Captains of vessels and steamboats are hereby 
cautioned not to receive her on board, under 
penalty of the law. Avet Brothers, 

Corner Bienville and Old Levee streets. 

Lynchburg Virginian, Nov. 6th: 

TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD. 

Runaway from the subscriber on the Virginia 
and Tennessee Railroad, in the county of Wythe, 
on the 20th of June, 1852, a negro man named 
CHARLES, 6 feet high, copper color , with several 
teeth out in front, about 35 years of age, rather 
slow to reply, but pleasing appearance when spoken 
to. He wore, when he left, a cloth cap and a 
blue cloth sack coat; he was purchased in Tennes¬ 
see, 14 months ago, by Mr. M. Connell, of Lynch¬ 
burg, and carried to that place, where he 
remained until I purchased him 4 months ago. 
It is more than probable that he will make his way to 
Tennessee, as he has a wife now living there; or he 
may perhaps return to Lynchburg, and lurk about 
there, as he has acquaintances there. The above 
reward will be paid if he is taken in the State 
and confined so that I get him again; or I will 
pay a reward of $40, if taken out of the State and 
confined in Jail. George W. Kyle. 

July 1. — d&c2twts 

Winchester Republican (Va.), Nov. 26: 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD. 

Ranaway from the subscriber, near Culpepper 
Ct. House, Va., about the 1st of October, a negro 
man named ALFRED, about five feet seven inches 
in height, about twenty-five years of age, uncom¬ 
monly muscular and active, complexion dark but 
not black, countenance mild and rather pleasant. 
He had a boil last winter on the middle joint of 
the middle or second finger of the right hand, 
which left the finger stiff in that joint, more visi¬ 
ble in opening his hand than in shutting it. He 
has a wife at Mr. Thomas G. Marshall's, near 
Farrowsville, in Fauquier County, and may be in 
that neighborhood, where he wishes to be sold, and 
where I am willing to sell him. 

I will give the above reward if he is taken out 
of the State and secured, so that I get him again; 
or $50 if taken in the State, and secured in like 
manner. W. B. Slaughter. 

October 20,1852. 

From the Louisville Daily Journal , 
Oct. 23, 1852: 

$100 REWARD. 

Ran away from the subscriber, in this city, on 
Friday, May 28th, a negro boy named WYATT. 
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Said boy is copper colored, 25 or 26 years old, 
about 5 feet 11 inches high, of large frame, slow 
and heavy gait, has very large hands and feet, 
small side-whiskers, a full head hf hair which he 
combs to the side, quite a pleasing look, and is 
very likely. I recently purchased Wyatt from 
Mr. Garrett, of Garrett’s Landing, Ky., and his 
wife is the 'property of Thos. G. Rowland, Esq. , of 
this city. I will pay the above reward for the 
apprehension and delivery of the boy to me if 
taken out of the State, or $50 if taken in the State. 

June 2d&wtf David W. Yandell. 


$200 REWARD. 

TWO NEGROES. Ranaway from the subscri¬ 
ber, living in Louisville, on the 2d, one negro man 
and girl. The man’s name is MILES. He is about 
5 feet 8 inches high, dark-brown color, with a 
large scar upon his head, as if caused from a burn; 
age about 25 years ; and had with him two carpet 
sacks, one of cloth, the other enamelled leather, 
also a pass from Louisville to Owenton, Owen 
county, Ky., and back. The girl’s name is JULIA, 
and she is of light-brown color, short and heavy 
set, rather good looking, with a scar upon her fore¬ 
head ; had on a plaid silk dress when she left, and 
took other clothes with her; looks to be about 16 
years of age. 

The above reward will be paid for the man, if 
taken out of the State, or $100 for the girl; 
$100 for the man, if taken in the State, or $50 
for the girl. In either event, they are to be se- 

eU o e ct d 5 S d°i W g tf“ hem - J-W.L™. 

The following advertisements are all dated 
Shelby Co., Kentucky. 

JAILER’S XOTICE. 

Was committed to the Jail of Shelby county 
a negro woman, who says her name is JUDA; 
dark complexion ; twenty years of age ; some five 
feet high ; weighs about one hundred and twenty 
pounds ; no scars recollected, and says she belongs 
to James Wilson, living in Denmark, Tennessee. 
The owner .of said slave is requested to come for¬ 
ward, prove property, pay charges, and take her 
away, or she will be dealt with as the law directs. 

W. II. Eases, 

oct27 — w4t Jailer Shelby county. 


JAILER’S XOTICE. 

Was committed to the Jail of Shelby county, 
on the 28th ult., a negro boy, who says his name 
is JOHN W. LOYD ; of a bright complexion, 25 
years of age, will weigh about one hundred and 
fifty pounds, about five feet nine or ten inches 
high, three scars on his left leg, which was caused by 
.a dog-bite. The said boy John claims to be free. If 
he has any master, ha is hereby notified to come 
forward, prove property, pay charges, and take 
him away, or he will be dealt with as the law 
directs. [nov3—w4t 

Also — Committed at the same time a negro 
boy, who says his name is PATRICK, of a bright 
complexion, about 30 years of ; age, will weigh 
about one hundred and forty-five or^ fifty pounds ; 
about six feet high ; his face is very badly scarred, 
which he says was caused by being salivated. 


tom’s cabin. 

The disease caused him to lose the bone out of 
his nose, and his jaw-bone, also. Says he belongs 
to Dr. Wm. Cheathum, living in Nashville, Tenn. 
The owner of said slave is requested to come for¬ 
ward, prove property, pay charges, and take him 
away, or he will be dealt with as the law directs. 

[nov3 — w4t 

Also — Committed at the same time a negro 
boy, who says his name is CLAIBORNE ; dark 
complexion, 22 years of age, will weigh about 
one hundred and forty pounds, about five feet 
high ; no scars recollected; says he belongs to Col. 
Rousell, living in De Soto county, Miss. The 
owner of said slave is requested to*come forward, 
prove property, pay charges, and take him away, 
or he will be dealt with as the law directs. 

W. II. Eanes, 

nov3 —w4t Jailer of Shelby county. 


JAILER’S XOTICE. 

Was committed to the Jail of Shelby county a 
negro boy, who says his name is GEORGE; dark 
complexion, about twenty-five or thirty years of 
age, some five feet nine or ten inches high ; will 
weigh about one hundred and forty pounds, no 
scars, and says he belongs to Malley Bradford, 
living in Issaqueen county, Mississippi. The 
owner of said slave is requested to come forward, 
prove property, pay charges, and take him away, 
or he will be dealt with as the law directs. 

W. II. Eanes, 

novlO. — w4t Jailer of Shelby county. 


JAILER’S XOTICE. 

Was committed to the Jail of Shelby county, 
on the 30th ult., a negro woman, who says her 
name is NANCY, of a bright complexion, some 
twenty or twenty-one years of age, will weigh 
about one hundred and forty pounds, about five 
feet high, no scars^ and says she belongs to John 
Pittman, living in Memphis, Tenn. The owner 
of said slave is requested to come forward, prove 
property, pay charges, and take her away, or she 
will be dealt w ith as the law directs. 

W. H. Eanes, 

novlO. — w4t Jailer of Shelby county. 

Negro property is decidedly “ brisk” in 
this county. 

Natchez (Miss.) Free Trader , Novem¬ 
ber 6, 1852 : 7' r " 

25 DOLLARS REWARD. 

Runaway from the undersigned, on the 17th 
day of October, 1852, a negro man by the name 
of ALLEN, about 23 years old, near 6 feet high, 
of dark mulatto, color, no marks, save one, and that 
caused by the bite of a dog; had on, when he left, 
lowell pants, and cotton shirt; reads imperfect, 
can make a short calculation correctly, and can 
write some few words; said negro has run away 
heretofore, and w r hen taken up was in possession 
of a free pass. He is quick-spoken, lively, and 
smiles when in conversation. 

I will give the above reward to any one who 
will confine said negro in any Jail, so that I can 
get him. Thos R. Cheatham. 

hov6. — 3t 
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Newberry Sentinel (S. C.), Nov. 17,1852: 

NOTICE : 

II AN AW AY from the subscriber, on the 9th of 
July last, my Boy WILLIAM, a bright mulatto, 
about 26 years old, 5 feet 9 or 10 inches high, of 
slender make, quite intelligent, speaks quick when 
spoken to, and walks briskly. Said boy was brought 
from Virginia , and will probably attempt to get back. 
Any information of said boy will be thankfully 
received. John M. Mars. 

Near Mollohon P. 0., Newberry Dist., S. C. 

Nov. 3. 414t. 

Raleigh Register and Richmond Enquirer 
will copy four times weekly, and send bills to this 
office. 

Greensboro 5 Patriot (N. C.), Nov. 6 : 

lO DOLLARS REWARD.. 

RANAWAY from my service, in February, 
1851, a colored man named EDWARD WINS¬ 
LOW, low, thick-set , part Indian , and a first rate 
fiddler. Said Winslow was sold out of Guilford 
jail, at February court, 1851, for his prison charges, 
for the term of five years. It is supposed that he 
is at work on the Railroad, somewhere in Davidson 
county. The above reward will be paid for his 
apprehension and confinement in the jail of Guil¬ 
ford or any of the adjoining counties, so that I get 
him, or for his delivery to me in the south-east 
corner of Guilford. My post-office is Long’s Mills, 
Randolph, N. C. P. C. Smith. 

October 27,1852. 702 —5w. 

The New Orleans True Delta , of the 
11th nit., 1853, has the following editorial 
notice : 

The Great Raffle of a Trotting Horse and 
a Negro Servant. — The enterprising and go-a¬ 
head Col. Jennings has got a raffle under way 
how, which eclipses all his previous undertakings 
in that line. The prizes are the celebrated trot¬ 
ting horse “Star,” buggy and harness, and a valu¬ 
able negro servant, — the latter valued at nine hun¬ 
dred dollars. See his advertisement in another 
column. » 

The advertisement is as follows : 

RAFFLE. 

MR. JOSEPH JENNINGS 

Respectfully informs his friends and the public, 
that, at the request of many of his acquaintances, 
he has been induced to purchase from Mr. Osborn, 
of Missouri, the celebrated dark bay horse “ Star,” 
age five years, square trotter, and warranted sound, 
with a new light trotting Buggy and Harness ; 
also the stout mulatto girl “ Sarah ,” aged about twen¬ 
ty years, general house servant , valued at nine hun¬ 
dred dollars, and guaranteed ; will be raffled for at 4 
o’clock, P. M., February 1st, at any hotel selected 
by the subscribers. 

The above is as represented, and those persons 
who may wish to engage in the usual practice of 
raffling will, I assure them, be perfectly satisfied 
with their destiny in this aflair. 

Fifteen hundred chances, at $1 each. 

The whole is valued at its just worth, fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

The raffle will be conducted by gentlemen se¬ 
lected by the interested subscribers present. Five 
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nights allowed to complete the raffle. Both of 
above can be seen at my store, No. 78 Common- 
street, second door from Camp, at from 9 o’clock 
A. M., till half-past 2 P. M. 

Highest throw takes the first choice; the lowest 
throw the remaining prize, and the fortunate win¬ 
ners to pay Twenty Dollars each, for the refresh¬ 
ments furnished for the occasion. 

Jan. 9.2w. J. Jennings. 

Daily Courier (Natchez, Miss.), Nov. 
20, 1852: 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS REWARD. 

THE above reward will be given for the appre¬ 
hension and confinement in any jail of the negro' 
man HARDY, who ran away from the subscriber, 
residing on Lake St. John, near Rifle Point, Con¬ 
cordia parish, La., on the 9th August last. Hardy 
is a remarkably likely negro, entirely free from all 
marks , scars or blemishes , when he left home ; about 
six feet high, of black complexion (though quite 
light), fine countenance , unusually smooth skin, 
good head of hair, fine eyes and teeth. 

Address the subscriber at Rifle Point, Concordia 
Parish, La. Robert Y. Jones. 

Oct. 30. — lm. 

What an unfortunate master — lost an 
article entirely free from “ marks, scars or 
blemishes”! Such a rarity ought to he 
choice! 

Savannah Daily Georgian , 6th Sept., 

ARRESTED, 

ABOUT three weeks ago, under suspicious cir¬ 
cumstances, a negro woman, who calls herself 
PHEBE, or PHILLIS. Says she is free, and lately 
from Beaufort District, South Carolina. Said 
woman is about 50 years of age, stout in stature, 
mild-spoken, 5 feet 4 inches highland weighs 
about 140 pounds. Having made diligent inquiry 
by letter, and from what I can learn, said woman 
is a runaway. Any person owning said slave can 
get her by making application to me, properly 
authenticated. Waring Russell, 

County Constable. 

Savannah, Oct. 25, 1852. 6 oct. 26. 


250 DOLLARS REWARD. 

RANAWAY from Sparta, Ga., about the first 
of last year my boy GEORGE. He is a good car¬ 
penter, about 35 years : a bright mulatto, tall and 
quite likely. He was brought about three years ago 
from St. Mary's, and had , when he ran away , a 
wife there, or near there , belonging to a Mr. Holzen- 
dorff. I think he has told me he has been about 
Macon also. He had, and perhaps still has, a 
brother in Savannah. He is very intelligent. I 
will give the above reward for his confinement in 
some jail in the State, so that I can get him. Re¬ 
fer, for any further information, to Rabun & 
Whitehead, Savannah, Ga. 

W. J. Sassnett. 

Oxford, Ga., Aug. 13th, 1852. tuths3m. al7. 

From these advertisements, and hundreds 
of similar ones, one may learn the following 
things: 
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1. That the arguments for the enslaving 
of the negro do not apply to a large part 
of the actual slaves. 

2. That they are not, in the estimation 
of their masters, very stupid. 

3. That they are not remarkably con¬ 
tented. 

4. That they have no particular reason 
to be so. 

o. That multitudes of men claiming to 
be free are constantly being sold into slavery. 

In respect to the complexion of these 
slaves, there are some points worthy of con¬ 
sideration. The writer adds the following 
advertisements, published by Wm. I. Bow- 
ditch, Esq., in his pamphlet “ Slavery and 
the Constitution.” 

From the Richmond (Va.) Whig: 

100 DOLLARS REWARD 

WILL be given for the apprehension of my ne¬ 
gro (?) Edmund Kenney. He has straight hair , 
and complexion so nearly white that it is believed a 
stranger would, suppose there was no African blood 
in him. lie was with my boy Dick a short time 
since in Norfolk, and offered him for sale, and was 
apprehended, but escaped under pretence of being a 
white man ! Anderson Bowles. 

January G, 1836. 

From the Republican Banner and Nash¬ 
ville Whig of July 14, 1849 : 

200 DOLLARS REWARD. 

RAN AWAY from the subscriber, on the 23d of 
June last, a bright mulatto woman, named Julia, 
about 25 years of age. She is of common size, 
nearly ichile , and very likely. She is a good seam¬ 
stress, and can read a little. She may attempt to 
pass for white, — dresses fine. She took with her 
Anna, her child, 8 orOyears old, and considerably 

darker than her mother.She once 

belonged to a Mr. Helm, of Columbia, Tennessee. 

I will give a reward of $50 for said negro and 
ehild, if delivered to me, or confined in any jail in 
this state, so I can get them ; $100, if caught in 
any other Slave state, and confined in a jail so that 
I can get them ; and $200, if caught in any Free 
state, and put in any good jail in Kentucky or 
Tennessee, so I can get them. 

A. W. Johnson. 

Nashville, July 9, 1849. 

The following three advertisements are 
taken from Alabama papers : 

RANAWAY 

From the Subscriber, working on the plantation 
of Col. II. Tinker, a bright mulatto boy, named 
Alfred. Alfred is about 18 years old, pretty well 
grown, has blue eyes, light flaxen hair, skin disposed 
to freckle. He will try to pass as free-born. 

Green County, Ala. S. G. Stewart. 


100 DOLLARS REWARD. 

Ran away from the subscriber, a bright mulatto 
man-slave, named Sam. Light , sandy hair, blue 
eyes, ruddy complexion, — is so white as very easily 
to pass for a free while man. Edwin Peck. 

Mobile, April 22, 1837. 


RAX A WAY, 

On the 15th of May, from me, a negro woman, 
named Fanny. Said woman is 20 years old; is 
rather tall; can read and write, and so for^e 
passes for herself. Carried away with her a pair 
of ear-rings, — a Bible with a red cover; is very 
pious. She prays a great deal, and was, as sup¬ 
posed, contented and happy. She is as white as 
most white women, with straight , light hair, and blue 
eyes, and can pass herself for a white woman. I 
will give $500 for her apprehension and delivery 
to me. She is very intelligent. 

Tuscaloosa, May 29,1845. John Balch. 

From the Newbern (N. C.) Spectator: 

50 DOLLARS REWARD 

Will be given for the apprehension and delivery 
to me of the following slaves : — Samuel, and Judy 
his wife, with their four children, belonging to 
the estate of Sacker Dubberly, deceased. 

I will give $10 for the apprehension of William 
Dubberly, a slave belonging to the estate. William 
is about 19 years old, quite white, and ivould not 
readily be taken for a slave. John J. Lane. 

March 13, 1837. 

The next two advertisements we cut from 
the New Orleans Picayune of Sept. 2, 
1846: 

25 DOLLARS REWARD. 

Ranaway from the plantation of Madame Fergus 
Duplantier, on or about the 27th of June, 1846, a 
bright mulatto, named Nod, very stout built, about 
5 feet 11 inches high, speaks English and French, 
about 35 years old, waddles in his walk. He may 
try to pass himself for a white man, as he is of a 
very clear color, and has sandy hair. The above 
reward will be paid to whoever will bring him to 
Madame Duplantier’s plantation, Manchac, or 
lodge him in some jail where he can be conve¬ 
niently obtained. 


200 DOLLARS REWARD. 

Ran away from the subscriber, last November, 
a white negro man, about 35 years old, height 
about 5 feet 8 or 10 inches, blue eyes , has a yellow 
woolly head , very fair skin. 

These are the characteristics of three race3. 
The copper-colored complexion shows the In¬ 
dian blood. The others are the mixed races 
of negroes and whites. It is known that the 
poor remains of Indian races have been in 
many cases forced into slavery. It is no 
less certain that white children have some¬ 
times been kidnapped and sold into slavery. 
Rev. George Bourne, of Virginia, Presbyte¬ 
rian minister, who wrote against slavery 
there as early as 1816, gives an account of 
a boy who was stolen from his parents at seven 
years of age, immersed in a tan-vat to change 
his complexion, tattooed and sold, and, after 
a captivity of fourteen years, succeeded in 
escaping. The tanning process is not neces¬ 
sary now, as a fair skin is no presumption 
against slavery. There is reason to think 
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that the grandmother of poor Emily Rus¬ 
sell was a white child , stolen by kidnappers. 
That kidnappers may steal and sell white 
children at the South now, is evident from 
these advertisements. 

The writer, within a week, has seen a 
fugitive quadroon mother, who had with her 
two children,— a boy of ten months, and a 
girl of three years. Roth were surpassingly 
fair, and uncommonly beautiful. The girl 
had blue eyes and golden hair. The mother 
and those children were about to be sold for 
the division of an estate, which was the reason 
why she fled. When the mind once becomes 
familiarized with the process of slavery,— of 
enslaving first black, then Indian, then mu¬ 
latto, then quadroon, and when blue eyes and 
golden hair are advertised as properties of 
negroes ,— what protection will there be for 
poor white people, especially as under the 
present fugitive law they can be carried 
away without a jury trial ? 

A Governor of South Carolina openly de¬ 
clared, in 1835, that the laboring population 
of any country, bleached or unbleached, 
were a dangerous element , unless reduced 
to slavery. Will not this be the result, then ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“ POOR WHITE TRASH.” 

WnEN the public sentiment of Europe 
speaks in tones of indignation of the system 
of American slavery, the common reply has 
been, “ Look at your own lower classes .” 
The apologists of slavery have pointed Eng¬ 
land to her own poor. They have spoken 
of the heathenish ignorance, the.vice, the 
darkness, of her crowded cities,— nay, even 
of her agricultural districts. 

Now, in the first place, a country where 
the population is not crowded, where the 
resources of the soil are more than sufficient 
for the inhabitants,— a country of recent 
origin, not burdened with the worn-out 
institutions and clumsy lumber of past ages, 
— ought not to be satisfied to do only as well 
as countries which have to struggle against 
all these evils. 

It is a poor defence for America to say to 
older countries, “We are no worse than you 
are.” She ought to be infinitely better. 

But it will appear that the institution of 
slavery has produced not only heathenish, 
degraded, miserable slaves, but it produces 
a class of white people who are, by univer¬ 


sal admission, more heathenish, degraded, 
and miserable. The institution of slavery 
has accomplished the double feat, in America, 
not only of degrading and brutalizing her 
black working classes, but of producing, 
notwithstanding a fertile soil and abundant 
room, a poor white population as degraded 
and brutal as ever existed in any of the most 
crowded districts of Europe. 

The way that it is done can be' made ap¬ 
parent in a few words. 1. The distribu¬ 
tion of the land into large plantations, and 
the consequent sparseness of settlement, 
make any system of common-school edu¬ 
cation impracticable. 2. The same cause 
operates with regard to the preaching of the 
gospel. 3. The degradation of the idea of 
labor, which results inevitably from en¬ 
slaving the working class, operates to a 
great extent in preventing respectable work¬ 
ing men of the middling classes from settling 
or remaining in slave states. Where carpen¬ 
ters, blacksmiths and masons, are advertised 
every week with their own tools, or in com¬ 
pany with horses, hogs and other cattle, 
there is necessarily such an estimate of the 
laboring class that intelligent, self-respecting 
mechanics, such as abound in the free states, 
must find much that is annoying and disa¬ 
greeable. They may endure it for a time, 
but with much uneasiness ; and they are glad 
of the first opportunity of emigration. 

Then, again, the filling up of all branches 
of mechanics and agriculture with slave labor 
necessarily depresses free labor. Suppose, 
now, a family of poor whites in Carolina or 
Virginia, and the same family in Vermont 
or Maine; how different the influences that 
come over them! In Vermont or Maine, 
the children have the means of education at 
hand in public schools, and they have all 
around them in society avenues of success 
that require only industry to make them 
available. The boys have their choice 
among all the different trades, for which the 
organization of free society makes a steady 
demand. The girls, animated by the spirit 
of the land in which they are born, think 
useful labor no disgrace, and find, with true 
female ingenuity, a hundred ways of adding 
to the family stock. If there be one mem¬ 
ber of a family in whom diviner gifts and , 
higher longings seem a call for a more fin¬ 
ished course of education, then cheerfully 
the whole family unites its productive indus- 
try to give that one the wider education 
which his wider genius demands; and thus 
have been given to the world such men as 
Roger Sherman and Daniel Webster. 
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But take this same family and plant them 
in South Carolina or Virginia — how differ¬ 
ent the result! No common school opens 
its doors to their children; the only church, 
perhaps, is fifteen miles off, over a bad road. 
The whole atmosphere of the country in 
which they are born associates degradation 
and slavery with useful labor; and the only 
standard of gentility is ability to live without 
work. What branph of useful labor opens 
a way to its sons ? Would he be a black¬ 
smith?— The planters around him prefer to 
buy their blacksmiths in Virginia. Would 
he be a carpenter ? — Each planter in his 
neighborhood owns one or two now. And 
so coopers and masons. Would he be a 
shoe-maker ?—The plantation shoes are made 
in Lynn and Natick, towns of New Eng¬ 
land. In fact, between the free labor of the 
North and the slave labor of the South, 
there is nothing for a poor white to' do. 
Without schools or churches, these misera¬ 
ble families grow up heathen on a Christian 
soil, in idleness, vice, dirt and discomfort 
of all sorts. They are the pest of the 
neighborhood, the scoff and contempt or pity 
even of the slaves. The expressive phrase, 
so common in the mouths of the negroes, of 
“ poor white trash,” says all for this luckless 
race of beings that can be said. From this 
class spring a tribe of keepers of small grog- 
gerieSj and dealers, by a kind of contraband 
trade, with the negroes, in the stolen produce 
of plantations. Thriving and promising 
sons may perhaps hope to grow up into ( 
negro-traders, and thence be exalted into 
overseers of plantations. The utmost stretch 
of ambition is to compass money enough, by 
any of a variety of nondescript measures, 
to “buy a nigger or two,” and begin to 
appear like other folks. Woe betide the 
unfortunate negro man or woman, carefully 
raised in some good religious family, when 
an execution or the death of their proprie¬ 
tors throws them into the market, and they 
are bought by a master and mistress of this 
class! Oftentimes the slave is infinitely 
the superior, in every respect,— in person, 
manners, education and morals; but, for all 
that, the law guards the despotic authority 
of the owner quite as jealously. 

From all that would appear, in the case 
of Souther, which we have recorded, he 
must have been one of this class. We have 
certain indications, in the evidence, that the 
two white witnesses, who spent the whole 
day in gaping, unresisting survey of his 
diabolical proceedings, were men of this 
order. It appears that the crime alleged 


against the poor victim was that of getting 
drunk and trading with these two very men, 
and that they were sent for probably by 
way of showing them “ what a nigger would 
get by trading with them.” This circum¬ 
stance at once marks them out as belonging 
to that band of half-contraband traders who 
spring up among the mean whites, and occa¬ 
sion owners of slaves so much inconvenience 
by dealing with their hands. Can any 
words so forcibly show what sort of white 
men these are, as the idea of their stand¬ 
ing in stupid, brutal curiosity, a whole day, 
as witnesses in such a hellish scene ? 

Conceive the misery of the slave who falls 
into the hands of such masters ! A clergy¬ 
man, now dead, communicated to the writer 
the following anecdote: In travelling in 
one of the Southern States, he put up for 
the night in a miserable log shanty, kept by 
a man of this class. All was dirt, discom¬ 
fort and utter barbarism. The man, his 
wife, and their stock of wild, neglected chil¬ 
dren, drank whiskey, loafed and predominat¬ 
ed over the miserable man and woman who 
did all the work and bore all the caprices of 
the whole establishment. He —the gentle¬ 
man — was not long in discovering that these 
slaves were in person, language, and in every 
respect, superior to their owners; and all 
that he could get of comfort in this misera¬ 
ble abode was owing to their ministrations. 
Before he went away, they contrived to have 
a private interview, and begged him to buy 
| them. They told him that they had been 
decently brought up in a respectable and 
refined family, and that their bondage was 
therefore the more inexpressibly galling. 
The poor creatures had waited on him with 
most assiduous care, tending his * horse, 
brushing his boots, and anticipating all his 
wants, in the hope of inducing him to buy 
them. The clergyman said that he never 
so wished for money as when he saw the 
dejected visages with which they listened to 
his assurances that he was too poor to com¬ 
ply with their desires. 

This miserable class of whites form, in all 
the Southern States, a material for the most 
horrible and ferocious of mobs. Utterly 
ignorant, and inconceivably brutal, they are 
like some blind, savage monster, which, 
when aroused, tramples heedlessly over 
everything in its way. 

Singular as it may appear, though slavery 
is the cause of the misery and degradation of 
this class, 'yet they are the most vehement 
and ferocious advocates of slavery. 

The reason is this. They feel the scorn 
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of the upper classes, and their only means 
of consolation is in having a class below 
them, whom they may scorn in turn. To 
set the negro at liberty would deprive them 
of this last comfort; and accordingly no 
class of men advocate slavery with such 
frantic and unreasoning violence, or hate 
abolitionists with such demoniac hatred. Let 
the reader conceive of a mob of men as 
brutal and callous as the two white witnesses 
of the Souther tragedy, led on by men like 
Souther himself, and he will have some idea 
of the materials which occur in the worst 
kind of Southern mobs. 

The leaders of the community, those men 
who play on other men with as little care 
for them as a harper plays on a harp, keep 
this blind, furious monster of the mob, very 
much as an overseer keeps plantation-dogs, 
as creatures to be set on to any man or thing 
whom they may choose to have put down. 

These leading men have used the cry of 
“ abolitionism" over the mob, much as a 
huntsman uses the “set on” to his dogs. 
Whenever they have a* purpose to carry, a 
man to put down, they have only to raise 
this cry, and the monster is wide awake, 
ready to spring wherever they shall send 
him. 

Does a minister raise his voice in favor of 
the slave ? —Immediately, with a whoop and 
hurra, some editor starts the mob on him, as 
an abolitionist. Is there a man teaching his 
negroes to read ? — The mob is started upon 
him — he must promise to give it up, or 
leave the- state. Does a man at a public 
hotel-table express his approbation of some 
anti-slavery work ? — Up come the police, and 
arrest him for seditious language; * and on the 
heels of the police, thronging round the 
justice’s office, come the ever-ready mob,— 
men with clubs and bowie-knives, swearing 
that they will have his heart’s blood. The 
more respectable citizens in vain try to com¬ 
pose them; it is quite as hopeful to reason 
with a pack of hounds, and the only way is 
to smuggle the suspected person out of the 
state as quickly as possible. All these are 
scenes of common occurrence at the South. 
Every Southern man knows them to be so, 
and they know, too, the reason why they are 
so; but, so much do they fear the monster, 
that they dare not say what they know. 

This brute monster sometimes gets be¬ 
yond the power of his masters, and then 
results ensue most mortifying to the patriot- 

* The writer is describing here a scene of recent occur¬ 
rence in a slave state, of whose particulars she has the 
best means of knowledge. The work in question was 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


ism of honorable Southern men, but which 
they are powerless to prevent. Such w T as 
the case when the Honorable Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, with his daughter, visited 
the city of Charleston. The senator was 
appointed by the sovereign State of Massa¬ 
chusetts to inquire into the condition of her 
free colored citizens detained in South Caro¬ 
lina prisons. We cannot suppose that men of 
honor and education, in South Carolina, can 
contemplate without chagrin the fact that 
this honorable gentleman, the representa¬ 
tive of a sister state, and accompanied by 
his daughter, was obliged to flee from South 
Carolina, because they were told that the 
constituted authorities would not be powerful 
enough to protect them from the ferocities 
of a mob. This is not the only case in which 
this mob power has escaped from the hands 
of its guiders, and produced mortifying re¬ 
sults. The scenes of Vicksburg, and the 
succession of popular whirlwinds which at 
that time flew over the south-western states, 
have been forcibly painted by the author of 
“ The White Slave.” 

They who find these popular outbreaks 
useful when they serve their own turns are 
sometimes forcibly reminded of the conse¬ 
quences 

“ Of letting rapine loose, and murder. 

To go just so far, and no further ; 

And setting all the land on fire. 

To burn just so high , and no higher.’"' 

The statements made above can be sub¬ 
stantiated by various documents,— mostly 
by the testimony of residents in slave states, 
and by extracts from their newspapers. 

Concerning the class of poor whites, Mr. 
William Gregg, of Charleston, South Caro¬ 
lina, in a pamphlet, called “Essays on Do¬ 
mestic Industry, or an Inquiry into the 
expediency of establishing Cotton Manufac¬ 
tories in South Carolina, 1845,” says, p. 22 : 

Shall we pass unnoticed the thousands of poor, 
ignorant, degraded white people among us, who, 
in this land of plenty, live in comparative naked¬ 
ness and starvation! Many a one is reared in 
roud South Carolina, from birth to manhood, who 
as never passed a month in which he has not, 
some part of the time, been stinted for meat. 
Many a mother is there who will tell you that her 
children are but scantily provided with bread, and 
much more scantily with meat; and, if they be clad 
with comfortable raiment, it is at the expense of 
these scanty allowances of food. These may be 
startling statements, but they are nevertheless true; 
and if not believed in Charleston, the members of 
our legislature who have traversed the state in 
electioneering campaigns can attest their truth.” 

The Rev. Henry Duffner, D.D., Presi¬ 
dent of Lexington College, Va., himself a 
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slave-holder, published in 1847 an address 
to the people of Virginia, showing that slav¬ 
ery is injurious to public welfare, in which 
he shows the influence of slavery in producing 
a decrease of the white population. He says: 

It appears that, in the ten years from 1830 to 
1840, Virginia lost by emigration no fewer than 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand of her 
people ; of whom East Virginia lost three hun¬ 
dred and four thousand, and West Virginia 
seventy-one thousand. At this rate, Virginia 
supplies the West, every ten years, with a 
population equal in number to the population 
of the State of Mississippi in 1840. ***** 
She has sent — or, we should rather say, she has 
driven — from her soil at least one-third of all the 
emigrants who have gone from the old states to 
the new. More than another third have gone from 
the other old slave states. Many of these multi¬ 
tudes, who have left the slave states, have shunned 
the regions of slavery, and settled in the free 
countries of the West. These - were generally in¬ 
dustrious and enterprising white men, who found, 
by sad experience, that a country of slaves was 
not the country for them. It is a truth, a certain 
truth, that slavery drives free laborers — farmers , 
mechanics and all , and some of the best of them , too 
— out of the country , and fills their places with ne¬ 
groes. ***** Even the common mechanical 
trades do not flourish in a slave state. Some 
mechanical operations must, indeed, be performed 
in every civilized country ; but the general rule in 
the South is, to import from abroad every fabri¬ 
cated thing that can be carried in ships, such as 
household furniture, boats, boards, laths, carts, 
ploughs, axes, and axe-helves; besides innumerable 
other things, which free communities are accus¬ 
tomed to make for themselves. What is most 
wonderful is, that the forests and iron mines of 
the South supply, in great part, the materials out 
of which these things are made. The Northern 
freemen come with their ships, carry home the 
timber and pig-iron, work them up, supply their 
own wants with a part, and then sell the rest at a 
good profit in the Southern markets. Now, al¬ 
though mechanics, by setting up their shops in 
the South, could save all these freights and profits, 
yet so it is that Northern mechanics will not settle 
in the South, and the Southern mechanics are un¬ 
dersold by their Northern competitors. 

In regard to education, Rev. Theodore 
Parker gives the following statistics, in his 
“Letters on Slavery,” p. G5: 

In 1671, Sir William Berkely, Governor of Vir¬ 
ginia, said, “ I thank God that there are no free 
schools nor printing-presses (in Virginia), and I 
hope we shall not have them these hundred years.” 
In 1840, in the fifteen slave states and territories, 
there were at the various primary schools 201,085 
scholars ; at the various primary schools of the 
free states, 1,626,028. The State of Ohio alone 
had, at her primary schools, 17,524 more scholars 
than all the fifteen slave states. New York alone 
had 301,282 more. 

In the slave states there are 1,368,325 free white 
children between the a°;es of five and twenty ; in 
the free states, 3,536,689 such children. In the 
slave states, at schools and colleges, there are 
301,172 pupils ; in the free states, 2,212,444 
pupils at schools or colleges. Thus, in the slave 
states, nut. nf twentv-fi\ T e free white, children hfi- 
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tween five and twenty, there are not quite five at 
any school or college ; while out of twenty-five 
such children in the free states, there are more 
than fifteen at school or college. 

In the slave states, of the free white population 
that is over twenty years of age, there is almost 
one-tenth part that are unable to read and write \ 
while in the free states there is not quite one in 
one hundred and fifty-six who is deficient to that 
degree. 

In New England there are but few bom therein, 
and more than twenty years of age, who are un¬ 
able to read and write ; but many foreigners 
arrive there with no education, and thus swell the 
number of the illiterate, and diminish the apparent 
effect of her free institutions. The South has few 
such emigrants; the ignorance of the Southern 
States, therefore, is to be ascribed to other causes. 
The Northern men who settle in the slave-holding 
states have perhaps about the average culture of 
the North, and more than that of the South. The 
South, therefore, gains educationally from immi¬ 
gration, as the North loses. 

Among the Northern States Connecticut, and 
among the Southern States South Carolina, are to 
a great degree free from disturbing influences of 
this character. A comparison between the two 
will show the relative effects of the respective in¬ 
stitutions of the North and Sodth. In Connecti¬ 
cut there are 163,843 free persons over twenty 
years of age ; in South Carolina, but 111,663. In 
Connecticut there are but 526 persons over twenty 
who are unable to read and write, while in South 
Carolina there are 20,615 free white persons over 
twenty years of age unable to read and write. In 
South Carolina, out of each 626 free whites more 
than twenty years of age' there are more than 58 
wholly unable to read or write ; out of that num¬ 
ber of such persons in Connecticut, not quite two ! 
More than the sixth part of the adult freemen of 
South Carolina are unable to read the vote which 
will be deposited at the next election. It is but 
fair to infer that at least one-third of the adults 
of South Carolina, if not of much of the South, are 
unable to read and understand even a newspaper. 
Indeed, in one of the slave states this is not a 
matter of mere inference ; for in 1837 Gov. Clarke, 
of Kentucky, declared in his message to the legis¬ 
lature that “one-third of the adult population 
were unable to write their names yet Kentucky 
hasa “ school-fund,” valued at $1,221,819, while 
South Carolina has none. 

One sign of this want of ability even to read, in 
the slave states, is too striking to be passed by. 
The staple reading of the least-cultivated Ameri¬ 
cans is the newspapers, one of the lowest forms of 
literature, though one of the most powerful, read 
even by men who read nothing else. In the slave 
states there are published but 377 newspapers, 
and in the free 1135. These numbers do not ex¬ 
press the entire difference in the case ; for, as a 
general rule, the circulation of the Southern news¬ 
papers is 50 to 75 per cent, less than that of the 
North. Suppose, however, that each Southern 
newspaper has two-thirds the circulation of a 
Northern journal, we have then but 225 newspapers 
for the slave states! The more valuable journals — 
the monthlies and quarterlies — are published 
almost entirely in the free States. 

The number of churches, the number and char¬ 
acter of the clergy who labor for these churches, 
are other measures of the intellectual and moral 
condition of the people. The scientific character 
of the Southern clergy has been already touched 
on. Let us comnare the more external facts. 
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In 1830, South Carolina had a population of 
581,185 souls; Connecticut, 297,675. In 1836, 
South Carolina had 364 ministers; Connecticut, 
498. 

In 1834, there were in the slave states but 
82,532 scholars in the Sunday-schools ; in the free 
states, 504,835 ; in the single State of New York, 
161,768. 

The fact of constant emigration from 
slave states is also shown by such extracts 
from papers as the following, from the 
Raleigh (N. C.) Register , quoted in the 
columns of the National Era: 

THEY WILL LEAVE NORTH CAROLINA. 

Our attention was arrested, on Saturday last, 
by quite a long train of wagons, winding through 
our streets, which, upon inquiry, we found to be¬ 
long to a party emigrating from Wayne county, 
in this state, to the “far West,” This is but a 
repetition of many similar scenes that we and 
others have witnessed during the past few years ; 
and such spectacles will be still more frequently 
witnessed, unless something is done to retrieve 
our fallen fortunes at home. 

If there be any one “ consummation devoutly 
to be wished” in our policy, it is that our young 
men should remain at home, and not abandon 
their native state. From the early settlement of 
North Carolina, the great drain upon her pros¬ 
perity has been the spirit of emigration, which 
has so prejudicially affected all the states of the 
South. Iler sons, hitherto neglected (if we must 
say it) by an unparental government, have 
wended their way, by hundreds upon hundreds, 
from the land of their fathers, — that land, too, to 
make it a paradise, wanting nothing but a market, 
— to bury their bones in the land of strangers. 
We firmly believe that this emigration is caused 
by the laggard policy of our people on the subject 
of internal improvement, for man is not prone 
by nature to desert the home of his affections. 

The editor of the Era also quotes the fol¬ 
lowing from the Greensboro (Ala.) Beacon: 

‘ 4 An unusually large number of movers have 
passed through this village, within the past two 
or three weeks. On one day of last week, up¬ 
wards of thirty wagons and other vehicles belong¬ 
ing to emigrants, mostly from Georgia and South 
Carolina, passed through on their way, most of 
them bound to Texas and Arkansas.” 

This tide of emigration does not emanate from 
an overflowing population. Very far from it. 
Rather it marks an abandonment of a soil which, 
exhausted by injudicious culture, will no longer 
repay the labor of tillage. The emigrant, turning 
his back upon the homes of his childhood? leaves 
a desolate region, it may be, and finds that he can 
indulge in his feelings of local attachment only at 
the risk of starvation. 

How are the older states of the South to keep 
their population 1 We say nothing of an increase, 
but how 'are they to hold their own 1 It is use¬ 
less to talk about strict construction, state rights, 
or Wilmot Provisos. Of what avail can such 
things be to a sterile desert, upon which people 
cannot subsist ? 

In the columns of the National Era, 


Oct. 2, 1851, also , is the following article, 
by its editor: 

STAND YOUR GROUND. 

A citizen of Guilford county, N. C., in a letter 
to the True Wesleyan , dated August 20th, 1851, 
writds: 

“ You may discontinue my paper for the present, 
as I am inclined to go Westward, where I can 
enjoy religious liberty, and have my family in a 
free country. Mobocracy has the ascendency 
here, and there is no law. Brother Wilson had 
an appointment on Liberty Hill, on Sabbath, 24th 
inst. The mob came armed, according to mob 
law, and commenced operations on the meeting¬ 
house. They knocked all the weather-boarding off, 
destroying doors, windows, pulpit, and benches;, 
and I have no idea that, if the mob was to kill a 
Wesleyan, or one of their friends, that they would 
be hung. 

“ There is more moving this fall to the far West 
than was ever known in one year. People do not 
like to be made slaves, and they are determined 
to go where it is no crime to plead the cause of 
the poor and oppressed. They have become 
alarmed at seeing the laws of God trampled under 
foot with impunity, and that, too, by legislators, 
sworn officers of the peace, and professors of reli¬ 
gion. And even ministers (so called) are justify¬ 
ing mobocracy. They think that such a course 
of conduct will lead to a dissolution of the Union, 
and then every man will have to fight in defence 
of slavery, or be killed. This is an awful state 
of things, and, if the people were destitute of the 
Bible, and the various means of information which 
they possess, there might be some hope of reform. 
But there is but little hope, under existing circum¬ 
stances.” 

We hope the writer will reconsider his purpose. 
In his section of North Carolina there are very 
many anti-slavery men, and the majority of the 
people have no interest in what is called slave 
property. Let them stand their ground, and 
maintain the right of free discussion. How is 
the despotism of Slavery to be put down, if those 
opposed to it abandon their rights, and flee their 
country! Let them do as the idomitable Clay 
does in Kentucky, and they will make themselves 
respected. 

The following is quoted/ without comment, 
in the National Era, in 1851, from the col¬ 
umns of the Augusta Republic (Georgia)*. 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN GEORGIA. 

Warrenton ( Ga .), 
Thursday , July 10, 1851. 

This day the citizens of the town and county 
met in the court-house at eight o'clock, A. M. On 
motion, Thomas F. Parsons, Esq., was called to 
the chair, and Mr. Wm. H. Pilcher requested to 
act as secretary. 

The object of the meeting was stated by the 
chairman, as follows : 

Whereas , our community has been thrown into 
confusion by the presence among us of one 
Nathan Bird Watson, who hails from New Haven 
(Conn.), and who has been promulgating abolition 
sentiments, publicly and privately, among our 
people, — sentiments at war with our institutions, 
and intolerable in a slave community, — and also 
been detected in visiting suspicious negro houses, 
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as we suppose for the purpose of inciting our 
slaves and free negro population to insurrection 
and insubordination. 

The meeting having been organized, Wm. Gib¬ 
son, Esq., offered the following resolution, which, 
after various expressions of opinion, was unani¬ 
mously adopted, to wit: 

Resolved, That a committee of ten be appointed 
by the chairman for the purpose of making ar¬ 
rangements to expel Nathan Bird Watson, an 
avowed abolitionist, who has been in onr village 
for three or four weeks, by twelve o’clock this day, 
by the Georgia Railroad cars; and that it shall 
be the duty of said committee to escort the said 
Watson to Camak, for the purpose of shipment to 
his native land. 

The following gentlemen were named as that 
committee : 

William Gibson, E. Cody, J. M. Roberts, J. B. 
Huff, E. H. Pottle, E. A. Brinkley, John C. Jen¬ 
nings, George W. Dickson, A. B. Rogers, and 
Dr. R. W. Hubert. 

On motion, the chairman was added to that 
committee. 

It was, on motion, 

Resolved , That the proceedings of this meeting, 
with a minute description of the said Watson, be 
forwarded to the publishers of the Augusta papers, 
with the request that they, and all other pub¬ 
lishers of papers in the slave-holding states, pub¬ 
lish the same for a sufficient length of time. 

Description. —The said Nathan Bird Watson 
is a man of dark complexion, hazel eyes, black 
hair, and wears a heavy beard; measures five 
feet eleven and three-quarter inches ; has a quick 
step, and walks with his toes inclined inward, 
and a little stooped-shouldered ; now wears a 
checked coat and white pants ; says he is twenty- 
three years of age, but will pass for twenty-five 
or thirty. 

On motion, the meeting was adjourned. 

Thomas F. Parsons, Chairman. 

William H. Pilcher, Secretary. 

This may be regarded as a specimen of 
that kind of editorial halloo which is de¬ 
signed to rouse and start in pursuit of a 
man the bloodhounds of the mob. 

The following is copied by the National 
• Era from the Richmond Times: 

LYNCH LAW. 

On the 13th inst. the vigilance committee of 
the county of Grayson, in this state, arrested a 
man named John Comutt [a friend and follower 
of Bacon, the Ohio abolitionist], and, after ex¬ 
amining the evidence against him, required him 
to renounce his abolition sentiments. This Cor- 
nutt refused to do ; thereupon, he was stripped, 
tied to a tree, and whipped. After receiving a 
dozen stripes, he caved in, and promised, not only 
to recant, but to sell hia property in the county 
[consisting of land and negroes], and leave the 
state. Great excitement prevailed throughout 
the country, and the Wytheville Republican of the 
20th instant states that the vigilance committee 
of Grayson were in hot pursuit of other obnoxious 
persons. 

On this outrage the Wytheville Repub¬ 
lican makes the following comments: 
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Laying aside the white man, humanity to the 
negro, the slave, demands that these abolitionists 
be dealt with summarily, and above the law. 

On Saturday, the 13th, we learn that the com¬ 
mittee of vigilance of that county, to the number 
of near two hundred, had before them one John 
Cornutt, a citizen, a friend and backer of Bacon, 
and promulgator of his abolition doctrines. They 
required him to renounce abolitionism, and promise 
obedience to the laws. He refused. They stripped 
him, tied him to a tree, and appealed to him 
again to renounce, and promise obedienee to the 
laws. He refused. The rod was brought; one, 
two, three, and on to twelve, on the bare back, 
and he cried out; he promised — and, more, he 
said he would sell and leave. 

This Mr. Cornutt owns land, negroes and 
money, say fifteen to twenty thousand dollars. 
He has a wife, but no white children. He has 
among his negroes some born on his farm, of 
mixed blood. He is believed to be a friend of the 
negro, even to amalgamation. He intends to set 
his negroes free, and make them his heirs. It is 
hoped he will retire to Ohio, and there finish his 
operations of amalgamation and emancipation. 

The vigilance committees were after another of 
Bacon’s meu on Thursday; we have not heard 
whether they eaught him, nor what followed. 
There are not more than six of his followers that 
adhere; the rest have renounced him, and are 
much outraged at his imposition. 

Mr. Cornutt appealed for redress to the 
law. The result of his appeal is thus stated 
in the Richmond (Va.) Times , quoted by 
the National Era: 

MORE TROUBLE IN GRAYSON. 

The clerk of Grayson County Court having, on 
the 1st inst. (the first day of Judge Brown’s 
term) tendered his resignation, and there being 
no applicant for the office, and it being publicly 
stated at the bar that no one would accept said 
appointment, Judge Brown found himself unable 
to proceed with business, and accordingly ad¬ 
journed the eourt until the first day of the next 
term. 

Immediately upon the adjournment of the 
court, a public meeting of the citizens of the 
county was held, when resolutions were adopted 
expressive of the determination of the people to 
maintain the stand recently taken ; exhorting the 
committees of vigilance to increased activity in 
ferreting out all persons tinctured with abo¬ 
litionism in the county, and offering a reward of 
one hundred dollars for the apprehension and de¬ 
livery of one Jonathan Roberts to any one of the 
committees of vigilance. 

We have a letter from a credible correspondent 
in Carroll county, which gives to the affair a still 
more serious aspect. Trusting that there may be 
some error about it, we have no comments to make 
until the facts are known with certainty. Our 
correspondent, whose letter bears date the 13th 
inst., say8 : 

“ I learn, from an authentic source, that the 
Circuit Court that was to sit in Grayson county 
during last week was dissolved by violence. The 
circumstances were these. After the execution 
of the negroes in that county, some time ago, 
who had been excited to rebellion by a certain 
Methodist preacher, by the name of Bacon, of 
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which, you have heard, the citizens held a meeting, 
and instituted a sort of inquisition, to find out, 
if possible, who were the accomplices of said 
Bacon. Suspicion soon rested on a man by the 
name of Cornutt, and, on being charged with being 
an accomplice, he acknowledged the fact, and 
declared his intention of persevering in the cause ; 
upon which he was severely lynched. Oornutt 
then instituted suit against the parties, who after¬ 
wards held a meeting and passed resolutions, notify¬ 
ing the court and lawyers not to undertake the case, 
upon pain of a coat of tar and feathers. The 
court, however, convened at the appointed time ; 
and, true to their promise, a band of armed men 
marched around the court-house , fired their guns by 
platoons, and dispersed the court in confusion. There 
was no blood shed.' This county and the county of 
Wythe have held meetings and passed resolu¬ 
tions sustaining the movement of the citizens of 
Grayson.” 

Is it any wonder that people emigrate 
from states where such things go on 7 
The following accounts will show what 
ministers of the gospel will have to en¬ 
counter who undertake faithfully to express 
their sentiments in slave states. The first 
is an article by Dr. Bailey, of the Era of 
April 3, 1852: 

LYNCHING IN KENTUCKY. 

The American Baptist , of Utica, New York, pub¬ 
lishes letters from the Rev. Edward Matthews, 
giving an account of his barbarous treatment in 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Matthews, it seems, is an agent of the 
American Free Mission Society, and, in the ex¬ 
ercise of his agency, visited that state, and took 
occasion to advocate from the pulpit anti-slavery 
sentiments. Not long since, in the village of 
Richmond, Madison county, he applied to several 
churches for permission to lecture on the moral 
and religious condition of the slaves, but was un¬ 
successful. February 1st, in the evening, he 
preached to the colored congregation of that place, 
after which he was assailed by a mob, and driven 
from the town. Returning in a short time, he 
left a communication respecting the transaction 
at the office of the Richmond Chronicle , and again 
departed; but had not gone far before he was 
overtaken by four men, who seized him, and led 
him to an out-of-the-way place, where they con¬ 
sulted as to what they should do with him. They 
resolved to duck him, ascertaining first that he 
could swim. Two of them took him and threw 
him into a pond, as far as they could, and, on his 
rising to the surface, bade him come out. He 
did so, and, on his refusing to promise _ never to 
come to Richmond, they flung him in again. This 
operation was repeated four times, when he yielded. 
They next demanded of him a promise that he 
would leave Kentucky, and never return again. 
He refused to give it, and they threw him in the 
water six times more, when, his strength failing, 
and they threatening to whip him, he gave the 
pledge required, and left the state. 

We do not know anything about Mr. Matthews, 
or his mode, of promulgating his views. The laws 
in Kentucky for the protection of what is called 
“ slave property” are stringent enough, and no¬ 
body can doubt the readiness of public sentiment 


to enforce their heaviest penalties against offend¬ 
ers. If Mr. Matthews violated the law, he should 
have been tried by the law; and he would have 
been, had he committed an illegal act. No 
charge of the kind is made against him. 

He was, then, the victim of Lynch law, ad¬ 
ministered in a ruffianly manner, and without 
provocation; and the parties concerned in the 
transaction, whatever their position in society, 
were guilty of conduct as cowardly as it was 
brutal. 

As to the manner in which Mr. Matthews has 
conducted himself in Kentucky we know nothing. 
We transfer to our columns the following extract 
from an editorial in the Journal and Messenger of 
Cincinnati, a Baptist paper, and which, it may 
be presumed, speaks intelligently on the subject: 

“ Mr. Matthews is likewise a Baptist minister, 
whose ostensible mission is one of love. If he has 
violated that mission, or any law , he is amenable 
to God and law, and not to lawless violence. 
His going to Kentucky is a matter of conscience 
to him, in which he has a right to indulge. 
Many good anti-slavery men would question the 
wisdom of such a step. None would doubt his 
right. Many, as a matter of taste and pro¬ 
priety, cannot admire the way in which he is re¬ 
puted to do his work. But they believe he is 
conscientious, and they know that ‘ oppression 
maketh even a wise man mad.’ We do „not 
think, in obedience to Christ’s commands, he suf¬ 
ficiently counted the cost. For no one in his 
position should go to Kentucky to agitate the 
question of slavery, unless he expects to die. 
No man in this position, which Mr. Matthews oc¬ 
cupies, can do it, without falling a martyr. Lib¬ 
erty of speech and thought is not, cannot be, en¬ 
joyed in slave states. Slavery could not exist for 
a moment, if it did. It is, doubtless, the duty 
of the Christian not to surrender his life cheaply, 
for the sake of being a martyr. This would be 
an unholy motive. It is his duty to preserve it 
until the last moment. So Christ enjoins. It 
is no mark of cowardice to flee. * When they 
persecute you in one city, flee into another,’ 
said the Saviour. But he did not say, Give a 
pledge that you will not exercise your rights*. 
Hence, he nor his disciples never did it. But 
it is a question, after one has deliberated, and 
conscientiously entered a community in the exer¬ 
cise of his constitutional and religious rights, 
whether he should give a pledge, under the in¬ 
fluence of a love of life, never to return. If he 
does, he has not counted the cost. A Christian 
should be as conscientious in pledging solemnly 
not to do what he has an undoubted right to do, 
as he is in laboring for the emancipation of the 
slave.” 

The following is from the National Era , 
July 10, 1851. 

Mr. McBride wished to form a church 
of non-slaveholders. 

CASE OF REV. JESSE M’BRIDE. 

This missionary, it will be remembered, was 
expelled lately from the State of North Carolina. 

We give below his letter detailing the conduct 
of the mob. Ilis letter is dated Guilford, May 6. 
After writing that he is suffering from temporary 
illness, he proceeds : 

“ I would have kept within doors this day, but 
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for the fact that I mistrusted a mob would be out 
to disturb my congregation, though such a hint 
had not beengiven me by a human being. About 
six o clock this morning I crawled into my carriage 
and drove eighteen miles, which brought me to 
my meeting place, eight miles east of Greensboro’, 
— the place I gave an account of a few weeks 
since, — where some seven or eight persons gave 
their names to go into the organization of a Wes¬ 
leyan Methodist church. Well, sure enough, 
just before meeting time (twelve o’clock) I was in¬ 
formed that a pack of rioters were on hand, and 
that they had sworn I should not fulfil my ap¬ 
pointment this day. As they had heard nothing 
of this before, the news came upon some of my 
friends like a clap of thunder from a clear sky ; 
they scarcely knew what to do. I told them I 
should go to meeting or die in the attempt, and, 
like ‘ good soldiers,’ they followed. Just before 
I got to the arbor, I saw a man leave the crowd 
and approach me at the left of my path. As I 
was about to pass, he said : 

“ ‘ Mr. McBride, here ’s a letter for you.’ 

.“I took the letter, put it into my pocket, and 
said, ‘ I have not time to read it until after meet¬ 
ing.’ 

“ * No, you must read it now.* 

“ Seeing that I did not stop, he said, 4 I want to 
speak to you,’ beckoning with his hand, and turn¬ 
ing, expecting me to follow. 

‘“I will talk to you after meeting,’said I, 
pulling out my watch ; ‘ you see I have no time 
to spare — it is just twelve.’ 

“ As I went to go in at the door of the stand, 
a man who had taken his seat on the step rose up, 
placed his hand on me, and said, in a very excited 
tone, 

“ ‘ Mr. McBride, you can’t go in here !’ 

“ Without offering any resistance, or saying a 
word, I knelt down outside the stand, on the 
ground, and prayed to my‘Father;’ plead His 
promises, such as, 4 When the enemy comes in 
like a flood, I will rear up a standard against’ 
him; ‘ I am a present help in trouble‘ I will 
fight all your battles for you ;’ prayed for grace, 
victory, my enemies, &e. Rose perfectly calm. 
Meantime my enemies cursed and swore some, but 
most of the time they were rather quiet. Mr. 
Iliatt, a slave-holder and merchant from Greens¬ 
boro’, said, 

“‘You can’t preach here to-day; we have 
come to prevent you. We think you are doing 
harm — violating our laws,’ &c. 

“ ‘ From what authority do you thus command 
and prevent me from preaching? Are you au¬ 
thorized by the civil authority to prevent me?’ 

“ ‘ No, sir.’ 

“ 4 Has God sent you, and does he enjoin it on 
you as a duty to stop me ?’ 

“‘Iam unacquainted with Him.* 

“ 4 Well, ‘ acquaint now thyself with Him, and 
be at peace;’ and he will give you a more honor¬ 
able business than stopping men from preaching 
his gospel. The judgment-day is coming on, and 
I summon you there, to give an account of this 
day’s conduct. And now, gentlemen, if I have 
violated the laws of North Carolina, by them I 
am willing to be judged, condemned, and pun¬ 
ished ; to go to the whipping-post, pillory or jail, 
or even to hug the stake. But, gentlemen, you 
are not generally a pack of ignoramuses ; your 
good sense teaches you the impropriety of your 
course ; you know that you are doing wrong; you 
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know that it is not right to trample all law, both 
human and divine, in the dust, out of professed 
love for it. You must see that your course will 
lead to perfect anarchy and confusion. The time 
may come when Jacob Hiatt may be in the mi¬ 
nority, when his principles may be as unpopulai 
as Jesse McBride's are now. What then? Why, 
if your course prevails, he must be lynched — 
whipped, stoned, tarred and feathered, dragged 
from his own house, or his house burned over 
his head, and he perish in the ruins. The per¬ 
sons became food for the beasts they threw Dan¬ 
iel to J .same fire that was kindled for the 
! Hebrew children’ consumed those who kindled 
it; Haman stretched the same rope he prepared 
for Mordecai. Yours is a dangerous course, and 
you must reap a retribution, either here or here¬ 
after. We will sing a hymn,’ said I. 

“ ‘ 0 yes,’ said H., ‘ you may sing.’ 

“ 4 The congregation will please assist me, as I 
am quite unwell;’ and I lined off the hymn, 

‘ Father, I stretch my hands to thee,’ See., rioters 
and all helping to sing. All seemed in good hu¬ 
mor, and I almost forgot their errand. When we 
closed, I said, ‘ Let us pray.’ 

“ 4 G—d d-n it, that’s not singing !’ said one 

of the company, who stood back pretty well. 

“ While we invoked the divine blessing, I think 
many could say, 4 It is good for us to°be here.’ 
Before I rose from my knees, after the friends 
rose, I delivered^ an exhortation of some ten or 
fifteen minutes, in which I urged the brethren to 
steadfastness, prayer, &c., some of the mob cry¬ 
ing? 4 Lay hold of him !’ ‘ Drag him out!’ ‘ Stop 
him !’ &e.” r 

“ My voice being nearly drowned by the tumult, 

I left off I was then called to have some conver¬ 
sation with II., who repeated some of the charges 
he preferred at first, — said I was bringing on in¬ 
surrection, causing disturbance, See. ; wishing me 
to leave the state ; said he had some slaves, and 
he himself was the most of a slave of any of them, 
had harder times than they had, and he would 
like to be shut of them, and that he was my true 
friend. 

“ ‘ As to your friendship, Mr. II., you have act-' 
ed quite friendly, remarkably so — fully as much 
so as Judas when he kissed the Saviour. As to 
your having to be so much of a slave, I am sorry 
for you ; you ought to be freed. As to insurrec¬ 
tion, I am decidedly opposed to it, have no svni- 
pathy with it whatever. As to raising disturb* 
ance and leaving the state, I left a little mother¬ 
less daughter in Ohio, over whom I wished to 
have an oversight and care. When I left, I only 
expected to remain in North Carolina one year; 
but the people dragged me up before the court un¬ 
der the charge of felony, put me in bonds, and kept 
me; and now would you have me leave my secur¬ 
ities to suffer, have me lie and deceive the court 
“ 4 0 ! if you will leave, your bail will not 
have to suffer; that can, I think, be settled with¬ 
out much trouble,’ said Mr II. 

“ 4 They shall not have trouble on my account ’ 
said I. 

“ After talking with Mr. H. and one or two 
more on personal piety, Sec., I went to the arbor, 
took my seat in the door of the stand for a min¬ 
ute ; then rose, and, after referring to a few texts 
of Scripture, to show that all those who will live 
godly shall suffer persecution, I inquired, 1st 
What is persecution? 2ndly, noticed the fact’ 

4 shall suffer;’ gave a synoptical history of per- 
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secution, by showing that Abel was the first mar¬ 
tyr for the right — the Israelites’ sufferings. The 
prophets were stoned,, were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword, had to wan¬ 
der in deserts, mountains, dens and caves of the 
earth, were driven from their houses, given to fe¬ 
rocious beasts, lashed to the stake, and destroyed 
in different ways. Spoke of John the Baptist; 
showed how he was persecuted, and what the 
charge. Christ was persecuted for doing what 
John was persecuted for not doing.. Spoke of the 
sufferings of the apostles, and their final death ; 
of Luther and his coadjutors ; of the Wesleys 
and early Methodists ; of Fox and the early Qua¬ 
kers ; of the early settlers in the colonies of the 
United States. Noticed why the righteous were 
persecuted, the advantages thereof to the right¬ 
eous themselves, and how they should treat their 
persecutors — with kindness, &c. Spoke, I sup¬ 
pose , some half an hour, and dismissed. Towards 
the close, some of the rioters got quite angry, and 
yelled, ‘Stop him!’ ‘Pull him out!’ ‘The 
righteous were never persecuted for d-d aboli¬ 

tionism,’ &c. Some of them paid good attention 
to what I said. And thus we spent the time from 
twelve to three o’clock, and thus the meeting 
passed by. 

“ Brother dear, I am more and more confirmed 
in the righteousness of our cause. I would rather, 
much rather, die for good principles, than to have 
applause and honor for propagating false theories 
and abominations, You perhaps would like to 
know how I feel. Happy, most of the time ; a 
religion that will not stand persecution will not 


take us to heaven. Blessed be God, that I have 
not, thus far, been suffered to deny Him. Some¬ 
times I have thought that I was nearly home. I 
generally feel a calmness of soul, but sometimes 
my enjoyments are rapturous. I have had a great 
burden of prayer for the dear flock ; help me pray 
for them. Thank God, I have not heard of one 
of them giving up or turning ; and I believe some, 
if not most of them, would go to the stake rather 
than give back. I forgot to say I read a part of 
the filth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles to 
the rioters, commencing at the 17th verse. I told 
them, if their institutions were of God, I could not 
harm them ; that if our cause was of God, they 
could not stop it — that they could kill me, but 
they could not hill the truth. Though I talked 
plainly, I talked and felt kindly to them. 

“ I have had to write in such haste, and being 
fatigued and unwell, my letter is disconnected. 
I meant to give you a copy of the letter of the 
mob. Here it is : 

“ ‘ Mr. McBride : 

“ ‘ We, the subscribers, very and most respect¬ 
fully request you not to attempt to fulfil your 
appointment at this place. If you do, you will 
surely be interrupted. 

“‘ May 6,1851.’ [Signed by 32 persons.] 

“ Some were professors of religion—Presbyte¬ 
rians, Episcopal Methodists, and Methodist Pr&t- 
estants. One of the latter was an ‘ exhorter.’ I 
understand some of the crowd were negro-traders. 

“Farewell, J. McBride.” 



PART IY. 


CHAPTER I. 

TIIE INFLUENCE OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH 
ON SLAVERY. 

TnERE is no country in the world where 
the religious influence has a greater ascend¬ 
ency than in America. There is no country 
where the clergy are more powerful. This 
is the more remarkable, because in Amer¬ 
ica religion is entirely divorced from the 
state, and the clergy have none of those 
artificial means for supporting their influ¬ 
ence which result from rank and wealth. 
Taken as a body of men, the American 
clergy are generally poor. The salaries 
given to them afford only a bare support, 
and yield them no means of acquiring prop¬ 
erty. Their style of living can be barely 
decent and respectable, and no more. The 
fact that, under these circumstances, the 
American clergy are probably the most pow¬ 
erful body of men in the country, is of itself 
a strong presumptive argument in their fa¬ 
vor. It certainly argues in them, as a class, 
both intellectual and moral superiority. 

It is a well-known fact that the influence 
of the clergy is looked upon by our states¬ 
men as a most serious element in making 
up their political combinations; and that 
that influence is so great,- that no statesman 
would evqr undertake to carry a measure 
against which all the clergy of the country 
should unite. Such a degree of power, 
though it be only a power of opinion, argu¬ 
ment and example, is not without its dan¬ 
gers to the purity of any body of men. To 
be courted by political partisans is always 
a dangerous thing for the integrity and 
spirituality of men who profess to be gov¬ 
erned by principles which are not of this 
world. The possession, too, of so great a 
power as we have described, involves a most 
weighty responsibility; since, if the clergy 
do possess the power to rectify any great 
national immorality, the fact of its not being [ 


done seems in some sort to bring the sin 
of the omission to their door. 

We have spoken, thus far, of the clergy 
alone; but in America, where the clergy¬ 
man is, in most denominations, elected by 
the church, and' supported by its voluntary 
contributions, the influence of the church and 
that of the clergy are, to a very great extent, 
identical. The clergyman is the very ideal 
and expression of the church. They choose 
him, and retain him, because he expresses 
more perfectly than any other man they can 
obtain, their ideas of truth and right. The 
clergyman is supported, in all 'cases, by his 
church, or else he cannot retain his position 
in it. The fact of his remaining there is 
generally proof of identity of opinion, sin£e. 
if he differed very materially from them, 
they have the power to withdraw from him. 
and choose another. 

The influence of a clergyman, thus re¬ 
tained by the free consent of the under¬ 
standing and heart of his church, is in some 
respects greater even than that of a papal 
priest. The priest can control only by a 
blind spiritual authority, to which, very 
often, the reason demurs, while it yields an 
outward assent; but the successful free 
minister takes captive the affections of the 
heart by his affections, overrules the rea¬ 
soning powers by superior strength of rea¬ 
son, and thus, availing himself of affection, 
reason, conscience, and the entire man, pos¬ 
sesses a power, from the very freedom of the 
organization, greater than can ever result 
from blind spiritual despotism. If a minis¬ 
ter cannot succeed in doing this to some 
good extent in a church, he is called unsuc¬ 
cessful ; and he who realizes this description 
most perfectly has the highest and most 
perfect kind of power, and expresses the 
idea of a successful American minister. 

In speaking, therefore, of this subject, 
we shall speak of the church and the clergy 
as identical, using the word church in the 
| American sense of the word, for that class 
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of men, of all denominations, who are or¬ 
ganized in bodies distinct from nominal 
Christians, as professing to be actually con¬ 
trolled by the precepts of Christ. 

What, then, is the influence of the church 
on this great question of slavery? 

Certain things are evident on the very 
face of the matter. 

1. It has not put an end to it. 

2. It has not prevented the increase of it. 

3. It has not occasioned the repeal of the 
laws which forbid education to the slave. 

4. It has not attempted to have laws 
passed forbiddiiig the separation of families 
and legalizing the marriage of slaves. 

5. It has not stopped the internal slave- 
trade. 

6. It has not prevented the extension of 
this system, with all its wrongs, over new 
territories. 

With regard to these assertions it is pre¬ 
sumed there can be no difference of opinion. 

What, then, have they done ? 

In reply to this, it can be stated, 

1. That almost every one of the leading 
denominations have, at some time, in their 
collective capacity, expressed a decided dis¬ 
approbation of the system, and recommended 
that something should be done with a view 
to its abolition. 

2. One denomination of Christians has 
pursued such a course as entirely, and in 
fact, to free every one of its members from 
any participation in slave-holding. We 
refer to the Quakers. The course by which 
this result has been effected will be shown 
by a pamphlet soon to be issued by the 
poet J. Gr. Whittier, one of their own body. 

3. Individual members, in all denomi¬ 
nations, animated by the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity, have in various ways entered their 
protest against it. 

It will be well now to consider more defi¬ 
nitely and minutely the sentiments which 
some leading ecclesiastical bodies in the 
church have expressed on this subject 

It is fair that the writer should state the 
sources from which the quotations are drawn. 
Those relating to the action of Southern judi¬ 
catories are principally from a pamphlet com¬ 
piled by the Hon. James G. Birney, and enti¬ 
tled “ The Church the Bulwark of Slavery.” 
The writer addressed a letter to Mr. Birney, 
in which she inquired the sources from which 
he compiled. His reply was, in substance, 
as follows : That the pamphlet was compiled 
from original documents, or files of news¬ 
papers, which had recorded these transactions 
at the time of their occurrence. It was 


compiled and published in England, in 1842, 
with a view of leading the people there to un¬ 
derstand the position of the American church 
and clergy. Mr. Birney says that, although 
the statements have long been before the 
world, he has never known one of them to 
be disputed; that, knowing the extraordi¬ 
nary nature of the sentiments, he took the 
utmost pains to authenticate them. 

We will first present those of the South¬ 
ern States. 

1. The Presbyterian Church. 

HARMONY PRESBYTERY, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Whereas, sundry persons m Scotland and Eng¬ 
land, and others in the north, east and west of 
our country, have denounced slavery as obnoxious 
to the laws of God, some of whom have presented 
before the General Assembly of our church, and 
the Congress of the nation, memorials and peti¬ 
tions, with the avowed object of bringing into 
disgrace slave-holders, and abolishing the relation 
of master and slave : And whereas, from the said 
proceedings, and the statements, reasonings and 
circumstances connected therewith, it is most 
manifest that those persons “ know not what they 
say, nor whereof they affirm;” and with this 
ignorance discover a spirit of self-righteousness 
and exclusive sanctity, &c., therefore, 

1. Resolved , That .as the kingdom of our Lord 
is not of this world, His church, as such, has no 
right to abolish, alter, or affect any institution or 
ordinance of men, political or civil, &c. 

2. Resolved , That slavery has existed from the 
days of those good old slave-holders and patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob (who are now in tho 
kingdom of heaven), to the time when the apostle 
Paul sent a runaway home to his master Philemon, 
and wrote a Christian and fraternal letter to this 
slave-holder, which we find still stands in the 
canon of the Scriptures; and that slavery has 
existed ever since the days of the apostle, and 
does now exist. 

3. Resolved, That as the relative duties of 
master and slave are taught in the Scriptures, in 
the same manner as those of parent and child, and 
husband and wife, the existence of slavery itself 
is not opposed to the will of God; and whosoever 
has a conscience too tender to recognize this rela¬ 
tion as lawful is “righteous over much,” ia 
“ wise above what is written,” and has submitted 
his neck to the yoke of men, sacrificed^his Chris¬ 
tian liberty of conscience, and leaves the infallible 
word of God for the fancies and doctrines of men. 


THE CHARLESTON UNION PRESBYTERY. 

It is a principle which meets the views of this 
body, that slavery, as it exists among us, is a 
olitical institution, with which ecclesiastical ju- 
icatories have not the smallest right to interfere ; 
and in relation to which, any such interference, 
especially at the present momentous crisis, would 
be morally wrong , and fraught with the most 
dangerous and pernicious consequences. The sen¬ 
timents which ive maintain, in common with Chris-, 
tians at the South of every denomination , are 
sentiments which so fully approve themselves to 
our consciences, are so identified with our solemn 
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convictions of duty, that we should maintain them 
under any circumstances. 

Resolved , That in the opinion of this Presbytery, 
the holding of slaves, so far from being a sin in 
the sight of God, is nowhere condemned in his 
holy word ; that it is in accordance with the 
example, or consistent with the precepts, of patri¬ 
archs, apostles and prophets, and that it is com¬ 
patible with the most fraternal regard to the best 
good of those servants whom God may have 
committed to our charge. 

The New-school Presbyterian Church in 
Petersburgh, Virginia, Nov. 16,1888, passed 
the following: 

Whereas, the General Assembly did, in the 
year 1818, pass a law which contains provisions 
for slaves irreconcilable with our civil institutions, 
and solemnly declaring slavery to be sin against 
God<—a law at once offensive and insulting to the 
whole Southern community, 

1. Resolved , That, as slave-holders, we can¬ 
not consent longer to remain in connection with 
any church where there exists a statute conferring 
the right upon slaves to arraign their masters be¬ 
fore the judicatory of the church —and that, too, for 
the act of selling them without their consent first had 
and obtained. 

2. Resolved , That, as the Great Head of the 
church has recognized the relation of master and 
slave, we conscientiously believe that slavery is 
not a sin against God, as declared by the General 
Assembly. 

This sufficiently indicates the opinion of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church. The 
next extracts will refer to the opinions of 
Baptist Churches. In 1835 the Charles¬ 
ton Baptist Association addressed a memo¬ 
rial to the Legislature of South Carolina, 
which contains the following : 

The undersigned would further represent that 
the said association does not consider that the 
Holy Scriptures have made the fact of slavery a 
question of morals at all. The Divine Author of 
our holy religion, in particular, found slavery a 
part of the existing institutions of society ; with 
which, if not sinful, it was not his design to inter¬ 
meddle, but to leave them entirely to the control 
of men. Adopting this, therefore, as one of the 
allowed arrangements of society, he made it the 
province of his religion only to prescribe the re¬ 
ciprocal duties of the relation. The question, it 
is believed, is purely one of political economy. It 
amounts,in effect, to this, — Whether the operatives 
of a country shall be bought and sold, and themselves 
become property, as in this state; or ichether they 
shall be hirelings, and their labor only become prop¬ 
erty , as in some other states. In other words, 
whether an employer may buy the whole time of 
laborers at once, of those who* have a right to dis¬ 
pose of it, with a permanent relation of protection 
and care over them; or whether he shall be re¬ 
stricted to buy it in certain portions only, subject 
to their control, and with no such permanent rela¬ 
tion of care and protection. The right of masters 
to dispose of the lime of their slaves has been distinctly 
recognized by the Creator of all things, who is surely 
at liberty to vest the right of property over any 
object in whomsoever he pleases. That the lawful 
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possessor should retain this right at will, is no 
more against the laws of society and good morals, 
than that he should retain the personal endow¬ 
ments with which his Creator has blessed him, or 
the money and lands inherited from his ancestors, 
or acquired by his industry. And neither society 
nor individuals have any more authority to de¬ 
mand a relinquishment, without an equivalent, in 
the one case, than in the other. 

As it is a question purely of political economy, 
and one which in this country is reserved to the 
cognizance of the state governments severally, it 
is further believed, that the State of South Caro¬ 
lina alone has the right to regulate the existence 
and condition of slavery within her territorial 
limits; and we should resist to the utmost every 
invasion of this right, come from what quarter 
and under whatever pretence it may. 

The Methodist Church is, in some re¬ 
spects, peculiarly situated upon this subject, 
because its constitution and book of discipline 
contain the most vehement denunciations 
against slavery of which language is capable, 
and the most stringent requisitions that all 
members shall be disciplined for the holding 
of slaves; and these denunciations and re¬ 
quisitions have been reaffirmed by its Gen¬ 
eral Conference. 

It seemed to be necessary, therefore, for 
the Southern Conference to take some notice 
of this fact, which they did, with great cool¬ 
ness and distinctness, as follows : 

THE GEORGIA ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 

Resolved, unanimously, That, whereas there is 
a clause in the discipline of our church which 
states that we are as much as ever convinced of 
the great evil ot slavery; and whereas the said 
clause has been perverted by some, and used in 
such a manner as to produce the impression that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church believed slavery 
to be a moral evil; — 

Therefore Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Georgia Annual Conference that slavery, as it 
exists in the United States, is not a moral evil. 

Resolved, That we view slavery as a civil aind 
domestic institution, and one with which, as min¬ 
isters of Christ, we have nothing to do, further 
than to ameliorate the condition of the slave, by 
endeavoring to impart to him and his master the 
benign influences of the religion of Christ, and 
aiding both on their way to heaven. 

On motion, it was Resolved , unanimously. 
That the Georgia Annual Conference regard with 
feelings of profound respect and approbation the 
dignified course pursued by our several superintend¬ 
ents, or bishops, in suppressing the attempts that 
have been made by various individuals to get up 
and protract an excitement in the churches and 
country on the subject of abolitionism. 

Resolved, further, That they shall have our cor¬ 
dial and zealous support in sustaining them in the 
ground they have taken. 

SOUTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE. 

Tlie Rev. W. Martin introduced resolu¬ 
tions similar to those of the Georgia Con¬ 
ference. 
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The Rev. W. Capers, D.D., after ex¬ 
pressing his conviction that “ the sentiment 
of the resolutions was universally held, not 
only by the ministers of that conference, but 
of the whole South;” and after stating that 
the only true doctrine was, “ it belongs to 
Cmsar, and not to the church,” offered the 
following as a substitute : 

Whereas, we hold that the subject of slavery in 
these United States is not one proper for the 
action of the church, but is exclusively appropri¬ 
ate to the civil authorities, 

Therefore Resolved , That this conference will 
not intermeddle with it, further than to express 
our regret that it has ever been introduced, in any 
form, into any one of the judicatures of the 
church. 

Brother Martin accepted the substitute. 

Brother Betts asked whether the substitute was 
intended as implying that slavery, as it exists 
among us, was not a moral evil ? He understood it 
as equivalent to such a declaration. 

Brother Capers explained that his intention was 
to convey that sentiment fully and unequivocally; 
and that he had chosen the form of the substitute 
for the purpose, not only of reproving some wrong 
doings at the North, but with reference also to the 
General Conference. If slavery were a moral evil 
(that is, sinful ), the church would he bound to take 
cognizance of it; but our affirmation is, that it is 
not a matter for her jurisdiction, but is exclusively 
appropriate to the civil government , and of course 
not sinful. 

The substitute was then unanimously 
adopted. 

In 1836, an Episcopal clergyman in North 
Carolina, of the name of Freeman, preached, 
in the presence of his bishop (Rev. Levi. S. 
Ives, D.D., a native of a free state), two ser¬ 
mons on the rights and duties of slave-hold¬ 
ers. In these he essayed to justify from 
the Bible the slavery both of white men 
and negroes, and insisted that “ without a 
new revelation from heaven , no man was 
authorized to pronounce slavery wrong.” 
The sermons were printed in a pamphlet, 
prefaced with a letter to Mr. Freeman from 
the Bishop of North Carolina, declaring that 
he had “ listened with most unfeigned pleas¬ 
ure ” to his discourses, and advised their 
publication, as being ‘ ‘ urgently called for at 
the present time.” 

“The Protestant Episcopal Society for 
the advancement of Christianity (!) in South 
Carolina ” thought it expedient to repub¬ 
lish Mr. Freeman’s pamphlet as a religious 
tract l * 

Afterwards, when the addition of the new 
State of Texas made it important to organize 
the Episcopal Church there, this Mr. Free¬ 
man was made Bishop of Texas. 

* Birney’s pamphlet. 


The question may now arise,— it must 
arise to every intelligent thinker in Chris¬ 
tendom,— Can it be possible that American 
slavery, as defined by its laws , and the 
decisions of its courts, including all the hor¬ 
rible abuses that the laws recognize and 
sanction, is considered to be a right and 
proper institution? Do these Christians 
merely recognize the relation of slavery, in 
the abstract, as one that, under proper legis¬ 
lation, might be made a good one, or do 
they justify it as it actually exists in 
America ? 

It is a fact that there is a large party at 
the South who justify not only slavery in 
the abstract, but slavery just as it exists in 
America, in whole and in part, and even its 
worst abuses. 

There are four legalized parts or results 
of the system, which are of especial atrocity. 

They are,—- 

1. The jorohibition of the testimony of 
colored people in cases of trial. 

2. The forbidding of education. 

3. The internal slave-trade. v 

4. The consequent separation of families. 

We shall bring evidence to show that 

every one of these practices has been either 
defended on principle, or recognized without 
condemnation, by decisions of judicatories of 
churches, or by writings of influential cler¬ 
gymen, without any expression of dissent 
being made to their opinions by the bodies 
to which they belong. 

In the first place, the exclusion of colored 
testimony in the church. In 1840, the 
General Conference of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church passed the following resolu¬ 
tion: “That it is inexpedient and 

UNJUSTIFIABLE FOR ANY PREACHER TO 
PERMIT COLORED PERSONS TO GIVE TES¬ 
TIMONY AGAINST WHITE PERSONS IN ANY 
STATE WHERE THEY ARE DENIED THAT 
PRIVILEGE BY LAW.” 

This was before the Methodist Church 
had separated on the question of slavery, as 
they subsequently did, into Northern and 
Southern Conferences. ,Both Northern and 
Southern members voted for this resolution. 

After this was passed, the conscience of 
many Northern ministers was aroused, and 
they called for a reconsideration. The South¬ 
ern members imperiously demanded that it 
should remain as a compromise and test of 
union. The spirit of the discussion may be 
inferred from one extract. 

Mr. Peck, of New York, who moved the 
reconsideration of the resolution, thus ex¬ 
pressed himself: 
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That resolution (said he) was introduced under 
peculiar circumstances, during considerable excite¬ 
ment, and he went for it as a peace-offering to the 
South, without sufficiently reflecting upon the pre¬ 
cise import of its phraseology ; but, after a little 
deliberation, he was sorry; and he had been sorry 
but once, and that was all the time ; he was con¬ 
vinced that, if that resolution remain upon the 
journal, it would be disastrous to the whole Northern 
church. 

Rev. Dr. A. J. Few, of Georgia, the 
mover of the original resolution, then rose. 
The following are extracts from his speech. 
The Italics are the writers. 

Look at it! AYhat do you declare to us, in 
taking this course ! Why, simply, as much as to 
say, “ We cannot sustain you in the condition 
which you cannot avoid!” We cannot sustain 
you in the necessary conditions of slave-holding; 
one of its necessary conditions being the rejection 
of negro testimony ! If it is not sinful to hold 
slaves, under all circumstances, it is not sinful to 
hold them in the only condition , and under the only 
circumstances , which they can be held. The rejec¬ 
tion of negro testimony is one of the necessary 
circumstances under which slave-holding can 
exist; indeed, it is utterly impossible for it to 
exist without it; therefore it is not sinful to hold 
slaves, in the condition and under the circumstances 
which they are held at the South , inasmuch as they 
can be held under no other circumstances. * * * If 
you believe that slave-holding is necessarily sinful, 
come out with the abolitionists, and honestly say 
so. If you believe that slave-holding is necessa¬ 
rily sinful, you believe we are necessarily sinners : 
and, if so, come out and honestly declare it, and 
let us leave you. * * * We want to know distinctly, 
precisely and honestly, the position which you 
take. We cannot be tampered with by you any 
longer. We have had enough of it. We are 
tired of your sickly sympathies. * * * If you are 
not opposed to the principles which it involves, 
unite with us, like honest men , and go home, and 
boldly meet the consequences. We say again, 
you are responsible for this state of things ; for it 
is you who have driven us to the alarming point 
where we find ourselves. * * * You have made 
that resolution absolutely necessary to the quiet 
of the South ! But you now revoke that resolu¬ 
tion ! And you pass the Rubicon! Let me not be 
misunderstood. I say, you pass the Rubicon ! If 
you revoke, you revoke the principle which that 
resolution involves, and you array the whole South 
against you, and we must separate! # # * If you 
accord to the principles which it involves, arising 
from the necessity of the case, stick by it, 
“though the heavens perish!” But, if you per¬ 
sist on reconsideration, I ask in what light will 
your course be regarded in the South 1 What 
will be the conclusion, there, in reference to it? 
Why, that you cannot sustain us as long as we 
hole! slaves! It will declare, in the face of the 
sun, “We cannot sustain you, gen-lemen, while 
you retain your slaves !” Your opp isition to the 
resolution is based upon your opposition to 
slavery; you cannot, therefore, maintain your 
consistency, unless you come out with the aboli¬ 
tionists, and condemn us at once and forever; or 
else refuse to reconsider. 


The resolution was therefore left in force, 
with another resolution appended to it, ex¬ 
pressing the undiminished regard of the 
General Conference for the colored popu¬ 
lation. 

It is quite evident that it was midi¬ 
minished, for the best of reasons. That 
the colored population were not properly 
impressed with this last act of condescension, 
appears from the fact that “the official 
members of the Sharp-street and Asbury 
Colored, Methodist Church in Baltimore” 
protested and petitioned against the mo¬ 
tion. The following is a passage from their 
address : 

The adoption of such a resolution, by our highest 
ecclesiastical judicatory, — a judicatory composed 
of the most experienced and wisest brethren in the 
church, the choice selection of twenty-eight An¬ 
nual Conferences, — has inflicted, we fear, an irre¬ 
parable injury upon eighty thousand souls for 
whom Christ died — souls, who, by this act of 
your body, have been stripped of the dignity"* of 
Christians, degraded in the scale of humanity, and 
treated as criminals, for no other reason than the 
color of their skin ! Your resolution has, in our 
humble opinion, virtually declared, that a mere 
physical peculiarity, the handiwork of our all¬ 
wise and benevolent Creator, is prima facie evi¬ 
dence of incompetency to tell the truth, or is an 
unerring indication of unworthiness to bear testi¬ 
mony against a fellow-being whose skin is de¬ 
nominated white. * * * 

Brethren, out of the abundance of the heart we 
have spoken. Our grievance is before you! If 
you have any regard for the salvation of the 
eighty thousand immortal souls committed to your 
care ; if you would not thrust beyond the pa^<3 of 
the church twenty-five hundred souls in this city , 
who have felt determined never to leave the church 
that has nourished and brought them up; if you 
regard us as children of one common Father, and 
can, upon reflection, sympathize with us as mem¬ 
bers of the body of Christ. — if you would not 
incur the fearful, the tremendous responsibility 
of offending not only one, but many thousands of 
his “ little ones,” we conjure you to wipe from 
your journal the odious resolution which is ruin¬ 
ing our people. 

“A Colored Baltimorean.” writing to the 
editor of Zion's Watchman , says : 

The address was presented to one of the secre¬ 
taries, a delegate of the Baltimore Conference, 
and subsequently given by him to the bishops. 
How many of the members of the conference saw 
it, I know not. One thing is certain, it was not 
read to the conference. 

With regard to the second bead,— of de¬ 
fending the laws which prevent the slave 
from being taught to read and write,—we 
have the following instance. 

In the year 1835, the Chillicothe Pres¬ 
bytery, Ohio, addressed a Christian remon¬ 
strance to the presbytery of Mississippi on 
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the subject of slavery, in which they spe¬ 
cifically enumerated the respects in which 
they considered it to be unchristian. The 
eighth resolution was as follows: 

That any member of our church, who shall 
advocate or speak in favor of such laws as have 
been or may yet be enacted, for the purpose of 
keeping the slaves in ignorance, and preventing 
them from learning to read the word of God, is 
guilty of a great sin, and ought to be dealt with 
as for other scandalous crimes. 

This remonstrance was answered by Rev. 
James Smylie, stated clerk of the Missis¬ 
sippi Presbytery, and afterwards of the 
Amity Presbytery of Louisiana, in a pam¬ 
phlet of eighty-seven pages, in which he 
defended slavery generally and particularly, 
in the same manner in which all other 
abuses have always been defended—by the 
word of God. The tenth section of this 
pamphlet is devoted to the defence of this 
law. He devotes seven pages of fine print 
to this object. He says (p. 63) ; 

There are laws existing in both states, Missis¬ 
sippi and Louisiana, accompanied with heavy 
penal sanctions, prohibiting the teaching of the 
slaves to read, and meeting the approbation of the 
religious part of the reflecting community. 

He adds, still further : 

The laws preventing the slaves from teaming to 
read are a fruitful source of much ignorance and 
immorality among the slaves. The printing, pub¬ 
lishing, and circulating of abolition and emanci¬ 
patory principles in those states, was the cause of 
the passage of those laws. 

He then goes on to say that the ignorance 
and Gee which are the consequence of those 
laws do not properly belong to those who made 
the laws, but to those whose emancipating 
doctrines rendered them necessary. Speak¬ 
ing of these consequences of ignorance and 
vice, he says: 

Upon whom must they be saddled ? If you will 
allow me to answer the question, I will answer 
by saying, Upon such great and good men as John 
Wesley, Jonathan Edwards, Bishop Porteus, 
Paley, Horsley, Scott, Clark, Wilberforce, Sharpe, 
Clarkson, Fox, Johnson, Burke, and other great 
and good men, who,, without examining the word 
of God, have concluded that it is a true maxim 
that slavery is in itself sinful. 

He then illustrates the necessity of these 
laws by the following simile. He supposes 
that the doctrine had been promulgated 
that the authority of parents was an unjust 
usurpation, and that it was getting a general 
hold of society; that societies were being 
formed for the emancipation of children from 
the control of their parents; that all books 
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were beginning to be pervaded by this senti¬ 
ment ; and that, under all these influences, 
children were becoming restless and frac¬ 
tious. He supposes that, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, parents meet and refer the 
subject to legislators. He thus describes 
the dilemma of the legislators: 

These meet, and they take the subject seriously 
and solemnly into consideration. On the one 
hand, they perceive that, if their children had . 
access to these doctrines, they were ruined forever. 
To let them have access to them was unavoidable, 
if they taught them to read. To prevent their 
being taught to read was cruel, and would pre¬ 
vent them from obtaining as much knowledge of 
the laws of Heaven as otherwise they might enjoy/ 
In this sad dilemma, sitting and consulting in a 
legislative capacity, they must, of two evils, choose 
the least. With indignant feelings towards those, 
who, under the influence of “ seducing spirits,” 
had sent and were sending among them “doc¬ 
trines of devils,” but with aching hearts towards 
their children, they resolved that their children 
should not be taught to read, until the storm 
should be overblown; hoping that Satan’s being let 
loose will be but for a little season. And during 
this season they will have to teach them orally, 
and thereby guard against their being contami¬ 
nated by these wicked doctrines. 

So muck for that law. 

How, as for the internal slave-trade,— 
the very essence of that trade is the buying 
and selling of human beings for the mere 
purposes of gain. 

A master who has slaves transmitted to 
him, or a master who buys slaves with the 
purpose of retaining them on his plantation 
or in his family, can be supposed to have 
some object in it besides the mere purpose 
of gain. He may be supposed, in certain 
cases, to have some regard to the happiness 
or w'ell-being of the slave. The trader 
buys and sells for the mere purpose of 
gain. 

Concerning this abuse the Chillicothe 
Presbytery, in the document to which we 
have alluded, passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the buying, selling, or holding 
of a slave, for the sahe of gain , is a heinous sin 
and scandal, requiring the cognizance of the judi¬ 
catories of the church. 

In the reply from which we have already 
quoted, Mr. Smylie says (p. 13) : 

If the buying, selling and holding of a slave for 
the sake of gain, is, as you say, a heinous sin and 
scandal, then verily three-fourths of all Episcopa¬ 
lians, Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians, in 
the eleven states of the Union, are of the devil. 

* * * * * 

Again: 

To question w’hether slave-holders or slave-buy¬ 
ers are of the devil, seems to me like calling in 
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question whether God is or is not a true witness ; 
that is, provided it is God’s testimony, and not 
merely the testimony of the Chillicothe Presbytery, 
that it is a “ heinous sin and scandal” to buy, sell 
and hold slaves. 

Again (p. 21): 

If language can convey a clear and definite 
meaning at all, I know not how it can more 
plainly or unequivocally present to the mind any 
thought or idea, than the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Leviticus clearly and unequivocally establishes 
the fact that slavery was sanctioned by God him¬ 
self, and that buying, selling, holding and be¬ 
queathing slaves, as property, are regulations which 
are established by himself. 

******** 

What language can more explicitly show, not 
that God winked at slavery merely, but that, to 
say the least, he gave a written permit to the He¬ 
brews, then the best people in the world, to buy , 
hold and bequeath, men and women, to perpetual 
servitude ? What, now, becomes of the position 
of the Chillicothe Presbytery? * * * * I a 
it, indeed, a fact, that God once gave a written per¬ 
mission to his own dear people [“ ye shall buy”] to 
do that which is in itself sinful? Nay, to do that 
which the Chillicothe Presbytery says “ is a hei¬ 
nous sin and scandal ” ? 

######## 

God resolves that his own children may, or 
rather “ shall,” “ buy , possess and hold,” bond- 
men and bond-women, in bondage, forever. But 
the Chillicothe Presbytery resolves that “ buying, 
selling, or holding slaves, for the sake of gain, is a 
heinous sin and scandal.” 

We do not mean to say that Mr. Smylie 
had the internal slave-trade directly in his 
mind in writing these sentences; but we do 
say that no slave-trader would ask for a 
more explicit justification of his trade than 
this. 

Lastly, in regard to that dissolution of 
the marriage relation, which is the neces¬ 
sary consequence of this kind of trade, the 
following decisions have been made by ju¬ 
dicatories of the church. 

The Savannah River (Baptist) Associa¬ 
tion, in 1835, in reply to the question, 

Whether, in a case of involuntary separation, 
of such a character as to preclude all prospect 
of future intercourse, the parties ought to be al¬ 
lowed to marry again ? 

answered, 

That such a separation, among persons situated 
as our slaves are, is civilly a separation by death, 
and they believe that, in the sight of God, it 
would be so viewed. To forbid second marriages, 
in such cases, would be to expose the parties, not 
only to stronger hardships and strong temptation, 
but. to church censure, for acting in obedience to 
their masters, who cannot be expected to acquiesce 
in a regulation at variance with justice to the 
slaves, and to the spirit of that command which 
regulates marriage among Christians. The slaves 
are not free agents, and a dissolution by death is 
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not more entirely without their consent, and be¬ 
yond their control, than by such separation. 

At the Shiloh Baptist Association, which 
met at Gourdvine, a few years since, the 
following query, says the Religious Her¬ 
ald, was presented from Hedgman church, 
viz: 

Is a servant, whose husband or wife has been 
sold by his or her master into a distant country, 
to be permitted to marry'again ? 

The query was referred to a committee, 
who made the following report; which, after 
discussion, was adopted: 

That, in view of the circumstances in which 
servants in this country are placed, the committee 
are unanimous in the opinion that it is better to 
permit servants thus circumstanced to take another 
husband or wife. 

The Reverend Charles C. Jones, who was 
an earnest and indefatigable laborer for the 
good of the slave, and one who, it would be 
supposed, would be likely to feel strongly on 
this subject, if any one would, simply re¬ 
marks, in estimating the moral condition of 
the negroes, that, as husband and wife are 
subject to all the vicissitudes of property, 
and may be separated by division of estate, 
debts, sales or removals, <fec. &c., the marriage 
relation naturally loses much of its sacred¬ 
ness, and says: 

It is a contract of convenience, profit or pleas¬ 
ure, that may be entered into and dissolved at 
the will of the parties, and that without heinous 
siu, or injury to the property interests of any 
one. 

In this sentence he is expressing, as we 
suppose, the common idea of slaves and 
masters of the nature of this institution, 
and not his own. We infer this from the 
fact that he endeavors in his catechism to 
impress on the slave the sacredness and per¬ 
petuity of the relation. But, when the 
most pious and devoted men that the South 
has, and those professing to spend their 
lives for the service of the slave, thus 
calmly, and without any reprobation, con¬ 
template this state of things as a state with 
which Christianity does not call on them to 
interfere, what can be expected of the world 
in general ? 

It is to be remarked, with regard to the 
sentiments of Mr. Smylie’s pamphlet, that 
they are endorsed in the appendix by a 
document in the name of two presbyteries., 
which document, though with less minute¬ 
ness of investigation, takes the same ground 
with Mr. Smylie. This Rev. James Smylie 
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was one who, in company with the Rev. 
John L. Montgomery, was appointed by the 
synod of Mississippi, in 1839, to write or 
compile a catechism for the instruction of 
the negroes. 

Mr. Jones says, in his “ History of the 
Religious Instruction of the Negroes ” (p. 
83) : 11 The Rev. James Smylie and the 
Rev. C. Blair are engaged in this good 
work (of enlightening the negroes) sys¬ 
tematically and constantly in Mississippi.” 
The former clergyman is characterized as 
an “ aged and indefatigable father.” “ His 
success in enlightening the negroes has been 
very great. A large proportion of the 
negroes in his old church can recite both 
Williston’s and the Westminster Catechism 
very accurately.” The writer really wishes 
that it were in her power to make copious 
extracts from Mr. Smylie’s pamphlet. A 
great deal could be learned from it as to what 
style of mind, and habits of thought, and 
modes of viewing religious subjects, are 
likely to grow up under such an institution. 
The man is undoubtedly and heartily sin¬ 
cere in his opinions, and appears to main¬ 
tain them with a most abounding and tri¬ 
umphant joyfulness, as the very latest 
improvement in theological knowledge. We 
are tempted to present a part of his Intro¬ 
duction , simply for the light it gives us on 
the style of thinking which is to be found 
on our south-westeru waters : 

In presenting the following review to the pub¬ 
lic, the author was not entirely or mainly influ¬ 
enced by a desire or hope to correct the views of 
the Chillicothe Presbytery. He hoped the publi¬ 
cation would be of essential service to others, as 
well as to the presbytery. 

From his intercourse with religious societies of 
all denominations, in Mississippi and Louisiana, he 
was aware that the abolition maxim, namely, that 
slavery is in itself sinful , had gained on and en¬ 
twined itself among the religious and conscien¬ 
tious scruples of many in the community so far 
as not only to render them unhappy, but to draw 
off the attention from the great and important 
duty of a householder to his household. The eye 
of the mind, resting on slavery itself as a corrupt 
fountain, from which, of necessity, nothing but 
corrupt streams could flow, was incessantly em¬ 
ployed in search of some plan by which, with 
safety, the fountain could, in some future time, be 
entirely dried up ; never reflecting, or dreaming, 
that slavery, in itself considered, was an innox¬ 
ious relation, and that the whole error rested in 
the neglect of the relative duties of the relation. 

If there be a consciousness of guilt resting on 
the mind, it is all the same, as to the effect, 
■whether the conscience is or is not right. Al¬ 
though the word of God alone ought to be the 
guide of conscience, yet it is not always the case. 
Hence, conscientious scruples sometimes exist for 
neglecting to do that which the word of- God con¬ 
demns. 


The Bornean who neglects to kill his father, 
and to eat him with his dates, when he has become 
old, is sorely tortured by the wringings of a guilty 
conscience, when his filial tenderness and sympa¬ 
thy have gained the ascendency over his appre¬ 
hended duty of killing his parent. In like man¬ 
ner, many a slave-holder, whose conscience is 
guided, not by .the word of God, but by the doc¬ 
trines of men, is often suffering the lashes of a 
guilty conscience, even when he renders to his 
slave “ that which is just and equal,” according 
to the Scriptures, simply because he does not 
emancipate his slave, irrespective of the benefit 
or injury done by such an act. 

“ How beautiful upon the mountains,” in the 
apprehension of the reviewer, “ would be the feet 
of him that would bring” to the Bornean “ the 
glad tidings” that his conduct, in sparing the life 
of his tender and affectionate parent, was no sin! 
* * * * Equally beautiful and delightful, 

does the reviewer trust, will it be, to an honest, 
scrupulous and conscientious slave-holder, to learn, 
from the word of God, the glad tidings that slav¬ 
ery itself is not sinful. Keleased now from an 
incubus that paralyzed his energies in discharge 
of duty towards his slaves, he goes forth cheer¬ 
fully to energetic action. It is not now as for¬ 
merly, when he viewed slavery as in itself sinful. 
He can now pray, with the hope of being heard, 
that God will bless his exertions to train up his 
slaves “in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord :” whereas, before, he was retarded by this 
consideration, — “If I regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me.” Instead of 
hanging down his head, moping and brooding over 
his condition, as formerly, without action, he 
raises his head, and moves on cheerfully, in the 
plain path of duty. 

He is no more tempted to look askance at the 
word of God, and saying, “ Hast thou found me, 
0 mine enemy,” come to “ filch from me” my 
slaves, which, “while not enriching” them, “leaves 
me poor indeed ? ’ ’ Instead of viewing the word of 
God, as formerly, come with whips and scorpions 
to chastise him into paradise, he feels that its 
“ ways are ways of pleasantness, and its paths 
peace.” Distinguishing now between the real 
word of God and what are only the doctrines and 
commandments of men, the mystery is solved, 
which was before insolvable, namely, “ The stat¬ 
utes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart.” 

If you should undertake to answer such 
a man by saying that his argument proves 
too much,— that neither Christ nor his 
apostles bore any explicit testimony against 
the gladiatorial shows and the sports of the 
arena, and, therefore, it would be right to 
get them up in America,— the probability 
seems to be that he would heartily assent to 
it, and think, on the whole, that it might be a 
good speculation. As a further specimen of 
the free-and-easy facetiousness which seems 
to be a trait in this production, see, on p. 58, 
where the Latin motto Facilis descensus 
Auertii sed revocare , &c., receives the fol¬ 
lowing quite free and truly Western trans¬ 
lation, which, he good-naturedly says, is 
given for the benefit of those who do not 
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understand Latin,— “ It is easy to go to the 
devil, but the devil to get back.” 

Some uncharitable people might, perhaps, 
say that the preachers of such doctrines are 
as likely as anybody to have an experi¬ 
mental knowledge on this point. The idea 
of this jovial old father instructing a class 
of black “ Sams ” and young 11 Topsys ” in 
the mysteries of the Assembly’s Catechism 
is truly picturesque ! 

That Mr. Smylie’s opinions on the subject 
of slavery have been amply supported and 
carried out by leading clergymen in every 
denomination, we might give v<$lumes of 
quotations to show. 

A second head, however, is yet to be con¬ 
sidered, with regard to the influence of the 
Southern church and clergy. 

It is well known that the Southern politi¬ 
cal community have taken their stand upon 
the position that the institution of slavery 
shall not be open to discussion. In many 
of the slave states stringent laws exist, sub¬ 
jecting to fine and imprisonment, and even 
death, any who speak or publish anything 
upon the subject, except in its favor. They 
have not only done this with regard to citi¬ 
zens of slave states, but they have shown the 
strongest disposition to do it with regard to 
citizens of free states; and w’hen these discus¬ 
sions could not be repelled by regular law, 
they have encouraged the use of illegal meas¬ 
ures. In the published letters and speeches 
of Horace Mann the following examples are 
given (p. 467). In 1831 the Legislature 
of Georgia offered five thousand dollars to 
any one who would arrest and bring to trial 
and conviction, in Georgia, a citizen of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, named William Lloyd Garrison. 
This law was approved by W. Lumpkin, 
Governor, Dec. 26, 1831. At a meet¬ 
ing of slave-holders held at Sterling, in the 
same state, September 4, 1835, it was 
formally recommended to the governor to 
offer, by proclamation, five thousand dollars 
reward for the apprehension of any one of 
ten persons, citizens, with one exception, of 
New York and Massachusetts, whose names 
were given. The Milledgeville (Ga.) 
Federal Union of February 1st, 1836, 
contained an offer of ten thousand dollars 
for the arrest and kidnapping of the Rev. A. 
A. Phelps, of New York. The committee 
of vigilance of the parish of East Feliciana 
offered, in the Louisville Journal of Oct. 
15, 1835, fifty thousand dollars to any 
person who would deliver into their hands 
Arthur Tappan, of New York. At a pub¬ 
lic meeting at Mount Meigs, Alabama, Aug. 


13, 1836, the Hon. Bedford Ginress in the 
chair, a rew'ard of fifty thousand dollars 
w T as offered for the apprehension of the same 
Arthur Tappan, or of Le Roy Sunderland, 
a Methodist clergyman of New York. Of 
course, as none of these persons could be 
seized except in violation of the laws of the 
state where they were citizens, this was 
offering a public reward for an act of felony. 
Throughout all the Southern States associa¬ 
tions were formed, called committees of 
vigilance, for the taking of measures for 
suppressing abolition opinions, and for the 
punishment by Lynch law of suspected 
persons. At Charleston, South Carolina, a 
mob of this description forced open the post- 
office, and made a general inspection, at 
their pleasure, of its contents; and whatever 
publication they found there which they 
considered to be of a dangerous and anti¬ 
slavery tendency, they made a public bonfire 
of, in the street. A large public meeting 
was held, a few days afterwards, to complete 
the preparation for excluding anti-slavery 
principles from publication, and for ferreting 
out persons suspected of abolitionism, that 
they might be subjected to Lynch law. 
Similar popular meetings were held through 
the Southern and Western States. At one 
of these, held in Clinton, Mississippi, in the 
year 1835, the following resolutions w'ere 
passed: 

Resolved, That slavery through the South and 
West is not felt as an evil, moral or political, but 
it is recognized in reference to the actual , and not 
to any Utopian condition of our slaves, as a bless¬ 
ing both to master and slave. 

Resolved, That it is our decided opinion that 
any individual w T ho dares to circulate, with a view 
to effectuate the designs of the abolitionists, any 
of the incendiary tracts or newspapers now in 
a course of transmission to this country, is justly 
worthy, in the sight of God and man, of immedi¬ 
ate death ; and w r e doubt not that such would be 
the punishment ot any such offender in any part 
of the State of Mississippi where he may be found. 

Resolved, That the clergy of the State of Missis¬ 
sippi be hereby recommended at once to take a 
stand upon this subject; and that their further 
silence in relation thereto, at this crisis, will, in 
our opinion, be subject to serious censure. 

The treatment to which persons were ex¬ 
posed, when taken up by any of these vigi¬ 
lance committees, as suspected of anti-slavery 
sentiments, may be gathered from the followr- 
ing account. The writer has a distinct 
recollection of thd circumstances at the 
present time, as the victim of this injustice 
was a member of the seminary then under 
the care of her father. 

Amos Dresser, now a missionary in Jamaica, 
was a theological student at Lane Seminary, near 
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Cincinnati. In the vacation (August 1835) he 
undertook to sell Bibles in the State of Tennessee, 
with a view to raise means further to continue his 
studies. Whilst there, he fell under suspicion 
of being an abolitionist, was arrested by the vigi¬ 
lance committee whilst attending a religious 
meeting in the neighborhood of Nashville, the 
capital of the state, and, after an afternoon and 
evening's inquisition, condemned to receive twenty 
lashes on his naked body. The sentence was exe¬ 
cuted on him, between eleven and twelve o’clock 
on Saturday night, in the presence of most of the 
committee, and of an infuriated and blaspheming 
mob. The vigilance committee (an unlawful as¬ 
sociation) consisted of sixty persons. Of these, 
twenty-seven were members of churches; one, a 
religious teacher; another, the Elder who but a 
few days before, in the Presbyterian church, 
handed Mr. Dresser the bread and wine at the % 
communion of the Lord’s supper. 

It will readily be seen that tbe principle 
involved in such proceedings as these in¬ 
volves more than the question of slavery. 
The question was, in fact, this,— whether it 
is so important to hold African slaves that it 
is proper to deprive free Americans of the 
liberty of conscience, and liberty of speech, 
and liberty of the press, in order to do it. It 
is easy to see that very serious changes 
would be made in the government of a coun¬ 
try by the admission of this principle; 
because it is quite plain that, if all these 
principles of our free government may be 
given up for one thing, they may for 
another, and that its ultimate tendency 
is to destroy entirely that freedom of opin¬ 
ion and thought which is considered to be 
the distinguishing excellence of American 
institutions. 

• The question now is, Did the church join 
with the world in thinking the institution 
of slavery so important and desirable as to 
lead them to look with approbation upon 
Lynch law, and the sacrifice of the rights 
of free inquiry? We answer the reader by 
submitting the following facts and quota¬ 
tions. 

At the large meeting which we have de¬ 
scribed above, in Charleston. South Caro¬ 
lina, the Charleston Courier informs us 
“that the clergy of all denominations at¬ 
tended in a bqdy, lending their sanction to 
the proceedings, and adding by their pres¬ 
ence to the impressive character of the 
scene.’’ There can be no doubt that the 
presence of the clergy of all denomina¬ 
tions, in a body, at a meeting held for such 
Or purpose, was an impressive scene, truly ! 

At this meeting it was Resolved, 

That the thanks of this meeting are due to the 
reverend gentlemen of the clergy in this city, who 
have so promptly and so effectually responded to 


public sentiment, by suspending their schools in 
which the free colored population were taught; 
and that this meeting deem it a patriotic action, 
worthy of all praise, and proper to be imitated 
by other teachers of similar schools throughout 
the state. 

The question here arises, whether their 
Lord, at the day of judgment, will comment 
on their actions in a similar strain. 

The alarm of the Virginia slave-holders 
was not less; nor were the clergy in the 
city of Richmond, the capital, less prompt 
than the clergy in Charleston to respond to 
“public sentiment.” Accordingly, on the 
29th of J^ily, they assembled together, and 
Resolved, unanimously , 

That we earnestly deprecate the unwarrantable 
and highly improper interference of the people of 
any other state with the domestic relations of 
master and slave. 

That the example of o.ur Lord Jesus Christ and 
his apostles, in not interfering with the question 
of slavery, but uniformly recognizing the relations 
of master and servant, and giving full and affec¬ 
tionate instruction to both, is worthy of the imi¬ 
tation of all ministers of the gospel. 

That we will not patronize nor receive any 
pamphlet or newspaper of the anti-slavery socie¬ 
ties, and that we will discountenance the circula¬ 
tion of all such papers in the community. 

The Rev. J. C. Postell, a Methodist 
minister of South Carolina, concludes a very 
violent letter to the editor of Zion's Watch¬ 
man , a Methodist anti-slavery paper pub¬ 
lished in New York, in the following 
manner. The reader will see that this 
taunt is an allusion to the offer of fifty 
thousand dollars for his body at the South 
which we have given before. 

But, if you desire to educate the slaves, I will 
tell you how to raise the money without editing 
Zion's Watchman. You and old Arthur Tappan 
come out to the South this winter, and they will 
raise one hundred thousand dollars for you. New 
Orleans, itself, will be pledged for it. Desiring 
no further acquaintance with you, and never ex¬ 
pecting to see you but once in time or eternity, that 
is at the judgment, I subscribe myself the friend 
of the Bible, and the opposer of abolitionists, 

J. C. PoSTELL. 

Orangeburgk , July 21s£, 1836. 

The Rev. Thomas S. Witherspoon, a mem¬ 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, writing to 
the editor of the Emancipator , says : 

I draw my warrant from the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, to hold the slave in 
bondage. The principle of holding the heathen in 
bondage is recognized by God. * * * When 

the tardy process of the law is too long in redress¬ 
ing our grievances, we of the South have adopted 
the summary remedy of Judge Lynch — and really 
I think it one of the most wholesome and salutary 
remedies for the malady of Northern fanaticism 
that can be applied, and no doubt my worthy 
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friend, the Editor of the Emancipator and Human, 
Rights, would feel the better of its enforcement, 
provided he had a Southern administrator. I go 
to the Bible for my warrant in all moral matters. 

* * Let your emissaries dare venture to cross 
the Potomae, and I cannot promise you that their 
fate will be less than Hainan’s. Then beware 
how you goad an insulted but magnanimous peo¬ 
ple to deeds of desperation! 

The Rev. Robert N. Anderson, also a 
member of the Presbyterian Church, says, in 
a letter to the Sessions of the Presbyterian 
Congregations within the bounds of the West 
Hanover Presbytery: 

At the approaching stated meeting of our Pres¬ 
byteryI design to offer a preamble and string of 
resolutions on the subject of the use of wine in 
the Lord's Supper ; and also a preamble and string 
of resolutions on the subject of the treasonable and 
abominably wicked interference of the Northern 
and Eastern fanatics with our political and civil 
rights, our property and our domestic concerns. 
You are aware that our clergy, whether with or 
without reason, are more suspected by the public 
than the clergy of other denominations. Now, 
dear Christian brethren ,' I humbly express it as my 
earnest wish, that you quit yourselves like men. If 
there be any stray goat of a minister among you, 
tainted with the blood-hound principles of aboli¬ 
tionism, let him be ferreted out, silenced, excom¬ 
municated, and left to the public to dispose of him 
in other respects. 

Your affectionate brother in the Lord, 
Robert N. Axdersox. 

The Rev. William S. Plummer, D.D., of 
Richmond, a member of the Old-school Pres¬ 
byterian Church, is another instance of the 
same sort. He was absent from Richmond 
at the time the clergy in that city purged 
themselves, in a body, from the charge of 
being favorably disposed to abolition. On 
his return, he lost no time in communicating 
to the “ Chairman of the Committee of Cor¬ 
respondence ” his agreement with his clerical 
brethren. The passages quoted occur in his 
letter to the chairman : 

I have carefully watched this matter from its 
earliest existence, and everything I have seen or 
heard of its character, both from its patrons and 
its enemies, has confirmed me, beyond repentance, 
in the belief, that, let the character of abolition¬ 
ists be what it may in the sight of the Judge of 
all the earth, this is the most meddlesome, impu¬ 
dent, reckless, fierce, and wicked excitement I 
ever saw. 

If abolitionists will set the country in a blaze, 
it is but fair that they should receive the first 
warming at the fire. 

* * * * * * . # 

Lastly. Abolitionists are like infidels, wholly 

unaddicted to martyrdom for opinion’s sake. Let 
them understand that they will be caught [Lynched] 
if they come among us, and they will take good 
heed to keep out of our way. There is not one 
man among them who has any more idea of shed- 
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ding his blood in this cause than he has of making 
war on the Grand Turk. 

The Rev. Dr. Hill, of Virginia, said, in 
the New School Assembly : 

The abolitionists have made the servitude of 
the slave harder. If I could tell you some of the 
dirty tricks which these abolitionists have played, 
you would not wonder. Some of them have been 
Lynched, and it served them right. 

These things sufficiently show the estimate 
which the Southern clergy and church have 
formed and expressed as^to the relative value 
of slavery and the right of free inquiry. It 
shows, also, that they consider slavery as so 
important that they can tolerate and encour¬ 
age acts of lawless violence, and risk all the 
dangers of encouraging mob law, for its sake. 
These passages and considerations sufficiently 
show the stand which the Southern church 
takes upon this subject. 

For many of these opinions, shocking as 
they may appear, some apology may be 
found in that blinding power of custom and 
all those deadly educational influences which 
always attend the system of slavery, and 
, which must necessarily produce a certain ob¬ 
tuseness of the moral sens^ in the mind of 
any man who is educated from childhood 
under them. 

There is also, in the habits of mind formed 
under a system which is supported by con¬ 
tinual resort to force and violence, a neces¬ 
sary deadening of sensibility to the evils of 
force and violence, as applied to other sub¬ 
jects. The whole style of civilization which 
is formed under such an institution has been 
not unaptly denominated by a popular writer 
“the bowie-knife style;” and we must not 
be surprised at its producing a peculiarly 
martial cast of religious character, and ideas 
very much at variance with the spirit of the 
gospel. A religious man, born and educated 
at the South, has all these difficulties to con¬ 
tend with, in elevating himself to the true 
spirit of the gospel. 

It was said by one that, after the Reform¬ 
ation, the best of men, being educated under 
a system of despotism and force, and accus¬ 
tomed from childhood to have force, and not 
argument, made the test of opinion, came to 
look upon all controversies very much in a 
Smithfield light,— the question being not as 
to the propriety of burning heretics, but as 
to which party ought to be burned. 

The system of slavery is a simple retro¬ 
gression of society to the worst abuses of the 
middle ages. We must not therefore be sur¬ 
prised to find the opinions and practices of 
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the middle ages, as to civil and religious 
toleration, prevailing. 

However much we may reprobate and de¬ 
plore those unworthy views of God and reli¬ 
gion which are implied in such declarations 
as are here recorded,—however blasphemous 
and absurd they may appear,— still, it is ap¬ 
parent that their authors uttered them with 
sincerity; and this is tile most melancholy 
feature of the case. They are as sincere as 
Paul when he breathed out threatenings and 
slaughter, and when he thought within him¬ 
self that he ought to do many things contrary 
to the name of Jesus. They are as sincere 
as the Brahmin or Hindoo, conscientiously 
supporting a religion of cruelty and blood. 
They are as sincere as many enlightened, 
scholarlike and Christian men in modern Eu¬ 
rope, who, born and bred under systems of 
civil and religious despotism, and having them 
entwined with all their dearest associations 
of home and country, and having all their 
habits of thought and feeling biased by them, 
do most conscientiously defend them. 

There is something in conscientious con¬ 
viction, even in case of the worst kind of 
opinions, which is not without a certain de¬ 
gree of respectability. That the religion 
expressed by the declarations which we have 
quoted is as truly Antichrist as the religion 
of the Church of Borne, it is presumed no 
sensible person out of the sphere of American 
influences will deny. That there may be 
very sincere Christians under this system of 
religion, with all its false principles and all 
its disadvantageous influences, liberality must 
concede. The Church of Rome has had its 
Fenelon, its Thomas a Kempis; and the 
Southern Church, which has adopted these 
principles, has had men who have risen 
above the level of their system. At the 
time of the Reformation, and now, the 
Church of Rome had in its bosom thou¬ 
sands of praying, devoted, humble Christians, 
which, like flowers in the clefts of rocks, 
could be counted by no eye, save God’s alone. 
And so, amid the rifts and glaciers of this 
horrible spiritual and temporal despotism, we 
hope are blooming flowers of Paradise, pa¬ 
tient. prayerful, and self-denying Christians; 
and it is the deepest grief, in attacking the 
dreadful system under which they have been 
born and brought up, that violence must be 
done to their cherished feelings and associa¬ 
tions. In another and better world, perhaps, 
they may appreciate the motives of those 
who do this. 

But now another consideration comes to 
the mind. These Southern Christians have 


been united in ecclesiastical relations with 
Christians of the northern and free states, 
meeting with them, by their representatives, 
yearly, in their various ecclesiastical assem¬ 
blies. One might hope, in case of such a 
union, that those debasing views of Chris¬ 
tianity, and that deadness of public sentiment, 
which w’ere the inevitable result of an educa¬ 
tion under the slave system, might have been 
qualified by intercourse with Christians in 
free states, who, having grown up under free 
institutions, would naturally be supposed to 
feel the utmost abhorrence of such sentiments. 
One w T ould have supposed that the church 
and clergy of the free states w'ould naturally 
have used the most strenuous endeavors, by 
all the means in their power, to convince 
their brethren of errors so dishonorable to 
Christianity, and tending to such dreadful 
practical results. One would have supposed 
also, that, failing to convince their brethren, 
they would have felt it due to Christianity to 
clear themselves from all complicity with 
these sentiments, by the most solemn, earnest 
and reiterated protests. 

Let us now inquire what has, in fact, been 
the course of the Northern church on this 
subject. 

Previous to making this inquiry, let us 
review the declarations that have been made- 
in the Southern church, and see what prin¬ 
ciples have been established by them. 

1. That slavery is an innocent and law¬ 
ful relation, as much as that of parent and 
child, husband and wife, or any other lawful 
relation of society. (Harmony Pres., S. C.) 

2. That it is consistent with the most 
fraternal regard for the good of the slave. 
(Charleston Union Pres., S. C.) 

3. That masters ought not to be disci¬ 
plined for selling slaves without their con¬ 
sent. (New-school Pres. Church, Peters¬ 
burg, Va.) 

4. That the right to buy, sell, and hold 
men for purposes of gain, w T as given by 
express permission of God. (James Smylie 
and his Presbyteries.) 

5. That the laws which forbid the educa¬ 
tion of the slave are right, and meet the 
approbation of the reflecting part of the 
Christian community. (Ibid.) 

6. That the fact of slavery is not a ques¬ 
tion of morals at all, but is purely one of 
political economy. (Charleston Baptist As¬ 
sociation.) 

7. The right of masters to dispose of the 
time of their slaves has been distinctly 
recognized by the Creator of all things. 
(Ibid.) 
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8. That slavery, as it exists in these 
United States, is not a moral evil. (Georgia 
Conference, Methodist.) 

9. That, without a new revelation from 
heaven, no man is entitled to pronounce 
slavery wrong. 

10. That the separation of slaves by sale 
should be regarded as separation by death, 
and the parties allowed to marry again. 
(Shiloh Baptist Ass., and Savannah River 
Ass.) 

11. That the testimony of colored mem¬ 
bers of the churches shall not be taken 
against a white person. (Methodist Church.) 

In addition, it has been plainly avowed, 
by the expressed principles and. practice of 
Christians of various denominations, that they 
regard it right and proper to put down all 
inquiry upon this subject by Lynch law. 

One would have imagined that these prin¬ 
ciples were sufficiently extraordinary, as 
coming from the professors of the religion 
of Christ, to have excited a good deal of 
attention in their Northern brethren. It 
also must be seen that, as principles, they 
are principles of very extensive application, 
underlying the whole foundations of religion 
and morality. If not true, they were cer¬ 
tainly heresies of no ordinary magnitude, 
involving no ordinary results. Let us now 
return to our inquiry as to the course of 
the Northern church in relation to them. 


CHAPTER II. 

In the first place, have any of these 
opinions ever been treated in the church as 
heresies, and the teachers of them been sub¬ 
jected to the censures with which it is 
thought proper to visit heresy 1 

After a somewhat extended examination 
upon the subject, the writer has been able 
to discover but one instance of this sort. 
It may be possible that such cases have 
existed in other denominations, which have 
escaped inquiry. 

A clergyman in the Cincinnati N. S. Pres¬ 
bytery maintained the doctrine that slave¬ 
holding was justified by the Bible, and for 
persistence in teaching this sentiment was 
suspended by that presbytery. lie appealed 
to Synod, and the decision was confirmed by 
the Cincinnati Synod. The New School 
General Assembly, however, reversed this 
decision of the presbytery, and restored the 
standing of the clergyman. The presbytery, 


on its part, refused to receive him back, and 
he was received into the Old School Church.. 

The Presbyterian Church has probably 
exceeded all other churches of the United 
States in its zeal for doctrinal opinions. 
This church has been shaken and agitated to 
its very foundation with questions of heresy; 
but, except in this individual case, it is not 
known that any of these principles which 
have been asserted by Southern Presbyterian 
bodies and individuals have ever been dis¬ 
cussed in its General Assembly as matters 
of heresy. 

About the time that Smylie’s pamphlet 
came out, the Presbyterian Church was 
convulsed with the trial of the Rev. Albert 
Barnes for certain alleged heresies. These 
heresies related to the federal headship of 
Adam, the propriety of imputing his sin to 
all his posterity, and the question -whether 
men have any ability of any kind to obey 
the commandments of God. 

For advancing certain sentiments on these 
topics, Mr. Barnes was silenced by the vote 
of the synod to which he belonged, and his 
trial in the General Assembly on these 
points was the all-engrossing topic in the 
Presbyterian Church for some time. The 
Rev. Dr. L. Beecher went through a trial 
with reference to similar opinions. During 
all this time, no notice was taken of the 
heresy, if such it be, that the right to buy, 
sell, and hold men for purposes of gain, 
was expressly given by God; although that 
heresy was publicly promulgated in the 
same Presbyterian Church, by Mr. Smylie, 
and the presbyteries 'with which he was con¬ 
nected. 

If it be accounted for by saying that the 
question of slavery is a question of practi¬ 
cal morals , and not of dogmatic theology, 
we are then reminded that questions of 
morals of far less magnitude have been dis¬ 
cussed with absorbing interest. 

The Old School Presbyterian Church, in 
whose communion the greater part of the 
slave-holding Presbyterians of the South are 
found, has never felt called upon to discipline 
its members for upholding a system which 
denies legal marriage to all slaves. Yet this 
church was agitated to its very foundation 
by the discussion of a question of morals 
which an impartial observer would probably 
consider of far less magnitude, namely, 
whether a man might lawfully marry his 
deceased wife’s sister. For the time, all 
the strength and attention of the church 
seemed concentrated upon this important 
subject. The trial went from Presbytery to 
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Synod, and from Synod to General Assem¬ 
bly ; and ended with deposing a very respect¬ 
able minister for this crime. 

Rev. Robert P. Breckenridge, D.D., a 
member of the Old School Assembly, has 
thus described the state of the slave popu¬ 
lation as to their marriage relations : “ The 
system of slavery denies to a whole class of 
human beings the sacredness of marriage 
and of home, compelling them to live in a 
state of concubinage; for in the eye of the 
law no colored slave-man is the husband of 
any wife in particular, nor any slave-woman 
the wife of any husband in particular; no 
‘fclave-man is the father of any children in 
particular, and no slave-child is the child of 
any parent in particular.' 7 

Now, had this church considered the fact 
that three million men and women -were, by 
the laws of the land, obliged to live in this 
manner, as of equally serious consequence, 
it is evident, from the ingenuity, argument, 
vehemence, Biblical research, and untiring 
zeal, which they bestowed on Mr. McQueen’s 
trial, that they could have made a very 
strong case with regard to this also. 

The history of the united action of de¬ 
nominations which included churches both 
in the slave and free states is a melancholy 
exemplification, to a reflecting mind, of that 
gradual deterioration of the moral sense 
which results from admitting any compro¬ 
mise, however slight, with an acknowledged 
sin. The best minds in the world cannot 
bear such a familiarity without injury to the 
moral sense. The facts of the slave system 
and of the slave laws, when presented to 
disinterested judges in Europe, have excited 
a universal outburst of horror; yet, in assem¬ 
blies composed of the wisest and best cler¬ 
gymen of America, these things have been 
discussed from year to year, and yet brought 
no results that have, in the slightest degree, 
lessened the evil. The reason is this. A 
portion of the members of these bodies had 
pledged themselves to sustain the system, 
and peremptorily to refuse $nd put down all 
discussion of it; and the other part of the 
body did not consider this stand so taken as 
being of sufficiently vital consequence to 
authorize separation. 

Nobody will doubt that, had the Southern 
members taken such a stand against the 
divinity of our Lord, the division would 
have been immediate and unanimous; but 
yet the Southern members do maintain the 
right to buy and sell, lease, hire and mort¬ 
gage, multitudes of men and women, whom, 
with the same breath, they declared to be 


ihembers of their churches and true Chris¬ 
tians. The Bible declares of all such that 
they are temples of the Holy Ghost; that 
they are members of Christ’s body, of his 
flesh and bones. Is not the doctrine that 
men may lawfully sell the members of 
Christ, his body, his flesh and bones, for 
purposes of gain, as really a heresy as the 
denial of the divinity of Christ; and is it 
not a dishonor to Him who is over all, God 
blessed forever, to tolerate this dreadful 
opinion, with its more dreadful consequences, 
while the smallest heresies concerning the 
imputation of Adam’s sin are pursued with 
eager vehemence? If the history of the 
action of all the bodies thus united can be 
traced downwards, we shall find that, by 
reason of this tolerance of an admitted sin, 
the anti-slavery testimony has every year 
grown weaker and weaker. If we look over 
the history of all denominations, we shall 
see that at first they used very stringent 
language with relation to slavery. This is 
particularly the case with the Methodist and 
Presbyterian bodies, and for that reason we 
select these two as examples. The Methodist 
Society especially, as organized by John 
Wesley, was an anti-slavery society, and the 
Book of Discipline contained the most posi¬ 
tive statutes against slave-holding. The 
history of the successive resolutions of the 
conference of this church is very striking. 
In 1780, before the church was regularly 
organized in the United States, they resolved 
as follows : 

The conference acknowledges that slavery is 
contrary to the laws of God, man and nature, 
and hurtful to society ; contrary to the dictates of 
conscience and true religion ; and doing what we 
would not others should do unto us. 


In 1784, when the church was fully or¬ 
ganized, rules were adopted prescribing the 
times at which members who were already 
slave-holders should emancipate their slaves. 
These rules were succeeded by the following: 


Every person concerned, who will not comply 
with these rules, shall have liberty quietly to 
withdraw from our society within the twelve 
months following the notice being given him, as 
aforesaid; otherwise the assistants shall exclude 
him from the society. 

No person holding slaves shall in future be 
admitted into society, or to the Lord’s Supper, 
till he previously comply with these rules concern¬ 
ing slavery. 

Those who buy, sell, or give [slaves] away, 
unless on purpose to free them, shall be expelled 
immediately. 

In 1801: 


"We declare that we are more than ever con- 
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vinced of the great evil of African slavery, "which 
still exists in these United States. 

Every member of the society who sells a slave 
shall, immediately after full proof, be excluded 
from the society, &c. 

The Annual Conferences are directed to draw 
up addresses, for the gradual emancipation of the 
slaves, to the legislature. Proper committees 
shall be appointed by the Annual Conferences, out 
of the most respectable of our friends, for the 
conducting of the business; and the presiding 
elders, deacons, and travelling preachers, shall 
procure as many proper signatures as possible to 
the addresses ; and give all the assistance in their 
power, in every respect, to aid the committees, and 
to further the blessed undertaking. Let this be 
continued from year to year, till the desired end 
be accomplished. 

In 1886 let us notice the change. The 
General Conference held its annual session 
in Cincinnati, and resolved as follows: 

Resolved , By the delegates of the Annual Con¬ 
ferences in General Conference assembled, That 
they are decidedly opposed to modern abolition¬ 
ism, and wholly disclaim any right , tvish, or inten¬ 
tion, to interfere in the civil and political relation 
between master and slave, as it exists in the slave¬ 
holding states of this Union. 

These resolutions were passed by a very 
large majority. An address was received 
from the Wesleyan Methodist Conference in 
England, affectionately remonstrating on the 
subject of slavery. The Conference re¬ 
fused to publish it. In the pastoral address 
to the churches are these passages: 

It cannot be unknown to you that the question 
of slavery in the United States, by the constitu¬ 
tional compact which binds us together as a nation, 
is left to be regulated by the several state legis¬ 
latures themselves ; and thereby is put beyond the 
control of the general government, as well as that 
of all ecclesiastical bodies ; it being manifest that 
in the slave-holding states themselves the entire 
responsibility of its existence, or non-existence, 
rests with those state legislatures. * * * * 

These facts, which are only mentioned here as a 
reason for the friendly admonition which we wish 
to give you, constrain us, as your pastors, who are 
called to watch over your souls as they Inust give 
account, to exhort you to abstain from all abolition 
movements and associations, and to refrain from 
patronizing any of their publications, &c. * * 

The subordinate conferences showed the 
same spirit. 

In 1836 the New York Annual Confer¬ 
ence resolved that no one should be elected 
a deacon or elder in the church, unless he 
would give a pledge to the church that he 
would refrain from discussing this subject.* 
In 1838 the conference resolved: 

As the sense of this conference, that any of its 
members, or probationers, who shall patronize 
Zion's Watchman , either by writing in commend¬ 
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ation of its character, by circulating it, recom¬ 
mending it to our people, or procuring subscribers, 
or by collecting or remitting moneys, shall be 
deemed guilty of indiscretion, and dealt with ac¬ 
cordingly. 

It will be recollected that Zion's Watch¬ 
man was edited by Le Roy Sunderland, for 
whose abduction the State of Alabama had 
offered fifty thousand dollars. 

In 1840, the General Conference at Bal¬ 
timore passed the resolution that we have 
already quoted, forbidding preachers to allow 
colored persons to give testimony in their 
churches. It has been computed that about 
eighty thousand people were deprived of the 
right of testimony by this act. This Metho¬ 
dist Church subsequently broke into a North¬ 
ern and Southern Conference. The South¬ 
ern Conference is avowedly all pro-slavery, 
and the Northern Conference has still in its 
communion slave-holding conferences and 
members. 

Of the Northern conferences, one of the 
largest, the Baltimore, passed the following : 

Resolved , That this conference disclaims having 
any fellowship with abolitionism. On the con¬ 
trary, while it is determined to maintain its well- 
known and long-established position, bv keeping 
the travelling preachers composing its own body 
free from slavery, it is also determined not to hold 
connection with any ecclesiastical body that shall 
make non-slaveholding a condition of membership 
in the church ; but to stand by and maintain the 
discipline as it is. 

The follow ing extract is made from an ad¬ 
dress of the Philadelphia Annual Conference 
to the societies under its care, dated Wil¬ 
mington Del., April 7, 1847 : 

If the plan of separation gives us the pastoral 
care of you, it remains to inquire whether we have 
done anything, as a conference, or as men, to for¬ 
feit your confidence and affection. We are not 
advised that even in the great excitement which 
has distressed you for some months past, any one 
has impeached our moral conduct, or charged us 
with unsoundness in doctrine, or corruption or 
tyranny in the administration of discipline. But 
we learn that the simple cause of the unhappy ex¬ 
citement among you is, that some suspect us, or 
affect to suspect us, of being abolitionists. Yet 
no particular act of the conference, or any partic¬ 
ular member thereof, is adduced, as the ground of 
the erroneous and injurious suspicion. We would 
ask you, brethren, whether the conduct of our 
ministry among you for sixty years past ought 
not to be sufficient to protect us from this charge. 
Whether the question we have been accustomed, 
for a few years past, to put to candidates for 
admission among us, namely, Are you an aboli¬ 
tionist ? and, without each one answered in the 
negative, he was not received, ought not to protect 
us from the charge. Whether the action of the 
last conference on this particular matter ought 
not to satisfy any fair and candid mind that we are 


* This resolution is given in Eiraey’s pamphlet. 
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not, and do not desire to be, abolitionists. * * * 
We cannot see how we can be regarded as aboli¬ 
tionists, without the ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South being considered in the 
same light. * * * * * 

Wishing you all heavenly benedictions, we are, 
dear brethren; yours, in Christ Jesus, 

J. P. Durbin, "I 

J. Kennaday, 

Ignatius T. Cooper, ^ Comm. 
William H. Gilder, I 
Joseph Castle, J 

These facts sufficiently define the position 
of the Methodist Church. The history is 
melancholy, but instructive. The history of 
the Presbyterian Church is also of interest. 

In 1793, the following note to the eighth 
commandment was inserted in the Book of 
Discipline, as expressing the doctrine of the 
church upon slave-holding: 

1 Tim. 1: 10. The law is made for man-stealers. 
This crime among the Jews exposed the perpetra¬ 
tors of it to capital punishment, Exodus 21: 15 ; 
and the apostle here classes them with sinners of 
the first rank. The word he uses, in its original 
import, comprehends all who are concerned in 
bringing any of the human race into slavery, or in 
retaining them in it. Hominum fures , qui servos 
vel liheros abducunt, retinent , venaunt, vel emant. 
Stealers of men are all those who bring off slaves 
or freemen, and keep, sell, or buy them. To steal a 
free man, says Grotius, is the highest kind of theft. 
In other instances, we only steal human property ; 
but when we steal or retain men in slavery, we 
seize those who, in common with ourselves, are 
constituted by the original grant lords of the earth. 

No rules of- church discipline were en¬ 
forced, and members whom this passage de¬ 
clared guilty of this crime remained undis¬ 
turbed in its communion, as ministers and 
elders. This inconsistency was obviated in 
1816 by expunging the passage from the 
Book of Discipline. In 1818 it adopted an 
expression of its views on slavery. This 
document is a long one, conceived and writ¬ 
ten in a very Christian spirit. The Assembly’s 
Digest says,p. 341, that it was unanimously 
adopted. The following is its testimony as 
to the nature of slavery: 

We consider the voluntary enslaving of one part 
of the human race by another as a gross violation 
of the most precious and sacred rights of human 
nature ; as utterly inconsistent with the law of 
God, which requires us to love our neighbor as 
ourselves ; and as totally irreconcilable with the 
spirit and principles of the gospel of Christ, which 
enjoin that “all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
Slavery creates a paradox in the moral system — 
it exhibits rational, accountable, and immortal 
beings in such circumstances as scarcely to leave 
them the power of moral action. It exhibits them 
os dependent on the will of others, whether they 
shall receive religious instruction; whether they 
shall know and worship the true God; whether 


they shall enjoy the ordinances of the gospel; 
whether they shall perform the duties and cherish 
the endearments of husbands and wives, parents 
and children, neighbors and friends ; whether they 
shall preserve their chastity and purity, or regard 
the dictates of justice and humanity. Such are 
some of the consequences of slavery, — conse¬ 
quences not imaginary, but which connect them¬ 
selves with its very existence. The evils to which 
the slave is always exposed often take place in 
fact, and in their very worst degree and form : and 
where all of them do not take place, — as we rejoice 
to say that in many instances, through the influence 
of the principles of humanity and religion on the 
minds of masters, they do not, — still the slave is 
deprived of his natural right, degraded as a human 
being, and exposed to the danger of passing into 
the hands of a master who may inflict upon him 
all the hardships and injuries which inhumanity 
and avarice may suggest. 

This language was surely decided, and it 
was unanimously adopted by slave-holders 
and non-slaveholders. Certainly one might 
think the time of redemption was drawing 
nigh. The declaration goes on to say : 

It is manifestly the duty of all Christians who 
enjoy the light of the present day, when the incon¬ 
sistency of slavery both with the dictates of hu¬ 
manity and religion has been demonstrated and 
is generally seen and acknowledged, to use honest, 
earnest, unwearied endeavors to correct the errors 
of former times, and as speedily as possible to 
efface this blot on our holy religion, and to obtain 
the complete abolition of slavery throughout 
Christendom and throughout the world. 

Here we have the Presbyterian Church, 
slave-holding and non-slaveholding, virtually 
formed into one great abolition society , as 
we have seen the Methodist was. 

The assembly then goes on to state that 
the slaves are not at present prepared to be 
free,— that they tenderly sympathize with 
the portion of the church and country that 
has had this evil entailed upon them, where 
as they say “a great and the most virtuous 
part of the community abhor slavery and 
wish its extermination.” But they ex¬ 
hort them to commence immediately the work 
of instructing slaves, with a view to preparing 
them for freedom; and to let no greater delay 
take place than “ a regard to public welfare 
indispensably demands.” “ To be governed 
by no other considerations than an honest 
and impartial regard to the happiness 
of the injured party , uninfluenced by the 
expense and inconvenience which such re¬ 
gard may involve.” It warns against “ un¬ 
duly extending this plea of necessity ,” 
against making it a cover for the love and 
practice of slavery. It ends by recom¬ 
mending that any one who shall sell a fellow- 
Christian without his consent be immediately 
disciplined and suspended. 
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If we consider that this was unanimously 
adopted by slave-holders and all, and grant, 
as we certainly do, that it was adopted in all 
honesty and good faith, we shall surely ex¬ 
pect something from it. We should expect 
forthwith the organizing of a set of common 
schools for the slave-children; for an efficient 
religious ministration; for an entire discon¬ 
tinuance of trading in Christian slaves; for 
laws which make the family relations sacred. 
Was any such thing done or attempted? 
Alas ! Two years after this came the admis¬ 
sion of Missouri, and the increase of de¬ 
mand in the southern slave-market and the 
internal slave-trade. Instead of -school¬ 
teachers, they had slave-traders; instead of 
gathering schools , they gathered slave-cof- 
Jles ; instead of building school-houses, they 
built slave-pens and slave-prisons, jails, bar- 
racoons, factories, or whatever the trade pleases 
to term them; and so went the plan of grad¬ 
ual emancipation. 

In 1834, sixteen years after, a committee 
of the Synod of Kentucky, in which state 
slavery is generally said to exist in its 
mildest form, appointed to make a report on 
the condition of the slaves, gave the follow¬ 
ing picture of their condition. First, as to 
their spiritual condition, they say : 

After making all reasonable allowances, our 
colored population can be considered, at the most, 
but semi-heathen. As to their temporal estate 
—Brutal stripes, and all the various kinds of per¬ 
sonal indignities, are not the only species of 
cruelty which slavery licenses. The law does not 
recognize the family relations of the slave, and 
extends to him no protection in the enjoyment of 
domestic endearments. The members of a slave- 
family may be forcibly separated, so that they 
shall never more meet until the final judgment. 
And cupidity often induces the masters to practise 
what the law allows. Brothers and sisters, pa¬ 
rents and children, husbands and wives, are torn 
asunder, and permitted to see each other no more. 
These acts are daily occurring in the midst of us. 
The shrieks and the agony often witnessed on 
such occasions proclaim with a trumpet-tongue 
the iniquity and cruelty of our system. The 
cries of these sufferers go up to the ears of 'the 
•Lord of Sabaoth. There is not a neighborhood 
where these heart-rending scenes are not displayed. 
There is not a village or road tlmt does not behold 
the sad procession of manacled outcasts, whose 
chains and mournful countenances tell that they 
are exiled by force from all that their hearts hold 
dear. Our church, years ago, raised its voice of 
solemn warning against this flagrant violation of 
every principle of mercy, justice, and humanity. 
Yet we blush to announce to you and to the world 
that this warning has been often disregarded, 
even by those who hold to our communion. Cases 
have occurred , in our own denomination, where pro¬ 
fessors of the religion of mercy have torn the 
mother from her children , and sent her into a merci¬ 
less and returnless exile. Yet acts of discipline 
have rarely followed such conduct. 
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lion. James G. Birney, for years a resi¬ 
dent of Kentucky, in his pamphlet, amends 
the word rarely by substituting never. What 
could show more plainly the utter ineffi¬ 
ciency of the past act of the Assembly, and 
the necessity of adopting some measures 
more efficient? In 1835, therefore, the sub¬ 
ject was urged upon the General Assembly, 
entreating them to carry out the principles 
and designs they had avowed in 1818. 

Mr. Stuart, of Illinois, in a speech he 
made upon the subject, said: 

I hope this assembly are prepared to come out 
fully and declare their sentiments, that slave-hold¬ 
ing is a most flagrant and heinous six. Let us 
not pass it by in this indirect way, while so many 
thousands and tens of thousands of our fellow- 
creatures are writhing under the lash, often 
inflicted, too, by ministers and elders of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church. 

***** 

In this church a man may take a free-born child, 
force it away from its parents, to whom God gave 
it in charge, saying “Bring it up forme,” and 
sell it as a beast or hold it in perpetual bondage, 
and not only escape corporeal punishment, but 
really be esteemed an excellent Christian. Nay, 
even ministers of the gospel and doctors of divinity 
may engage in this unholy traffic, and yet sus¬ 
tain their high and holy calling. 

***** 

Elders, ministers, and doctors of divinity, are, 
with both hands, engaged in the practice. 

One would have thought facts like these, 
stated in a body of Christians, were enough 
to wake the dead; but, alas! we can become 
accustomed to very awful things. No ac¬ 
tion was taken upon these remonstrances, 
except to refer them to a committee, to be 
reported on at the next session, in 1836. 

The moderator of the assembly in 1836 
was a slave-holder, Hr. T. S. Witherspoon, 
the same who said to the editor of the 
Emancipator , 1 ‘ I draw my warrant from the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
to hold my slaves in bondage. The princi¬ 
ple of holding the heathen in bondage is 
recognized by God. When the tardy pro¬ 
cess of the law is too long in redressing our 
grievances, we at the South have adopted 
the summary process of Judge Lynch.’ 7 

The majority of the committee appointed 
made a report as follows : 

Whereas the subject of slavery is inseparably 
connected with the laws of many of the States in 
this Union, with which it is by no means proper 
for an ecclesiastical judicature to interfere, and 
involves many considerations in regard to which 
great diversity of opinion and intensity of feeling 
are known to exist in the churches represented in 
this Assembly: And whereas there is great reason 
to believe that any action on the part of this As- 
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sembly, in reference to this subject, would tend to ' 
distract and divide our churches, and would 
probably in no wise promote the benefit of those 
whose welfare is immediately contemplated in the 
memorials in question. 

Therefore, Resolved, 

1. That it is not expedient for the Assembly to 
take any further order in relation to this subject. 

2. That as the notes which have been expunged 
from our public formularies, and which some of 
the memorials referred to the committee request 
to have restored, were introduced irregularly, 
never had the sanction of the church, and there¬ 
fore never possessed any authority, the General 
Assembly has no power, nor would they think it 
expedient, to assign them a place in the authorized 
standards of the church. 

The minority of the committee, the Eev. 
Messrs. Dickey and Beman, reported as 
follows : 

Resolved , 

1. That the buying, selling, or holding a human 
being as property, is in the sight of God a heinous 
sin, and ought to subject the doer of it to the 
censures of the church. 

2. That it is the duty of every one, and espe¬ 
cially of every Christian, who may be involved in 
this sin, to free himself from its entanglement 
without delay. 

3. That it is the duty of every one, especially 
of every Christian, in the meekness and firmness 
of the gospel to plead the cause of the poor and 
needy, by testifying against the principle and 
practice of slave-holding ; and to use his best en¬ 
deavors to deliver the church of God from the 
evil; and to bring about the emancipation of the 
slaves in these United States, and throughout the 
world. 

The slave-holding delegates, to the number 
of forty-eight, met apart, and Resolved, 

That if the General Assembly shall undertake 
to exercise authority on the subject of slavery, so 
as to make it an immorality, or shall in any way 
declare that Christians are criminal in holding 
slaves, that a declaration shall be presented by 
the Southern delegation declining their jurisdiction 
in the case, and our determination not to submit 
to such decision. 

In view of these conflicting reports, the 
Assembly resolved as follows : 

Inasmuch as the constitution of the Presbyte¬ 
rian Church, in its preliminary and fundamental 
principles, declares that no church judicatories 
ought to pretend to make laws to bind the con¬ 
science in virtue of their own authority; and as 
the urgency of the business of the Assembly, and 
the shortness of the time during which they can 
continue in session, render it impossible to delib¬ 
erate and decide judiciously on the subject of 
slavery in its relation to the church; therefore, 
Resolved , That this whole subject be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The amount of the slave-trade at the 
time when the General Assembly refused 
to act upon the subject of slavery at all, 
may be inferred from the following items. 


The Virginia Times, in an article pub¬ 
lished in this very year of 1836, estimated 
the number of slaves exported for sale 
from that state alone, during the twelve 
months preceding, at forty thousand. The 
Natchez (Miss.) Courier says that in the 
same year the States of Alabama, Missouri 
and Arkansas, received two hundred and 
fifty thousand slaves from the more northern 
states. If we deduct from these all who 
may be supposed to have emigrated w r ith 
their masters, still what an immense trade 
is here indicated! 

The Eev. James II. Dickey, who moved 
the resolutions above presented, had seen 
some sights which would naturally incline 
him to wish the Assembly to take some 
action on the subject, as appears from the 
following account of a slave-coffle, from his 
pen. 

In the summer of 1822, as I returned with my 
family from a visit to the Barrens of Kentucky, I 
witnessed a scene such as I never witnessed be¬ 
fore, and such as I hope never to witness again. 
Having* passed through Paris, in Bourbon county, 
Ky., the sound of music (beyond a little rising 
ground) attracted my attention. I looked for¬ 
ward, and saw the flag of my country waving. 
Supposing that I was about to meet a military 
parade, I drove hastily to the side of the road ; 
and, having gained the ascent, I discovered (I sup¬ 
pose) about forty black men all chained together 
after the following manner: each of them was 
handcuffed, and they were arranged in rank and 
file. A chain perhaps forty feet long, the size of 
a fifth-horse-ebain, was stretched between the two 
ranks, to which short chains were joined, which 
connected with the handcufls. Behind them were, 
I suppose, about thirty women, in double rank, 
the couples tied hand to hand. A solemn sadness 
sat on every countenance, and the dismal silence 
of this march of despair was interrupted only by 
the sound of two violins ; yes, as if to add insult 
to injury, the foremost Couple were furnished with 
a violin a-piece; the second couple were orna¬ 
mented with cockades, while near the centre 
waved the republican flag, carried by a hand liter¬ 
ally in chains. I could not forbear exclaiming to 
the lordly driver who rode at his ease along-side, 
“ Heaven will curse that man who engages in 
such traffic, and the government that protects him 
in it!” I pursued my journey till evening, and. 
put up for the night, when I mentioned the 
scene I had witnessed. “Ah!” cried my land¬ 
lady, “ that is mv brother !” From her I learned 
that his name is Stone, of Bourbon county, Ken¬ 
tucky, in partnership with one Kinninghaiu, of 
Paris; and that a few days before he had pur¬ 
chased a negro-woman from a man in Nicholas 
county. She refused to go with him ; he at¬ 
tempted to compel her, but she defended herself. 
Without further ceremony, he stepped back, and, 
by a blow on the side of her head with the butt 
of his whip, brought her to the ground ; he tied 
her, and drove her off. I learned further, that 
besides the drove I had seen, there were about 
thirty shut up in the Paris prison for safe-keep¬ 
ing, to be added to the company, and that they 
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were designed for the Orleans market. And to 
this they are doomed for no other crime than that 
of a black skin and curled locks. Shall I not 
visit for these things ? saith the Lord. Shall not 
my soul be avenged on such a nation as this ? 

It cannot be possible that these Christian 
men realized these things, or, at most, they 
realized them just as we realize the most tre¬ 
mendous truths of religion, dimly and feebly. 

Two years after, the General Assembly, 
by a sudden and very unexpected movement, 
passed a vote exscinding, without trial, from 
the communion of the church, four synods, 
comprising the most active and decided anti¬ 
slavery portions of the church. The reasons 
alleged were, doctrinal differences and eccle¬ 
siastical practices inconsistent with Presby¬ 
terianism. By this act about five hundred 
ministers and sixty thousand members were 
cut off from the Presbyterian Church.. 

That portion of the Presbyterian Church 
called New School, considering this act un¬ 
just, refused to assent to it, joined the ex¬ 
scinded synods, and formed themselves into 
the New School General Assembly. In this 
communion only three slave-holding pres¬ 
byteries remained. In the old there were 
between thirty and forty. 

The course of the Old School Assembly, 
after the separation, in relation to the sub¬ 
ject of slavery, may be best expressed by 
quoting one of their resolutions, passed in I 
1845. Having some decided anti-slavery 
members in its body, and being, moreover, 
addressed on the subject of slavery by asso¬ 
ciated bodies, they presented, on this year, 
the following deliberate statement of their 
policy. (Minutes for 1845, p. 18.) 

Resolved, 1st. That the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States was 
originally organized, and has since continued the 
bond of union in the church, upon the conceded 
‘principle that the existence of domestic slavery, under 
the circumstatic.es in which it is found in the South¬ 
ern portion of the country, is no bar to Christian 
communion. ' 

2. That the petitions that ask the Assembly to 
make the holding of slaves in itself a matter of 
discipline do virtually require this judicatory to 
dissolve itself, and abandon the organization under 
which, by the divine blessing, it has so long pros¬ 
pered. The tendency is evidently to separate the 
Northern from the Southern portion of the church, 
— a result which every good Christian must de¬ 
plore, as tending to the dissolution of the Union of 
our beloved country, and which every enlightened 
Christian will oppose, as bringing about a ruinous 
and unnecessary schism between brethren who 
maintain a common faith. 

Yeas, Ministers and Elders, 168. 

Nays, “ “ “ 13. 

It is scarcely necessary to add a comment 
to this very explicit declaration. It is the 
plainest possible disclaimer of any protest 


against slavery; the plainest possible state¬ 
ment that the existence of the ecclesiastical 
organization is of more importance than all 
the moral and social considerations which are 
involved in a full defence and practice of 
American slavery. 

The next year a large number of petitions 
and remonstrances were presented, request¬ 
ing the Assembly to utter additional testi¬ 
mony against slavery. 

In reply to the petitions, the General As¬ 
sembly reaffirmed all their former testimonies 
on the subject of slavery for sixty years 
back, and also affirmed that the previous 
year’s declaration must not be understood as 
a retraction of that testimony; in other words, 
they expressed it as their opinion, in the 
words of 1818, that slavery is “ wholly 
OPPOSED TO THE LAW OF GOD,” and £! TO-. 
TALLY IRRECONCILABLE . WITH THE PRE¬ 
CEPTS OF THE GOSPEL of Christ;” and 
yet that they c{ had formed their church or¬ 
ganization upon the conceded 'principle that 
the existence of it, under the circumstances 
in which it is found in the Southern States 
of the Union, is no bar to Christian com¬ 
munion.” 

Some members protested against this ac¬ 
tion. (Minutes, 1846. Overture No. 17.) 

Great hopes were at first entertained of the 
New School body. As a body, it was com¬ 
posed mostly of anti-slavery men. It had 
in it those synods whose anti-slavery opin¬ 
ions and actions had been, to say the least, 
one very efficient cause for their excision 
from the church. It had only three slave¬ 
holding presbyteries. The power was all in 
its own hands. Now, if ever, was their 
time to cut this loathsome incumbrance 
wholly adrift, and stand up, in this age of ■ 
concession and conformity to the world, a 
purely protesting church, free from all com¬ 
plicity* with this most dreadful national im¬ 
morality. 

On the first session of the General 
Assembly, this course was most vehemently 
urged, by many petitions and memorials. 
These memorials were referred to a commit¬ 
tee of decided anti-slavery men. The ar¬ 
gument on one side was, that the time 
was now come to take decided measures 
to cut free wholly from all pro-slavery com¬ 
plicity, and avow their principles with de¬ 
cision, even though it should repel all such 
churches from their communion as were not 
prepared for immediate emancipation. 

On the other hand, the majority of the 
committee were urged by opposing consid¬ 
erations. The brethren from slave states' 
made to them representations somewhat like 
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these: “Brethren, our hearts are with 
you. We are with you in faith, in char¬ 
ity, in prayer. We sympathized in the 
injury that had been done you by excision. 
We stood by you then, and are ready to 
stand by you still. We have no sympathy 
with the party that have expelled you, and 
we do not wish to go back to them. As to 
this matter of slavery, we do not differ from 
you. We consider it an evil. We mourn 
and lament over it. We are trying, by 
gradual and peaceable means, to exclude it 
from our churches. We are going as far in 
advance of the sentiment of our churches as 
we consistently can. We cannot come up to 
more decided action without losing our hold 
over them, and, as we think, throwing back 
the cause of emancipation. If you begin in 
this decided manner, we cannot hold our 
churches in the union; they will divide, and 
go to the Old School.” 

Here was a very strong plea, made by 
good and sincere men. It was an appeal, 
too, to the most generous feelings of the 
heart. It was, in effect, saying, “ Brothers, we 
stood by you, and fought your battles, when 
everything was going against you; and, now 
that you have the power in your hands, are 
you going to use it so as to cast us out 7” 

These men, strong anti-slavery men as 
they were, were affected. One member of 
the committee foresaw and feared the result. 
He felt and suggested that the course pro¬ 
posed conceded the whole question. The 
majority thought, on the whole, that it was 
best to postpone the subject. The com¬ 
mittee reported that the applicants, for 
reasons satisfactory to themselves, had with¬ 
drawn their papers. 

The next year, in 1839, the subject was 
resumed; and it was again urged that the 
Assembly should take high and decided 
and unmistakable ground ; and certainly, if 
we consider that all this time not a single 
church had emancipated its slaves, and that 
the power of the institution was everywhere 
stretching and growing and increasing, it 
would certainly seem that something more 
efficient was necessary than a general un¬ 
derstanding that the church agreed with the 
testimony delivered in 1818. It was strongly 
represented that it was time something was 
done. This year the Assembly decided to 
refer the subject to presbyteries, to do what 
they deemed advisable. The words employed 
were these : * Solemnly referring the whole 
subject to the lower judicatories, to take 

uch action as in their judgment is most 


judicious, and adapted to remove the evil.” 
This of »course deferred, but did not avert, 
the main question. 

This brought, in 1840, a much larger 
number of memorials and petitions; and 
very strong attempts were made by the 
abolitionists to obtain some decided action. 

The committee this year referred to what 
had been done last year, and declared it in¬ 
expedient to do anything further. The 
subject was indefinitely postponed. At this 
time it was resolved that the Assembly 
should meet only once in three years.* Ac¬ 
cordingly, it did not meet till 1843. In 
1843, several memorials were again pre¬ 
sented, and some resolutions offered to the 
Assembly, of which this was one (Minutes of 
the General Assembly for 1843, p. 15) : 

Resolved , That we affectionately and earnestly 
urge upon the Ministers, Sessions, Presbyteries 
and Synods connected with this Assembly, that 
they treat this as all other sins of great magni¬ 
tude ; and, by a diligent, kind and faithful appli¬ 
cation of the means which God has given them, 
by instruction, remonstrance, reproof and effective 
discipline, seek to purify the church of this great 
iniquity. 

This resolution they declined. They 
passed the following: 

Whereas there is in this Assembly great diver¬ 
sity of opinion as to the proper and best mode of 
action on the subject of slavery; and whereas, 
in such circumstances, any expression of senti¬ 
ment would carry with it but little weight, as it 
would be passed by a small majority’, and must 
operate to produce alienation and division ; and 
whereas the Assembly of 1839, with great unan¬ 
imity, referred this whole subject to the lower 
judicatories, to take such order as in their judg¬ 
ment might be adapted to remove the evil; — Re¬ 
solved, That the Assembly do not think it for the 
edification of the church for this body to take any 
action on the subject. 

They, however, passed the following: . 

Resolved, That the fashionable amusement of 
promiscuous dancing is so entirely unscriptural,, 
and eminently and exclusively that of “ the world 
which lieth in wickedness,” and so wholly incon¬ 
sistent with the spirit of Christ, and with that 
propriety of Christian deportment and that purity 
of heart which his followers are bound to maintain, 
as to render it not only improper and injurious for 
professing Christians either to partake in it, or to 
qualify their children for it, by teaching them the 
art , but also to call for the faithful and judicious 
exercise of discipline on the part of Church Ses¬ 
sions, when any of the members of their churches 
have been guilty. 

Three years after, in 1846, the General 

* The synods were also made courts of last appeal ia 
judicial cases. 
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Assembly published the following declaration ] 
of sentiment: 

1. The system of slavery, as it exists in these 
United States, viewed either in the laws of the 
several states which sanction it, or in its actual 
operation and results in society, is intrinsically 
unrighteous and oppressive ; and is opposed to the 
prescriptions of the law of God, to the spirit and 
precepts of the gospel, and to the best interests 
of humanity. 

2. The testimony of the General Assembly, 
from A. D. 1787 to A. D. 1818, inclusive, has 
condemned it; and it remains still the recorded 
testimony of the Presbyterian Church of these 
United States against it, from which we do not 
recede, 

3. TYe cannot, therefore, withhold the expres¬ 
sion of our deep regret that slavery should be 
continued and countenanced by any of the mem¬ 
bers of our churches ; and we do earnestly exhort 
both them and the churches among whom it 
exists to use all means in their power to put it 
away from them. Its perpetuation among them 
cannot fail to be regarded by multitudes, influenced 
by their example, as sanctioning the system por¬ 
trayed in it, and maintained by the statutes of the 
several slave-holding states, wherein they dwell. 
Nor can any mere mitigation of its severity, 
prompted by the humanity and Christian feeling 
of any who continue to hold their fellow-men in 
bondage, be regarded either as a testimony against 
the system, or as in the least degree changing its 
essential character. 

4. But, while we believe that many evils inci¬ 
dent to the system render it important and obli¬ 
gatory to bear testimony against it, yet would we 
not undertake to determine the degree of moral 
turpitude on the part of individuals involved by 
it. This will doubtless be found to vary, in the 
sight of God, according to the degree of light and 
other circumstances pertaining to each. In view 
of all the embarrassments and obstacles in the 
way of emancipation interposed by the statutes 
of the slave-holding states, and by the social influ¬ 
ence affecting the views and conduct of those 
involved in it, we cannot pronounce a judgment of 
general and promiscuous condemnation, implying 
that destitution of Christian principle and feeling 
which should exclude from the table of the Lord 
all who should stand in the legal relation of mas¬ 
ters to slaves, or justify us in withholding our 
ecclesiastical and Christian fellowship from them. 
We rathfer sympathize with, and would seek to 
succor them in their embarrassments, believing 
that separation and secession among the churches 
and their members are not the methods God 
approves and sanctions for the reformation of his 
ehnreh. 

5. While, there!a*e, we feel bound to bear our 
testimony against shivery, and to exhort our be¬ 
loved brethren to remove it from them as speedily 
as possible, by all appropriate and available 
means, we do at the same time condemn all divi¬ 
sive and sehismatical measures, tending to destroy 
the. unity and disturb the peace of our church, 
and deprecate the spirit of denunciation and in¬ 
flicting severities, which would cast from the fold 
those whom we are rather bound, by the spirit of 
the gospel, and the obligations of our covenant, 
to instruct, to counsel, to exhort, and thus to lead 
in the ways of God; and towards whom, even 


though they may err, we ought to exercise for¬ 
bearance and brotherly love. 

6. As a court of our Lord Jesus Christ, we 
possess no legislative authority ; and as the Gen¬ 
eral* Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, we 
possess no judiciary authority. We have no right 
to institute and prescribe a test of Christian char¬ 
acter and church membership, not recognized and 
sanctioned in the sacred Scriptures, and in our 
standards, bv which we have agreed to walk. We 
must leave, therefore, this matter with the ses¬ 
sions, presbyteries and synods,—the judicatories 
to whom pertains the right of judgment to act in 
the administration of discipline, as they may 
judge it to be their duty, constitutionally subject 
I to the General Assembly only in the way of gen- 
i eral review and control. 

When a boat is imperceptibly going down 
stream on a gentle but strong current, we 
can see its passage only by comparing ob¬ 
jects with each other on the shore. 

If this declaration of the New-school 
General Assembly be compared with that of 
1818, it will be found to be far less out¬ 
spoken and decided in its tone, while in the 
mean time slavery had become four-fold more 
powerful. In 1S18 the Assembly states that 
the most virtuous portion'of the community 
in slave states abhor slavery, and wish its 
extermination. In 1846 the Assembly 
states with regret that slavery is still con¬ 
tinued and countenanced by any of the 
members of our churches. The testimony 
of 1818 has the frank, outspoken air of a 
unanimous document, where there was but 
one opinion. That of 1846 has the guarded 
air of a compromise ground out between the 
upper and nether millstone of two contend¬ 
ing parties,— it is winnowed, guarded, cau¬ 
tious and careful. 

Considering the document, however, in 
itself, it is certainly a very good one; and it 
would be a very proper expression of Chris¬ 
tian feeling, had it related to an evil of any 
common magnitude, and had it been uttered 
in any common crisis; but let us consider 
what was the evil attacked, and what was 
the crisis. Consider the picture which the 
Kentucky Synod had drawn of the actual 
state of things among them ££ The mem¬ 
bers of slave-families separated, never to 
meet again until the final judgment; broth¬ 
ers and sisters, parents .and children, hus¬ 
bands and wives, daily torn asunder, and 
permitted to see each other no more; the 
shrieks and agonies, proclaiming as with 
trumpet-tongue the iniquity and cruelty of 
the system; the cries of the sufferers go¬ 
ing up to the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth : 
not a neighborhood where those heart-rend¬ 
ing scenes are not displayed; not a village 
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or road without the sad procession of mana¬ 
cled outcasts, whose chains and mournful 
countenances tell they are exiled by force 
from all that heart holds dear; Christian 
professors rending the mother from her child, 
to sell her into returnless exile.” 

This was the language of the Kentucky 
Synod fourteen years before; and those scenes 
had been going on ever since, and are going 
on now, as the advertisements of every 
Southern paper show; and yet the church 
of Christ since 1818 had done nothing but 
express regret, and hold grave metaphysical 
discussions as to whether slavery was an 
u q\ W per se,” and censure the rash action 
of men who, in utter despair of stopping 
the evil any other way, tried to stop it by 
excluding slave-holders from the church. As 
if it were not better that one slave-holder in 
a hundred should stay out of the church, if 
he be peculiarly circumstanced, than that 
all this horrible agony and iniquity should 
continually receive the sanction of the 
church’s example ! Should not a generous 
Christian man say, “If church excision will 
stop this terrible evil, let it come, though it 
does bear hardly upon me! Better that I 
suffer a little injustice than that this horri¬ 
ble injustice be still credited to the account 
of Christ’s church. Shall I embarrass the 
whole church with my embarrassments? 
What if I am careful and humane in my 
treatment of my slaves,— what if, in my 
heart, I have repudiated the wicked doctrine 
that they are my property, and am treating 
them as my brethren,— what am I then 
doing ? All the credit of my example goes 
to give force to the system. The church 
ought to reprove this fearful injustice, 
and reprovers ought to have clean hands; 
and if I cannot really get clear of this, I 
had better keep out of the church till I 
can.” 

Let us consider, also, the awful intrench- 
ments and strength of the evil against which 
this very moderate resolution was discharged. 
“A money power of two thousand millions of 
dollars, held by a small body of able and 
desperate men; that body raised into a po¬ 
litical aristocracy by special constitutional 
provisions; cotton, 'the'product of slave- 
labor, forming the basis of our whole foreign 
commerce, and the commercial class thus 
subsidized; the press bought up; the 
Southern pulpit reduced to vassalage; the 
heart of the common people chilled by a 
bitter prejudice against the black race ; and 
our leading men bribed by ambition either 


to silence or open hostility.”* And now, in 
this condition of things, the whole weight 
of these churches goes in support of 
slavery, from the fact of their containing 
slave-holders. No matter if they did not 
participate in the abuses of the system; no¬ 
body wants them to do that. The slave- 
power does not wish professors of religion to 
separate families, or over-work their slaves, 
or do any disreputable thing,— that is not 
their part. The slave power wants pious, 
tender-hearted, generous and humane mas¬ 
ters, and must have them, to hold up the 
system against the rising moral sense of the 
world; and the more pious and generous the 
better. Slavery could not stand an hour 
without these men. What then ? These 
men uphold the system, and that great 
anti-slavery body of ministers uphold these 
men. That is the final upshot of the mat¬ 
ter. 

Paul says that we must remember those 
that are in bonds, as bound with them. Sup¬ 
pose that this General Assembly had been 
made up of men who had been fugitives. 
Suppose one of them had had his daughters 
sent to the New Orleans slave-market, like 
Emily and Mary Edmondson; that another’s 
daughter had died on the overland passage 
in a slave-coffie, with no nurse but a slave- 
driver, like poor Emily Bussell; another’s 
wife died broken-hearted, when her chil¬ 
dren were sold out of her bosom; and 
another had a half-crazed mother, whose 
hair had been turned prematurely white 
with agony. Suppose these scenes of ago¬ 
nizing partings, with shrieks and groans, 
which the Kentucky Synod says have been 
witnessed so long among the slaves, had 
been seen in these ministers’ families, and 
that they had come up to this discussion 
with their hearts as scarred and seared 
as the heart of poor old Paul Edmondson, 
when he came to New York to beg for his 
daughters. Suppose that they saw that the 
horrid system by which all this had been 
done was extending every hour; that pro¬ 
fessed Christians in every denomination at 
the South declared it to be an appointed in¬ 
stitution of God; that all the wealth, and all 
the rank, and all the fashion, in the country, 
were committed in its favor; and that they, 
like Aaron, were sent to stand between the 
living and the dead, that the plague might 
be stayed. 

•‘Most humbly, most earnestly, let it be 


* Speech of W. Phillips, Boston. 
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submitted to the Christians of this nation, j 
and to Christians of all nations, for such an 
hour and such a crisis was this action suf- 
ficient } Did it do anything ? Has it had 
the least effect in stopping the evil ? And, in 
such a horrible time, ought not something 
to be done which will have that effect'? 

Let us continue the history. It will be 
observed that the resolution concludes by re¬ 
ferring the subject to subordinate judicatories. 
The New School Presbytery of Cincinnati, in 
which were the professors of Lane Seminary, 
suspended Mr. Graham from the ministry for 
teaching that the Bible justified slavery: 
thereby establishing the principle that this 
was a heresy inconsistent with Christian 
fellowship. The Cincinnati Synod con¬ 
firmed this decision. The General Assem¬ 
bly reversed this decision, and restored Mr. 
Graham. The delegate from that presby¬ 
tery told them that they would never re¬ 
trace their steps, and so it proved. The 
Cincinnati Presbytery refused to receive him 
back. All honor be to them for it! Here, 
at least, was a principle established, as far 
as the Hew School Cincinnati Presbytery is 
concerned,— and a principle as far as the 
General Assembly is concerned. By this 
act the General Assembly established the 
fact that the Hew School Presbyterian 
Church had not decided the Biblical defence 
of slavery to be a heresy. 

For a man to teach that there are not 
three persons in the Trinity is heresy. 

For a man to teach that all these three 
Persons authorize a system which even Ma¬ 
hometan princes have abolished from mere 
natural shame and conscience, is no heresy ! 

The General Assembly proceeded further 
to show that it considered this doctrine no 
heresy, in the year 1846, by inviting the 
Old School General Assembly to the cele¬ 
bration of the Lord's supper with them. 
Connected with this Assembly were, not only 
Dr. Smylie, and all those bodies who, among 
them, had justified not only slavery in the 
abstract, but some of its worst abuses, by 
the word of God; yet the Hew School body 
thought these opinions no heresy which 
should be a bar to Christian communion! 

In 1849 the General Assembly declared* 
that there had been no information before the 
Assembly to prove that the members in 
slave states were not doing all that they could, 
in the providence of God, to bring about the 
possession and enjoyment of liberty by the 
enslaved. This is a remarkable declaration, 
if we consider that in Kentucky there are 


] no stringent laws against emancipation, and 
that, either in Kentucky or Virginia, the 
| slave can be set free by simply giving him a 
pass to go across the line into the next 
state. 

In 1850 a proposition was presented in 
the Assembly, by the Rev. H. Curtiss, of In¬ 
diana, to the following effect: “ That the en¬ 
slaving of men, or holding them as property, 
is an offence, as defined in our Book of Dis¬ 
cipline, ch. 1, sec. 3; and as such it calls for 
inquiry, correction and removal, in the man¬ 
ner prescribed by our rules, and should be 
treated with a due regard to all the aggra¬ 
vating or mitigating circumstances in each 
case.” Another proposition was from an 
elder in Pennsylvania, affirming “ that slave¬ 
holding was, prima facie , an offence within 
the meaning of our Book of Discipline, and 
throwing upon the slave-holder the burden 
of showing such circumstances as will take 
away from him the guilt of the offence.”* 

Both these propositions were rejected. 
The following was adopted: “ That slavery 
is fraught with many and great evils: 
that they deplore the workings of the whole 
system of slavery; that the holding of our 
fellow-men in the condition of slavery, except 
in those cases w T here it is unavoidable from 
the laws of the state, the obligations of 
guardianship , or the demands of human¬ 
ity, is an offence, in the proper import of 
that term, as used in the Book of Discipline, 
and should be regarded and treated in the 
same manner as other offences : also refer¬ 
ring this subject to sessions and presbyter¬ 
ies.” The vote stood eighty-four to six¬ 
teen, under a written protest of the minor¬ 
ity, who were for no action in the present 
state of the country. Let the reader again 
compare this action with that of 1818, and 
he will see that the boat is still drifting,— 
especially as even this moderate testimony 
was not unanimous. Again, in this year of 
1850, they avow themselves ready to meet, 
in a spirit of fraternal kindness and Chris¬ 
tian love, any overtures for reunion which 
may be made to them by the Old School 
body. 

In 1850 was passed the cruel fugitive 
slave law. What deeds -were done then ! 
Then to our free states were transported 
those scenes of fear and agony before acted 
only on slave soil. Churches were broken 
up. Trembling Christians fled. Husbands 
and wives -were separated. Then to the 
poor African was fulfilled the dread doom 

* These two resolutions are given on the authority of 
Goodel’s History. I do not find them in the Minutes. 


* Minutes of the New Sehool Assembly, p. 188 . 
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denounced on the wandering Jew,— “ Thou 
shalt find no ease, neither shall the sole of 
thy foot have rest; but thy life shall hang in 
doubt before thee, and thou shalt fear day 
and night, and shalt have no assurance of 
thy life.” Then all the world went one 
w T ay,— all the wealth, all the power, all the 
fashion. Now, if ever, was a time for Christ’s 
church to stand up and speak for the poor. 

The General Assembly met. She was 
earnestly memorialized to speak out. Never 
was a more glorious opportunity to show 
that the kingdom of Christ is not of this 
world. A protest then, from a body so nu¬ 
merous and respectable, might have saved 
the American church from the disgrace 
it now wears in the eyes of all nations. 0 
that she had once spoken ! What said the 
Presbyterian Church? She said nothing , 
and the thanks of political leaders were ac¬ 
corded to her. She had done all they de¬ 
sired. 

Meanwhile, under this course of things, 
the number of presbyteries in slave-holding 
states had increased from three to twenty ! 
and this church has now under its care from 
fifteen to twenty thousand members in slave 
states. 

So much for the course of a decided anti¬ 
slavery body in union with a few slave-hold¬ 
ing churches. So much for a most discreet, 
judicious, charitable, and brotherly attempt 
to test by experience the question, What 
communion hath light with darkness, and 
what concord hath Christ with Belial? The 
slave-system is darkness,— the slave-system 
is Belial ! and every attempt to harmonize it 
with the profession of Christianity will be just 
like these. Let it be here recorded, how¬ 
ever, that a small body of the most deter¬ 
mined opponents of slavery in the Pres¬ 
byterian Church seceded and formed the 
Free Presbyterian Church , whose terms 
of communion are, an entire withdrawal 
from slave-holding. . Whether this principle 
be a correct one, or not, it is -worthy of re¬ 
mark that it was adopted and carried out by 
the Quakers,— the only body of Christians 
involved in this evil who have ever suc¬ 
ceeded in freeing themselves from it. 

Whether church discipline and censure is 
an appropriate medium for correcting such 
immoralities and heresies in individuals, or 
not, it is enough for the case that this has 
been the established opinion and practice of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

If the argument of Charles Sumner be 
contemplated, it will be seen that the history 
of this Presbyterian Church and the history 


of^our United States have strong points 
of similarity. In both, at the outset, the 
strong influence was anti-slavery, even among 
slave-holders. In both there was no differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to the desirableness of 
abolishing slavery ultimately; both made a 
concession, the smallest which could possibly 
be imagined; both made the concession in 
all good fiiith, contemplating the speedy re¬ 
moval and extinction of the evil; and the 
history of both is alike. The little point 
of concession spread, and absorbed, and ac¬ 
quired, from year to year, till the United 
States and the Presbyterian Church stand 
just ivhere they do. Worse has been the 
history of the Methodist Church. The his¬ 
tory of the Baptist Church shows the same 
principle ; and, as to the Episcopal Church, 
it has never done anything but comply, either 
North or South. It differs from all the rest 
in that it has never had any resisting ele¬ 
ment, except now and then a protestant, 
like William Jay, a worthy son of him who 
signed the Declaration of Independence. 

The slave power has been a united, con¬ 
sistent, steady, uncompromising principle. 
The resisting element has been, for many 
years, wavering, self-contradictory, compro¬ 
mising. There has been, it is true, a deep, 
and ever increasing hostility to slavery in 
a decided majority of ministers and church- 
members in free states, taken as individ¬ 
uals. Nevertheless, the sincere opponents 
of slavery have been unhappily divided among 
themselves as to principles and measures, 
the extreme principles and measures of some 
causing a hurtful reaction in others. Besides 
this, other great plans of benevolence have 
occupied their time and attention; and the re¬ 
sult has been that they have formed altogether 
inadequate conceptions of the extent to which 
the cause of God on earth is imperilled by 
American slavery, and of the duty of Chris¬ 
tians in such a crisis. They have never had 
such a conviction as has aroused, and called 
out, and united their energies, on this, as on 
other great causes. Meantime, great organic 
influences in church and state are, much 
against their wishes, neutralizing their influ¬ 
ence against slavery,— sometimes even ar¬ 
raying it in its favor. The perfect inflex¬ 
ibility of the slave-system, and its absolute 
refusal to allow any discussion of the subject, 
has reduced all those who wish to have re¬ 
ligious action in common with slave-holding 
churches to the alternative of either giving 
up the support of the South for that object, 
or giving up their protest against slavery. 

This has held out a strong temptation to 
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men who have had benevolent and laudable 
objects to carry, and who did not realize the 
full peril of the slave-system, nor appreciate 
the moral power of Christian protest against 
it. When, therefore, cases have arisen where 
the choice lay between sacrificing what they 
considered the interests of a good object, or 
giving up their right of protest, they have 
generally preferred the latter. The decision 
has always gone in this way: The slave power 
will ?iot concede,— we must. The South 
says, “We will take no religious book that 
has anti-slavery principles in it.” The Sun¬ 
day School Union drops Mr. Gallaudet’s 
History of Joseph. Why? Because they 
approve of slavery? Not at all. They 
look upon slavery with horror. What then? 
“ The South will not read our books, if w r e 
do not do it. They will not give up, and we 
must. We can do more good by intro¬ 
ducing gospel truth with this omission than 
w r e can by using our protestant power.” 
This, probably, was thought and said hon¬ 
estly. The argument is plausible, but the 
concession is none the less real. The slave 
power has got the victory, and got it by the 
very best of men from the very best of mo¬ 
tives; and, so that it has the victory, it 
cares not how it gets it. And although it 
may be said that the amount in each case of 
these concessions is in itself but small, yet, 
when we come to add together all that have 
been made from time to time by every differ¬ 
ent denomination, and by every different 
benevolent organization, the aggregate is 
truly appalling; and, in consequence of all 
these united, what are we now reduced to? 

Here we are, in this crisis,— here in this 
nineteenth century, when all the world is 
dissolving and reconstructing on principles 
of universal liberty,— we Americans, who 
are sending our Bibles and missionaries to 
Christianize Mahometan lands, are uphold¬ 
ing, with all our might and all our influence, 
a system of worn-out heathenism which even 
the Bey of Tunis has repudiated ! 

The Southern church has baptized it in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. This worn-out, old, effete 
system of Roman slavery, which Christian¬ 
ity once gradually but certainly abolished, 
has been dug up out of its dishonored grave, 
a few laws of extra cruelty, such as Rome 
never knew, have been added to it, and now, 
baptized and sanctioned by the whole South¬ 
ern church, it is going abroad conquering 
and to conquer ! The only power left to the 
Northern church is the protesting power; 
and will they use it ? Ask the Tract Soci¬ 
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ety if they will publish a tract on the sin¬ 
fulness of slavery, though such tract should 
be made up solely from the writings of Jon¬ 
athan Edwards or Hr. Hopkins! Ask the 
Sunday School Union if it will publish the 
facts about this heathenism, as it has facts 
about Burrnah and Hindostan ! Will they ? 
0, that they would answer Yes ! 

Now, it is freely conceded that all these 
sad results have come in consequence of the 
motions and deliberations of good men, who 
meant well; but it has been well said that, 
in 'critical times, when one wrong step en¬ 
tails the most disastrous consequences, to 
mean well is not enough. 

In the crisis of a disease, to mean well 
and lose the patient,—in the height of a tem¬ 
pest, to mean well and wreck the ship,— in 
a great moral conflict, to mean well and lose 
the battle,— these are things to be lamented. 
We are wrecking the ship,—we are losing 
the battle. There is no mistake about it. 
A little more sleep, a little more slumber, a 
little more folding of the hands to sleep, and 
w~e .shall awake in the whirls of that mael¬ 
strom which has but one passage, and that 
downward. 

There is yet one body of Christians whose 
influence we have not considered, and that a 
most important one,— the Congregationalists 
of New England and of the West. From 
the very nature of Congregationalism, she 
cannot give so united a testimony as Presby¬ 
terianism ; yet Congregationalism has spoken 
out on slavery. Individual bodies have 
spoken very strongly, and individual cler¬ 
gymen still stronger. They have remon¬ 
strated w r ith the General Assembly, and 
they have very decided anti-slavery papers. 
But, considering the whole state of public 
sentiment, considering the critical nature of 
the exigency, the mighty sweep and force of 
all the causes which are going in favor of 
slavery, has the vehemence and force of the 
testimony of Congregationalism, as a body % 
been equal to the dreadful emergency? It 
has testimonies on record, very full and ex¬ 
plicit, on the evils of slavery; but testimo¬ 
nies are not all that is wanted. There is 
abundance of testimonies on record in the 
Presbyterian Church, for that matter, quite 
as good and quite as strong as any that have 
been given by Congregationalism. There 
have been quite as many anti-slavery men 
in the New School Presbyterian Church as in 
the Congregational,— quite as strong anti¬ 
slavery newspapers; and the Presbyterian 
Church has had trial of this matter that the 
Congregational Church has never been ex- . 
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posed to. It has had slave-holders in its 
own communion ; and from this trial Congre¬ 
gationalism has, as yet, been mostly exempt. 
Being thus free, ought not the testimony 
of Congregationalism to have been more than 
equal? ought it not to have done more than 
testify ? — ought it not to have fought for the 
question ? Like the brave three hundred in 
Thermopylae left to defend the liberties of 
Greece, when all others had fled, should they 
not have thrown in heart and soul, body and 
spirit? Have they done it? 

Compare the earnestness which Congre¬ 
gationalism has spent upon some other sub¬ 
jects with the earnestness which has been 
spent upon this. Hr. Taylor taught that all 
sin consists in sinning, and therefore that 
there could be no sin till a person had sinned; 
and Dr. Bushnell teaches some modifications 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, nobody seem¬ 
ing to know precisely what. The South 
Carolina presbyteries teach that slavery is 
approved by God, and sanctioned by the ex¬ 
ample of patriarchs and prophets. Suppos¬ 
ing these, now, to be all heresies, which of 
them is the worst ? — which will bring the 
worst practical results ? And, if Congrega¬ 
tionalism had fought this slavery heresy as 
some of her leaders fought Dr. Bushnell and 
Dr. Taylor, would not the style of battle 
have been more earnest? Have not both 
these men been denounced as dangerous here- 
siarchs, and as preaching doetrines that tend 
to infidelity? And pray where does this 
other doctrine tend ? As sure as there is a 
God in heaven is the certainty that, if the 
Bible really did defend slavery, fifty years 
hence would see every honorable and high- 
minded man an infidel. 

Has, then, the past influence of Congre¬ 
gationalism been according to the nature of 
the exigency and the weight of the subject? 
But the late convention of Congregational - 
ists at Albany, including ministers both from 
New England and the Western States, did 
take a stronger and more decided ground. 
Here is their resolution : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this conven¬ 
tion, it is the tendency of the gospel, wherever 
it is preached in its purity, to correct all social 
evils, and to destroy sin in all its forms ; and that 
it is the duty of Missionary Societies to grant aid 
to churches in slave-holding states in the support 
of such ministers only as shall so preach the gos¬ 
pel, and inculcate the principles and application 
of gospel discipline, that, with the blessing of 
God, it shall have its full effect in awakening and 
enlightening the moral sense in regard to slavery, 
and in bringing to pass the speedy abolition of 
that stupendous wrong; and that wherever a min¬ 
ister is not permitted so to preach, he should, in 


accordance with the directions of Christ, “ depart 
out of that city.” 

This resolution is a matter of hope and 
gratulation in many respects. It was passed 
in a very large convention,—the largest ever 
assembled in this country, fully represent¬ 
ing the Congregationalism of the ,United 
States,—and the occasion of its meeting was 
considered, in some sort, as marking a new 
era in the progress of this denomination. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 
It is decided in its expression, and looks to 
p>ractical action, which is what is wanted. It 
says it will support no ministers in slave 
states whose preaching does not tend to de¬ 
stroy slavery; and that, if they are not al¬ 
lowed to preach freely on the subject, they 
must depart. 

That the ground thus taken will be effi¬ 
ciently sustained, may be inferred from the fact 
that the Home Missionary Society, which is 
the organ of this body, as well as of the New 
School Presbyterian Church, has uniformly 
taken decided ground upon this subject in 
their instructions to missionaries sent into 
slave states. These instructions are ably set 
forth in their report of March, 1853. When 
application was made to them, in 1850, from 
a slave state, for missionaries who would let 
slavery alone, they replied to them, in the 
most decided language, that it could not be 
done; that, on the contrary, they must un¬ 
derstand that one grand object in sending 
missionaries to slave states is. as far as possi¬ 
ble, to redeem society from all forms of sin; 
and that, “if utter silence respecting slavery 
is to be maintained, one of the greatest in¬ 
ducements to send or retain missionaries in 
the slave states is taken aw r ay.” 

The society furthermore instructed their 
missionaries, if they could not be heard on 
this subject in one city or village, to go 
to another ; and they express their convict 
tion that their missionaries have made pro¬ 
gress in awakening the consciences of the 
people. They say that they do not suffer 
the subject to sleep; that they do not let it 
alone because it is a delicate subject, but 
they discharge their consciences, whether their 
message be well received, or whether, as in 
some instances, it subjects them to opposition, 
opprobrium, and personal danger; and that 
where their endeavors to do this have not 
been tolerated, they have, in repeated eases, 
at great sacrifice, resigned their position, and 
departed to other fields. In their report of 
this year they also quote letters from minis¬ 
ters in slave-holding states, by which it ap¬ 
pears that they have actually secured, in the 
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iace of much opposition, the right publicly 
to preach and propagate their sentiments 
upon this subject. 

One of these missionaries says, speaking 
of slavery, “We are determined to remove 
this great difficulty in our way, or die in the 
attempt. As Christians and as freemen, we 
will suffer this libel on our religion and in¬ 
stitutions to exist no longer.” 

This is noble ground. 

And, while we are recording the protest¬ 
ing power, let us not forget the Scotch se- 
ceders and covenanters, who, with a perti¬ 
nacity and decision worthy of the children 
of the old covenant, have kept themselves 
clear from the sin of slavery, and have uni¬ 
formly protested against it. Let us remem¬ 
ber, also, that the Quakers did pursue a 
course which actually freed all their body 
from the sin of slave-holding, thus showing 
to all other denominations that what has been 
done once can be done again. Also, in 
all denominations, individual ministers and 
Christians, in hours that have tried men’s 
souls, have stood up to bear their testimony. 
Albert Barnes, in Philadelphia, standing in 
the midst of a great, rich church, on the bor¬ 
ders of a slave state, and with all those tempt¬ 
ations to complicity which have silenced so 
many, has stood up, in calm fidelity, and 
declared the whole counsel of God upon this 
subject. Nay, more: he recorded his sol¬ 
emn protest, that “no influences out of 

THE CHURCH COULD SUSTAIN SLAVERY AN 
HOUR, IF IT WERE NOT SUSTAINED IN IT;” 
and, in the last session of the General As¬ 
sembly, which met at Washington, disre¬ 
garding all suggestions of policy, he boldly 
held the Presbyterian Church up to the 
strength of her past declarations, and de¬ 
clared it her duty to attempt the entire abo¬ 
lition of slavery throughout the world. So, 
in darkest hour,.Dr. Channing bore a noble 
testimony in Boston, for which his name 
shall ever live. So, in Illinois, E. P. Love- 
joy and Edward Beecher, with their asso¬ 
ciates, formed the Illinois Anti-slavery So¬ 
ciety, amid mobs and at the hazard of their 
lives; and, a few hours after, Lovejoy was 
shot down in attempting to defend the twice- 
destroyed anti-slavery press. In the Old- 
school Presbyterian Church, William and 
Robert Breckenridge, President Young, and 
others, have preached in favor of emancipation 
in Kentucky. Le Roy Sunderland, in the 
Methodist Church, kept up his newspaper 
under ban of his superiors, and with a 
bribe on his life' of fifty thousand dollars. 
Torrey, meekly patient, died in a prison, 
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saying, “If I am a guilty man, I am 
a very guilty one; for I have helped four 
hundred slaves to freedom, who but for me 
would have died slaves.” Dr. Nelson wa 3 
expelled by mobs from Missouri for the 
courageous declaration of the truth on slave 
soil. All these were in the ministry. Nor 
are these all. Jesus Christ has not wholly 
deserted us yet. There have been those who 
have learned how joyful it is to suffer shame 
and brave death in a good cause. 

Also there have been private Christians 
who have counted nothing too dear for this 
sacred cause. Witness Richard Dillingham, 
and John Garrett, and a host of others, who 
took joyfully the spoiling of their goods. 

But yet, notwithstanding this, the awful 
truth remains, that the whole of what has 
been done by the church has not, as yet, per¬ 
ceptibly abated the evil. The great system 
is stronger than ever. It is confessedly the 
dominant power of the nation. The whole 
power of the government, and the whole power 
of the wealth, and the whole power of the 
fashion, and the practical organic workings of 
the large bodies of the church, are all gone 
one way. The church is familiarly quoted as 
being on the side of slavery. Statesmen on 
both sides of the question have laid that down 
as a settled fact. Infidels point to it with 
triumph; and America, too, is beholding 
another class of infidels,— a class that could 
have grown up only under such an influence. 
Men, whose whole life is one study and prac¬ 
tice of benevolence, are now ranked as infi¬ 
dels, because the position of church organiza¬ 
tions misrepresents Christianity, and they 
separate themselves from the church. We 
would offer no excuse for any infidels who 
take for their religion mere anti-slavery zeal, 
and, under this guise, gratify a malignant 
hatred of real Christianity. But such de¬ 
fences of slavery from the Bible as some of 
the American clergy have made are exactly 
fitted to make infidels of all honorable and 
high-minded men. The infidels of olden 
times were not much to be dreaded, but such 
infidels as these are not to be despised. Woe 
to the church when the moral standard of 
the infidel is higher than the standard of the 
professed Christian ! for the only armor that 
ever proved invincible to infidelity is the 
armor of righteous7ie$s. 

Let ns see how the church organizations 
work now, practically. What do Bruin <fe 
Hill, Pulliam & Davis, Bolton, Dickins & 
Co., and Matthews, Branton & Co., depend 
upon to keep their slave-factories and slave- 
barracoons full, and their business brisk ? Is 
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it to be supposed that they are not men like 
ourselves ? Do they not sometimes tremble 
at the awful workings of fear, and despair, 
and agony, which they witness when they are 
tearing asunder living hearts in the depths of 
those fearful slave-prisons? What, then, 
keeps down the consciences of these traders ? 
It is the public sentiment of the community 
where they live; and that public sentiment is 
made by ministers and church-members. The 
trader sees plainly enough a logical sequence 
between the declarations of the church and the 
practice of his trade. He sees plainly enough 
that, if slavery is .sanctioned by God, and it 
is right to set it up in a new territory, it is 
right to take the means to do this; and, as 
slaves do not grow on bushes in Texas, it is 
necessary that there should be traders to 
gather up coffles and carry them out there; — 
and, as they cannot always take whole fam¬ 
ilies, it is necessary that they should part 
them ; and, as slaves will not go by moral 
suasion, it is necessary that they should be 
forced; and, as gentle force will not do, they 
must whip and torture. Hence come gags, 
thumb-screws, cowhides, blood,— all neces¬ 
sary measures of carrying out what Chris¬ 
tians say God sanctions. 

So goes the argument one way. Let us 
now trace it back the other. The South 
Carolina and Mississippi Presbyteries main¬ 
tain opinions which, in their legitimate re¬ 
sults, endorse the slave-trader. The Old 
School General Assembly maintains fellow¬ 
ship with these Presbyteries, without disci¬ 
pline or protest. The New School Assem¬ 
bly signifies its willingness to reunite with 
the Old, while, at the same time, it de¬ 
clares the system of slavery •an abomina¬ 
tion, a gross violation of the most sacred 
rights, and so on. Well, now the chain 
is as. complete as need be. All parts are 
in ; every one standing in his place, and 
saying just what is required, and no more. 
The trader does the repulsive work, the 
Southern church defends him, the Northern 
church defends the South. Every one does 
as much for slavery as would be at all expe¬ 
dient, considering the latitude they live in. 
This is the practical result of the thing. 

The melancholy part of the matter is, 
that w r hile a large body of New School men, 
and many Old School, are decided anti-slavery 
men, this denominational position carries 
their influence on the other side. As goes 
the General Assembly, so goes their influ¬ 
ence. The following affecting letter on this 
subject was written by that eminently pious 
man, Dr. Nelson, whose work on Infidelity 


is one of the most efficient popular appeals 
that has ever appeared : 

I have resided in North Carolina more than 
forty years, and been intimately acquainted with 
the system, and I can scarcely even think of its 
operations without shedding tears. It causes me 
excessive grief to think of my own poor slaves, 
for whom I have for years been trying to iind a 
free home. It strikes me with equal astonish¬ 
ment and horror to hear Northern people make 
light of slavery. Had they seen and known as 
much of it as I, they could not thus treat it, un¬ 
less callous to the deepest woes and degradation 
of humanity, and dead both to the religion and 
philanthropy of the gospel. But many of them 
are doing just what the hardest-hearted tyrants 
of th6 South most desire. Those tyrants would 
not, on any account, have them advocate or even 
apologize for slavery in an unqualified manner. 
This would be bad policy with the North. I won¬ 
der that Gerritt Smith should understand slavery 
so much better than most of the Northern people. 
How true was his remark, on a certain occasion, 
namely, that the South are laughing in their 
sleeves, to think what dupes they make of most 
of the people at the North in regard to the real 
character of slavery! Well did Mr. Smith remark 
that the system, carried out on its fundamental 
principle, would as soon enslave any laboring white 
man as the African. But, if it were not for the 
support of the North , the fabric of blood would fall 
at once. And of all the efforts of public bodies 
at the North to sustain slavery, the Connecticut 
General Association has made the best one. I 
have never seen anything so well constructed in 
that line as their resolutions of June, 1836. The 
South certainly could not have asked anything 
more effectual. But, of all Northern periodicals, 
the New York Observer must have the preference, 
as an efficient support of slavery. I am not sure 
but it does more than all things combined to keep 
the dreadful system alive. It is just the succor 
demanded by the South. Its abuse of the abo¬ 
litionists is music in Southern ears, which operates 
as a charm. But nothing is equal to its harping 
upon the “religious privileges and instruction” 
of the slaves of the South. And nothing could 
be so false and injurious (to the cause of freedom 
and religion) as the impression it gives on that 
subject. I say what I know when I speak in re¬ 
lation to this matter. I have teen intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the religious opportunities of slaves, 
— in the constant habit of hearing the sermons 
which are preached to them. And I solemnly 
affirm, that, during the forty years of my res¬ 
idence and observation in this line, I never heard 
a single one of these sermons but what was taken 
up .with the obligations and duties of slaves to 
their masters. Indeed, I never heard a sermon to 
slaves but what made obedience to masters by the 
slaves the fundamental and supreme law of re¬ 
ligion. Any candid and intelligent man can de¬ 
cide whether such preaching is not, as to religious 
purposes, worse than none at all. 

Again : it is wonderful how the credulity of the 
North is subjected to imposition in regard to the 
kind treatment of slaves. For myself, 1 can clear 
up the apparent contradictions found in writers 
w*ho have resided at or visited the South. The 
“ majority of slave-holders,” say some, “ treat 
their slaves with kindness.” Now, this may be 
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true in certain states and districts; setting aside 
all questions of treatment, except such as refer to 
the body. And yet, while the “ majority of slave¬ 
holders” in a certain section may be kind, the 
majority of slaves in that section will be treated 
with cruelty. This is the truth in many such 
cases, that while there may be thirty men who may 
have but one slave apiece, and that a house-ser¬ 
vant, a single man in their neighborhood may 
have a hundred slaves, — all field-hands, half-fed, 
worked excessively, and whipped most cruelly. 
This is what I have often seen. To give a case, 
to show the awful influence of slavery upon the 
master, I will mention a Presbyterian elder, who 
was esteemed one of the best men in the region, 
— a very kind master. I was called to his death¬ 
bed to write his will. lie had what was con¬ 
sidered a favorite house-servant, a female. After 
all other things were disposed of, the elder paused, 
as if in doubt what to do with “ Su.” I enter¬ 
tained pleasing expectations of hearing the word 
“ liberty” fall from his lips ; but who can tell 
my surprise when I heard the master exclaim, 
‘‘ What shall be done with Su? I am afraid she 
will never be under a master severe enough for 
her.” Shall. I say that both the dying elder and 
his “ Su” were members of the same church, the 
latter statedly receiving the emblems of a Saviour's 
dying love from the former ! 

All this temporizing and concession has 
been excused on the plea of brotherly love. 
What a plea for us Northern freemen ! Do 
we think thp slave-system such a happy, 
desirable thing for our brothers and sisters 
at the South? ‘Can we look at our common 
schools, our neat, ‘thriving towns and vil¬ 
lages, our dignified, intelligent, self-respect¬ 
ing farmers and mechanics, all concomitants 
of free labor, and think slavery any blessing 
to our Southern brethren ? That system 
which beggars all the lower class of whites, 
which curses the very soil, which eats up 
everything before it, like the palmer-worm, 
canker and locust,— which makes common 
schools an impossibility, and the preaching 
of the gospel almost as much so,— this sys¬ 
tem a blessing ! Does brotherly love require 
us to help the South preserve it? 

Consider the educational influences under 
which such children as Eva and Ilenrique 
must grow up there ! We are speaking of 
what many a Southern mother feels, of 
what makes many a Southern father’s heart' 
sore. Slavery has been spoken of in its 
influence on the family of the slave. There 
are those, who never speak, who could tell, 
if they would, its influence on the family of 
the master. It makes one’s heart ache to 
see generation after generation of lovely, 
noble children exposed to such influences. 
What a country the South might be, could 
she develop herself without this curse ! If 
the Southern character, even under all these 
disadvantages, retains so much that is noble, 
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and is fascinating even in its faults, what 
might it do with free institutions ? 

Who is the real, who is the true and noble 
lover of the South ? — they who love her 
with all these faults and incumbrances, or 
they who fix their eyes on the bright ideal 
of what she might be, and say that these 
faults are no proper part of her ? Is it true 
love to a friend to accept the ravings of 
insanity as a true specimen of his mind ? 
Is it true love to accept the disfigurement 
of sickness as a specimen of his best con¬ 
dition ? Is it not truer love to say, “ This 
curse is no part of our brother; it dishonors 
him; it does him injustice ; it misrepresents 
him in the eyes of all nations. We love his 
better self, and we will have no fellowship 
with his betrayer. This is the part of true, 
generous, Christian love.” 

But will it be said. <c The abolition enter¬ 
prise was begun in a wrong spirit, by reck¬ 
less, meddling, impudent fanatics ” ? Well, 
supposing that this were true, how* came it 
to be so ? If the church of Christ had be¬ 
gun it right, these so-called fanatics would 
not have begun it wrong. In a deadly 
pestilence, if the right physicians do not 
prescribe, everybody will prescribe,— men, 
women and children, will prescribe,—be¬ 
cause something must be done. * If the 
Presbyterian Church in 1818 had pursued 
the course the Quakers did, there never 
would have been any fanaticism. The Qua¬ 
kers did all by brotherly love. They melted 
the chains of Mammon only in the fires of a 
divine charity. When Christ came into 
Jerusalem, after all the mighty works that 
he had done, while all the so-called better 
classes were non-committal or opposed, the 
multitude cut down branches of palm-tree 3 
and cried Hosanna! There w T as a most 
indecorous tumult. The very children caught 
the enthusiasm, and were crying Hosannas in 
the temple. This w r as contradictory to all 
ecclesiastical rules. It was a highly im¬ 
proper state of things. The Chief Priests 
and Scribes said unto Jesus, u Master,, 
speak unto these that they hold their peace.” 
That gentle eye flashed as he answered. “I 
TELL YOU, IF THESE SHOULD HOLD THEIR 
PEACE, THE VERY STONES WOULD CRY 
OUT.” 

Suppose a fire bursts out in the streets of 
Boston, while the regular conservators of 
the city, who have the keys of the fire- 
engines, and the regulation of fire-companies, 
are sitting together in some distant part of 
the city, consulting for the public good. 
The cry of fire reaches them, but they think 
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it a false alarm. The fire is no less real, for 
all that. It burns, and rages, and roars, till 
everybody in the neighborhood sees that 
something must be done. A few stout 
leaders break open the doors of the engine- 
houses, drag out the engines, and begin, 
regularly or irregularly, playing on the fire. 
But the destroyer still advances. Messen¬ 
gers come in hot haste to the hall of these 
deliberators, and, in the unselect language 
of fear and terror, revile them for not com¬ 
ing out. 

“ Bless me ! ” says a decorous leader of 
the body, “ what horrible language these 
men use ! ” 

“They show a very bad spirit,” remarks 
another; “we can’t possibly join them in 
such a state of things.” 

Here the more energetic members of the 
body rush out, to see if the thing be really 
so; and in a few minutes come back, if pos¬ 
sible more earnest than the others. 

“ 0 ! there is a fire ! — a horrible, dread¬ 
ful fii'e ! The city is burning,— men, wo¬ 
men, children, all burning, perishing! Come 
out, come out! As the Lord liveth, there 
is but a step between us and death! ” 

“lam not going out; everybody that goes 
gets crazy,” says one. 

“I ’ve noticed,” says another, “ that as 
soon as anybody goes out to look, he gets 
just so excited,— I won’t look.” 

But by this time the angry fire has burned 
into their very neighborhood. The red 
demon glares into their windows. And now, 
fairly aroused, they get up and begin to 
look out. 

“ Well, there is a fire, and no mistake ! ” 
says one. 

“ Something 1 ought to be done,” says 
another. 

“Yes,” says a third; “if it was n’t for 
being mixed up with such a crowd and rab¬ 
ble of folks, I 'd go out.” 

“ Upon my word,” says another, “ there 
are women in the ranks, carrying pails of 
water! There, one woman is going up a 
ladder to get those children out. What an 
indecorum ! If they’d manage this matter 
properly, we would join them.” 

And now come lumbering over from 
Charlestown the engines and fire-companies. 

“ What impudence of Charlestown,” say 
these men, “to be sending over here,— just 
as if we could not put our own fires out! 
They have fires over there, as much as w T e' 
do.” 

And now the flames roar and burn, and 
shake hands across the streets. They leap 


over the steeples, and glare demoniacally out 
of the church-windows. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, do something!” 
is the cry. “ Pull down the houses ! Blow 
up those blocks of stores with gunpowder ! 
Anything to stop it.” 

“ See, now, what ultra, radical measures 
they are going at,” says one of these spec¬ 
tators. 

Brave men, who have rushed into the 
thickest of the fire, come out, and fall dead 
in the street. 

“They are impracticable enthusiasts. 
They have thrown their lives away in fool¬ 
hardiness,” says another. 

So, church of Christ, burns that awful fire ! 
Evermore burning, burning, burning, over 
church and altar; burning over senate-house 
and forum; burning up liberty, burning up 
religion! No earthly hands kindled that 
fire. From its sheeted flame and wreaths 
of sulphurous smoke glares out upon thee 
the eye of that enemy who was a murderer 
from the beginning. It is a fire that burns 
TO THE LOWEST HELL ! 

Church of Christ, there was an hour 
when this fire might have been extinguished 
by thee. Now, thou standest lijce a mighty 
man astonished,— like a mighty man that 
cannot save. But the Hope of Israel is not 
dead. The Saviour thereof in time of 
trouble is yet alive. 

If every church in our land were hung 
with mourning,— if every Christian should 
put on sack-cloth,— if “the priest should 
weep between the porch and the altar,” and 
say, “ Spare thy people, 0 Lord, and give 
not thy heritage to reproach!”—that were 
not too great a mourning for such a time as 
this. 

0, church of Jesus ! consider what hath 
been said in the midst of thee. What a 
heresy hast thou tolerated in thy bosom! 
Thy God the defender of slavery ! — thy 
God the patron of slave-law! Thou hast 
suffered the character of thy God to be 
slandered. Thou hast suffered false witness 
against thy Redeemer and thy Sanctifier. 
The Holy Trinity of heaven has been foully 
traduced in the midst of thee; and that God 
whose throne is awful in justice has been 
made the patron and leader of oppression. 

This is a sin against every Christian on 
the globe. 

Why do we love and adore, beyond all 
things, our God 1 AVhy do we say to him, 
from our inmost souls, “ Whom have I in 
heaven but thee, and there is none upon 
earth I desire beside thee”? Is this a 
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bought-up worship ? —is it a cringing and 
hollow subserviency, because he is great and 
rich and powerful, and we dare not do 
otherwise ? His eyes are a flame of fire; — 
he reads the inmost soul, and will accept no 
such service. From our souls we adore and 
love him, because he is holy and just and 
good, and will not at all acquit the wicked. 
We love him because he is the father of the 
fatherless, the judge of the widow; — because 
he lifteth all who fall, and raiseth them that 
are bowed down. We love Jesus Christ, be¬ 
cause he is the Lamb without spot , the 
one altogether lovely. We love the Holy 
Comforter, because he comes to convince the 
world of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgment. 0, holy church universal, 
throughout all countries and nations! 0, 

ye great cloud of witnesses, of all people 
and languages and tongues ! — differing in 
many doctrines, but united in crying Wor¬ 
thy is the Lamb that was slain, for he hath 
redeemed us from all iniquity ! —- awake! 

arise up ! — be not silent! Testify against 
this heresy of the latter day, which, if it 
were possible, is deceiving the very elect. 
Your God. your glory, is slandered. An¬ 
swer with the voice of many waters and 
mighty thunderings ! Answer with the in¬ 
numerable multitude in heaven, who cry, 
day and night,,Holy, holy, holy! just and 
true are thy ways, 0 King of saints ! 


CHAPTER HI. 

MARTYRDOM. 

At the time when the Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches passed the anti-slav¬ 
ery resolutions which we have recorded, the 
system of slavery could probably have been 
extirpated by the church with comparatively 
little trouble. Such was the experience of 
the Quakers, who tried the experiment at 
that time, and succeeded. The course they 
pursued was the simplest possible. They 
districted their church, and appointed regu¬ 
lar committees,- whose business it was to go 
from house to house, and urge the rules of 
the church individually on each slave-holder, 
one by one. This was done in a spirit of 
such simplicity and brotherly love that very 
few resisted, the appeal. They quietly 
yielded up, in obedience to their own con¬ 
sciences, and the influence of their brethren. 
This mode of operation, though gentle, was 
as efficient as the calm sun of summer, which, 


by a few hours of patient shining, dissolves 
the iceberg on which all the storms of winter 
have beat in vain. 0, that so happy a 
course had been thought of and pursued by 
all the other denominations ! But the day 
is past when this monstrous evil would so 
quietly yield to gentle and persuasive meas- 
! ures. 

! At the time that the Quakers made their 
I attempt, this Leviathan in the reeds and 
rushes of America was young and callow, 
and bad not learned his strength. Then 
he might have been “drawn out Avith a 
hook;” then they might haA'e “made a 
covenant with him, and taken him for a ser- 
, vant foreverbut now Leviathan is full- 
grown. “ Behold, the hope of him is vain. 

I Shall not men be cast down even at the 
sight of him ? None is so fierce that dare 
| stir him up. His scales are his pride, shut 
| up together as. with a close seal; one is so 
near to another that no air can come be- 
j tween them. The flakes of his flesh are 
I joined together. They are firm in them¬ 
selves, they cannot be moA'ed. His heart is 
as firm as a stone, yea, as hard as the nether 
mill-stone. The sword of him that layeth 
at him cannot hold. He esteemeth iron as 
straAv, and brass as rotten Avood. Arrows 
[ cannot make him flee; sling-stones are 
turned with him into stubble. He laugheth 
at the shaking of a spear. Upon the earth 
there is not his like: he is king over all the 
children of pride.” 

. There are those who yet retain the delu¬ 
sion that, somehoAv or other, Avithout any 
very particular effort or opposition, by a soft, 
genteel, rather apologetic style of operation, 
Leviathan is to be converted, baptized and 
Christianized. They can try it. Such a style 
ansAA T ers admirably as long as it is under¬ 
stood to mean nothing. But just the mo¬ 
ment that Leviathan finds they are in earnest, 
then they Avill see the consequences. The de¬ 
bates of all the synods in the United States, 
as to whether he is an evil per se, Avill not 
Avake him. In fact, they are rather a pleas¬ 
ant humdrum. Nor Avill any resolutions 
I that they “behold him with regret” give him 
especial concern; neither Avill he be much 
annoyed by the expressed expectation that 
he is to die somewhere about the millennium. 
Notwithstanding all the recommendations of 
synods and conferences, Leviathan himself 
has but an indifferent opinion of his OAvn 
Christianity, and an impression that he 
Avould not be considered quite in keeping 
Avith the universal reign of Christ on earth; 
but he does n’t much concern himself about 
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the prospect of giving up the ghost at so 
very remote a period. 

But let any one, either North or South, 
take the sword of the Spirit and make one 
pass under his scales that he shall feel, and 
then he will know what sort of a conflict 
Christian had with Apollyon. Let no one, 
either North or South, undertake this war¬ 
fare, to whom fame, or ease, or wealth, or 
anything that this world has to give, are too 
dear to be sacrificed. Let no one undertake 
it who is not prepared to hate his own good 
name, and, if need be, his life also. For this 
reason, we will give here the example of one 
martyr who died for this cause ; for it has 
been well said that “the blood of the martyr 
is the seed of the church.” 

The Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy was the son 
of a Maine woman, a native of that state 
which, barren in all things else, is fruitful 
in noble sentiments and heroic deeds. Of 
his early days we say nothing. Probably 
they "were like those of other Maine boys. 
We take up his history where we find him a 
clergyman in St. Louis, Mo., editing a re¬ 
ligious newspaper. Though professing not 
to be a technical abolitionist, he took an open 
and decided stand against slavery. This 
aroused great indignation, and called forth 
threats of violence. Soon after, a mob, 
composed of the most respectable individuals 
of the place, burned alive a negro-man in the 
streets of St. Louis, for stabbing the officers 
who came to arrest him. This scene of pro¬ 
tracted torture lasted till the deed was com¬ 
pleted, and the shrieks of the victim for a 
more merciful death were disregarded. In 
his charge to the grand jury, Judge Lawless 
decided that no legal redress could be had 
for this outrage, because, being the act of an 
infuriated multitude, it was above the law. 
Elijah Lovejoy expressed, in determined 
language, his horror of the transaction and 
of the decision. For these causes, his office 
was torn down and destroyed by the mob. 
Happening to be in St. Charles, a mob of 
such men as only slavery could raise at¬ 
tacked the house to take his life. His 
distracted wife kept guard at his door, 
struggling with men armed with bludgeons 
and bowie-knives, who swore that they 
■would have his heart's blood. A woman’s 
last despair, and the aid of friends, repelled 
the first assault; but when the mob again 
returned, he made his escape. Lovejoy came 
to Alton, Illinois, and there set up his paper. 
The mob followed him. His press was twice 


destroyed, and he was daily threatened with 
assassination. 

Before his press was destroyed the third 
time, a call was issued in his paper for a 
convention of the enemies of slavery and 
friends of free inquiry in Illinois, for the pur¬ 
pose of considering and recommending meas¬ 
ures adapted to meet the existing crisis. 
This call was signed by about two hundred 
and fifty persons from different parts of the 
state, among whom was the Rev. E. Beecher, 
then President of Illinois College. This 
gathering brought together a large number. 
When they met for discussion, the mobocrats 
came also among them, and there was a great 
ferment. The mob finally out-voted and 
dissolved the convention. It was then 
resolved to form an anti-slavery society, 
and to issue a declaration of sentiments, 
and an address to the people of the state. 
Threats were expressed that, if Mr. Love¬ 
joy continued to print his paper, the mob 
would destroy his expected press. In this 
state of excitement, Mr. Beecher, at the re¬ 
quest of the society, preached two sermons, 
setting forth the views and course of conduct 
which were contemplated in the proposed 
movement. They were subsequently set 
forth in a published document, an extract 
from which will give the reader an idea of 
what they "were : f 

1. We shall endeavor to induce all our fellow- 
citizens to elevate their minds above all selfish, 
pecuniary, political, and local interests ; and, from 
a deep sense of the presence of God, to regard 
solely the eternal and immutable principles of 
truth, which no human legislature or popular sen¬ 
timent can alter or remove. 

2. We shall endeavor to present the question 
as one between this community and God, — a sub¬ 
ject on which He deeply feels, and on which we 
owe great and important duties to Him and to our 
fellow-citizens. 

3. We shall endeavor, as far as possible, to 
allay the violence of party strife, to remove all 
unholy excitement, and to produce mutual confi¬ 
dence and kindness, and a deep interest in the 
welfare of all parts of our nation ; and a strong 
desire to preserve its union and promote its high¬ 
est welfare. 

Our entire reliance is upon truth and love, and 
the influences of the Holy Spirit. Wc desire to 
compel no one to act against his judgment or con¬ 
science by an oppressive power of public senti¬ 
ment ; but to arouse all men to candid thought, 
and impartial inquiry in the fear of God, we do 
desire. 

And, to accomplish this end, we shall use the 
same means that are used to enlighten and elevate 
the public mind on all other great moral subjects, 
— personal influence, public address, the pulpit 
and the press. 
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4. We shall endeavor to produce a new and 
radical investigation of the principles of human 
rights, and of the relations of all just legislation 
to them, deriving our principles from the nature 
of the human mind, the relations of man to God, 
and the revealed will of the Creator. 

5. We shall then endeavor to examine the slave- 
laws of our land in the light of these principles, 
and to prove that they are essentially sinful, and 
that they are at war alike with the will of God 
and all the interests of the master, the slave, and 
the community at large. 

6. We shall then endeavor to show in what 
manner communities where such laws exist may 
relieve themselves at once, in perfect safety and 
peaee, both of the guilt and dangers of the sys¬ 
tem. 

7. And, until communities can be aroused to do 
their duties, we shall endeavor to illustrate and 
enforce the duties of individual slave-holders in 
such communities. 

To views presented in this spirit and 
manner one would think there could have 
been no rational objection. The only diffi¬ 
culty with them was, that, though calm and 
kind, they were felt to be in earnest; and 
at once Leviathan -was wide awake. 

The next practical question was, Shall the 
third printing-press be defended, or shall it 
also be destroyed? 

There was a tremendous excitement, and a 
great popular tumult. The timid, prudent, 
peace-loving majority, wdio are to be found in 
every city, who caro not what principles 
prevail, so they promote their own interest, 
were wavering and pusillanimous, and thus 
encouraged the mob. Every motive was 
urged to induce Mr. Beecher and Mr, Love- 
joy to forego the attempt to reestablish the 
press. The former was told that a price had 
been set on his head in Missouri,—a fashion¬ 
able mode of meeting argument in the pro¬ 
slavery parts of this country. Mr. Lovejoy 
had been so long threatened with assassina¬ 
tion, day and night, that the argument with 
him was something musty. Mr. Beecher w T as 
also told that the interests of the college of 
which he was president would be sacrificed, 
and that, if he chose to risk his own safety, 
he had no right to risk those interests. But 
Mr. Beecher and Mr. Lovejoy both felt that 
the very foundation principle of free insti¬ 
tutions had at this time been seriously com¬ 
promised, all over the country, by yielding 
up the right of free discussion at the clamors 
of the mob; that it was a precedent of very 
wide and very dangerous application. 

In a public meeting, Mr. Beecher ad¬ 
dressed the citizens on the right of main¬ 
taining free inquiry, and of supporting 
every man in the right of publishing and 
speaking his conscientious opinions. He 
15 


read to them some of those eloquent pas¬ 
sages in which Dr. Channing had maintained 
the same rights in very similar circumstances 
in Boston. He read to them extracts from 
foreign papers, Tvhich showed how the 
American character suffered in foreign lands 
from the prevalence in America of Lynch 
law and mob violence. He defended the 
right of Mr. Lovejoy to print and publish 
his conscientious opinions; and. finally, he 
read from some Southern journals extracts 
in which they had strongly condemned the 
course of the mob, and vindicated Mr. 
Lovejoy’s right to express his opinions. He 
then proposed to them that they should pass 
resolutions to the following effect: 

That the free communication of opinion is one of 
the invaluable rights of man ; and that every eitizen 
may freely speak, write or print, on any subject, 
being responsible for the abuse of the liberty. 

That maintenance of these principles should be 
independent of all regard to persons and senti¬ 
ments. 

That they should be especially maintained with 
regard to unpopular sentiments, since no others 
need the protection of law. 

That on these grounds alone, and without re¬ 
gard to political aud moral differences, we agree 
to protect the press and property of the editor of 
the Alton Observer , and support him in his right 
to publish whatever he pleases, holding him *re- 
sponsible only to the laws of the laud. 

These resolutions, so proposed, were to be 
taken into consideration at a final meeting 
of the citizens, which was to be held the 
next day. 

That meeting was held. Their first step 
was to deprive Mr. Beecher, and all who 
were not citizens of that county, of the right 
of debating on the report to be presented. 
The committee then reported that they deeply 
regretted the excited state of feeling; that 
they cherished strong confidence that 4he- 
citizens would refrain from undue excite¬ 
ments; that the exigences of the time re¬ 
quired a course of moderation and compro¬ 
mise; and that, while there was no disposition 
to prevent free discussion in general, they 
deemed it indispensable to the public tran¬ 
quillity that Mr. Lovejoy should not publish 
a paper in that city ; not wishing to reflect 
in the slightest degree upon Mr. Lovejoy’s 
character and motives. All that the meet¬ 
ing waited for now was, to hear whether Mr. 
Lovejoy would comply with their recom¬ 
mendation. 

One of the committee arose, and expressed 
his sympathy for Mr. Lovejoy, characterizing 
him as an unfortunate individual, hoping that 
they would all consider that ho had a wife 
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and family to support, and trusting that they 
would disgrace him as little as possible ; but 
that he and all his party would see the ne¬ 
cessity of making a compromise, and depart¬ 
ing from Alton. What followed is related 
in the words of Mr. Beecher, who was pres¬ 
ent at the meeting: 

As Brother Lovejoy rose to reply to the speeeh 
above mentioned, 1 watched his countenance with 
deep interest, not to say anxiety. I saw no tokens 
of disturbance. With a tranquil, self-possessed 
air, he went up to the bar within which the chair¬ 
man sat, and, in a tone of deep, tender and sub¬ 
dued feeling,- spoke as follows : 

“ I feel, Mr. Chairman, that this is the most 
solemn moment of my life. I feel, I trust, in some 
measure the responsibilities which at this hour I 
sustain to these, my fellow-citizens, to the church 
of which I am a minister, to my country, and to 
God. And let me beg of you, before I proceed fur¬ 
ther, to construe nothing I shall say as being disre¬ 
spectful to this assembly. I have no such feeling : 
far from it. And if I do not act or speak accord¬ 
ing to their wishes at all times, it is because I 
cannot conscientiously do it. 

“ It is proper I should state the whole matter, as 
I understand it, before this audience. I do not 
stand here to argue the question as presented by 
the report of the committee. My only wonder is 
that the honorable gentleman the chairman of that 
committee, for whose character I entertain great 
respect, though I have not the pleasure of his per¬ 
sonal acquaintance, — my only wonder is how that 
gentleman could have brought himself to submit 
such a report. 

“ Mr. Chairman, I do not admit that it is the 
business of this assembly to decide whether I 
shall or shall hot publish a newspaper in this 
city. The . gentlemen have, as the lawyers say, 
made a wrong issue. I have the right to do it. I 
know that I have the right freely to speak and pub¬ 
lish my sentiments, subject only to the laws of the 
land for the abuse of that right. This right was 
given me by my Maker ; and is solemnly guaranteed 
to me by the constitution of these United States, 
and of this state. What I wish to know of you 
is, whether you will protect me, in the exercise 
of this right; or whether, as heretofore, I am to 
be subjected to personal indignity and outrage. 
These resolutions, and the measures proposed by 
them, are spoken of as a compromise — a compro¬ 
mise between two parties. Mr. Chairman, this is 
not so. There is but one party here. It is simply 
a question whether the law shall be enforced, or 
whether the mob shall be allowed, as they now 
do, to continue .to trample it under their feet, by 
violating with impunity the rights of an innocent 
individual. 

“ Mr. Chairman, what have I to compromise? 
If freely to forgive those who have so greatly in¬ 
jured me, if to pray for their temporal and eternal 
happiness, if still to wish for the prosperity of 
your city and state, notwithstanding all the indig¬ 
nities I have suffered in it, — if this be the compro¬ 
mise intended, then do I willingly make it. My 
rights have been shamefully, wickedly outraged ; 
this I know, and feel, and can never forget. But 
I can and do freely forgive those who have done it. 

k ‘ But if by a compromise is meant that I should 
cease from doing that which duty requires of me, 
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I cannot make it. And the reason is, that I fear 
God more than I fear man. Think not that I 
would lightly go contrary to public sentiment 
around me. The good opinion of my fellow-men 
is dear to me, and I would sacrifice anything but 
principle to obtain their good wishes ; but when 
they ask me to surrender this, they ask for more 
than I can, than I dare give. Reference is made 
to the fact that I offered a few days since to 
give up the editorship of the. Observer into other 
hands. This is true ; I did so because it was 
thought or said by some that perhaps the paper 
would be better patronized in other hands. They 
declined accepting my offer, however, and since 
then we have, heard from the friends and support¬ 
ers of the paper in all parts of the state. There 
was but one sentiment among them, and this 
was that the paper could be sustained in no other 
hands than mine. It is also a very different ques¬ 
tion, whether I shall voluntarily, or at the request 
of friends, yield up my post; or whether I shall 
forsake it at the demand of a mob. The former I 
am at all times ready to do, when circumstances 
occur to require it; as I will never put my personal 
wishes or interests in competition with the cause 
of that Master whose minister I am. But the latter, 
be assured, I never will do. God, in his providence, 
— so say all my brethren, and so I think, — has de¬ 
volved upon me the responsibility of maintaining 
my ground here ; and, Mr. Chairman, I am deter¬ 
mined to do it. A voice comes to me from Maine, 
from Massachusetts, from Connecticut, from New- 
York, from Pennsylvania, — yea, from Kentucky, 
from Mississippi, from Missouri,—calling upon me, 
in the name of all that is dear in heaven or earth, 
to stand first; and, by the help of God, I will 
stand. I know I am but one, and you are many. 
My strength would avail but little against you all. 
You can crush me, if you will; but I shall die at 
my post, for I cannot and will not forsake it. 

“ Why should I flee from Alton ? Is not this a 
free state ? When assailed by a mob at St. Louis, 
I came hither, as to the home of freedom and of 
the laws. The mob has pursued me here, and 
why should I retreat again ? Where can I be safe, 
if not here? IIa,ve not I a right to claim the pro¬ 
tection of the laws? AYhatmore can I have in any 
other place 1 Sir, the very act of retreating will 
embolden the mob to follow me wherever I go. No, 
sir, there is no way to escape the mob, but to 
abandon the path of duty; and that, God helping 
me, I will never do. 

“ It has been said here, that my hand is against 
every man, and every man’s hand against me. The 
last part of the declaration is too painfully true. 
I do indeed find almost every hand lifted against 
me; but against whom iu this place has my hand, 
been raised ? I appeal to every individual present; 
whom of you have I injured? AY hose character 
have I traduced ? AYhose family have I molested ? 
Whose business have I meddled with ? If any, 
let him rise here and testify against me. — No one 
answers. 

“ And do not your resolutions say that you find 
nothing against my private or personal character? 
And does any one believe that, if there was any¬ 
thing to be found, it would not be found and 
brought forth? If in anything I have offended 
against the law, I am not so popular in this com¬ 
munity as that it would be difficult to convict me. 
You have courts and judges and juries ; they find 
nothing against me. And now you come together 
for the purpose of driving out a confessedly inno- 
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cent man, for no cause but that he dares to think 
and speak as his conscience and his God dictate. 
Will conduct like this stand the scrutiny of your 
country, of posterity, above all, of the judgment- 
day? For remember, the Judge of that day is no 
respecter of persons. Pause, I beseech you, and 
reflect! The present excitement will soon be over ; 
the voice of conscience will at last be heard. And 
in some season of honest thought, even in this 
world, as you review the scenes of this hour, you 
will be compelled to say, ‘He was right; he was 
right.’ 

“ But you have been exhorted to be lenient and 
compassionate, and in driving me away to affix 
no unnecessary disgrace upon me. Sir, I reject all 
such compassion. You cannot disgrace me. Scan¬ 
dal and falsehood and calumny have already done 
their worst. My shoulders have borne the burthen 
till it sits easy upon them. You may hang me up, 
as the mob hung up the individuals of Vicksburg! 
You may burn me at the stake, as they did McIn¬ 
tosh at St. Louis ; or you may tar and feather me, 
or throw me into the Mississippi, as you have often 
threatened to do ; but you cannot disgrace me. I, 
and I alone, can disgrace myself; and the deepest 
of all disgrace would be, at a time like this, to 
deny my Master by forsaking his cause. He died 
for me ; and I were most unworthy to bear his 
name, should I refuse, if need be. to die for him. 

“ Again, you have been told that I have a fam¬ 
ily, who are dependent on me ; and this has been 
given as a reason why I' should be driven off as 
gently as possible. It is true, Mr. Chairman, I 
am a husband and a father ; and this it is that 
adds the bitterest ingredient to the cup of sorrow 
I am called to drink. I am made to feel the wis¬ 
dom of the apostle’s advice; ‘ It is better not to 
marry.’ I know, sir, that in this contest I stake 
not my life only, but that of others also. I do not 
expect my wife will ever recover the shock received 
at the awful scenes through which she was called 
to pass at St. Charles. And how was it the other 
night, on my return to my house? I found her 
driven to the garret, through fear of the mob, who 
were prowling round my house. And scarcely had 
I entered the house ere my windows were broken 
in by the brickbats of the mob, and she so alarmed 
that it was impossible for her to sleep or rest 
that night. I am hunted as a partridge upon the 
mountains ; I am pursued as a felon through your 
streets ; and to the guardian power of the law I 
look in vain for that protection against violence 
which even the vilest criminal may claim. 

“ Yet think not that I am unhappy. Think not 
that I regret the choice that I have made. While 
all around me is violence and tumult, all is peace 
within. An approving conscience, and the re¬ 
warding smile of God, is a full recompense for all 
that I forego and all that I endure. Yes, sir, I 
enjoy a peace which nothing can destroy. I sleep 
sweetly and undisturbed, except when awaked by 
the brickbats of the mob. 

“ No, sir, I am not unhappy. I have counted 
the cost, and stand prepared freely to offer up my 
all in the service of God. Yes, sir, I am fully 
aware of all the sacrifice I make, in here pledging 
myself to continue this contest to the last. — (For¬ 
give these tears — I had not intended to shed 
them, and they flow not for myself but others.) 
But I am commanded to forsake father and mother 
and wife and children for Jesus’ sake ; and as his 
professed disciple I stand prepared to do it. The 
time for fulfilling this pledge in my case, it seems 


to me, has come. Sir, I dare not flee away from 
Alton. Should I attempt it, I should feel that 
the angel of the Lord, with his flaming sword, was 
pursuing me wherever I went. It is because I 
fear God that I am not afraid of all who oppose 
me in this city. No, sir, the contest has com¬ 
menced here ; and here it must.be finished. Be¬ 
fore God and you all, I here pledge myself to con¬ 
tinue it, if need be, till death. If I fall, my grave 
shall be made in Alton.” 

In person Lovejoy was well formed, in voice 
and manners refined; and the pathos of this 
last appeal, uttered in entire simplicity, 
melted every one present, and produced a 
deep silence. It was one of those moments 
when the feelings of an audience tremble in 
the balance, and a grain may incline them to 
either side. A proposition to support him 
might have carried, had it been made at that 
moment. The charm was broken by another 
minister of the gospel, who rose and deliv¬ 
ered a homily on the necessity of compro¬ 
mise, recommending to Mr. Lovejoy especial 
attention to the example of Paul, who was 
let down in a basket from a window in 
Damascus; as if Alton had been a heathen 
city under a despotic government! The 
charm once broken, the meeting became 
tumultuous and excited, and all manner of 
denunciations were rained down upon abo¬ 
litionists. The meeting passed the resolu¬ 
tions reported by the committee, and refused 
to resolve to aid in sustaining the law against 
illegal violence; and the mob perfectly un¬ 
derstood that, do what they might, they 
should have no disturbance. It being now 
understood that Mr. Lovejoy would not re¬ 
treat, it was supposed that the crisis of the 
matter would develop itself when his print¬ 
ing-press came on shore. 

During the following three days there 
seemed to be something of a reaction. One 
of the most influential of the mob-leaders 
was heard to say that it was of no use to 
go on destroying presses, as there was money 
enough on East to bring new ones, and that 
they might as well let the fanatics alone. 

This somewhat encouraged the irresolute 
city authorities, and the friends of the press 
thought, if they could get it once landed, and 
safe into the store of Messrs. Godfrey & Gil¬ 
man, that the crisis would be safely passed. 
They therefore sent an express to the captain 
to delay the landing of the boat till three 
o’clock in the morning, and the leaders of 
the mob, after watching till they were tired, 
went home ; the press was safely landed and 
deposited, and all supposed that the trouble 
was safely passed. Under this impression 
Mr. Beecher left Alton, and returned home. 
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We will give a few extracts from Mr. 
Beecher’s narrative, which describe his last 
interview with Mr. Lovejoy on that night, 
after they had landed and secured the press : 

Shortly after the hour fixed on for the landing 
of the boat, Mr. Lovejoy arose, and called me to go 
with him to see what was the result. The moon 
had set and it was still dark, but day was near ; 
and here and there a light was glimmering from 
the window of some sick room, or of some early 
riser. The streets were empty and silent, and the 
sounds of our feet echoed from the walls as we 
passed along. Little did he dream, at that hour, 
of the contest which the next night would witness ; 
that these same streets would echo with the 
shouts of an infuriate mob, and be stained with 
his own heart’s blood. 

We found the boat there, and the press in the 
warehouse ; aided in raising it to the third story. 
We were all rejoiced that no conflict had ensued, 
and that the press was safe ; and all felt that the 
crisis was over. We were sure that the store 
could not be carried by storm by so few men as 
had ever yet acted in a mob ; and though the ma¬ 
jority of the citizens would not aid to defend the 
press, we had no fear that they would aid in an 
attack. So deep was this feeling that it was 
thought that a small number was sufficient to 
guard the press afterward ; and it was agreed 
that the company should be divided into sections 
of six, and take turns on successive nights. As 
they had been up all night, Mr. Lovejoy and my¬ 
self offered to take charge of the press till morn¬ 
ing ; and they retired. 

The morning soon began to dawn; and that 
morning I shall never forget. Who that has stood 
on the bauks of the mighty stream that then rolled 
before me can forget the emotions of sublimity that 
filled his heart, as in imagination he has traced 
those channels of intercourse opened by it and its 
branches through the illimitable regions of this 
western world? I thought of future ages, and of 
the countless millions that should dwell on this 
mighty stream ; and that nothing but the truth 
would make them free. Never did I feel as then 
the value of the right for which we were con¬ 
tending thoroughly to investigate and fearlessly 
to proclaim that truth. 0, the sublimity of 
moral power! By it God sways the universe. By 
it he will make the nations free. 

I passed through the scuttle to the roof, and as¬ 
cended to the_ highest point of the wall. The sky 
iiud the river were beginning to glow with ap¬ 
proaching day, and the busy hum of business 
to be heard. I looked with exultation on the 
scenes below. I felt that a bloodless battle had 
been gained for God and for the truth ; and that 
Alton was redeemed from eternal shame. And as all 
around grew brighter with approaching day, I 
thought of that still brighter sun, even now dawn¬ 
ing on the world, and soon to bathe it with floods 
of glorious light. 

Brother Lovejoy, too, was happy. He did not 
exult; he was tranquil and composed, but his 
countenance indicated the state of his mind. It was 
a calm and tranquil joy, for he trusted in God that 
the point was gained : that the banner of an un¬ 
fettered press would soon wave over that mighty 
stream. 

Vain hopes! How soon to be buried in a 
martyr’s grave ! Vain, did I say? No : they are 
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not vain. Though dead he still speaketh ; and 
a united world can never silence his voice. 

The conclusion of the tragedy is briefly 
told. A volunteer company, of whom Love¬ 
joy was one, was formed to act under the 
mayor in defence of the law. The next night 
the mob assailed the building at ten o’clock. 
The store consisted of two stone buildings in 
one block, with doors and windows at each 
end, but no windows at the sides. The roof 
was of wood. Mr. Gilman, opening the end 
door of the third story, asked what they 
wanted. They demanded the press. He re¬ 
fused to give it up, and earnestly entreated 
them to go away without violence, assuring 
them that, as the property had been com¬ 
mitted to their charge, they should defend it 
at the risk of their lives. After some in¬ 
effectual attempts, the mob shouted to set 
fire to .the roof. Mr. Lovejoy, with some 
others, went out to defend it from this attack, 
and was shot down by the deliberate aim of 
one of the mob. After this wound he had 
barely strength to return to the store, went 
up one flight of stairs, fell and expired. 

Those within then attempted to capitulate, 
but were refused with curses by the mob, who 
threatened to burn the store, and shoot them 
as they came out. At length the building 
was actually on fire, and they fled out, fired 
on as they went by the mob. So terminated 
the Alton tragedy. 

When the noble mother of Lovejoy heard 
of his death, she said, “It is well. I had 
rather he would die so than forsake his prin¬ 
ciples.” All is not over with America while 
such mothers are yet left. Was she not 
blessed who could give up such a son in 
such a spirit 7 Who was that woman whom 
God pronounced blessed above all women 7 
Was it not she who saw her dearest cruci¬ 
fied? So differently does God see from 
what man sees. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SERVITUDE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 
COMPARED WITH AMERICAN SLAVERY. 

« Look now upon this picture ! --and on this." 

Hamlet. 

It is the standing claim of those professors 
of religion at the South who support slavery 
that they are pursuing the same course in 
relation to it that Christ and hi3 apostles did. 
Let us consider the course of Christ and his 
apostles, and the nature of the kingdom 
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which they founded, and see if this be the 
fact. 

Napoleon said, “Alexander, Cresar, Charle¬ 
magne and myself, have ^founded empires; 
but upon what did we rest the creation of 
our genius? Upon force. Jesus Christ 
alone founded his empire upon love.” 

The desire to be above others in power, 
rank and station, is one of the deepest in 
human nature. If there is anything which 
distinguishes man from other creatures, it is 
that he is par excellence an oppressive 
animal. On this principle,, as Napoleon 
observed, all empires have been founded; 
and the idea of founding a kingdom in any 
other way had not even been thought of 
when Jesus of Nazareth appeared. 

When the serene Galilean came up from 
the waters of Jordan, crowned and glorified 
by the descending Spirit, and began to preach, 
saying, “ The kingdom of God is at hand,” 
what expectations did he excite? Men’s 
heads were full of armies to be marshalled, 
of provinces to be conquered, of cabinets to 
be formed, and offices to be distributed. 
There was no doubt at all that he could get 
all these things for them, for had he not 
miraculous power? 

Therefore it was that Jesus of Nazareth 
was very popular, and drew crowds after 
him. 

Of these, he chose, from the very lowest 
walk of life, twelve men of the best and most 
honest heart which he could find, that he 
might make them his inseparable companions, 
and mould them, by his sympathy and friend¬ 
ship, into some capacity to receive and trans¬ 
mit his ideas to mankind. 

But they too, simple-hearted and honest 
though they were, were bewildered and be¬ 
witched by the common vice of mankind; and, 
though they loved him full well, still had an 
eye on the offices and ranks which he was to 
confer, when, as they expected, this miracu¬ 
lous kingdom should blaze forth. 

While his heart was struggling and labor¬ 
ing, and nerving itself by nights of prayer 
to meet desertion, betrayal, denial, rejection, 
by his beloved people, and ignominious death, 
they were forever wrangling about the offices 
in the new kingdom. Once and again, in 
the plainest way, he told them that no such 
thing was to be looked for ; that there was to 
be no distinction in his kingdom, except the 
distinction of pain, and suffering, and self- 
renunciation, voluntarily assumed for the 
good of mankind. 

His words seemed to them as idle tales. 
In fact, they considered him as a kind of a 


myth,— a mystery,— a strange, supernatu¬ 
ral, inexplicable being, forever talking in 
parables, and saying things which they could 
not understand. 

One thing only they held fast to: he was 
a king, he would have a kingdom; and he 
had told them that they should sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 

And so, when he was going up to Jerusa¬ 
lem to die,— when that anguish long wres¬ 
tled with in the distance had come almost 
face to face, and he was walking in front of 
them, silent, abstracted, speaking occasionally 
in broken sentences, of which they feared to 
ask the meaning,—they, behind, beguiled the 
time with the usual dispute of “who should 
be greatest.” 

The mother of James and John came to 
him, and, breaking the mournful train of 
revery, desired a certain thing of him,— 
that her two sons might sit at his right hand 
and his left, as prime ministers, in the new 
kingdom. With his sad, far-seeing eye still 
fixed upon Gethsemane and Calvary, he said, 
“ Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye able 
to drink of the cup which I shall drink of, 
and to be baptized with the baptism where¬ 
with I shall be baptized?” 

James and John were both quite certain 
that they were able. They were willing to 
fight through anything for the kingdom’s 
sake. The ten were very indignant. Were 
they not as willing as James and John? 
And so there was a contention among them. 

“ But Jesus called them to him and said, 
Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles 
exercise dominion over them, and their great 
ones exercise authority upon them; but it 
shall not be so among you. 

££ Whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister; and whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant,— 
yea, the servant of all. For even the Son 
of Man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” 

Let us now pass on to another week in 
this history. The disciples have seen their 
Lord enter triumphantly into Jerusalem, 
amid the shouts of the multitude. An in¬ 
describable something in his air and manner 
convinces them that a great crisis is at hand. 
He walks among men as a descended God. 
Never were his words so thrilling and ener¬ 
getic. Never were words spoken on earth 
which so breathe and burn as these of the 
last week of the life of Christ. All the 
fervor and imagery and fire of the old proph¬ 
ets seemed to be raised from the dead, 
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etherealized and transfigured in the person of 
this Jesus. They dare not ask him, hut 
they are certain that the kingdom must be 
coming. They feel, in the thrill of that 
mighty soul, that a great cycle of time is 
finishing, and a new era in the world’s 
history beginning. Perhaps at this very 
feast of the Passover is the time when the 
miraculous banner is to be unfurled, and the 
new, immortal kingdom proclaimed. Again 
the ambitious longings arise. This new 
kingdom shall have ranks and dignities. And 
who is to sustain them? While therefore 
their Lord sits lost in thought, revolving in 
his mind that simple ordinance of love 
which he is about to constitute the sealing 
ordinance of his kingdom^ it is said again, 
“There was a strife among them which 
should be accounted the greatest.” 

This time Jesus does not remonstrate. 
He expresses no impatience, no weariness, 
no disgust. What does he, then? Hear 
what St. John says: 

“Jesus knowing that the Father had 
given all things into his hands, and that 
he was come from God and went to God, he 
riseth from supper, and laid aside his gar¬ 
ments, and took a towel and girded himself. 
After that, he poureth water into a basin, 
and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to 
wipe them with the towel wherewith he was 
girded.” “After he had washed their feet 
and had taken his garments and was sat 
down again, he said unto them, Know ye 
what I have done to you? Ye call me Mas¬ 
ter and Lord: and ye say well, for so I am. 
If I, then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet; for I have given you an exam¬ 
ple that ye should do as I have done to you.” 

“Verily, verily I say unto you, the ser¬ 
vant is not greater than his lord, neither he 
that is sent greater than he that sent him. 
If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 
do them.” 

Here, then, we have the king, and the 
constitution of the kingdom. The king on 
his knees at the feet of his servants, per¬ 
forming the lowest menial service, with the 
announcement, “ I have given you an ex¬ 
ample, that ye should do as I have done to 
you.” 

And when, after the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, all these immortal words of Christ, 
which had lain buried like dead seed in the 
heart, were quickened and sprang up in ce¬ 
lestial verdure, then these twelve became, 
each one in his place, another Jesus, filled 
with the spirit of him who had gone heaven¬ 


ward. The primitive church, as organized 
by them, was a brotherhood of strict equality. 
There w'as no more contention who should 
be greatest; the only contention was, who 
should suffer and serve the most. The 
Christian church was an imperium in wi¬ 
per io ; submitting outwardly to the law's of 
the land, but professing inwardly to be regu¬ 
lated by a higher faith and a higher law. 
They were dead to the world, and the world 
to them. Its customs were not their cus¬ 
toms ; its relations not their relations. All 
the ordinary relations of life, when they 
passed into the Christian church, underwent 
a quick, immortal change; so that the trans¬ 
formed relation resembled the old and heathen 
one no more than the glorious body which is 
raised in incorruption resembles the mortal 
one which was sown in corruption. The 
relation of marriage was changed, from a 
tyrannous dominion of the stronger sex over 
the weaker, to an intimate union, symbolizing 
the relation of Christ and the church. The 
relation of parent and child, purified from 
the harsh features of heathen law', became a 
just image of the love of the heavenly 
Father; and the relation of master and 
servant, in like manner, was refined into a 
voluntary relation between tw T o equal breth¬ 
ren, in which the servant faithfully performed 
his duties as to the Lord , and the master gave 
him a full compensation for his services. 

No one ever doubted that such a relation 
as this is an innocent one. It exists in all 
free states. It is the relation which exists 
between employer and employed generally, 
in the various departments of life. It is 
true, the master w r as never called upon to 
perform the legal act of enfranchisement, 
— and why ? Because the very nature of the 
kingdom into which the master and slave 
had entered enfranchised him. It is not 
necessary for a master to w'rite a deed of en¬ 
franchisement when he takes his slaves into 
Canada, or even into New York or Pennsyl¬ 
vania. The moment the master and slave 
stand together on this soil, their w'hole rela¬ 
tions to each other are changed. The mas¬ 
ter may remain master, and the servant a 
servant; but, according to the constitution 
of the state they have entered, the service 
must be a voluntary one on the part of the 
slave, and the master must render a just 
equivalent. When the water of baptism 
passed over the master and the slave, both 
alike came under the great constitutional 
law of Christ’s empire, which is this: 

“ Whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister; and whosoever will be 
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chief among you, let him be your servant, 
yea, the servant of all.” Under such a law, 
servitude was dignified and made honorable, 
but slavery was made an impossibility. 

That the church was essentially, and in its 
own nature, such an institution of equality, 
brotherhood, love and liberty, as made the 
existence of a slave, in the character of a 
slave, in it, a contradiction and an impossi¬ 
bility, is evident from the general scope and 
tendency of all the apostolic writings, par¬ 
ticularly those of Paul. 

And this view is obtained, i\ot from a dry 
analysis of Greek words, and dismal discus¬ 
sions about the meaning of doulos , but from 
a full tide of celestial, irresistible spirit, full 
of life and love, that breathes in every de¬ 
scription of the Christian church. 

To all, whether bond or free, the apostle 
addresses these inspiring words : “ There is 
one body, and one spirit, even as ye are 
called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all.” “For through him we all 
have access, by one Spirit, unto the Father.” 
“ Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of God, and are 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ, himself, being the 
chief corner-stone.” “Ye are all the chil¬ 
dren of God, by faith in Jesus Christ; there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor fe¬ 
male, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

“ For, as the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of that one 
body, being many, are one body, so. also is 
Christ; for by one Spirit are we all baptized 
into one body, whether we be Jews or Gen¬ 
tiles, whether we be bond or free; and wheth¬ 
er one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it, or one member be honored, all the 
members rejoice with it.” 

It was the theory of this blessed and 
divine unity, that whatever gift, or superi¬ 
ority, or advantage, was possessed by one 
member, was possessed by every member. 
Thus Paul says to them, “All things are 
yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or life, or death, all are yours, and ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 

Having thus represented the church as 
one living body, inseparably united, the 
apostle uses a still more awful and im¬ 
pressive simile. The church, he says, is 
one body, and that body is the fulness of 
Ilim who filleth all in all. That is, He 


who filleth all in all seeks this church to 
be the associate and complement of him¬ 
self, even as a wife is of the husband. This 
body of believers is spoken of as a bright 
and mystical bride, in the world, but not of 
it; spotless, divine, immortal, raised from the 
death of sin to newness of life, redeemed by 
the blood of her Lord, and to be presented 
at last unto him, a glorious church, not 
having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing. 

A delicate and mysterious sympathy is 
supposed to pervade this church, like that 
delicate and mysterious tracery of nerves 
that overspreads the human body; the mean¬ 
est member cannot suffer without the whole 
body, quivering in pain. Thus says Paul, 
who was himself a perfect realization of this 
beautiful theory: “ Who is weak, and I am 
not weak ? Who is offended, and I burn 
not?” “ To whom ye forgive anything, I 
forgive also.” 

But still further, individual Christians 
were reminded, in language of awful solem¬ 
nity, “What! know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost, which is 
in you, which ye have of God, and that ye 
are not your own?” And again, “Ye are 
the temple of the living God; as God hath 
said, I will dwell in them and walk in them.” 
Nor was this sublime language in those days 
passed over as a mere idle piece of rhetoric, 
but was the ever-present consciousness of the 
soul. 

Every Christian was made an object of 
sacred veneration to his brethren, as the 
temple of the living God. The soul of 
every Christian was hushed into awful still¬ 
ness, and inspired to carefulness, watchful¬ 
ness and sanctity, by the consciousness of an 
indwelling God. Thus Ignatius, who for 
his preeminent piety was called, par excel¬ 
lence, by his church, “Theophorus, the God- 
bearer,” when summoned before the Emperor 
Trajan, used the following remarkable lan¬ 
guage: “No one can call Theophorus an evil 
spirit * * for, bearing in my heart Christ 

the king of heaven, I bring to nothing the 
arts and devices of the evil spirits.” 

“Who, then, is c the God-bearer’?” asked 
Trajan. 

“He who carries Christ in his heart,” 
was the reply. * * * * 

“ Dost thou mean him whom Pontius Pi¬ 
late crucified ? ” 

“He is the one I mean,” replied Ignatius. 

* ^ # 

“Dost thou then bear the crucified one in 
thy heart?” asked Trajan. 

“Even so,” said Ignatius;.“ for it is 
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written, 1 1 will dwell in them and rest in 
them.”’ 

So perfect was the identification of Christ 
with the individual Christian in the primitive 
church, that it was a familiar form of ex¬ 
pression to speak of an injury done to the 
meanest Christian as an injury done to Christ. 
So St. Paul says, “ When ye sin so against 
the weak brethren, and w’ound their weak 
consciences, ye sin against Christ.” He 
says of himself, “I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

See, also, the following extracts from a 
letter by Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, to 
some poor Numidian churches, who had ap¬ 
plied to him to redeem some of their mem¬ 
bers from slavery among bordering savage 
tribes. (Neander Denkw. I. 340.) 

We could view the captivity of our brethren no 
otherwise than as our own, since we belong to one 
body, and not only love, but religion, excites us to 
redeem in our brethren the members of our own 
body. We must, even if affection were not suf¬ 
ficient to induce us to keep our brethren,—we 
must reflect that the temples of God are in cap¬ 
tivity, and these temples of God ought not, by 
our neglect, long to remain in bondage. * * * 

Since the apostle says “ as many of you as are 
baptized have put on Christ,” so in our captive 
brethren we must see before us Christ, who hath 
ransomed us from the danger of captivity, who 
hath redeemed us from the danger of death ; 
Him who hath freed us from the abyss of Satan, 
and who now remains and dwells in us, to free 
Him from the hands of barbarians ! With a small 
sum of money to ransom Him who hath ransomed 
us by his cross and blood; and who hath permitted 
this to take place that our faith may be proved 
thereby! 

Now, because the Greek word doulos may 
mean a slave, and because it is evident that 
there were men in the Christian church who 
were called douloi , will anybody say, in the 
whole face and genius of this beautiful in¬ 
stitution, that these men were held actually as 
slaves in the sense of Roman and American 
law?- Of all dry, dull, hopejess, stupidities, 
this is the most stupid. Suppose Christian 
masters did have servants who were called 
douloi , as is plain enough they did, is it not 
evident that the word douloi had become sig¬ 
nificant of something very different in the 
Christian church from what it meant in Roman 
law? It was not the business of the apostles 
to make new dictionaries; they did not change 
words,— they changed things. The baptized, 
regenerated, new-created doulos , of one body 
and one spirit with his master, made one with 
his master, even as Christ i3 one with the 
Father, a member with him of that church 
which is the fulness of Him who filleth all 


in all,—was his relation to his Christian mas¬ 
ter like that of an American slave to his 
master? Would he who regarded his weak¬ 
est brother as being one with Christ hold 
his brother as a chattel personal? Could 
he hold Christ as as a chattel personal? 
Could he sell Christ for money ? Could he 
hold the temple of the Holy, Ghost as his 
property, and gravely defend his right to 
sell, lease, mortgage or hire the same, at 
his convenience, as that right has been argued 
in the slave-holding pulpits of America ? 

What would have been said at such a doe- 
trine announced in the* Christian church? 
Every member would have stopped his 
ears, and cried out, “Judas!” If he was 
pronounced accursed who thought that the gift 
of the Holy Ghost might be purchased with 
money, what would have been said of him who 
held that the very temple of the Holy Ghost 
might be bought and sold, and Christ the 
Lord become an article of merchandise? 
Such an idea never was thought of. It 
could not have been refuted, for it never 
existed. It was an unheard-of and unsup- 
posable work of the devil, which Paul never 
contemplated as even possible, that one 
Christian could claim a right to hold another 
Christian as merchandise, and to trade in the 
“ member of the body, flesh and bones” of 
Christ. Such a horrible doctrine never pol¬ 
luted the innocence of the Christian church 
even in thought. 

The directions which Paul gives to Chris¬ 
tian masters and servants sufficiently show 
what a redeeming change had passed over 
the institution. In 1st Timothy, St. Paul 
gives the following directions, first to those 
who have heathen masters, second, to those 
who have Christian masters. That con¬ 
cerning heathen masters is thus expressed: 
“Let as many servants as are under the 
yoke count their own masters worthy of all 
honor, that the name of God and his doe- 
trine be not blasphemed.” In the next 
verse the direction is given to the servants 
of Christian masters : 11 They that have be¬ 
lieving masters, let them not despise them 
because they are brethren, but rather do 
them service because they are faithful and 
beloved, partakers of the benefit.” Notice, 
now, the contrast between these directions. 
The servant of the heathen master is said to 
be under the yoke, and it is evidently implied 
that the servant of the Christian master was 
not under the yoke. The servant of the 
heathen master was under the severe Roman 
law; the servant of the Christian master is 
an equal, and a brother. In these cireum- 
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stances, the servant of the heathen master is 
commanded to obey for the sake of recom¬ 
mending the Christian religion. The ser¬ 
vant of the Christian master, on the other 
hand, is commanded not to despise his mas¬ 
ter because he is his brother; but he is to do 
him service because his master is faithful 
and beloved, a partaker of the same glori¬ 
ous hopes with. himself. Let us suppose, 
now, a clergyman, employed as a chaplain 
on a cotton plantation, where most of the 
members on the plantation, as we are in¬ 
formed is sometimes the case, are members 
of the same Christian church as their mas¬ 
ter, should assemble the hands around him 
and say, “Now, boys, I would not have you 
despise your master because he is your 
brother. It is true you are all one in Christ 
Jesus; there is no distinction here; there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither negro nor 
white man, neither bond nor free, but ye 
are all brethren,—• all alike members of 
Christ, and heirs of the same kingdom; but 
you must not despise your master on this 
account. You must love him as a brother,’ 
and be willing to do all you can to serve him, 
because you see he is a partaker of the same 
benefit with you, and the Lord loves him as 
much as he does you.” Would not such an 
address create a certain degree of astonish¬ 
ment both with master and servants; and does 
not the fact that it seems absurd show that the 
relation of the slave to his master in Ameri¬ 
can law is a very different one from what it 
was in the Christian church ? But again, 
let us quote another passage, which slave¬ 
owners are much more fond of. In Colos- 
sians 4 : 22 and 5 : 1,—■“ Servants, obey, 
in* all things, your masters, according to 
the flesh; not with eye-service as men- 
pleasers, but in singleness of heart as fear¬ 
ing God; and whatsoever ye do, do it heartily 
as unto the Lord, and not unto men, know¬ 
ing that of the Lord ye shall receive the 
reward of the inheritance, for ye serve the 
Lord Christ.” “Masters, give unto ser¬ 
vants that which is just and equal, knowing 
that ye also have a Master in heaven.” 

Now, there is nothing in these directions 
to servants which would show that they were 
chattel servants in the sense of slave-law ; 
for they will apply equally well to every 
servant in Old England and New England; 
but there is something in the direction to 
masters which shows that they were not con¬ 
sidered chattel servants by the church, be¬ 
cause the master is commanded to give unto 
them that which is just and equal, as a con¬ 


sideration for their service. Of the words 
“just and equal,” “ jugt” means that which 
is legally theirs, and “equal” means that 
which is in itself equitable, irrespective of law. 

Now, we have the undoubted testimony 
of all legal authorities on American slave- 
law that American slavery does not pretend 
to be founded on what is just or equal either. 
Thus Judge Buffin says: “Merely in the 
abstract it may well be asked which power 
of the master accords with right. The 
answer will probably sweep away all of 
them;” and this principle, so unequivocally 
asserted by Judge Ruffin, is all along iim¬ 
plied and taken for granted, as w T e have 
just seen, in all the reasonings upon slavery 
and the slave-law. It would take very little 
legal acumen to see that the enacting of 
these words of Paul into a statute by any 
state would be a practical abolition of 
slavery in that state. 

But it is said that St. Paul sent Ones- 
imus back to his master. Indeed! but 
how ? When, to our eternal shame and 
disgrace, the horrors of the fugitive slave- 
law were being enacted in Boston, and the 
very Cradle of Liberty resounded with the 
groans of the slave, and men harder-hearted 
than Saul of Tarsus made havoc of the 
church, entering into every house, dialing 
men and women, committing them to pris¬ 
on ; when whole churches of humble Chris¬ 
tians were broken up and scattered like 
flocks of trembling sheep; when husbands 
and fathers were torn from their families, 
and mothers, with poor, helpless children, 
fled at midnight, with bleeding feet, through 
snow and ice, towards Canada; — in the 
midst of these scenes, wffiich have made 
America a by-word and a hissing and an 
astonishment among all nations, there were 
found men, Christian men, ministers of the 
gospel of Jesus, even,— alas ! that this 
should ever be written,— who, standing in 
the pulpit, in the name and by the authority 
of Christ, justified and sanctioned these enor¬ 
mities, and used this most loving and simple- 
hearted letter of the martyr Paul to justify 
these unheard-of atrocities! 

lie who said, “ Who is weak and I am 
not weak % Who is offended and I burn 
not ?”—he who called the converted slave 
his own body, the son begotten in his bonds, 
and who sent him to the brother of his soul 
with the direction, “ Receive him as myself, 
not now as a slave, but above a slaye, a 
brother beloved,”—this beautiful letter, this 
outgush of tenderness and love passing the 
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love of woman, was held up to be pawed over 
by the polluted hobgoblin-fingers of slave- 
dealers and slave-whippers as their lettre de 
cachet , signed and sealed in the name of 
Christ and his apostles, giving full authority 
to carry back slaves to be tortured and 
whipped, and sold into perpetual bondage, 
as were Henry Long and Thomas Sims ! 
Just as well might a mother’s letter, when, 
with prayers and tears, she commits her first 
and only child to the cherishing love and sym¬ 
pathy of some trusted friend, be used as an in¬ 
quisitor’s warrant for inflicting imprisonment 
and torture upon that child. Had not eveiy 
fragment of the. apostle’s body long since 
mouldered to dust, his very bones would have 
moved in their grave, in protest against such 
slander on the Christian name and faith. 
And is it come to this, 0 Jesus Christ! have 
such things been done in thy name, and art 
thou silent yet? Yerily, thou art a God that 
hidesfc thyself, 0 God of Israel, the Saviour ! 


CHAPTER Y. 

Rut why did not the apostles preach 
against the legal relation of slavery, and 
seek its overthrow in the state ? This ques¬ 
tion is often argued as if the apostles were 
in the same condition with the clergy of 
Southern churches, members of republican 
institutions, law-makers, and possessed of all 
republican powers to agitate for the repeal 
of unjust laws. 

Contrary to all this, a little reading of 
the New Testament will show us that the 
apostles were almost in the condition of out¬ 
laws, under a severe and despotic govern¬ 
ment, whose spirit and laws they repro¬ 
bated as unchristian, and to which they sub¬ 
mitted, just as they exhorted the slave to 
submit, as to a necessary evil. 

Hear the apostle Paul thus enumerating 
the political privileges incident to the minis¬ 
try of Christ. Some false teachers had 
risen in the church at Corinth, and contro¬ 
verted his teachings, asserting that they had 
greater pretensions to authority in the Chris¬ 
tian ministry than he. St. Paul, defending 
his apostolic position, thus speaks: “Are 
they ministers of Christ ? (I speak as a 
fool) I am more ; in labors more abundant, 
in stripes above measure, in prisons more 
frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five 
times received I forty stripes save one. 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwrefck, a night 


and a day have I been in the deep: in jour- 
neyings often, in perils of waters, in perils 
of robbers, in perils by mine own country¬ 
men, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, in perils among false brethren: 
in weariness and painfulness, in watchings 
often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness.” 

What enumeration of the hardships of an 
American slave can more than equal the 
hardships of the great apostle to the Gen¬ 
tiles ? He had nothing to do with laws ex¬ 
cept to suffer their penalties. They were 
made and kept in operation without asking 
him, and the slave did not suffer any more 
from them than he did. 

It would appear that the clergymen of the 
South, when they imitate the example of 
Paul, in letting entirelyalone the civil relation 
of the slave, have left wholly out of their 
account how different is the position of an 
American clergyman, in a republican govern¬ 
ment, where he himself helps make and sus¬ 
tain the laws, from the condition of the 
apostle, under a heathen despotism, with 
whose laws he could have nothing to do. 

It is very proper for an outlawed slave to 
address to other outlawed slaves exhortations 
to submit to a government which neither he 
nor they have any power to alter. 

We read, in sermons which clergymen at 
the South have addressed to slaves, exhorta¬ 
tions to submission, and patience, and hu¬ 
mility, in their enslaved condition, which 
would be exceedingly proper in the mouth 
of an apostle, where he and the slaves were 
alike fellow-sufferers under a despotism whose 
laws they could not alter, but which assume 
quite another character when addressed to 
the slave by the very men who make the 
laws that enslave them. 

If a man has been waylaid and robbed of 
all his property, it would be very becoming 
and proper for his clergyman to endeavor to 
reconcile him to his condition, as, in some 
sense, a dispensation of Providence ; but if 
the man who robs him should come to him, 
and address to him the same exhortations, he 
certainly will think that that is quite another 
phase of the matter. 

A clergyman of high rank in the church, in 
a sermon to the negroes, thus addresses them: 

Almighty God hath been pleased to make you 
slaves here, and to give you nothing but labor and 
poverty iu this world, which you are obliged to 
submit to, as it is his will that it should be so. 
And think within yourselves what a terrible thing 
it would be, after all your labors and sufferings in 
this life, to be turned into hell in the next life ; 
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and, after wearing out jour bodies in service here, 
to go into a far worse slavery when this is over, 
and jour poor souls be delivered over into the 
possession of the devil, to become his slaves for¬ 
ever in hell, without any hope of ever getting free 
from it. If, therefore, jou would be God’s free¬ 
men in heaven, jou must strive to be good and 
serve him here on earth. Your bodies, jou know, 
are not jour own : thej are at the disposal of those 
jou belong to; but your precious souls are still 
your own, which nothing can take from you, if it 
be not your own fault. Consider well, then, that 
if you lose your souls by leading idle, wicked lives 
here, you have got nothing hf it in this world, 
and you have lost your all in the next. For your 
idleness and wickedness is generally found out, and 
your bodies suffer for it here ; and, what is far 
worse, if you do not repent and amend, your un- 
happy souls will suffer for it hereafter. 

Now, this clergyman was a man of un¬ 
doubted sincerity. He had read the New 
Testament, and observed that St, Paul ad¬ 
dressed exhortations something like this to 
slaves in his day. 

But he entirely forgot to consider that 
Paul had not the rights of a republican 
clergyman; that he was not a maker and sus- 
tainer of those laws by which the slaves 
were reduced to their condition, but only a 
fellow-sufferer under them. A case may be 
supposed which would illustrate this principle 
to the clergyman. Suppose that he were 
travelling along the highway, with all his 
worldly property about hijn, in the shape of 
bank-bills. An association of highwaymen 
seize him, bind him to a tree, and take away 
the whole of his worldly estate. This they 
would have precisely the same right to do 
that the clergyman and his brother republi¬ 
cans have to take all the earnings and pos¬ 
sessions of their slaves. The property w T ould 
belong to these highwaymen by exactly the 
same kind of title,—-not because they have 
earned it, but simply because they have got 
it and are able to keep it. 

The head of this confederation, observing 
some dissatisfaction upon the face of the 
clergyman, proceeds to address him a re¬ 
ligious exhortation to patienee and submis¬ 
sion, in much the same terms as he had be¬ 
fore addressed to the slaves. “Almighty 
God has been pleased to take away your en¬ 
tire property, and to give you nothing but 
labor and poverty in this world, which you 
are obliged to submit to, as it is his will that 
it should be so. Now, think within yourself 
what a terrible thing it would be, if, having 
lost all your worldly property, you should, 
by discontent and want of resignation, lose 
also your soul; and, having been robbed of 
all your property here, to have your poor 
soul delivered over to the possession of the 


devil, to beeome his property forever in hell, 
without any hope of ever getting free from 
it. Your property now is no longer your 
own; we have taken possession of it; but 
your precious soul is still your own, and 
nothing can take it from you but your own 
fault. Consider well, then, that if you lose 
your soul by rebellion and murmuring 
against this dispensation of Providence, you 
will get nothing by it in this world, and will 
lose your all in the next.” 

Now, should this clergyman say, as he 
might very properly, to these robbers,— 
“ There is no necessity for my being poor 
in this world, if you will only give me back 
my property which you have taken from me,” 
he is only saying precisely what the slaves 
to whom he has been preaching might say 
to him and his fellow-republicans. 


CHAPTER YI. 

But it may still be said that the apostles 
might have commanded Christian masters to 
perforin the act of legal emancipation in all 
cases. Certainly they might, and it is quite 
evident that they did not. 

The professing primitive Christian re¬ 
garded and treated his slave as a brother, 
but in the eye of the law he was still his 
chattel personal,— a thing, and not a man. 
Why did not the apostles, then, strike at the 
legal relation ? Why did they not command 
every Christian convert to sunder that chain 
at onee ? In answer, we say that every at¬ 
tempt at reform which comes from God has. 
proceeded uniformly in this manner,— to 
destroy the spirit of an abuse first, and leave 
the form of it to drop away, of itself, after¬ 
wards,— to girdle the poisonous tree, and 
leave it to take its own time for dying. 

This mode of dealing with abuses has this 
advantage, that it is compendious and univer¬ 
sal, and can apply to that particular abuse in 
all ages, and under all shades and modifica¬ 
tions. If the apostle, in that outward and 
physical age, had merely attacked the legal 
relation, and had rested the whole burden of 
obligation on dissolving that, the corrupt and 
selfish principle might have run into other 
forms of oppression equally bad, and shel¬ 
tered itself under the technicality of avoiding 
legal slavery. God, therefore, dealt a surer 
blow at the monster, by singling out the 
precise spot where his heart beat, and say¬ 
ing to his apostles, “ Strike there ! ” 

Instead of saying to the slave-holder, 
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“manumit your slave,” it said to him,, 
“ treat him as your brother,” and left to the 
slave-holder’s conscience to say how much 
was implied in this command. 

In the directions which Paul gave about 
slavery, it is evident that he considered the 
legal relation with the same indifference with 
which a gardener treats a piece of unsightly 
bark, which he perceives the growing vigor 
of a young tree is about to throw off by 
its own vital force. He looked upon it as 
a part of an old, effete system of heathen- 
f ism, belonging to a set of laws and usages 
which were waxing old and ready to vanish 
away. 

There is an argument which has been 
much employed on this subject, and which 
is specious. It is this. That the apostles 
treated slavery as one of the lawful relations 
of life, like that of parent and child, hus¬ 
band and wife. 

The argument is thus stated: The apostles 
found all the relations of life much corrupted 
by various abuses. 

They did not attack the relations , but 
reformed the abuses ) and thus restored the 
relations to a healthy state. 

The mistake here lies in assuming that 
slavery is the lawful relation. Slavery is 
the corruption of a lawful relation. The 
lawful relation is servitude, and slavery is 
the corruption of servitude. 

When the apostles came, all the relations 
of life in the Roman empire were thoroughly 
permeated with the principle of slavery. 
The relation of child to parent was slavery. 
The relation of wife to husband was slavery. 
The relation of servant to master was slav- 
ery. 

The power of the hither over his son, by 
Roman law, was very much the same with 
the power of the master over his slave.* 
lie could, at his pleasure, scourge, imprison, 
or put him to death. The son could possess 
nothing but what was the property of his 
father; and this unlimited control extended 
through the whole lifetime of .the father, 
unless the son were formally liberated by an 
act of manumission three times repeated, 
while the slave could be manumitted by per¬ 
forming the act only once. Neither was 
there any law obliging the father to manu¬ 
mit ; — he could retain this power, if he 
chose, during his whole life. 

Very similar was the situation of the Ro¬ 
man wife. In case she were accused of 
crime, her husband assembled a meeting of 
her relations, and in their presence sat in 


judgment upon her, awarding such punish¬ 
ment as he thought proper. 

For unfaithfulness to her marriage-vow, 
or for drinking wine, Romulus allowed her 
husband to put her to death.* From this 
slavery, unlike the son, the wife could never 
be manumitted; no legal forms were provided. 
It was lasting as her life. 

The same spirit of force and slavery per¬ 
vaded the 'relation of master and servant, 
giving rise to that severe code of slave-law, 
which, with a few features of added cruelty, 
Christian America, in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, has reenacted. 

With regard, now, to all these abuses of 
proper relations, the gospel pursued one 
uniform course. It did not command the 
Christian father to perform the legal act of 
emancipation to his son; but it infused such 
a divine spirit into the paternal relation, by 
assimilating it to the relation of the heavenly 
Father, that the Christianized Roman would 
regard any use of his barbarous and op¬ 
pressive legal powers as entirely inconsist¬ 
ent with his Christian profession. So it 
ennobled the marriage relation by comparing 
it to the relation between Christ and his 
church; commanding the husband to love his 
wife, even as Christ loved the church, and 
gave himself for it. It said to him, “No 
man ever yet hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the 
Lord the church;” “so ought every one to 
love his wife, even as himself.” Not an 
allusion is made to the barbarous, unjust 
power which the law gave the husband. It 
was perfectly understood that a Christian 
husband could not make use of it in con¬ 
formity with these directions. 

In the same manner Christian masters 
were exhorted to give'to their servants that 
which is just and equitable; and, so far from 
coercing their services by force, to forbear 
even threatenings. The Christian master 
was directed to receive his Christianized 
slave, “ NOT now as a slave, but above a 
slave, a brother belovedand, as in all these 
other cases, nothing was said to him about 
the barbarous powers which the Roman law 
gave him, since it was perfectly understood 
that he could not at the same time treat him 
as a brother beloved and as a slave in the 
sense of Roman law. 

When, therefore, the question is asked, 
why did not the apostles seek the abolition 
of slavery, we answer, they did seek it. 
They sought it by the safest, shortest, and 
most direct course which could possibly have 
been adopted. 


* See Adams’ Roman Antiquities. 


Dionys. Hal. it. 25. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Rut did Christianity abolish slavery as a 
matter of fact ? We answer, it did. 

Let us look at these acknowledged facts. 
At the time of the coming of Christ, slavery 
extended over the whole civilized world. 
Captives in war were uniformly made slaves, 
and, as wars were of constant occurrence, 
the ranks of slavery were continually being 
reinforced; and, as slavery was hereditary 
and perpetual, there was every reason to 
suppose that the number would have gone 
on increasing indefinitely, had not some in¬ 
fluence operated to stop it. This is one fact. 

Let us now look at another. At the time 
of the Reformation, chattel-slavery had en¬ 
tirely ceased throughout all the civilized 
countries of the world; — by no particular 
edict, by no special laws of emancipation, 
but by the steady influence of some gradual, 
unseen power, this whole vast system had 
dissolved away, like the snow-banks of win¬ 
ter. 

These two facts being conceded, the inquiry 
arises, What caused this change? If, now, 
we find that the most powerful organization 
in the civilized world at that time did pur¬ 
sue a system of measures which had a direct 
tendency to bring about such a result, we 
shall very naturally ascribe it to that organ¬ 
ization. 

The Spanish writer, Balmes, in his work 
entitled £ c Protestantism compared with Ca¬ 
tholicity, 5 7 has one chapter devoted to the 
anti-slavery course of the church, in which 
he sets forth the whole system of measures 
which the church pursued in reference to 
this subject, and quotes, in their order, all 
the decrees of councils. The decrees them¬ 
selves are given in an appendix at length, in 
the original Latin. We cannot but sympa¬ 
thize deeply in the noble and generous spirit 
in which these chapters are written, and the 
enlarged and vigorous ideas which they give 
of the magnanimous and honorable nature 
of Christianity. They are evidently con¬ 
ceived by a large and noble soul, capable of 
understanding such views,— a soul grave, 
earnest, deeply religious, though evidently 
penetrated and imbued with the most pro¬ 
found conviction of the truth of his own 
peculiar faith. 

We shall give a short abstract, from M. 
Balmes, of the early course of the church. 
In contemplating the course which the church 
took in this period, certain things are to be 
borne in mind respecting the character of 
the times. 
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The process was carried on during that 
stormy and convulsed period of society 
which succeeded the breaking up of the Ro¬ 
man empire. At this time, all the customs 
of society were rude and barbarous. Though 
Christianity, as a system, had been nominally 
very extensively embraced, yet it had not, 
as in the case of its first converts, penetrated 
to the heart, and regenerated the whole nature. 
Force and violence was the order of the day, 
and the Christianity of the savage northern 
tribes, who at this time became masters of 
Europe, was mingled with the barbarities of 
their ancient heathenism. To root the insti¬ 
tution of slavery out of such a state of society, 
required, of course, a very different process 
from what would be necessary under the 
enlightened organization of modern times. 

No power but one of the peculiar kind 
which the Christian church then possessed 
could have effected anything in this way. 
The Christian church at this time, far from 
being in the outcast and outlawed state in 
which it existed in the time of the apostles, 
was now an organization of great power, and 
of a kind of power peculiarly adapted to that 
rude and uncultured age. It laid hold of all 
those elements of fear, and mystery, and 
superstition, which are strongest in barba¬ 
rous ages, as with barbarous individuals, and 
it visited the violations of its commands with 
penalties the more dreaded that they related 
to some awful future, dimly perceived and 
imperfectly comprehended. 

In dealing with slavery, the church did 
not commence by a proclamation of universal 
emancipation, because, such w T as the barba¬ 
rous and unsettled nature of the times, so 
fierce the grasp of violence, and so many the 
causes of discord, that she avoided adtling to 
the confusion by infusing into it this ele¬ 
ment ; — nay, a certain council of the church 
forbade, on pain of ecclesiastical censure, 
those who preached that slaves ought imme¬ 
diately to leave their masters. 

The course w T as commenced first by re¬ 
stricting the power of the master, and grant¬ 
ing protection to the slave. The Council 
of Orleans, in 549, gave to a slave threatened 
with punishment the privilege of taking 
sanctuary in a church, and forbade his mas¬ 
ter to withdraw him thence, without taking 
a solemn oath that he would do him no harm; 
and, if he violated the spirit of this oath, he 
was to be suspended from the church and 
the sacraments,— a doom which in those days 
was viewed with such a degree of supersti¬ 
tious awe, that the most barbarous would 
scarcely dare to incur it. The custom w^as 
afterwards introduced of requiring an oath 
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on such occasions, not only that the slave 
should be free from corporeal infliction, 
but that he should not be punished by an 
extra imposition of labor, or by any badge 
of disgrace. When this was complained of, 
as being altogether too great a concession on 
the side of the slave, the utmost that could 
be extorted from the church, by way of re¬ 
traction. was this,— that in cases of very 
heinous offence the master should not be 
required to make the two latter promises. 

There was a certain punishment among 
the Goths which was more dreaded than 
death. It was the shaving of the hair. This 
was considered as inflicting a lasting disgrace. 
If a Goth once had his hair shaved, it was 
all over with him. The fifteenth canon of 
the Council of Merida, in 666, forbade eccle¬ 
siastics to inflict this punishment upon their 
slaves, as also all other kind of violence, 
and ordained that if a slave committed an 
offence, he should not be subject to private 
vengeance, but be delivered up to the secular 
tribunal, and that the bishops should use 
their power only to procure a moderation of 
the sentence. This was substituting public 
justice for personal vengeance — a most im¬ 
portant step. The church further enacted, 
by two councils, that the master who, of his 
own authority, should take the life of his 
slave, should be cut off for two years from 
the communion of the church, — a condition, 
in the view of those times, implying the most 
awful spiritual risk, separating the man in 
the eye of society from all that was sacred, 
and teaching him to regard himself, and 
others to regard him, as a being loaded with 
the weight of a most tremendous sin. 

Besjdes the protection given to life and limb, 
the church threw her shield over the family 
condition of the slave. By old Roman law, 
the slave could not contract a legal, inviola¬ 
ble marriage. The church of that age 
availed itself of the catholic idea of the sacra¬ 
mental nature of marriage to conflict with 
this heathenish doctrine. Pope Adrian I. 
said, u According to the words of .the apostle, 
as in Jesus Christ we ought not to deprive 
either slaves or freemen of the sacraments 
of the church, so it is not allowed in any 
"way to prevent the marriage of slaves; and 
if their marriages have been contracted in 
spite of the opposition and repugnance 
of their masters , nevertheless they ought 
not to be dissolved St. Thomas was of 
the same opinion, for he openly maintains 
that, with respect to contracting marriage, 
“ slaves are not obliged to obey their mas¬ 
ters .” 
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It can easily be seen what an effect was 
produced when the personal safety and family 
ties of the slaves were thus proclaimed 
sacred by an authority which no man living 
dared dispute. It elevated the slave in the 
eyes of his master, and awoke hope and self- 
respect in his own bosom, and powerfully 
tended to fit him for the reception of that 
liberty to which the church by many ave¬ 
nues was constantly seeking to conduct him. 

Another means which the church used to 
procure emancipation was a jealous care of 
the freedom of those already free. 

Every one know's how in our Southern 
States the boundaries of slavery are continu¬ 
ally increasing, for want of some pow T er there 
to perform the same kind office. The liberated 
slave, travelling without his papers, is con¬ 
tinually in danger of being taken up, thrown 
into jail, and sold to pay his jail-fees. He 
has no bishop to help him out of his troubles. 
In no church can he take sanctuary. Hun¬ 
dreds and thousands of helpless men and 
women are every year engulfed in slavery 
in this manner. 

The church, at this time, took all enfran¬ 
chised slaves under her particular protection. 
The act of enfranchisement was made a re¬ 
ligious service, and was solemnly performed 
in the church; and then the church received 
the new r ly-rnade freeman to her protecting 
arms, and guarded his newly-acquired rights 
by her spiritual pow’er. The first Council 
of Orange, held in 441, ordained in its 
seventh canon that the church should check 
by ecclesiastical censures wdioever desired 
to reduce to any kind of servitude slaves 
w T ho had been emancipated within the enclos¬ 
ure of the church. A century later, the 
same prohibition was repeated in the seventh 
canon of the fifth Council of Orleans, held 
in 549. The protection given by the church 
to freed slaves w T as so manifest and known to 
all, that the custom w T as introduced of espe¬ 
cially recommending them to her, either in 
lifetime or by will. The Council of Agde, 
in Languedoc, passed a resolution command¬ 
ing the church, in all cases of necessity, to 
undertake the defence of those to whom 
their masters had, in a lawful way, given 
liberty. 

Another anti-slavery measure which the 
church pursued with distinguished zeal had 
the same end in view, that is, the pre¬ 
vention of the increase of slavery. It 
was the ransoming of captives. As at that 
time it was customary for captives in war to 
be made slaves of, unless ransomed, and as, 
owing to the unsettled state of society, w r ars 
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were frequent, slavery might have been in¬ 
definitely prolonged, had not the church 
made the greatest efforts in this way. The 
ransoming of slaves in those days held the 
same place in the affections of pious and de¬ 
voted members of the church that the enter¬ 
prise of converting the heathen now does. 
Many of the most eminent Christians, in their 
excess of zeal, even sold themselves into 
captivity that they might redeem distressed 
families. Chateaubriand describes a Christian 
priest in France who voluntarily devoted 
himself to shivery for the ransom of a Chris¬ 
tian soldier, and thus restored a husband to 
his desolate wife, and a father to three unfor¬ 
tunate children. Such were the deeds which 
secured to men in those days the honor of 
saintship. Such was the history of St. 
Zachary, whose story drew tears from many 
eyes, and excited many hearts to imitate so 
sublime a charity. In this they did but 
imitate the spirit of the early Christians ; 
for the apostolic Clement says, “We know 
how many among ourselves have given up 
themselves unto bonds, that thereby they 
might free others from them. 5 ’ (1st letter 
to the Corinthians, § 55, or ch. xxi. v. 
20.) One of the most distinguished of 
the Frankish bishops was St. Eloy. He 
was originally a goldsmith of remarkable 
skill in his art, and by his integrity and 
trustworthiness won the particular esteem 
and confidence of King Clotaire I., and 
stood high in hi3 court. Of him Ne- 
ander speaks as follows. 11 The cause of the 
gospel was to him the dearest interest, to 
which everything else was made subservient. 
While working at his art, he always had a 
Bible open before him. The abundant income 
of his labors he devoted to religious objects 
and deeds of charity. Whenever he heard 
of captives, who in these days tv ere often 
dragged off in troops as slaves that were 
to be sold at auction , he hastened to the 
spot and paid down their price.” Alas for 
our slave-coffles! — there are no such bishops 
now! “ Sometimes, by his means, a hundred 
at once, men and women, thus obtained their 
liberty. He then left it to their choice, 
either to return home, or to remain with him 
as free Christian brethren, or to become 
monks. In the first case, he gave them 
money for their journey; in the last, which 
pleased him most, he took pains to procure 
them a handsome reception into some 
monastery.” 

So great was the zeal of the church for 
the ransom of unhappy captives, that even 
the ornaments and sacred vessels of the 


church were sold for their ransom. By the 
fifth canon of the Council of Macon, held in 
585, it appears that the priests devoted 
church property to this purpose. The Coun¬ 
cil of Rheims, held in 625, orders the punish¬ 
ment of suspension on the bishop who shall 
destroy the sacred vessels for any other 
MOTIVE THAN THE RANSOM OF CAPTIVES; 
and in the twelfth canon of the Council of 
Verneuil, held in 844, we find that the prop¬ 
erty of the church was still used for this 
benevolent purpose. 

When the church had thus redeemed the 
captive, she still continued him under her 
special protection, giving him letters of re¬ 
commendation which should render his liberty 
safe in the eyes of all men. The Council of 
Lyons, held in 583, enacts that bishops shall 
state, in the letters of recommendation which 
they give to redeemed slaves, the date and 
price of their ransom. The zeal for this 
work was so ardent that some of the clergy 
even went so far as to induce captives to 
run away. A council called that of St. 
Patrick, held in Ireland, condemns this 
practice, and says that the clergyman who 
desires to ransom captives must do so with 
his own money, for to induce them to run 
away was to expose the clergy to be con¬ 
sidered as robbers, which was a dishonor to 
the church. The disinterestedness of the 
church in this work appears from the fact 
that, when she had employed her funds for 
the ransom of captives she never exacted 
from them any recompense, even when they 
had it in their power to discharge the debt. 
In the letters of St. Gregory, lie reassures 
some persons who had been freed by the 
church, and who feared that they should be 
called upon to refund the money which had 
been expended on them. The Pope orders 
that no one, at any time, shall venture to 
disturb them or their heirs, because the sa¬ 
cred canons allow the employment of the 
goods of the church for the ransom of cap¬ 
tives. (L. 7, Ep. 14.) Still further to 
guard against the increase of the number of 
slaves, the Council of Lyons, in 566, ex¬ 
communicated those who unjustly retained 
free persons in slavery. 

If there were any such laws in the South¬ 
ern States, and all were excommunicated who 
are doing this, there would be quite a sen¬ 
sation, as some recent discoveries show. 

In 625, the Council of Rheims decreed 
excommunication to all those who pursue 
free persons in order to reduce them to 
slavery. The twenty-seventh canon of the 
Council of London, held 1102, forbade the 
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barbarous custom of trading in men, like 
animals; and the seventh canon of the Coun¬ 
cil'of Coblentz, held 922, declares that he 
who takes away a Christian to sell him is 
guilty of homicide. A French council, 
held in Verneuil in 616, established the law 
that all persons who had been sold into 
slavery on account of poverty or debt should 
receive back their liberty by the restoration 
of the price which had been paid. It will 
readily be seen that this opened a wide field 
for restoration to liberty in an age where so 
great a Christian zeal had been awakened for 
the redeeming of slaves, since it afforded op¬ 
portunity for Christians to interest themsclve’s 
in raising the necessary ransom. 

At this time the Jews occupied a very 
peculiar place among the nations. The spirit 
of trade and commerce was almost entirely 
confined to them, and the great proportion 
of the wealth was in their hands, and, of 
course, many slaves. The regulations which 
the church passed relative to the slaves of 
Jews tended still further to strengthen the 
principles of liberty. They forbade Jews to 
compel Christian slaves to do things contrary 
to the religion of Christ. They allowed 
Christian slaves, who took refuge in the 
church, to be ransomed, by paying their 
masters the proper price. 

This produced abundant results in favor 
of liberty, inasmuch as they gave Christian 
slaves the opportunity of flying to churches, 
and there imploring the charity of their 
brethren. They also enacted that a Jew 
who should pervert a Christian slave should 
be condemned to lose all his slaves. This 
was a new sanction to the slave’s conscience, 
and a new opening for liberty. After that, 
they proceeded to forbid Jews to have Chris¬ 
tian slaves, and it was allowed to ransom 
those in their possession for twelve sous. 
As the Jews were among the greatest trad¬ 
ers of the time, the forbidding them to keep 
slaves was a very decided step toward gen¬ 
eral emancipation. 

Another means of lessening the ranks of 
slavery was a decree passed in a council 
at Rome, in 595, presided over by Pope 
Gregory the Great. This decree offered 
liberty to all who desired to embrace the 
monastic life. This decree, it is said, led to 
great scandal, as slaves fled from the houses 
of their masters in great numbers, and took 
refuge in monasteries. 

The church also ordained that any slave 
who felt a calling to enter the ministry, and 
appeared qualified therefor, should be al¬ 
lowed to pursue his vocation; and enjoined 


it upon his master to liberate him, since the 
church could not permit her minister to wear 
the yoke of slavery. It is to be presumed 
that the phenomenon, on page 176, of a 
preacher with both toes cut off and branded 
on the breast, advertised as a runaway in the 
public papers, was not one which could 
have occurred consistently with the Chris¬ 
tianity of that period. 

Under the influence of all these regula¬ 
tions, it is not surprising that there are docu¬ 
ments cited by M. Balmes which go to show 
the following things. First, that the number 
of slaves thus liberated was very great, as 
there was universal complaint upon this head. 

Second, that the bishops were complained 
of as being always in favor of the slaves , 
as carrying their protection to very great 
lengths, laboring in all ways to realize the 
doctrine of man’s equality,- and it is affirmed 
in the documents that complaint is made that 
there is hardly a bishop who cannot be charged 
'with reprehensible compliances in favor of 
slaves, and that slaves were aware of this 
spirit of protection, and were ready to throw 
off their chains, and cast themselves into the 
church. * 

It is not necessary longer to extend this 
history. It is as perfectly plain whither 
such a course tends, as it is whither the 
course pursued by the American clergy at 
the South tends. We are not surprised that 
under such a course, on the one hand, the 
number of slaves decreased, till there were 
none in modern Europe. We are not sur¬ 
prised by such a course, on the other hand, 
that they have increased until there are three 
millions in America. 

Alas for the poor slave! What church 
befriends him? In what house of prayer 
can he take sanctuary? What holy men 
stand forward to rebuke the wicked law that 
denies him legal marriages? What pious 
bishops visit slave-coffles to redeem men, 
w r omen and children, to liberty ? What holy 
exhortations in churches to buy the freedom 
of wretched captives ? 1 When have church 
velvets been sold, and communion-cups melted 
down, to liberate the slave ? Where are the 
pastors, inflamed with the love of Jesus, who 
have sold themselves into slavery to restore 
separated families ? Where are those honor¬ 
able complaints of the world that the church 
is always on the side of the oppressed? — 
that the slaves feel the beatings of her gene¬ 
rous heart, and long to throw themselves into 
her arms ? Love of brethren, holy chari¬ 
ties, love of Jesus,—where "are ye ? — Are 
ye fled forever ? 
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CHAPTER virr. 

tc Masters, give unto your servants that which is just 
and equal.” 

From what has been said in the last chap¬ 
ter, it is presumed that it will appear that 
the Christian church of America by no 
means occupies that position, with regard to 
slavery, that the apostles did, or that the 
church of the earlier ages did. 

However they may choose to interpret the 
language of the apostles, the fact still re¬ 
mains undeniable, that the church organiza¬ 
tion which grew up immediately after these 
instructions did intend and did effect the 
abolition of slavery. 

But we wish to give still further consider¬ 
ation to one idea which is often put forward 
by those who defend American slavery. It 
is this. That the institution is not of itself 
a sinful one, and that the only sin consists 
in the neglect of its relative duties. All 
that is necessary, they say, is to regulate 
the institution by the precepts of the gospel. 
They admit that no slavery is defensible 
which is not so regulated. 

If, therefore, it shall appear that Ameri¬ 
can slave-law cannot be regulated by the 
precepts of the gospel, without such altera¬ 
tions as will entirely do away the whole! 
system, then it will appear that it is an 
unchristian institution, against which every 
Christian is bound to remonstrate, and from 
which he should entirely withdraw. 

The Roman slave-code was a code made by 
heathen,— by a race, too, proverbially stern 
and unfeeling. It was made in the darkest 
ages of the world, before the light of the 
gospel had dawned. Christianity gradually 
but certainly abolished it. Some centuries 
later, a company of men, from Christian na¬ 
tions, go to the continent of Africa; there 
they kindle wars, sow strifes, set tribes 
against tribes with demoniac violence, burn 
villages, and in the midst of these diabolical 
scenes kidnap and carry off, from time to 
time, hundreds and thousands of miserable 
captives. Such of those as do not die of ter¬ 
ror, grief, suffocation, ship-fever, and other 
horrors, are, from time to time, landed on 
the shores of America. Here they are. 
And now a set of Christian legislators meet 
together to construct a system and laws of 
servitude, with regard to these unfortunates, 
which is hereafter to be considered as a Chris¬ 
tian institution. 

Of course, in order to have any valid title 
to such a name, the institution must be regu- 
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lated by the principles which Christ and his 
apostles have laid down for the government 
of those who assume the relation of masters. 
The Hew Testament sums up these princi¬ 
ples in a single sentence: ‘ ‘ Masters, give unto 
your servants that which is just and equal.” 

But, forasmuch as there is always some 
confusion of mind in regard to what is just 
and equal in our neighbor’s affairs, our Lord 
has given this direction, by which we may 
arrive at infallible certainty. “All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 

It is, therefore, evident that if Christian 
legislators are about to form a Christian sys¬ 
tem of servitude, they must base it on these 
two laws, one of w r hich is a particular speci¬ 
fication under the other. 

Let us now examine some of the particu¬ 
lars of the code which they have formed, and 
see if it bear this character. 

First, they commence by declaring that 
their brother shall no longer be considered 
as a person, but deemed, sold, taken, and 
reputed, as a chattel personal.—This is “just 
and equal! ” 

This being the fundamental principle of 
the system, the following are specified as its 
consequences : 

1. That he shall have no right to hold 
property of any kind, under any circum¬ 
stances.—Just and equal! 

2. That he shall have no power to con¬ 
tract a legal marriage, or claim any woman 
in particular for his wife.—Just and equal! 

3. That he shall have no right to his 
children, either to protect, restrain, guide or 
educate.—Just and equal! 

4. That the power of his master over 
him shall be absolute, without any possi¬ 
bility of appeal or redress in consequence of 
any injury whatever. 

To secure this, they enact that he shall not 
be able to enter suit in any court for any 
cause.—Just and equal! 

That he shall not be allowed to bear testi¬ 
mony in any pourt where any white person 
is concerned.—Just and equal! 

That the owner of a servant, for “ mali¬ 
cious, cruel, and excessive beating of his slave, 
cannot be indicted.”—Just and equal! 

It is further decided, that by no indirect 
mode of suit, through a guardian, shall a 
slave obtain redress for ill-treatment. (Do¬ 
rothea v. Coquillon et al, 9 Martin La. Rep. 
350.) — Just and equal! 

5. It is decided that the slave shall not 
only have no legal redress for injuries in¬ 
flicted by hi3 master, but shall have no re- 
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dress for those inflicted by any other person, 
unless the injury impair his property value. 
—'Just and equal! 

Under this head it is distinctly asserted 
as follows: 

“ There can be no offence against the 
peace of the state, by the mere beating of a 
slave, unaccompanied by any circumstances 
of cruelty, or an intent to kill and murder. 
The peace of the state is not thereby broken.” 
(State v. Maner, 2 Hill’s Rep. S. C.)—Just 
and equal! 

If a slave strike a white, he is to be con¬ 
demned to death; but if a master kill his slave 
by torture, no white witnesses being present, 
he may clear himself by his own oath. 
(Louisiana.) —Just and equal! 

The law decrees fine and imprisonment to 
the person who shall release the servant of 
another from the torture of the iron collar. 
(Louisiana.) •— Just and equal! 

It decrees a much smaller fine, without 
imprisonment, to the man who shall torture 
him with red-hot irons, cut out his tongue, 
put out his eyes, and scald or maim him. 
(Ibid.) — Just and equal! 

It decrees the same punishment to him 
who teaches him to write as to him who puts 
out his eyes.—Just and equal! 

As it might be expected that only very 
ignorant and brutal people could be kept in 
a condition like this, especially in a country 
where every book and every newspaper are 
full of dissertations on the rights of man, 
they therefore enact laws that neither he nor 
his children, to all generations, shall learn 
to read and write.—Just and equal! 

And as, if allowed to meet for religious 
worship, they might concert some plan of 
escape or redress, they enact that “ no con¬ 
gregation of negroes, under pretence of divine 
worship, shall assemble themselves; and that 
every slave found at such meetings shall 
be immediately corrected, without trial , by 
receiving on the bare back twenty-five stripes 
with a whip, switch or cowskin.” (Law of 
Georgia, Prince’s Digest, p. 447.) — Just 
and equal! 

Though the servant is thus kept in igno¬ 
rance, nevertheless in his ignorance he is 
punished more severely for the same crimes 
than freemen.— Just and equal! 

By way of protecting him from over-work, 
they enact that lie shall not labor more than 
five hours longer than convicts at hard labor 
in a penitentiary! 

They also enact that the master or over-, 
seer, not the slave, shall decide when he is 
too sick to work.— Just and equal! 
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If any master, compassionating this condi¬ 
tion of the slave, desires to better it, the law 
takes it out of his power, by the following 
decisions: 

1. That all his earnings shall belong to 
his master, notwithstanding his master’s 
promise to the contrary; thus making them 
liable for his master’s debts.— Just and 
equal! 

2. That if his master allow him to keep 
cattle for his own use, it shall be lawful for 
any man to take them away, and enjoy half 
the profits of the seizure.— Just and equal ! 

8. If his master sets him free, ho shall 
be taken up and sold again.—J ust and equal! 

If any man or woman runs away from 
this state of things, and, after proclamation 
made, does not return, any two justices of 
the peace may delare them outlawed, and 
give permission to any person in the com¬ 
munity to kill them by any ways or means 
they think fit.—Just and equal! 

Such are the laws of that system of slavery 
which has been made up by Christian mas¬ 
ters late in the Christian era, and is now 
defended by Christian ministers as an emi¬ 
nently benign institution. 

In this manner Christian legislators have 
expressed their understanding of the text, 
“ Masters, give unto your servants that 
which is just and equal.” and of the text. 
11 All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you io ye even so to them.” 

It certainh presents the most extraordi¬ 
nary view? of justice and equity, and is the 
most remarkable exposition of the principle 
of doing to others as. we would others should 
do to us, that it has ever been the good 
fortune of the civilized world to observe. 
This being the institution , let any one con¬ 
jecture what its abuses must be; for we are 
gravely told, by learned clergymen, that they 
do not feel called upon to interfere with the 
system, but only with its abuses. We should 
like to know what abuse could be specified 
that is not provided for and expressly pro¬ 
tected by slave-law. 

And yet, Christian republicans, who, with 
full power to repeal this law, are daily sus¬ 
taining it, talk about there being no harm 
in slavery, if they regulate it according to 
the apostle’s directions, and give unto their 
servants that which is just and equal. Do 
they think that, if the Christianized masters 
of Rome and Corinth had made such a set 
of rules as this for the government of their 
slaves, Paul would have accepted it as a 
proper exposition of what he meant by just 
and equal ') 
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But the Presbyteries of South Carolina 
say, and all the other religious bodies at the 
South say, that the church of our Lord 
Jesus Christ has no right to interfere with 
civil institutions. What is this church of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that they speak of? 
Is it not a collection of republican men, who 
have constitutional power to alter these laws, 
and whose duty it is to alter them, and who are 
disobeying the apostle’s directions every day 
till they do alter them? Every minister at 
the South is a voter as much as he is a 
minister; every church-member is a voter as 
much as he is a church-member; and minis¬ 
ters and church-members are among the 
masters who are keeping up this system of 
atrocity, when they have full republican power 
to alter it; and yet they talk about giving 
their servants that which is just and equal! 
If they are going to give their servants that 
which is just and equal, let them give them 
back their manhood; they are law-makers, 
and can do it. Let them give to the slave 
the right to hold property, the right to 
form legal marriage, the right to read the 
word of God, and to have such education 
as will fully develop his intellectual and 
moral nature; the right of free religious 
opinion and worship; let them give him the 
right to bring suit and to bear testimony; 
give him the right to have some vote in 
the government by which his interests are 
controlled. This will be something more 
like giving him that which is “just and 
equal. :J 

Mr. Srnylie, of Mississippi, says that the 
planters of Louisiana and Mississippi, when 
they are giving from twenty to twenty-five 
dollars a barrel for pork, give % thcir slaves 
three or four pounds a week; and intimates 
that, if that will not convince people that 
they are doing what is just and equal, he 
does not know what will. 

Mr. C. C. Jones, after stating in various 
places that he has no intention ever to inter¬ 
fere with the civil condition of the slave, 
teaches the negroes, in his catechism, that 
the master gives to his servant that which 
is just and equal, when he provides for them 
good houses, good clothing, food, nursing, 
and religious instruction. 

This is just like a man who has stolen an 
estate which belongs to a family of orphans. 
Out of its munificent revenues, he gives the 
orphans comfortable food, clothing, &c., 
while he retains the rest for his own use, 
declaring that he is thus rendering to them 
that which is just and equal. 

If the laws which regulate slavery were 


made by a despotic sovereign, over whose 
movements the masters could have no con¬ 
trol, this mode of proceeding might be called 
just and equal; but, as they are made and 
kept in operation by these Christian masters, 
these ministers and church-members, in com¬ 
mon with those who are not so, they are every 
one of them refusing to the slave that which 
is just and equal, so long as they do not 
seek the repeal of these laws; and, if they 
cannot get them repealed, it is their duty to 
take the slave out from under them, since 
they are constructed with such fatal ingenu¬ 
ity as utterly to nullify all that the master 
tries to do for their elevation and permanent 
benefit. 

No man would wish to leave his own 
family of children as slaves under the care 
of the kindest master that ever breathed; 
and what he would not wish to have done to 
his own children, he ought not to do to 
other people’s children. 

But, it will be said that it is not becoming 
for the Christian church to enter into politi¬ 
cal matters. Again, we ask, what is the 
Christian church ? Is it not an association 
of republican citizens, each one of whom has 
his rights and duties as a legal voter? 

Now, suppose a law were passed which 
depreciated the value of cotton or sugar three 
cents in the pound, would these men consider 
the fact that they are church-members as 
any reason why they should not agitate for 
the repeal of such law? Certainly not. 
Such a law would be brittle as the spider's 
web; it would be swept away before it was 
well made. Every law to which the ma¬ 
jority of the community does not assent is, 
in this country, immediately torn down. 

Why, then, does this monstrous system 
stand from age to age ? Because the com¬ 
munity consent to it. They re'inact 
these unjust laws every day, by their silent 
permission of them. 

The kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
not of this world, say the South Carolina 
Presbyteries; therefore, the church has no 
right to interfere with any civil institution; 
but yet all the clergy of Charleston could 
attend in a body to give sanction to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the great Vigilance Committee. 
They could not properly exert the least influ¬ 
ence against slavery, because it is a civil 
institution, but they could give the whole 
weight of their influence in favor of it. 

Is it not making the kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ quite as much of this world, to 
patronize the oppressor, as to patronize the 
slave ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IS THE SYSTEM OF RELIGION WHICH IS 
TAUGHT THE SLAVE THE GOSPEL? 

The ladies of England, in their letter to 
the ladies of America, spoke in particular of 
the denial of the gospel to the slave. This 
has been indignantly resented in this country, 
and it has been claimed that the slaves do 
have the gospel communicated to them very 
extensively. 

Whoever reads Mr. Charles C. Jones’ 
book on the r'eligious instruction of the ne¬ 
groes will have no doubt of the following 
facts : 

,1. That from year to year, since the in¬ 
troduction of the negroes into this country, 
various pious and benevolent individuals 
have made efforts for their spiritual welfare. 

2. That these efforts have increased, from 
year to year. 

3. That the most extensive and important 
one came into being about the time that 
Mr. Jones’ book was written, in the year 
1842, and extended to some degree through 
the United States. The fairest development 
of it was probably in the State of Georgia, 
the sphere of Mr. Jones’ immediate labor, 
where the most gratifying results were wit¬ 
nessed, and much very amiable and com¬ 
mendable Christian feeling elicited on the 
part of masters. 

4. From time to time, there have been 
prepared, for the use of the slave, catechisms, 
hymns, short sermons, &c. &c., designed 
to be read to them by their masters, or 
taught them orally. 

5. It will' appear to any one who reads 
Mr. Jones’ book that, though written by a 
man who believed the system of slavery 
sanctioned by God, it manifests a spirit of 
sincere and earnest benevolence, and of de¬ 
votedness to the cause he has undertaken, 
which cannot be too highly appreciated. 

It is a very painful and unpleasant task 
to express any qualification or dissent with 
regard to efforts which have been undertaken 
in a good spirit, and which have produced, 
in many respects, good results; but, in the 
reading of Mr. Jones’ book, in the study of his 
catechism, and of various other catechisms 
and sermons which give an idea of the re¬ 
ligious instruction of the slaves, the writer 
has often been painfully impressed with the 
idea that, however imbued and mingled with 
good, it is not the true and pure gospel 
system which is given to the slave. As far 


as the writer has been able to trace out what 
is communicated to him, it amounts in sub¬ 
stance to this; that his master’s authority 
over him, and property in him, to the full 
extent of the enactment of slave-law, is re¬ 
cognized and sustained by the tremendous 
authority of God himself. He is told that 
his master is God’s overseer; that he owes 
him a blind, unconditional, unlimited submis¬ 
sion; that he must not allow himself to 
grumble, or fret, or murmur, at anything 
in his conduct; and, in case he does so, that 
his murmuring is not against his master, 
but against God. He is taught that it is 
God’s will that he should have nothing but 
labor and poverty in this world; and that, 
if he frets and grumbles at this, he will get 
nothing by it in this life, and be sent to hell 
forever in the next. Most vivid descriptions 
of hell, with its torments, its worms ever 
feeding and never dying, are held up before 
him; and he is told that this eternity of tor¬ 
ture will be the result of insubordination 
here. It is no wonder that a slave-holder 
once said to Dr. Brisbane, of Cincinnati, that 
religion had been worth more to him, on his 
plantation, than a wagon-load of cowskins. 

Furthermore, the slave is taught that to 
endeavor to evade his master by running 
away, or to shelter or harbor a skive who 
has run away, are sins which will expose 
him to the wrath of that omniscient Being, 
whose eyes are in every place. 

As the slave is a movable and merchanta¬ 
ble being, liable, as Mr. Jones calmly re¬ 
marks, to “all the vicissitudes of property,” 
this system of instruction, one would think, 
would be in something of a dilemma, when it 
comes to inculcate the Christian duties of the 
family state. 

When Mr. Jones takes a survey of the 
field, previous to commencing his system of 
operations, he tells us, what we suppose 
every rational person must have foreseen, 
that he finds among the negroes an utter 
demoralization upon this subject; that po¬ 
lygamy is commonly practised, and that the 
marriage-covenant has become a mere tem¬ 
porary union of interest, profit or pleasure, 
formed without reflection, and dissolved 
without the slightest idea of guilt. 

That this state of things is the necessary 
and legitimate result of the system of laws 
which these Christian men have made and 
are still keeping up over their slaves, any 
sensible person will perceive; and any one 
would think it an indispensable step to any 
system of religious instruction here, that the 
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negro should be placed in a situation where 
he can form a legal marriage, and can ad¬ 
here to it after it is formed. 

But Mr. Jones and his coadjutors com¬ 
menced by declaring that it was not their 
intention to interfere, in the slightest degree, 
with the legal position of the slave. 

We should have thought, then, that it 
would not have been possible, if these masters 
intended to keep their slaves in the condition 
of chattels personal, liable to a constant dis¬ 
ruption of family ties, that they could have 
the heart to teach them the strict morality 
of the gospel with regard to the marriage 
relation. 

But so it is, however. If we examine 
Mr. Jones’ catechism, we shall find that the 
slave is made to repeat orally that one man 
can be the husband of but one woman, and 
if, during her lifetime, he marries another, 
God will punish him forever in hell. 

Suppose a conscientious woman, instructed 
in Mr. Jones’ catechism, by the death of her 
master is thrown into the market for the 
division of the estate, like many cases we may 
read of in the Georgia papers every week. 
She is torn from her husband and children, 
and sold at the other end of the Union, 
never to meet them again, and the new mas¬ 
ter commands her to take another husband; 
— what, now, is this woman to do ? If she 
take the husband, according to her catechism 
she commits adultery, and exposes herself to 
everlasting fire; if she does not take him, 
she disobeys her master, who, she has been 
taught, is God’s overseer; and she is exposed 
to everlasting fire on that account, and cer¬ 
tainly she is exposed to horrible tortures 
here. 

Now, we ask, if the teaching that has 
involved this poor soul in such a labyrinth 
of horrors can be called the gospel 7 

Is it the gospel,— is it glad tidings in any 
sense of the words 7 

In the same manner, this catechism goes 
on to instruct parents to bring up their chil¬ 
dren in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, that they should guide, counsel, re¬ 
strain and govern them. 

Again, these teachers tell them that they 
should search the Scriptures most earnestly, 
diligently and continually, at the same time 
declaring that it is not their intention to 
interfere with the laws which forbid their 
being taught to read. Searching the Scrip¬ 
tures, slaves are told, means coming to people 
who are willing to read to them. Yes, but 
if there be no one willing to do this, what 
then 7 Any one whom this catechism has 
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thus instructed is sold off to a plantation on 
Red river, like that where Northrop lived; 
no Bible goes with him; his Christian in¬ 
structors, in their care not to interfere with 
his civil condition, have deprived him of the 
power of reading; and in thi3 land of dark¬ 
ness his oral instruction is but as a faded 
dream. Let any of us ask for what sum 
we would be deprived of all power of ever 
reading the Bible for ourselves, and made 
entirely dependent on the reading of others, 
— especially if we were liable to fall into 
such hands as slaves are,— and then let us 
determine whether a system of* religious in¬ 
struction, which begins by declaring that it 
has no intention to interfere with this cruel 
legal deprivation, is the gospel! 

The poor slave, darkened, blinded, per¬ 
plexed on every hand, by the influences which 
the legal system has spread under his feet, 
is, furthermore, strictly instructed in a per¬ 
fect system of morality. He must not 
even covet anything that is his master’s; he 
must not murmur or be discontented; he 
must consider his master’s interests as his 
own, and be ready to sacrifice himself to 
them; and this he must do, as he is told, not 
only to the good and gentle, but also to the 
froward. He must forgive all injuries, and 
do exactly right under all perplexities ; 
thus is the obligation on his part expounded 
to him, while his master’s reciprocal obliga¬ 
tions mean only to give him good houses, 
clothes, food, &c. &c., leaving every master 
to determine for himself what is good in re¬ 
lation to these matters. 

No wonder, when such a system of utter 
injustice is justified to the negro by all the 
awful sanctions of religion, that now and 
then a strong soul rises up against it. We 
have known under a black skin shrewd minds, 
unconquerable spirits, whose indignant sense 
of justice no such representations could blind. 

That Mr. Jones has met such is evident; 
for, speaking of the trials of a missionary 
among them, he says (p. 12T) : 

He discovers Deism, Scepticism, Univcrsalism. 
As already stated, the various perversions of the 
gospel, and all the strong objections against the 
truth of God, —objections which he may, perhaps, 
have considered peculiar only to the cultivated 
minds, the ripe scholarship and profound intelli¬ 
gence, of critics and philosophers ! — extremes here 
meet on the natural and common ground of a 
darkened understanding and a hardened heart. 

Again, in the Tenth Annual Report of 
the “ Association for the Religious Instruc¬ 
tion of the Negroes in Liberty County, 
Georgia,” he says: 
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Allow me to relate a fact which occurred in the 
spring of this year, illustrative of the character 
and knowledge of the negroes at this time. I was 
preaching to a large congregation on the Epistle 
to Philemon; and when I insisted upon fidelity 
and obedience as Christian virtues in servants, and, 
upon the authority of Paul, condemned the practice 
of running away , one-half of my audience delibe¬ 
rately walked off with themselves, and those that 
remained looked anything but satisfied, either 
with the preacher or his doctrine. After dismis¬ 
sion, there was no small stiv among them : some 
solemnly declared that there was no such epistle 
in the Bible ; others, “ that it was not the gos¬ 
pel;” others, “ that I preached to please masters 
others, “ that they did not care if they ever 
heard me preach again.”—pp. 24, 25. 

Lundy Lane, an intelligent fugitive who 
has published his memoirs, says that on one 
occasion they (the slaves) were greatly de¬ 
lighted with a certain preacher, until he told 
them that God had ordained and created 
them expressly to make slaves of. lie says 
that after that they all left him, and went 
away, because they thought, with the Jews, 
“This is a hard saying; who can hear it?” 

In these remarks on the perversion of the 
gospel as presented to the slave, we do not 
mean to imply that much that is excellent 
and valuable is not taught him. We mean 
simply to assert that, in so far as the system 
taught justifies the slave-system, so far 
necessarily it vitiates the fundamental ideas 
of justice and morality; and, so far as the 
obligations of the gospel are inculcated on 
the slave in their purity, they bring him 
necessarily in conflict with the authority of 
the system. As we have said before, it is 
an attempt to harmonize light with darkness, 
and Christ with Belial. Nor is such an at¬ 
tempt to be justified and tolerated, because 
undertaken in the most amiable spirit by 
amiable men. Our admiration of some of 
tbe laborers who have conducted this system 
is very great; so also is our admiration of 
many of the Jesuit missionaries who have 
spread the Roman Catholic religion among 
our aboriginal tribes. Devotion and disin¬ 
terestedness could be carried no further than 
some of both these classes of men have carried 
them. 

But, while our respect for these good men 
must not seduce us as Protestants into an 
admiration of the system which they taught, 
so our esteem for our Southern brethren 
must not lead us to admit that a system 
which fully justifies the worst kind of spir¬ 
itual and temporal despotism can properly 
represent the gospel of him who came to 
preach deliverance to the captives. 

To prove that we have not misrepresented 


the style of instruction, w r e will give some 
extracts from various sermons and discourses. 

In the first place, to show how explicitly 
religious teachers disclaim any intention of 
interfering in the legal relation (see Mr. 
Jones’ work, p. 157): 

By law or custom, they are excluded from the 
advantages of education ; and, by consequence, 
from the reading of the word of God ; and this 
immense mass of immortal beings is thrown, for 
religious instruction, upon oral communications 
entirely. And upon whom ? Upon their owners. 
And their owners, especially of late years, claim 
to be the exclusive guardians of their religious in¬ 
struction, and the almoners of divine mercy tow¬ 
ards them, thus assuming the responsibility of 
their entire Christianization ! 

All approaches to them from abroad are rigidly 
guarded against, and no ministers are allowed to 
break to them the bread of life, except such as 
have commended themselves to the affection and con¬ 
fidence of their owners. I do not condemn this 
course of self-preservation on the part of our citi¬ 
zens ; I merely mention it to show their entire 
dependence upon ourselves. 

In answering objections of masters to al¬ 
lowing the religious instruction of the ne¬ 
groes, he supposes the following objection, 
and gives the following answer: 

If we suffer our negroes to be instructed, the 
tendency will be to change the civil relations of 
society as now constituted. 

To which let it be replied, that we separate 
entirely their religious and their civil condition, 
and contend that the one may be attended to 
without interfering with the other. Our principle 
is that laid down by the holy and just One : 
“ Render unto (Ansar the things which are Ccesar’s, 
and unto God the things which are God's.” And 
Christ and his apostles are our example. Did they 
deem it proper and consistent with the good order 
of society to preach the gospel to the servants ? 
They did. In discharge of this duty, did they in¬ 
terfere with their civil condition ? They did not. 

With regard to the description of heaven 
and the torments of hell, the following is 
from Mr. Jones* catechism, pp. 83, 91, 92: 

Q. Are there two places only spoken of in the 
Bible to which the souls of men go after death? — 
A. Only two. 

Q. Which are they? — A. Heaven and hell. 
* * * * * 

Q. After the Judgment is over, into what plaee 
do the righteous go? — A. Into heaven. 

Q. What kind of a place is heaven? — A. A 
most glorious and happy place. 

# • # # # # 

Q. Shall the righteous in heaven have any 
more hunger, or thirst, or nakedness, or heat, or 
cold? Shall they have any more sin, or sorrow, 
or crying, or pain, or death ? — A. No. 

Q. Repeat “ And God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.”— A. “And God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes, and there shall 
be no more‘death, neither sorrow nor crying; 
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neither shall there be any more pain; for the 
former things are passed away.” 

Q. Will heaven be their everlasting home ? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. And shall the righteous grow in knowledge 
and holiness and happiness for ever and ever! — 
A. Yes. 

Q. To what place should we wish and strive to 
go, more than to all other places'? — A. Heaven. 
***** 

Q. Into what place are the wicked to be cast? 

— A. Into hell. 

Q. Repeat “ The wicked shall be turned.”— 
A. “ The wicked shall be turned into hell, and 
all the nations that forget God.” 

Q. What kind of a place is hell? — A. A 
place of dreadful torments. 

Q. What does it burn with ? — A. Everlasting 
fire. 

Q. Who are cast into hell besides wicked men ? 

— A. The devil and his angels. 

Q. What will the torments of hell make the 
wicked do ? — A. Weep and wail and gnash their 
teeth. 

Q. What did the rich man beg for when he 
was tormented in the flame? — _4. A drop of 
cold water to cool his tongue. 

Q. Will tile wicked have any good thing in 
hell ? the least comfort ? the least relief from tor¬ 
ment?— A. No. 

Q. Will they ever come out of hell ? — A. No, 
never. 

Q. Can any go from heaven to hell, or from 
hell to heaven ? — A. No. 

Q. What is fixed between heaven and hell ? — 
A. A great gulf. 

Q. What is the punishment of the wicked in 
hell called ? — A. Everlasting punishment. 

Q. Will this puuishment make them better ? — 
A. No. 

Q, Repeat “ It is a fearful thing.”— A. 11 It 
is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.” 

Q. What is God said to be to the wicked ? — 
A. A consuming fire. 

Q. What place should we strive to escape from 
above all others ? — A. Hell. 

The Rev. Alex. Glennie, rector of All¬ 
saints parish, Waccamaw, South Carolina, 
has for several years been in the habit of 
preaching with express reference to slaves. 
In 1844 he published in Charleston a se¬ 
lection of these sermons, under the title of 
“ Sermons preached on Plantations to Con¬ 
gregations of Negroes. 5 ’ This book contains 
twenty-six sermons, and in twenty-two of 
them there is either a more or less extended 
account, or a reference to eternal misery in 
hell as a motive to duty. He thus describes 
the day of judgment (Sermon 15, p. 90) : 

When all people shall be gathered before him, 
44 he shall separate them, one from another, as 
a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats ; 
and he shall set the sheep on the right hand, but 
the goats on the left.” That, my brethren, will be 
an awful time, when this separation shall be going 
on ; when the holy angels, at the command of the 
great Judge, shall be gathering together all the 
obedient followers of Christ, and be setting them 


on the right hand of the Judgment-seat, and shall 
place all the remainder on the left. Remember 
that each of you must be present; remember that 
the Great Judge can make no mistake ; and that 
you shall be placed on one side or on the other, ac¬ 
cording as in this world you have believed in and 
obeyed him or not. How full of joy and thanks¬ 
giving will you be, if you shall find yourself placed 
on the right hand ! hut how full of misery and 
despair, if the left shall be appointed as your 
portion! * * * * 

But what shall he say to the wicked on the left 
hand? To them he shall say, “ Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” He will tell them to de¬ 
part ; they did not, while here, seek him by re¬ 
pentance and faith; they did not obey him, and 
now he will drive them from him. lie will call 
them cursed. 

(Sermon 1, p. 42.) The death which is the 
wages of sin is this everlasting fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels. It is a fire which 
shall last forever ; and the devil and his angels, 
and all people who will not love and serve 
God, shall there be punished forever. The Bible 
says, 44 The smoke of their torment ascendeth 
up for ever and ever.” The fire is not quenched, 
it never goes out, 44 their worm dieth nottheir 
punishment is spoken of as a worm always feed¬ 
ing upon but never consuming them; it never 
can stop. 

Concerning the absolute authority of the 
master, take the following extract from Bishop 
Mead’s sermon. (Brooke’s Slavery, pp. 30, 
31, 32.) 

Having thus shown you the chief duties yon 
owe to your great Master in heaven, I now come 
to lay before you the duties you owe to your mas¬ 
ters and mistresses here upon earth ; and for this 
you have one general rule that you ought always 
to carry in your minds, and that is, to do all ser¬ 
vice for them as if you did it for God himself. 
Poor creatures ! you little consider, when you are 
idle and neglectful of your masters’ business, when 
you steal and waste and hurt any of their substance, 
when you are saucy and impudent, when you are 
telling them lies and deceiving them; or when 
you prove stubborn and sullen, and will not do 
the work you are set about without stripes and 
vexation; you do not consider, I say, that what 
faults you arc guilty of towards your masters and 
mistresses are faults done against God himself , who 
hath set your masters and mistresses over you in 
his own stead, and expects that you will do for 
them just as you would do for Him. And, pray, 
do not think that I want to deceive you when I 
tell you that your masters and mistresses are God's 
overseers; and that, if you are faulty towards 
them, God himself will punish you severely for it 
in the next world, unless you repent of it, and 
strive to make amends by your faithfulness and 
diligence for the time to come; for God himself 
hath declared the same. 

Now, from this general rule, — namely, that 
you are to do all service for your masters and 
mistresses as if you did it for God himself, — there 
arise several other rules of duty towards your 
masters and mistresses, which I shall endeavor to 
lay out in order before you. 

And, in the first place, you are to be obedient 
and subject to your masters in all things. .... 
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And Christian ministers are commanded to “ex¬ 
hort servants to be obedient unto their own mas¬ 
ters, and to please them well in all things, not 
answering them again, or gainsaying.” You see 
how strictly God requires this of you, that whatever 
your masters and mistresses order you to do, you 
must set about it immediately, and faithfully per¬ 
form it, without any disputing or grumbling, and 
take care to please them well in all things. And 
for your encouragement he tells you that he will 
reward you for it in heaven ; because, while you 
are honestly and faithfully doing your master’s 
business here, you are serving your Lord and 
Master in heaven. You see also that you are not 
to take any exceptions to the behavior of your 
masters and mistresses; and that you are to be 
subject and obedient, not only to sueh as are good, 
and gentle, and mild, towards you, but also to 
sueh as may be fro ward, peevish, and hard. For 
you are not at liberty to choose your own masters ; 
but into whatever hands God hath been pleased 
to put you, you must do your duty, and God will 
reward you for it. 

* * * # * 

You are to be faithful and honest to your masters 
and mistresses, not purloining or wasting their 
goods or substance, but showing all good fidelity in 

all things .Do not your masters, under 

God, provide for you 1 And how shall they be 
able to do this, to feed and to clothe you, unless 
you take honest care of everything that belongs 
to them 1 Remember that God requires this of you ; 
and, if you are not afraid of suffering for it here, 
you cannot escape the vengeance of Almighty God, 
who will judge between you and your masters, and 
make you pay severely in the next world for all the 
injustice you do them here. And though you could 
manage so cunningly as to escape the eyes and 
hands of man, yet think what a dreadful thing it 
is to fall into the hands of the living God, who is 
able to east both soul and body into hell! 

You are to serve your masters ivith cheerfulness, 
reverence, and humility. You are to do your mas¬ 
ters' service ivith good will, doing it as the will of 
God from the heart, without any sauciness or an¬ 
swering ' again. How many of you do things quite 
otherwise, and, instead of going about your work 
with a good will and a good heart, dispute and 
grumble, give saucy answers, and behave in a 
surly manner ! There is something so becoming 
and engaging in a modest, cheerful, good-natured 
behavior, that a little work done in that manner 
seems better done, and gives far more satisfaction, 
than a great deal more, that must be done with 
fretting, vexation, and the lash always held over 
you. It also gains the good will and love of those 
you belong to, and makes your own life pass with 
more ease and pleasure. Besides, you are to 
consider that this grumbling and ill-will do not 
affect your masters and mistresses only. They 
have ways and means in their hands of forcing 
you to do your work, whether you are willing or 
not. ‘But your murmuring and grumbling is 
against God, ivho hath placed you in that service, 
who will punish you severely in the next world for 
despising his commands. 

A very awful query here occurs to the 
mind. If the poor, ignorant slave, who 
wastes his master’s temporal goods to answer 
some of his own present purposes, be exposed 
to this heavy retribution, what will become 


of those educated men, who, for their tem¬ 
poral convenience, make and hold in force 
laws which rob generation after generation 
of men, not only of their daily earnings, but 
of all their rights and privileges as immortal 
beings ? 

The Rev. Mr. Glennie, in one of his ser¬ 
mons, as quoted by Mr. Eowditch, p. 137, 
assures his hearers that none of them will 
be able to say, in the day of judgment, “I 
had no way of hearing about my God and 
Saviour. J; 

Bishop Meade, as quoted by Brooke, pp. 
34, 35, thus expatiates to slaves on the ad¬ 
vantages of their' condition. One would 
really think, from reading this account, that 
every one ought to make haste and get 
himself sold into slavery, as the nearest 
road to heaven. 

Take care that you do not fret or murmur, grum¬ 
ble or repine at your condition; for this ivill not only 
make your life uneasy, but ivill greatly offend Al¬ 
mighty God. Consider that it is not yourselves, 
it is not the people that you belong to, it is not- 
the men that have brought you to it, but it is the 
will of God, who hath by his providence made you 
servants, because, no doubt, he knew that condition 
would be best for you in this world, and help you the 
better towards heaven, if you would but do your 
duty in it. So that any discontent at your not 
being free, or rich, or great, as you see some 
others, is quarrelling with your heavenly Master, 
and finding fault with God himself, who hath 
made you what you are, and hath promised you 
as large a share in the kingdom of heaven as the 
greatest man alive, if you will but behave yourself 
aright, and do the business be hath set you about 
in this world honestly and cheerfully. Riches 
and power have proved the ruin of many an un¬ 
happy soul, by drawing away the heart and affec¬ 
tions from God, and fixing them on mean and 
sinful enjoyments ; so that, when God, who knows 
our hearts better than we know them ourselves, sees 
that they would be hurtful to us, and therefore 
keeps them from us, it is the greatest mercy and 
kindness he could show us. 

You may perhaps fancy that, if you had riches 
and freedom, you eould do your duty to God and 
man with greater pleasure than you can now. 
But, pray, consider that, if you ean but save your 
souls, through the merey of God, you will have 
spent your time to the best of purposes in this 
world ; and he thdt at last can get to heaven has 
performed a noble journey, let the road be ever so 
rugged and difficult. Besides, you really have a 
great advantage over most white people, who have 
not only the care of their daily labor upon their 
hands, but the care of lookiug forward and pro¬ 
viding necessaries for to-morrow and next day, 
and of clothing and bringing up their children, 
and of getting food and raiment for as many of 
you as belong to their families, which often puts 
them to great difficulties, and distracts their 
minds so as to break their rest, and take off their 
thoughts from the affairs of another world. Where¬ 
as, you are quite eased from all these cares, and 
have nothing but your daily labor to look after, 
and, when that is done, take your needful rest. 
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Neither is it necessary for you to think of laying 
up anything against old age, as white people are 
obliged to do; for the laws of the country have 
provided that you shall not be turned off when 
you are past labor, but shall be maintained, while 
you live, by those you belong to, whether you are 
able to work or not. 

Bishop Meade further consoles slaves thus 
for certain incidents of their lot, for which 
they may think they have more reason to 
find fault than for most others. The reader 
must admit that he takes a very philo¬ 
sophical view of the subject. 

There is only one circumstance which may ap¬ 
pear grievous, that 1 shall now take notice of, and 
that is correction. 

Now, when correction is given you, you either 
deserve it, or you do not deserve it. But, whether 
you really deserve it or not, it is your duty, and 
Almighty God requires, that you bear it patiently 
You may perhaps think that this is hard doc¬ 
trine ; but if you consider it right, you must needs 
think otherwise of it. Suppose, then, that you 
deserve correction ; you cannot but say that it is 
just and right you should meet with it. Suppose 
you do not, or at least you do not deserve so much, 
or so severe a correction, for the fiiult you have 
committed ; you perhaps have escaped a great 
many more, and at last paid for all. Or, suppose 
you are quite innocent of what is laid to your 
charge, aud suffer wrongfully in that particular 
thing ; is it not possible you may have done some 
other bad. thing which was never discovered, and 
that Almighty God, who saw you doing it, would 
not let you escape without punishment, one time 
or another? And ought you not, in such a case, 
to give glory to him, and be thankful that he 
would rather punish you in this life for your 
wickedness, than destroy your souls for it in the 
next life? But, suppose even this was not the 
case (a case hardly to be imagined), and that you 
have by no means, known or unknown, deserved 
the correction you suffered ; there is this great 
comfort in it, that, if you bear it patiently, and 
leave your cause in the hands of God, he will re¬ 
ward you for it in heaven, and the punishment 
you suffer unjustly here shall turn to your ex¬ 
ceeding great glory hereafter. 

That Bishop Meade has no high opinion 
of the present comforts of a life of slavery, 
may be fairly inferred from the following 
remarks which he makes to slaves : 

Your own poor circumstances in this life ouo-ht 
to put you particularly upon this, and taking care 
of your souls ; for you cannot have the pleasures 
and enjoyments of this life like rich free people, 
who have estates and money to lay out as they 
think fit. If others will run the hazard of their 
souls, they have a chance of getting wealth and 
power, of heaping up riches, aud enjoying all the 
ease, luxury and pleasure, their hearts should lon«- 
after. But you can have none of these things” 
so that, if you sell your souls, for the sake of 
what poor matters you can get in this world 
you have made a very foolish bargain indeed. ’ 

This information is certainly very explicit 
and to the point. lie continues : 
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Almighty God hath been pleased to make you 
slaves here, and to give you nothing but labor and 
poverty in this world, which you are obliged to 
submit.to, as it is his will that it should be so. 
And think within yourselves, what a terrible thing 
it would be, after all your labors and sufferings in 
this life, to be turned into hell in the next life, 
and, after wearing out your bodies in service here, 
to go into a far worse slavery when this is over, 
and your poor souls be delivered over into the 
possession of the devil, to become his slaves for¬ 
ever in hell, without any hope of ever getting free 
from it! If, therefore, you would be God’s ^free¬ 
men in heaven, you must strive to be good, and 
serve him here on earth. Your bpdies, you know, 
are not your own ; they are at the disposal of those 
you belong to ; but your precious souls are still 
your own, which nothing can take from you, if it 
be not your own fault. Consider well, then, that 
if you lose your souls by leading idle, wicked lives 
here, you have got nothing by it in this world, 
and you have lost your all in the next. For your 
idleness and wickedness is generally found‘out, 
and your bodies suffer for it here ; and, what is far 
worse, if you do not repent and amend, your un¬ 
happy souls will suffer for it hereafter. 

Mr. Jones, in that part of the work where 
he is obviating the objections of masters to 
the Christian instruction of their slaves, sup¬ 
poses the master to object thus : 

You teach them that “God is no respecter of 
persons that “ He hath made of one blood, all 
nations of men “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself;” “All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them 
what use, let me ask, would they make of these 
sentences from the gospel ? 

Mr. Jones says : 

Let.it be replied, that the effect urged in the 
objection might result from imperfect and inju¬ 
dicious religious instruction ; indeed, religious in¬ 
struction may be communicated ivilh the express 
design, on the part of the instructor, to produce 
the effect referred to, instances of which have oc¬ 
curred. 

But who will say that neglect of duty and in¬ 
subordination are the legitimate effects of the 
gospel, purely and sincerely imparted to servants ? 
Has it not in all ages been viewed as the greatest 
civilizer of the human race ? 

How Mr. Jones would interpret the golden 
rule to the slave, so as to justify the slave- 
system, we cannot possibly tell. We can, 
however, give a specimen of the manner in 
which it has been interpreted in Bishop 
Meade’s sermons, p. 116. (Brooke’s 
Slavery, &c., pp. 32, 33.) 

“ All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them 
that is, do by all mankind just as you would de¬ 
sire they should do by you, if you were in their 
place, and they in yours. 

Now, to suit this rule to your particular circum¬ 
stances, suppose you were masters and mistresses, 
and had servants under you ; would you not desire 
that your servants should do their business faitji- 
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fully and honestly, as well when your back was , 
turned as while you were looking over them? 
Would you not expect that they should take 
notice of what you said to them ? that they 
should behave themselves with ^respect towards 
you and yours, and be as careful of everything i 
belonging to you as you would be yourselves? 
You are servants : do, therefore, as you would 
wish to be done by, and you will be both good 
servants to your masters, and good servants to 
God, who requires this of you, and will reward 
you well for it, if you do it for the sake of con¬ 
science, in obedience to his commands. 

The reverend teachers of such expositions 
of scripture do great injustice to the natural 
sense of their sable catechumens, if they sup¬ 
pose them incapable of detecting such very 
shallow sophistry, and of proving conclu¬ 
sively that “ it is a poor rule that won’t 
work both ways.” Some shrewd old patri¬ 
arch, of the stamp of those who rose up and 
went out at the exposition of the Epistle to 
Philemon, and who show such great acute¬ 
ness in bringing up objections against the 
truth of God, such as would he thought pe¬ 
culiar to cultivated minds, might perhaps, 
if he dared, reply to such an exposition of 
scripture in this way: “ Suppose you were a 
slave,—could not have a cent of your own 
earnings during your whole life, could have 
no legal right to your wife and children, 
could never send your children to school, 
and had, as you have told us, nothing but 
labor and poverty in this life,— how would 
you like it? Would you not wish your 
Christian master to set you free from this 
condition?” We submit it to every one who 
is no respecter of persons, whether this in¬ 
terpretation of Sambo’s is not as good as 
the bishop’s. And if not, why not ? 

To us, with our feelings and associations, 
such discourses as these of Bishop Meade 
appear hard-hearted and unfeeling to the 
last degree. We should, however, do great 
injustice to the character of the man, if we 
supposed that they prove him to have been 
such. They merely go to show how per¬ 
fectly use may familiarize amiable and es¬ 
timable men with a system of oppression, 
till they shall have lost all consciousness of 
the wrong which it involves. 

That Bishop Meade’s reasonings did not 
thoroughly convince himself is evident from 
the fact that, after all his representations of 
the superior advantages of slavery as a means 
of religious improvement, he did, at last, 
emancipate his own slaves. 

But, in addition to what has been said, 
this whole system of religious instruction is 
darkened by one hideous shadow,-— tue 
slave-trade. What does the Southern 


church do with her catechumens and com¬ 
municants ? Bead the advertisements of 
Southern newspapers, and see. In every 
city in the slave-raising states behold the 
depots, kept constantly full of assorted 
negroes from the ages of ten to thirty! In 
every slave-consuming state see the re¬ 
ceiving-houses, whither these poor wrecks 
and remnants of families are constantly 
borne ! Who preaches the gospel to the 
slave-eoffles ? Who preaches the gospel in 
the slave-prisons ? If we consider the tre¬ 
mendous extent of this internal trade,— if 
we read papers with columns of auction 
advertisements of human beings, changing 
hands as freely as if they were dollar-bills 
instead of human creatures,— we shall then 
realize how utterly all those influences of re¬ 
ligious instruction must be nullified by leav¬ 
ing the subjects of them exposed “to all 
the vicissitudes of property.” 


CHAPTER X. 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

The thing to be done, of which I shall 
chiefly speak, is that the whole American 
church, of all denominations, should unitedly 
come up, not in form, but in fact , to 
the noble purpose avowed by the Presby¬ 
terian Assembly of 1818, to seek the en¬ 
tire ABOLITION OF SLAVERY THROUGHOUT 

America and throughout Christendom. 

To this noble course the united voice of 
Christians in all other countries is urgently 
calling the American ohurch. Expressions 
of this feeling have come from Christians of 
all denominations in England, in Scotland, 
in Ireland, in France, in Switzerland, in 
Germany, in Persia, in the Sandwich Islands, 
and in China. All seem to be animated by 
one spirit. They have loved and honored 
this American church. They have rejoiced 
in the brightness of her rising. Her pros¬ 
perity and success have been to them as their 
own, and they have had hopes that God 
meant to confer inestimable blessings through 
her upon all nations. The American church 
has been to them like the rising of a glorious 
sun, shedding healing from his wings, dis¬ 
persing mists and fogs, and bringing songs 
of birds and voices of cheerful industry, and 
sounds of gladness, contentment and peace. 
But, lo! in this beautiful orb is seen a 
disastrous spot of dim eclipse, whose gradu¬ 
ally widening shadow threatens a total dark- 
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ness. Can we wonder that the voice of re¬ 
monstrance comes to us from those who have 
so much at stake in our prosperity and suc¬ 
cess ? We have sent out our missionaries 
to all quarters of the globe; but how shall 
they tell their heathen converts the things 
that are done in Christianized America? 
How shall our missionaries in Mahometan 
countries hold up their heads, and proclaim 
the superiority of our religion, when we 
tolerate barbarities which they have repu¬ 
diated 7 

A missionary among the Karens, in Asia, 
writes back that his course is much embar¬ 
rassed by a suspicion that is afloat among 
the Karens that the Americans intend to 
steal and sell them. He says : 

I dread the time when these Karens will be able 
to read our books, and get a full knowledge of all 
that is going on in our country. Many of them 
are very inquisitive now, and often ask me ques¬ 
tions that I find it very difficult to answer. 

No, there is no resource. The church 
of the United States is shut up, in the prov¬ 
idence of God, to one work. She can 
never fulfil her mission till this is done. So 
long as she neglects this, it will lie in the 
way of everything else which she attempts 
to do. 

She must undertake it for another reason, 
— because she alone can perform the work 
peaceably. If this fearful problem is left to 
take its course as a mere political question, 
to be ground out between the upper and 
•nether millstones of political parties, then 
what will avert agitation, angry collisions, 
and the desperate rending the Union? No, 
there is no safety but in making it a re¬ 
ligious enterprise, and pursuing it in a 
Christian spirit, and by religious means. 

If it now be asked what means shall the 
church employ, we answer, this evil must 
be abolished by the same means which the 
apostles first used for the spread of Chris¬ 
tianity, and the extermination of all the 
social evils which then filled a world lying 
in wickedness. Hear the apostle enumer¬ 
ate them: “By pureness, by knowledge, 

BY LONG-SUFFERING, BY THE HOLY GlIOST, 
BY LOVE UNFEIGNED, BY THE ARMOR OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS ON THE RIGHT HAND AND 
ON THE LEFT.” 

We will briefly consider each of these 
means. 

First, “by Pureness.” Christians in the 
Northern free states must endeavor to purify 
themselves and the country from various 
malignant results of the system of slavery; 
and, in particular, they must endeavor to 


abolish that which is the most sinful,— the 
unchristian prejudice of caste. 

In Hindostan there is a class called the 
Pariahs, with which no other class will asso¬ 
ciate, eat or drink. Our missionaries tell the 
converted Hindoo that this prejudice is un¬ 
christian; for God hath made of one blood 
all who dwell on the face of the earth,,and 
all mankind are brethren in Christ. With 
what face shall they tell this to the Hindoo, 
if he is able to reply, “In your own Chris¬ 
tian country there is a class of Pariahs who 
are treated no better than we treat ours. 
You do not yourselves believe the things 
you teach us.” 

Let us look at the treatment of the free 
negro at the North. In the States of Indi¬ 
ana and Illinois the most oppressive and un¬ 
righteous laws have been passed with regard 
to him. No law of any slave state could lie 
more cruel in its spirit than that recently 
passed in Illinois, by which every free negro 
coming into the state is taken up and sold 
for a certain time, and thep, if he do not 
leave the state, is sold again. 

With what face can we exhort our South¬ 
ern brethren to emancipate their slaves, if we 
do not set the whole moral power of the 
church at the North against such abuses as 
this ? Is this course justified by saying that 
the negro is vicious and idle ? This is add¬ 
ing insult to injury. 

What is it these Christian states do ? To 
a great extent they exclude the colored 
population from their schools; they dis¬ 
courage them from attending their churches 
by invidious distinctions; as a general fact, 
they exclude them from their shops, where 
they might learn useful arts and trades; 
they crowd them out of the better callings 
where they might earn an honorable liveli¬ 
hood; and, having thus discouraged every 
elevated aspiration, and reduced them to 
almost inevitable ignorance, idleness and 
vice, they fill up the measure of iniquity by 
making cruel laws to expel them from their 
states, thus heaping up wrath against the day 
of wrath. 

If we say that every Christian at the 
South who does not use his utmost influence 
against their iniquitous slave-laws is guilty, 
as a republican citizen, of sustaining those 
laws, it is no less true that every Christian 
at the North who does not do what in him 
lies to procure the repeal of such laws in 
the free states isi, so far, gui' ty for their exist¬ 
ence. Of late years we have had abun¬ 
dant quotations from the Old Testament 
to justify all manner of oppression. A 
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Hindoo, who knew nothing of this generous 
and beautiful book, except from such pam¬ 
phlets as Mr. Smylie’s, might possibly think 
it was a treatise on piracy, and a general justi¬ 
fication of robbery. But let us quote from 
it the directions which God gives for the 
treatment of the stranger: “If a stranger 
sojourn with you in your land, ye shall not 
vex him. But the stranger that dwelleth 
among you shall be as one born among you; 
thou shalt love him as thyself.” How much 
more does this apply when the stranger has 
been brought into our land by the injustice 
and cruelty of our fathers ! 

We are happy to say, however, that the 
number of states in which such oppressive 
legislation exists is small. It is also matter 
of encouragement and hope that the unphi- 
losophical and unchristian prejudice of caste 
is materially giving way, in many parts of 
our country, before a kinder and more Chris¬ 
tian spirit. 

Many of our schools and colleges are 
willing to receive the colored applicant on 
equal terms with the white. Some of the 
Northern free states accord to the colored 
free man full political equality and privileges. 
Some of the colored people, under this en¬ 
couragement, have, in many parts of our 
country, become rich and intelligent. A 
very fair proportion of educated .men is 
rising among them. There are among them 
respectable editors, eloquent orators, and 
laborious and well-instructed clergymen. It 
gives us pleasure to say that among intelli¬ 
gent and Christian people these men are 
treated with the consideration they deserve; 
and, if they meet with insult and ill-treatment, 
it is commonly from the less-educated class, 
who, being less enlightened, are always longer 
under the influence of prejudice. At a re¬ 
cent ordination at one of the largest and 
most respectable churches in New York, the 
moderator of the presbytery was a black 
man, who began life as a slave; and it was 
undoubtedly a source of gratification to all 
his Christian brethren to see him presiding in 
this capacity. He put the questions to the 
candidate in the German language, the 
church being in part composed of Germans. 
Our Christian friends in Europe may, at 
least, infer from this that, if we have had our 
faults in times past, we have, some of us, 
seen and are endeavoring to correct them. 

To bring this head at once to a practical 
conclusion, the writer will say to every in¬ 
dividual Christian, who wishes to do some¬ 
thing for the abolition of slavery, begin by 


doing what lies in your power for the colored 
joeople in your vicinity. Are there children 
excluded from schools by unchristian preju¬ 
dice? Seek to combat that prejudice by 
fair arguments, presented in a right spirit. 
If you cannot succeed, then endeavor to pro¬ 
vide for the education of these children in 
seme other manner. As far as in you lies, 
endeavor to secure for them, in every walk 
of life, the ordinary privileges of American 
citizens. If they are excluded from the 
omnibus and railroad-car in the place where 
you reside, endeavor to persuade those who 
have the control of these matters to pursue 
a more just and reasonable course. Those 
Christians who are heads of mechanical 
establishments can do much for the cause by 
receiving colored apprentices. Many mas¬ 
ters excuse themselves for excluding the 
colored apprentice by saying that if they 
receive him all their other hands will desert 
them. To this it is replied, that if they do 
the thing in a Christian temper, and for a 
Christian purpose, the probability is that, if 
their hands desert at first, they will return 
to them at last,— all of them, at least, whom 
they would care to retain. 

A respectable dressmaker in one of our 
towns has, as a matter of principle, taken 
colored girls for apprentices, thus furnishing 
them with a respectable means of livelihood. 
Christian mechanics, in all the walks of life, 
are earnestly requested to consider this sub¬ 
ject, and see if, by offering their hand to 
raise this poor people to respectability and 
knowledge and competence, thty may not be 
performing a service which the Lord will 
accept as done unto himself. 

Another thing which is earnestly com¬ 
mended to Christians is the raising and 
comforting of those poor churches of colored 
people, who have been discouraged, dismem¬ 
bered and disheartened, by the operation of 
the fugitive slave law. 

In the city of Boston is a church, which, 
even now, is struggling with debt and 
embarrassment, caused by being obliged to 
buy its own deacons, to shield them from the 
terrors of that law: 

Lastly, Christians at the North, we need 
not say, should abstain from all trading in 
slaves, whether direct or indirect, whether 
by partnership with Southern houses or by 
receiving immortal beings as security for 
debt. It is not necessary to expand this 
point. It speaks for itself. 

By all these means the Christian church 
at the North must secure for itself purity 
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from all complicity with the sin of slavery, 
and from the unchristian customs and preju¬ 
dices which have resulted from it. 

The second means to be used for the abo¬ 
lition of slavery is “Knowledge.” 

Every Christian ought thoroughly, care¬ 
fully and prayerfully, to examine this system 
of slavery. He should regard it as one upon 
which he is bound to have right views and 
right opinions, and to exert a right influence 
in formingand concentrating a powerful public 
sentiment, of all others the most efficacious 
remedy. Many people are deterred from 
examining the statistics on this subject, be¬ 
cause they do not like the men who have 
collected them. They say they do not like 
abolitionists, and therefore they will not at¬ 
tend to those facts and figures which they 
have accumulated. This, certainly, is not 
wise or reasonable. In all other subjects 
which deeply affect our interests, we think it 
best to take information where we can get it, 
whether we like the persons who give it to 
us or not. 

Every Christian ought seriously .to ex¬ 
amine the extent to which our national 
government is pledged and used for the 
support of slavery. lie should thoroughly 
look into the statistics of slavery in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, and, above all, into the sta¬ 
tistics of that awful system of legalized 
piracy and oppression by which hundreds 
and thousands are yearly torn from home 
and friends, and all that heart holds dear, 
and carried to be sold like beasts in the 
markets of the South. The smoke from this 
bottomless abyss of injustice puts out the 
light of our Sabbath suns in the eyes of all 
nations. Its awful groans and wailings 
drown the voice of our psalms and religious 
melodies. All nations know these things of 
us, and shall we not know them of ourselves ? 
Shall we not have courage, shall we not 
have patience, to investigate thoroughly our 
own bad case, and gain a perfect knowledge 
of the length and breadth of the evil we seek 
to remedy? 

The third means for the abolition of slav¬ 
ery is “Long-suffering.” 

Of this quality there has been some lack 
in the attempts that have hitherto been made. 
The friends of the cause have not had 
patience with each other, and have not been 
able to treat each other’s opinions with for¬ 
bearance. There have been many painful 
things in the past history of this subject ; 
but is it not time when all the friends of the 
slave should adopt the motto, “forgetting 
the things that are behind, and reaching 
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forth unto those which are before”? Let 
not the believers of immediate abolition 
call those who believe in gradual emancipa¬ 
tion time-servers and traitors; and let not 
the upholders of gradual emancipation call 
the advocates of immediate abolition fanatics 
and incendiaries. Surely some more broth¬ 
erly way of convincing good men can be 
found, than by standing afar off on some 
Ebal and Gerizim, and cursing each other. 
The truth spoken in love will always go 
further then the truth spoken in wrath ; and, 
after all, the great object is to persuade our 
Southern brethren to admit the idea of any 
emancipation at all. When we have, suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading them that anything 
is necessary to be done, then will be the 
time for bringing up the question whether 
the object shall be accomplished by an im¬ 
mediate or a gradual process. Meanwhile, 
let our motto be, “ Whereto we have already 
attained, let us walk by the same rule, let 
us mind the same things; and if any man be 
otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this 
unto him.” “Let us receive even him that 
is weak in the faith, but not to doubtful dis¬ 
putations.” Let us not reject the good there 
is in any, because of some remaining defects. 

We come now to the consideration of a 
power without which all others must fail, 
—“ the Holy Ghost.” 

The solejnn creed of every Christian 
church, whether Roman, Greek, Episcopal 
or Protestant, says, “ I believe in the Holy 
Ghost” But how often do Christians, 
in all these denominations, live and act, 
and even conduct their religious affairs, as if 
they had “ never so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost.”' If we trust to 
our own reasonings, our own misguided pas¬ 
sions, and our own blind self-will, to effect 
the reform of abuses, we shall utterly fail. 
There is a power, silent, convincing, irre¬ 
sistible, which moves over the dark and 
troubled heart of man, as of old it moved 
over the dark and troubled waters of Chaos, 
bringing light out of darkness, and order out 
of confusion. 

Is it not evident to every one who takes 
enlarged view’s of human society that a gentle 
but irresistible influence is pervading the 
human race, prompting groanings and long¬ 
ings and dim aspirations for some coming era 
of good? Worldly men read the signs of the 
times, and call this power the Spirit of the 
Age ,— but should not the church acknowl¬ 
edge it as the spirit of God ? 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that the 
gift of his most powerful regenerating influ- 
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ence, at the opening of the Christian dis¬ 
pensation, was conditioned on prayer. The 
mighty movement that began on the day of 
Pentecost was preceded by united, fervent, 
persevering prayer. A similar spirit of 
prayer must precede the coming of the divine 
Spirit, to effect a revolution so great as that 
at which we aim. The most powerful in¬ 
strumentality which God has delegated to 
man, and around which cluster all his glori¬ 
ous promises, is prayer. All past prejudices 
and animosities on this subject must be laid 
aside, and the whole church unite as one 
man in earnest, fervent prayer. Have we 
forgotten the promise of the Holy Ghost ? 
Have we forgotten that He was to abide with 
us forever I Have we forgotten that it is 
He who is to convince the world of sin. of 
righteousness and of judgment'? 0, divine 
and Holy Comforter ! Thou promise of the 
Father ! Thou only powerful to enlighten, 
convince and renew! Return, we beseech 
thee, and visit this vine and this vineyard of 
thy planting! With thee nothing is impos¬ 
sible ; and what we, in our weakness, can 
scarcely conceive, thou canst accomplish ! 

Another means for the abolition of slavery 
is “Love unfeigned.” 

In all moral conflicts, that party who can 
preserve, through every degree of opposition 
and persecution, a divine, unprovokable spirit 
of love, must finally conquer. Such are the 
immutable laws of the moral world. Anger, 
wrath, selfishness and jealousy, have all a 
certain degree of vitality. They often pro¬ 
duce more show, more noise and temporary 
results, than love. Still, all these passions 
have, in themselves, the seeds of weakness. 
Love, and love only, is immortal; and when 
all the grosser passions of the soul have 
spent themselves by their own force, love 
looks forth like the unchanging star, with a 
light that never dies. 

In undertaking this work, we must love 
both the slave-holder and the slave. We 
must never forget that both are our brethren. 
We must expect to be misrepresented, to be 
slandered, and to be hated. How can we 
attack so powerful an interest without it'? 
We must be satisfied simply with the pleasure 
of being true friends, while we are treated as 
bitter enemies. 

This holy controversy must be one of 
principle, and not of sectional bitterness. 
We must not suffer it to degenerate, in our 
hands, into a violent prejudice against the 
South; and, to this end, we must keep con¬ 
tinually before our minds the more amiable 
features and attractive qualities of those 


with whose principles we are obliged to con¬ 
flict. If they say all manner of evil against 
us, we must reflect that we expose them to 
great temptation to do so when we assail in¬ 
stitutions to which they are bound by a 
thousand ties of interest and early associa¬ 
tion, and to whose evils habit has made 
them in a great degree insensible. The 
apostle gives us this direction in cases where 
we are called upon to deal with offending 
brethren, “ Consider thyself, lest thou also 
be tempted.” We may apply this to our 
own case, and consider that if we had been 
exposed to the temptations which surround 
our friends at the South, and received the 
same education, we might have felt and 
thought and acted as they do. But, while we 
cherish all these considerations, we must 
also remember that it is no love to the South 
to countenance and defend a pernicious sys¬ 
tem ; a system which is as injurious to the 
master as to the slave; a system which turns 
fruitful fields to deserts ; a system ruinous 
to education, to morals, and to religion and 
social progress ; a system of which many of 
the most intelligent and valuable men at the 
South are weary, and from which they desire 
to escape, and by emigration are yearly 
escaping. Neither must we concede the 
rights of the slave ; for he is also our brother, 
and there is a reason why we should speak 
for him which does not exist in the case of 
his master. He is poor, uneducated and 
ignorant, and cannot speak for himself. We 
must, therefore, with greater jealousy, guard 
his rights. Whatever else w r e compromise, 
we must not compromise the rights of the 
helpless, nor the eternal principles of recti¬ 
tude and morality. 

We must never concede that it is an 
honorable thing to deprive working men of 
their wages, though, like many other abuses, 
it is customary, reputable, and popular, and 
though amiable men, under the influence 
of old prejudices, still continue to do it. 
Never, not even for a moment, should we 
admit the thought that an heir of God and a 
joint heir of Jesus Christ may lawfully be 
sold upon the auction-block, though it be a 
common custom. We must repudiate, with 
determined severity, the blasphemous doc¬ 
trine of property in human beings. 

Some have supposed it an absurd refine¬ 
ment to talk about separating principles and 
persons, or to admit that he who upholds a 
bad system can be a good man. All ex¬ 
perience proves the contrary. Systems most 
unjust and despotic have been defended 
by men personally just and humane. It is 
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a melancholy consideration, but no less true, 
that there is almost no absurdity and no in¬ 
justice that has not, at some period of the 
world’s history, had the advantage of some 
good man’s virtues in its support. 

It is a part of our trial in this imperfect 
life; — were evil systems only supported by 
the evil, our moral discipline would be much 
less severe than it is, and our course in 
attacking error far plainer. 

On the whole, we cannot but think that 
there was much Christian wisdom in the 
remark, which we have before quoted, of a 
poor old slave-woman, whose whole life had 
been darkened by this system, that we must 
“ hate the sin , but love the sinner .” 

The last means for the abolition of slavery 
is the “Armor of Righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left.” 

By this we mean an earnest application 
of all straight-forward, honorable and just 
measures, for the removal of the system of 
slavery. Every man. in his place, should re¬ 
monstrate against it. All its sophistical 
arguments should be answered, its biblical 
defences unmasked by correct reasoning and 
interpretation. Every mother should teach 
the evil of it to her children. Every cler¬ 
gyman should fully and continually warn his 
church against any complicity with such a 
sin. It is said that this would be introduc¬ 
ing politics into the pulpit. It is answered, 
that since people will have to give an account 
of their political actions in the day of judg¬ 
ment, it seems proper that the minister 
should instruct them somewhat as to their 
political responsibilities. In that day Christ 
will ask no man whether he was of this or 
that party; but he certainly will ask him 
whether he gave his vote in the fear of God, 
and for the advancement of the kingdom of 
righteousness. 

It is often objected that slavery is a distant 
sin, with which we have nothing to do. If 
any clergyman wishes to test this fact, let 
him once plainly and faithfully preach upon 
it. He will probably then find that the roots 
of the poison-tree have run under the very 
hearth-stone of New England families, and 
that in tiis very congregation are those in 
complicity with this sin. 

It is no child’s play to attack an institu¬ 
tion which has absorbed into itself so much 
of the political power and wealth of this 
nation, and they who try it will soon find 
that they wrestle “not with flesh and blood.” 
No armor will do for this warfare but the 
“armor of righteousness.” 

To our brethren in the South God has 
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pointed out a more arduous conflict. The 
very heart shrinks to think what the faithful 
Christian must endure who assails this insti¬ 
tution on its own ground ; but it must be 
done. How was it at the North ? There 
was a universal effort to put down the dis¬ 
cussion of it here by mob law. Printing- 
presses were broken, houses torn down, 
property destroyed. Brave men, however, 
stood firm; martyr blood was shed for the 
right of free opinion and speech ; and so the 
right of discussion was established. Nobody 
tries that sort of argument now,— its day is 
past. In Kentucky, also, they tried to stop 
the discussion by similar means. Mob vio¬ 
lence destroyed a printing-press, and threat¬ 
ened the lives of individuals. But there 
were brave men there, who feared not vio¬ 
lence or threats of death ; and emancipation 
is now open for discussion in Kentucky. 
The fact is, the South must discuss the 
matter of slavery. She cannot shut it out, 
unless she lays an embargo on the literature 
of the whole civilized world. If it be, 
indeed, divine and God-appointed, why does 
she so tremble to have it touched? If it be 
of God, all the free inquiry in the world can¬ 
not overthrow it. Discussion must and will 
come. It only requires courageous men to 
lead the way. 

Brethren in the South, there are many of 
you who are truly convinced that slavery is 
a sin, a tremendous wrong; but, if you confess 
your sentiments, and endeavor to propagate 
your opinions, you think that persecution, 
affliction, and even death, await you. How 
can we ask you, then, to come forward? 
We do not ask it. Ourselves weak, irreso¬ 
lute and worldly, shall we ask you to do 
what perhaps we ourselves should not dare? 
But we will beseech Him to speak to you, 
who dared and endured more than this for 
your sake, and who can strengthen you to 
dare and endure for His. He can raise you 
above all temporary and worldly considera¬ 
tions. He can inspire you with that love to 
himself which will make you willing to 
leave father and mother, and wife and child, 
yea, to give up life itself, for his sake. And 
if he ever brings you to that place where 
you and this world take a final farewell of 
each other, where you make up your mind 
solemnly to give all up for his cause, where 
neither life nor death, nor things present nor 
things to come, can move you from this pur¬ 
pose,— then will you know a joy which is 
above all other joy, a peace constant and 
unchanging as the eternal God from whom 
it springs. 
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Dear brethren, is this system to go on 
forever in your land ! Can you think these 
slave-laws anything but an abomination to a 
just God ? Can you think this internal 
slave-trade to be anything but an abomina¬ 
tion in his sight ? 

Look, we beseech you, into those awful 
slave-prisons which are in your cities. Do 
the groans and prayers which go up from 
those dreary mansions promise well for the 
prosperity of our country] 

Look, we beseech you, at the mournful 
march of the slave-coffles; follow the bloody 
course of the slave-ships on your coast. 
What, suppose you, does the Lamb of God 
think of all these things ! He whose heart 
was so tender that he wept, at the grave of 
Lazarus, over a sorrow that he was so soon 
to turn into joy,— what does he think of 
this constant, heart-breaking, yearly-repeated 
anguish] What does he think of Christian 
wives forced from their husbands, and hus¬ 
bands from their wives ! What does he 
think of Christian daughters, whom his 
church first educates, indoctrinates and bap¬ 
tizes, and then leaves to be sold as merchan¬ 
dise] 

Think you such prayers as poor Paul 
Edmondson’s, such death-bed scenes as Emily 
Russell’s, are witnessed without emotion by 
that generous Saviour, who regards what is 
done to his meanest servant as done to him¬ 
self] 

Did it never seem to you, 0 Christian ! 
when you have read the sufferings 4 of Jesus, 
that you would gladly have suffered with 
him ] Does it never seem almost ungenerous 
to accept eternal life as the price of such an¬ 
guish on his part, while you bear no cross 
for him ] Have you ever wished you could 
have watched with him in that bitter conflict 
at Gethsemane. when even his chosen slept ! 
Have you ever wished that you could have 
stood by him when all forsook him and fled,— 


that you could have owned when Peter de¬ 
nied,— that you could have honored him 
when buffeted and spit upon ] Would you 
think it too much honor, could you, like Mary, 
have followed him to the cross, and stood 
a patient sharer of that despised, unpitied 
agony ] That you cannot do. That hour 
is over. Christ, now, is exalted, crowned, 
glorified,— all men speak well of him; rich 
churches rise to him, and costly sacrifice goes 
up to him. What chance have you, among 
the multitude, to prove your love,—to show 
that you would stand by him discrowned, 
dishonored, tempted, betrayed, and suffering] 
Can you show it in any way but by espous¬ 
ing the cause of his suffering poor] Is 
there a people among you despised and re¬ 
jected of men, heavy with oppression, ac¬ 
quainted with grief, with all the power of 
wealth and fashion, of political and worldly in¬ 
fluence, arrayed against their cause,— Chris¬ 
tian, you can acknowledge Christ in them! 

If you turn away indifferent from this 
cause,—-“if thou forbear to deliver them 
that are drawn unto death, and those that 
be ready to be slain; if thou sayest, Be¬ 
hold, we knew it not, doth not he that pon- 
dereth the heart consider it, and he that 
keepeth the soul, doth ho not know it, shall 
he not render to every man according to his 
works!” 

In the last judgment will He not say to 
you, “I have been in the slave-prison,— in 
the slave-coffle. I have been sold in your 
markets; I have toiled for naught in your 
fields; I have been smitten on the mouth 
in your courts of justice; I have been 
denied a hearing in my own church,—and ye 
cared not for it. Ye went, one to his farm, 
and another to his merchandise.” And if 
ye shall answer, “ When, Lord!” He shall 
say unto you, “ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it to the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 
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FACT VS. FIGURES; OR, THE NINE ARAB 
BROTHERS. 

BEING A NEW ARABIAN NIGHT'8 ENTERTAINMENT. 

It is a favorite maxim that “figures cannot lie." 
We are loth to assail the time-honored reputation 
for veracity of this ancient and most respectable 
race. There may have been days of pastoral in¬ 
nocence and primitive simplicity, when they did 
not lie. When Abraham sat contemplatively in 
his tent-door, with nothing to do, all the long day, 
but compose psalms and pious meditations, it is 
likely that he had implicit faith in this maxim, 
and never thought of questioning the statistical 
tables of Eliezer of Damascus, with regard to the 
number of camels, asses, sheep, oxen and goats, 
which illustrated the prairie where he was for the 
time being encamped. Alas for those good old 
days ! Figures did not lie then, we freely admit; 
but we are sadly afraid, from their behavior in 
recent ages, that this arose from no native inno¬ 
cence of disposition, but simply from -want of 
occasion and opportunity. In those days, they 
were young and green, and had not learned what 
they could do. The first inventor, who commenced 
making a numeration table, with the artless pri¬ 
meval machine of his toes and fingers, had, like 
other great inventors, very little idea of what he 
was doing, and what would be the mighty uses of 
these very simple characters, when men got to 
having republican governments, and elections, 
and discussions of all sorts of unheard-of ques¬ 
tions- in politics and morals, and to electioneering 
among these poor simple Arab herdsmen, the nine 
digits, for their votes on all these complicated sub¬ 
jects. No wonder that figures have had their heads 
turned ! Such unprecedented power and popular¬ 
ity is enough to turn any head. We are sorry to 
speak ill of them; but really we must say, that, 
like many of our political men, they have been 
found on all sides of every subject to an extent 
that is really very confusing. Of course, there is 
no doubt of their veracity somewhere; the only 
problem being, on which side, and where. Is any 
great measure to be carried, novv-a-days 1 Of 
course, the statistics, cut and dried, in regular 
columns, on both sides of the question, contra¬ 
dict each other point-blank as two opposite can¬ 
nons ; and each party marshals behind them, firing 
them olf with infinite ala'crity, but with no par¬ 
ticular effect, except the bewilderment of the few 
old-fashioned people, who, like Mr. Pickwick at 
the review, stand on the middle ground. 

If that most respectable female person, Mrs. 
Partington, _who, like most unsophisticated old 
ladies, is a most vehement and uncompromising 
abolitionist, could only hear the statistics that are 
to be shown up in favor of slavery, she would take 
off her spectacles and wipe her eyes in pious joy, 
and think that the millennium, and nothing less, 
had come upon earth. Such statistics they are, 
about the woe, and want, and agony, and heathenish 
darkness of Africa, which, by that eminent foreign 


missionary operation, the slave-trade, have l een 
turned into light and joy and thanksgiving ; here 
she has them, in round figures ; she only needs to 
ut on her spectacles and look. “ Here, ma’am, you 
ave it,” says the illustrator ; “look on this side 
of the column : here are three hundred million 
of heathen, — don’t spare the figures,—down in 
Africa, sunk in heathenism — never heard the 
sound of the gospel — actually eating each other 
alive. Now, turn to this side of the column, and 
here they all are, over in America, clothed and in 
their right mind, going to church with their mas¬ 
ters, and finding the hymns in their own hymn- 
books. Now, ma’am, can you doubt the beneficial 
results of the slave-trade?” 

But Mrs. Partington has heard something about 
that middle passage which she thought was 
horrid. 

“By no means, my dear madam,” says the 
illustrator, whisking over his papers. “ I have 
that all in figures, — average of deaths in the first 
cargoes, 25 per cent., — large average, certainly ; 
they did n’t manage the business exactly right; 
but then the rate of increase in a Christian coun¬ 
try averages twenty-five per cent, over what it 
would have been in Africa. Now, Mrs. Parting¬ 
ton, if these had been left in Africa, they would 
have been all heathen ; by getting them over 
here, you have just as many, and all Christians 
to boot. Because, you see, the excess of increase 
balances the percentage of loss, and we make no 
deduction for interest in those cases.” 

Now, as Mrs. Partington does not know with 
very great clearness what “ percentage” and. 
“average” mean, and as mental philosophers; 
have demonstrated that we are always powerfully, 
affected by the unknown, she is all the more* 
impressed with this reasoning, on that account; 
being one of the simple, old-fashioned people, 
who have not yet gotten over the impression, 
that “ figures cannot lie.” 

“ Well, now, really,” says she, “ strange what 
these figures will do! I always thought the 
slave-trade was monstrous wicked. But it really, 
seems to be quite a missionary work.” 

The fact is, that these nomadic Arabs, the dig¬ 
its, are making a very unfair use, among us, of 
the family reputation gotten up during the palmy 
days of their innocence, when they.were a breezy, 
contemplatively unsophisticated race of shep¬ 
herds, and, to use an American elegance of ex¬ 
pression, had not yet “ cut their eye-teeth.” All 
that remains of their Oriental, origin in this coun¬ 
try seems to be a characteristic turn for romancing. 
Not an addition of slave territory has been made 
to the United States, wherein these same Arab 
brothers have not, with grave faces, been brought 
in as witnesses, to swear, by the honor of the fam¬ 
ily, that it was absolutely essential, for the best 
interest of the African race, that there should be 
more slavery and more slave territory. To be- 
sure, it was foe the pecuniary gain of the Amer^ 
ican race, but that was not tfre point insisted on. 
0 no 1 we are always very glad when our inter- 
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eat coincides with that of the African race; but 
the extension of slavery is not to be considered in 
that light principally; it is entirely a system of 
Christian education, and evangelization of one 
race by another. Left to himself, Quashy goes 
right back into heathenism. His very body dete¬ 
riorates ; he becomes idiotic, insane, deaf, dumb, 
blind, — everything that can be thought of. “ Is 
this an actual fact?” asks some incredulous Con¬ 
gress man, as innocent as Mrs. Partington. “ 0 
yes ! for only look ; here are the statistics. Just 
see ; here in the town of Kittery, in Maine, are 
twenty-seven insane and idiotic black people, and 
down here in the town of JDittery, South Carolina, 
not a single one. Some simple-minded Kittery 
man, who overhears this conversation in the 
lobby, perhaps opens his eyes, and reflects with 
wonder that he never knew that there were so 
many black people in the town. But the Con¬ 
gress man shows it to him in the census, and he 
concludes to look for them when he goes home, as 
“ figures cannot lie.” 

On the census of 1840 conclusions innumerable 
as to the capacity of the colored race to subsist in 
freedom have been based. It has been the very 
beetle, sledge-hammer and broad-axe; and when 
all other means fail, the objector, with a tri¬ 
umphant flourish, exclaims, “ There, sir, what do 
you think of the census of 1840 ? You see, sir, 
the thing’s been tried, and it’s no go." We 
poor common folks cannot tell what to think. 
Some of us suppose that we know that there were 
more insane and idiotic and variously dilapidated 
negroes reported in certain states than their 
entire negro population. But, of course, as it’s 
down in the census, and as “figures never lie,” 
we must believe our own eyes. We can only say 
what some people have thought. 

That most inconvenient and pertinacious man, 
John Quincy Adams, made a good deal of trouble 
in Congress about this same matter. At no less 
than five different times did this very persistent 
old gentleman rise in Congress, with the state¬ 
ment that the returns of the census had been 
notoriously and grossly falsified in this respect; 
and that he was prepared, if leave were given, 
to present before the House the most complete, 
direct, and overwhelming evidence to this effect. 
The following is an account of Mr. Adams’ en¬ 
deavors on this subject, collected from the Con¬ 
gressional Globe , and Niles's Register : 

TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

House of Representatives. February 26, 1844. 
-Mr. Adams, on leave, offered the following reso¬ 
lution : 

Resolved , That the Secretary of State be directed 
rt© inform this House whether any gross errors have 
ibeen discovered in the “Sixth Census, or Enumera¬ 
tion of the Inhabitants of the United States, as cor¬ 
rected at the Department of State in 1841,” and, if 
.go, how these errors originated, what they are, and 
what, if any, measures have been taken to rectify 
them. 

House of Representatives. May 6, 1844. — The 
journal having been read, Mr. Adams moved a cor¬ 
rection of the same by striking out from the commu¬ 
nication of the Secretary of State (in answer to a 
resolution of this House inquiring whether any gross 
errors had been discovered in the printing of the Sixth 
•Census), as copied upon the journal, the following 
words : “ That no such errors had been discovered.” 

Mr. Adams accompanied his motion with some re¬ 
marks. It eouj,d not possibly (Mr. Adams said) be a 
•correct represeutation, as very gross errors had been 


discovered, as he intended and would pledge himself 
to show. He said they referred to the number of 
insane, blind, &c., among the colored population. 
This had been made the subject of a pamphlet on the 
annexation of Texas, and of a speech by a gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. Hammett), which had been re¬ 
futed on this floor. The United States were at this 
time placed in a condition very little short of war with 
Great Britain, as well as Mexico, on the foundation 
of these very errors. It was important, therefore, 
that the true state of facts should be made to appear. 

The Speaker remarked that whether errors existed 
or not would be matter of investigation. In the 
opinion of the chair, there was no error of the jour¬ 
nal, because it contained only a faithful transcript of 
the communication made by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Adams persisted in his motion. It was (he 
said) the most extraordinary communication ever 
made from the State Department. He would pledge 
himself to produce documents to prove that gross 
errors did exist. He would produce such proof as no 
man would be able to contradict. 

The House refused to amend the journal. 

House of Representatives. May 16,1844. — Mr. 
Adams wished to present a memorial from certain 
citizens in relation to errors which they say have been 
committed in compiling and printing the last census 
of the United States. 

Objection being made, he moved to suspend the 
rules' for the purpose of offering the resolution, and 
moving to refer it to a committee of five members. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and, being taken, 
the rules were not suspended, — ayes 96, nays 49, — 
less than two-thirds voting in the affirmative. 

House of Representatives. Dec. 10,1844. —Mr. 
Adams presented a petition from the American Statis¬ 
tical Society, in relation to certain errors in the last 
or sixth census. 

Mr. Adams said a petition on this subject at the last 
session was referred to a select committee, and he 
hoped this petition would take the same direction. 
He moved the appointment of a select committee of 
nine members, and that the memorial be printed. 

The speaker announced that a majority had decided 
in favor of a select committee. The motion to print 
was laid on the table. 

House of Representatives. Dec. 13, 1844. — The 
following is the Select Committee appointed, on the 
motion of Mr. Adams, to consider the petition from 
the American Statistical Society in relation to the 
errors in the sixth census: Messrs. Adams, Rhett, 
Rayner, Stiles, Maclay, Brengle, Foster, Sheppard, 
Cary, and Caleb B. Smith. 

This was the end of the affair in Congress. The 
false returns stand to this day in the statistical 
tables of the census, to convince all cavillers of the 
unfitness of the negro for freedom. That the 
reader may know what kind of evidence Mr. Ad¬ 
ams had with which to sustain his allegations, 
we append, as a specimen, an extract from the 
American Almanac for 1845, p. 156. 

The “American Statistical Association,” estab¬ 
lished in Boston, Mass., sent a memorial to Congress 
during the past winter, drawn up by Messrs. William; 
Brigham, Edward Jarvis, and J. W. Thornton, in 
which, though they “ confined their investigations to 
the reports respecting education and nosology,” they 
exposed an extraordinary mass of errors in the cen¬ 
sus. We can find room only for a few extracts from 
this memorial. 

* * * ***** 

“The most glaring and remarkable errors are found 
in the statements respecting nosology, the prevalence 
of insanity, blindness, deafness and dumbness, among 
,the people of this nation. 

“ The undersigned have compared these statements 
with information obtained from other more reliable 
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sources, and have found them widely varying from 
the truth ; and, more than all, they have compared 
the statements in one part of the census with those in 
another part, and have found most extraordinary 
discrepances. They have also examined the original 
manuscript copy of the census, deposited by the mar¬ 
shal of the District of Massachusetts in the clerk’s 
office in Boston, and have compared this with the 
printed edition of both Blair and Rives, and Thomas 
Allen, and found here, too, a variance of statements. 

“ Your memorialists are aware that some of these 
errors in respect to Massachusetts, and perhaps also 
in respect to other states, were committed by the 
marshals. Mr. William H. Williams, deputy mar¬ 
shal, states that there were one hundred and thirty- 
three colored pauper lunatics in the family of Samuel 
B. Woodward, in the town of Worcester ; but on 
another page he states that there are no colored per¬ 
sons in said Woodward’s family. 

“Mr. Benali Blood, deputy marshal, states, on one 
page, that there were fourteen colored pauper lunatics 
and two colored lunatics, who were supported at pri¬ 
vate charge, in the family of Charles E. Parker, in the 
town of Pepperell; while on another page he states 
that there are no colored persons in the family of said 
Parker. Mr. William M. Packson states, on one page, 
that there are in the family of Jacob Cushman, in the 
town of Plympton, four pauper colored lunatics, and 
one colored blind person; while on another page he 
states that there are no colored persons in the family 
of said Cushman. 

“ But, on comparing the manuscript copy of the 
census fit Boston with the printed edition of Blair and 
Rives, the undersigned are convinced that a large 
portion of the errors were made by the printers, and 
that hardly any of the errors of the original doc¬ 
ument are left out. The original document finds the 
colored insane in twenty-nine towns, while the printed 
edition of Blair and Rives places them in thirty-five 
towns, and each makes them more than ten-fold greater 
than the state returns in regard to the paupers. And 
one edition has given twenty, and the other twenty- 
seven, self-supporting lunatics, in towns in which, 
according to private inquiry, none are to be found. 
According to the original and manuscript copy of the 
census, there were iu Massachusetts ten deaf and 
dumb and eight blind colored persons ; whereas the 
printed editions of the same document multiply them 
into seventeen of the former and twenty-two of the 
latter class of unfortunates. 

“ The printed copy of the census declares that there 
were in the towns of Hingham and Scituate nineteen 
colored persons who were deaf and dumb, blind, or 
insane. On the other hand, the undesigned are in¬ 
formed, by the overseers of the poor and the assessors, 
who have cognizance of every pauper and tax-payer 
in the town, that in the last twelve years no such 
diseased persons have lived in the town of Scituate ; 
and they have equally certain proof that none such 
have lived in Hingham. Moreover, the deputy mar¬ 
shals neither found nor made record of such per¬ 
sons. 

“ The undersigned have carefully compared the 
number of colored insane and idiots, and of the deaf 
and dumb and blind, with the whole number of the 
colored population, as stated in the printed edition of 
the census, in every city, town, and county of the 
United States ; and have found the extraordinary con¬ 
tradictions 'and improbabilities that are shown in the 
following tables. 

“ The errors of the census are as certain, if not as 
manifest, in regard to the insanity among the whites, 
as among the colored people. Wherever your memo¬ 
rialists have been able to compare the census with the 
results of the investigations of the state governments, 
of individuals, or societies, they have found that the 
national enumeration has fallen far short of the more 
probable amount. 

“ According to the census, there were in Massa- 
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chusetts six hundred and twenty-seven lunatics and 
idiots supported at public charge ; according to tlm 
returns of the overseers of the poor, there were eight 
hundred and twenty-seven of this class of paupors. 

“ The superintendents of the poor of the State of 
New York report one thousand and fifty-eight pauper 
lunatics within that state ; the census reports only 
seven hundred and thirty-nine. 

' “ The government of New Jersey reports seven 
hundred and one in that state ; the census discovers 
only four hundred and forty-two. ' 

“The Medical Society of Connecticut discovered 
twice as many lunatics as the census within that 
state. A similar discrepancy was found in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, and also in some counties in Virginia. 

“ Your memorialists deem it needless to go further 
into detail in this matter. Suffice it to say, that these 
are but specimens of the errors that are to be found in 
the‘sixth census’ in regard to nosology and educa¬ 
tion, and they suspect also in regard to other matters 
therein reported. 

“ In view of these facts, the undersigned, in behalf 
of said Association, conceive that such documents 
ought not to have the sanction of Congress, nor ought 
they to be regarded as containing true statements 
relative to the condition of the people and the re¬ 
sources of the United States. They believe it would 
have been far better to have had no census at all 
than such an one as has been published ; and they 
respectfully request your honorable body to take such 
order thereon, and to adopt such measures for the 
correction of the same, — or, if the same cannot be 
corrected, for discarding and disowning the same,— as 
the good of the country shall require, and as justice 
and humanity shall demand. 

“ We have room for the tables for only three of the 
states.” [We will caution the reader not to skip this 
statistical tahle, as he probably never saw one like it 
before.] 


MAINE. 


Limerick, 

0 

4 

Industry, 

0 

Lymington, 

1 

2 

Dresden’, 

3 

Scarboro’, 

0 

6 

Hope, 

1 

Poland, 

0 

2 

Hartland, 

0 

Dixfield, 

0 

4 

Newfield, 

0 

Calais, 

0 

1 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Coventry, 

0 

1 

Stratham, 

0 

Haverhill, 

1 

1 

Northampton, 

0 

Holder ness, 

0 

2 

New Hampton, 

0 

Atkinson, 

0 

1 

Lyman, 

0 

Bath, 

0 

1 

Littleton, 

0 

Lisbon, 

0 

1 

Henniker, 

0 

Compton, 

1 

1 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Freetown, 

0 

2 

Georgetown, 

1 

Plympton, 

2 

4 

Carver, 

1 

Leominster, 

0 

2 

Northbridge, 

1 

Wilmington, 

0 

2 

Ashby, 

1 

Sterling, 

0 

2 

Randolph, 

1 

Danvers, 

0 

2 

Worcester, 151* 

Hingham, 

2 

2 




In° ld 

3 

6 

2 

2 

5 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

133 


• * 36 of these under 10 years of age. 


Every fable, allegory and romance, must have 
its moral. The moral of this ought to be deeply 
considered by the American people. 

In order to gain capital for the extension of slave 
territory , the most important statistical document of 
the United States has been boldly , grossly, and per- 
severingly falsified , and stands falsified to this day. 

Query : If state documents are falsified in sup¬ 
port of slavery, what confidence can be placed in 
any representations that are made upon the sub¬ 
ject 1 ” 
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ERRATUM. 
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